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THE  TIMES. 

Hartford,  Conn. 
te  ././  OU^JL ,.,!,<fg> 

THE   BLIND   INSTITUTE. 

tatement    From    a    Forme<r    Pupil    in 
Which  an  Experience  of  Three 
Years  Is  Given  to  the  Public. 


The  following  statement  was  brought 
[o  The  Times  by  its  author,  a  former 
>upil  of  the  Connecticut  Institute  and 
ndustrial    Home   for   the   Blind.       The 
tuthor  Informs  us  that  facts  only  are 
•nted  iu  the  statement;  that  addi- 
tional facts  may  be  given   at  another 
line. 

The  Institute  is  a  private  corporation, 
and  all  the  State  can  do  if  dissatisfied 
with  the  use  of  its  money  Is  simply 
to  withdraw  its  $300  a  year  allowance 
for  each  blind  inmate,  and  refuse  fur- 
ther appropriations  on  any  other  ac- 
count. 

The  Statement. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Hartford  Times: 

During    the    past    year    articles    con- 

erning  the  "Connecticut  Institute  and 

Industrial   Home    for    the    Blind"    have 

appeared,    from    time    to    time,    in    the 

Hartford   daily  papers,   but  in  none  of 

he  publications  have  the  blind  people 

themselves   taken   any   voice   whatever. 

My  object,  therefore,  if  you  will  kindly 

allow   me   space   to   do   so,    is   to   place 

before   the   public   another  side  of   th:s 

affair  and   that   which  as  yet  has  not 

been   brought  forth. 

In  an  article  recently  published  in 
the  Hartford  Post  the  author  stated 
that  at  a  hearing  held  in  the  Capitol, 
about  one  year  ago,  many  false  reports 
were  thrust  at  the  institute,  but  I 
wish  to  say  that  the  charges 
made  by  the  members  of  the 
State  Board  of  Charities,  regarding 
the  life  of  the  blind  at  the  Industrial 
Home,  were  not  false,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, sad  truths. 

In  regard  to  the  financial  affairs  or 
this  institute  I  haTe  nothing  to'  re- 
late, but  I  shall  say,  that,  although  the 
institute  has  drawn  in  three  years,  at 
least  $900  for  my  industrial  training,  It 
has  never  paid  out  more  than  $40  to 
benefit  my  education  in  any  way. 

After  leaving  the  Massachusetts 
School  for  the  Blind,  where  I  had  'oeen 
a.  student  for^seven  years,  and  at  which 
institution  I  received  not  only  the  kind- 
est treatment  possible,  but  an  education 
for  which  I  am  exceedingly  grateful, 
both  to  the  State  of  Massachusetts  and 
to  the  Perkins  institution,  I  entered 
the  Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind,  located  in  this,  my 
native  city,  where  I  expected  to  receive 
an  industrial  education.  I  was,  how- 
ever, greatly  mistaken,  for,  although 
I  worked  very  hard  from  early  morning 
and  often  until  9  o'clock  at  night  when 
extra  work  was  to  be  done,  I  was  al- 
lowed no  payment  for  my  services,  and 
no  instruction  whatever  for  nearly  one 
year.  When  at  last  I  was  allowed 
the  privilege  of  studying  vocal  music 
with  one  of  Hartford's  finest  professors 
I  became  encouraged — for  I  then  fell 
that  my  labor  had  not  been  entirely 
in  vain. 

This  hope  soon  vanished,  for  when 
I  had  completed  twelve  lessons  the  pro- 
fessor refused  to  render  any  further 
service  until  the  institute  should 
make  a  payment— not  only  for  my  les- 
sons, but  for  services  rendered  to 
young  men  who  had  been  Inmates  of 
the  Home  two  years  previous.  No  set- 
tlement was  made  at  the  time,  and  I 
was  therefore  obliged  to  discontinue 
my  study.  Again  I  labored  without 
benefit  for  six  months,  at  the  end  of 
which  time  the  president  of  the  insti- 
tute informed  me  that  the  State  had 
ceased  to  assist  me  any  longer,  and 
that  I  was  henceforth  to  earn  my  own 
living.  This  I  had  done  from  the  time 
my  work  at  the  institute  began,  and  I 
continued  to  do  so,  while  I  was  able  to 
remain  there,  but  from  the  day  I  en- 
tered the  institute  in  March,  1898.  until  I 


left  the  same  in  January  of  1.901,  tne  , 
State  of  Connecticut  liberally  appro-  | 
]>ri;i  ted  for  my  support  and  education. 
T  alone  have  not  been  so  shamefully  ! 
deceived,  but  several  of  the  young  men  ; 
and  women  at  the  Institute  have  met  j 
with  similar  difficulties. 

Thore    is.    foi    example,    at    the    insti- 
tute "at  the  present  time,  a  young  boy, 
not  vet   15  years  of   age.    who   is    being 
denied   the   many   excellent   advantages 
which  are  afforded  the  blind  at  the  Per- 
kins   institution,    and    for    which      the 
State     is   most     generously     providing,  j 
Can    it   be   considered   just   for   the   au- 
thorities    of      this    institute    ti»      claim 
$300  per  capita   for  each   child's  educa- 
tion,'when      he     is    being      so    greatly 
wronered?   This   boy,   it   is      true,   is   be- 
!  coming,  acquainted  with  the  manufac 
ture  of  brooms,  an  industry  taught  to 
young     men     at   the  institute,   but     of 
what  great  benefit  can  a  trade  of  this 
kind  be  to  a  boy  at  this  age,   without 
a    little    knowledge    of    another    form? 
There  is  a   school   department  in   con- 
nection with  this  Industrial  Home,  but 
it    is   unworthy   of    notice,    for,    in    the 
first    place     there    is    no     person    with 
eyes     at     the      institute     capable      of 
teaching   blind    people.         Another   de- 
partment  connected    with    the  institute 
Is  that  of  music,  where  one  young  man 
devotes   most   of   his   time   in    teaching 
the  other  pupils,  not  only  in  giving  les- 
sons on  the  piano,  but  also  instructions 
in  piano  tuning.      Although  this  young 
man  has  been  a  State  pupil  for  about 
six  years,   and  has  worked  very  faith- 
fully  during   these   years,   he   has   not, 
until  recently,  been  allowed  the  privi- 
lege of  studying  music  outside  the  in- 
stitute..   This    individual    is    as    yet,    a 
State  pupil,   and   while   the   State   con- 
tinues to  pay  for  his  education  he  is, 
at   the  same   time,   obliged   to   pay   for 
his    own    lessons    by      teaching    several 
other  State  pupils. 

There  is  also  a  printing  office  con- 
nected with  the  institute,  which 
is  of  no  future  benefit  to 
blind  people,  but  in  which,  t 
the  present  time,  several  young  wo- 
men find  employment.  There  are 
only  two  of  the  young  people,  however, 
able  to  use  the  printing  presses,  and 
both  of  the  young  people  have  partial 
sight.  It  has  been  proclaimed  far  and 
near  that  this  printing  office  is  of  great 
benefit  to  the  blind,  but  it  is  not  true 
for  the  blind  are  receiving  no  instruc- 
tion which  will  ever  be  of  any  use  to 
them  outside  of  this  office.  Who  is  go- 
ing to  employ  blind  people  to  work  in 
a  printing  office?  They  are  unable  to 
use  power  presses,  and  they  can  do 
nothing  in  this  line  of  work,  except  to 
fold  paper.  Does  it  require  $300  per 
year  to  teach  a  person  to  fold  paper, 
when  the  same  can  be  done  by  chil- 
dren in  the  kindergarten  classes? 

The  printing  office  is,  however,  of 
great  benefit  to  several  persons  who 
are  richly  gifted  with  sight,  and  three 
of  whom  do  a  great  deal  of  work  in 
this   office. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Legislature  in 
March  of  1901,  the  charge,  referring  to 
the  hunger  of  the  blind  people,  was 
entered  by  the  Board  of  Charities,  and 
the  fact,  that  the  blind  at  the  Connec- 
ticut Institute  had  ever  been  hungry, 
was  not  only  denied  by  the  superin- 
tendent of  said  institute,  but  by 
many  persons  wholly  ignorant  regard- 
ing the  situation.  The  subject  was 
considered  unworthy  of  any  notice, and 
one  which  appeared  to  furnish  many 
with  a  great  amount  of  merriment.  I 
do  not  hesitate  to  say,  however,  that 
if  these  same  persons  were  obliged  to 
endure  what  many  of  the  inmates  of 
this  home  have  endured  in  this  respect 
for  some  time  past,  they  would  cer- 
tainly have  found  no  occasion  for 
laughter.  The  blind  have  many  times 
been  forced  to  buy  food  that  their 
strength  might  not  fail  them,  not  al- 
ways because  a  sufficient  amount  was 
not  provided,  but  because  the  food  fur- 
nished was  not  fit  to  be  eaten.  When 
complaints  concerning  the  food  have 
been  brought  by  the  pupils  to  the  offi- 
cers of  the  home,  the  latter  simply  re- 
plied that  if  the  pupils  were  not  satis- 
fied with  the  state  of  affairs  at  the  in- 
stitute they  might  go  elsewhere,  and 
the  superintendent  informed  the  blind 
that  if  they  needed  such  assistance, 
he  would  gladly  aid  them  In  packing 
their  trunks.  I  wish  to  assure  the  pub- 
lie  that  the  blind  did  not  find  any 
fault  without  having  just  reason  for 
doing  so,  but  they,  like  all  other  hu- 
man  beings,   must  have.  nro.ner   nour- 


lsnment  in  oraer  to  live.  Until  with- 
in the  past  two  years  and  a  half,  the 
blind  did  not  find  fault  with  the  food, 
and  they  had,  indeed,  no  cause  to  do 
so,  for  there  was  at  the  institute  a 
kind  and  loving  matron,  whose  entire 
strength  was  spent  in  making  the  home 
of  the  blind  a  happy  and  a  comfort- 
able one.  When  this  dear  friend's 
strength  became  completely  exhausted, 
and  proper  aid  was  denied  her,  she 
was  obliged  to  resign,  and  her  position 
was  at  once  occupied  by  a  very  much 
younger  person,  and  a  daughter  of 
the  present  superintendent. 

The  blind  people  are  not  helpless,  as 
was  stated  by  the  general  superintend- 
ent in  his  late  article,  as  a  greater 
share  of  the  work  done  at  this  insti- 
tute is  done  by  blind  people,  who  are 
receiving  no  payment  for  their  work, 
and  no  suitable  instruction,  while  the 
State  generously  provides  for  many  of 
them. 

I  did  not  leave  this  institute  because 
it  was  my  wish  to  do  so,  but  because 
I  could  no  longer,  under  my  circum- 
stances, do  the  work,  in  the  manner 
in  which  it  was  required  of  me  to  do 
it.  During  the  three  years  I  spent 
at  the  institute  my  work,  for  the  most 
part,  was  under  the  management  of  a 
hard-hearted  and  unfeeling  woman, 
whose  desire  it  was  that  I  should  work 
when  I  was  unable  to  do  so,  and  while 
she  was  drawing  a  salary  of  fifteen 
dollars  per  week,  for  not  more  than 
four  hours'  work  each  day.  It  seemed 
more  necessary  that  this  individual 
should  hold  her  position  than  it  was 
for  me,  without  my  sight,  and  after  the 
'State  had  appropriated  $300  a  year  for 
my  instruction  at  this  institute  to  re- 
turn to  my  home,  quite  as  dependent 
as  I  was  on  the  day  I  entered  the  in- 
stitute. 

It  is  very  true  that  several  blind  peo- 
ple have  left  this  institution,  but  I  am 
certain  that  there  are  not  thirty  of 
these  persons  who  can  be  called  self- 
supporting.  In  nearly  every  printed 
copy  of  this  subject,  this  same  number 
of  blind  people  has  been  given,  and 
it  is  strange,  that  while  so  much  good 
work  is  said  to  be  done  each  year,  that 
this  number  should  not  be  increased. 
No,  it  is  wrong  to  publish  such  a  state- 
ment; for,  although  a  few  members  of 
the  institute  may  be  able  to  render  aid, 
not  only  to  themselves,  but  also  to  other 
members  of  their  families,  they  have 
not  been  able  to  do  so  from  the  knowl- 
edge obtained  at  this  institute,  but  be- 
cause they  have  been  fortunate  in  hav- 
ing other  influence.  One  young  woman, 
who  has  traveled  about  the  country 
with  a  concert  company  which  was  con- 
nected with  this  institute,  and  who  has 
derived  but  three  months'  benefit  from 
this  institute,  has  learned  that  her 
name  has  been  entered  as  that  of  a 
State  pupil  for  several  years  past.  Can 
this  be  considered  right?  Is  it  just  for 
the  authorities  of  an  institution  of  this 
kind  to  draw  money  for  a  person,  while 
that  person  does  not  live  at  the  insti- 
tute, but  who  is  earning  her  own  living 
by  working  for  a  commpany,  connected 
with  the  institute,  and  when  not  trav- 
eling, living  at  home  with  her  mother? 

The  individuals  who  have  been 
obliged  to  leave  this  institute  do  not 
deserve  to  be  called  selfish  and  ungrate- 
ful, as  the  superintendent  thought  fit- 
ting to  term  them,  for  by  acting  as 
they  have  done,  they,  not  only  sought 
justice  in  their  own  behalf,  but  they 
endeavored  to  assist  those  who  dared 
not  speak  themselves.  Although  the 
public  has  heard  no  complaints  from 
the  blind  until  within  the  past  year, 
they  have,  nevertheless,  always  had 
sufficient  cause  to  complain,  but  it  has 
been  in  the  past,  as  it  is  to  this  day,  the 
circumstances  of  many  of  the  blind  men 
and  women  are  such,  that  for  one  rea- 
son or  another,  they  feel  obliged  to  sub- 
mit to  the  many  acts  of  injustice  con- 
stantly shewn  them. 
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LETTERS  TO  THE  EDITOR. 


Connecticut  Institute  and  Indus- 
trial Home  for  the  BiuMl. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Post: 

Sir— In  its  issue  of  Friday,  the  11th 
inst,  the  Hartford  Times  published  a 
libellous  "statement"  concerning  the 
Connecticut  Institute  and  Industrial 
Home  for  the  Blind. 

I  requested  the  privilege  of  replying 
through  its  columns,  but  my  request 
was  absolutely  denied.  Judging  from  the 
paragraphs  preceding  the  "statement," 
together  with  the  refusal  to  print  my 
reply,  the  Times  is  apparently  satisfied 
to  accept  such  ex-parte  testimony;  but 
I  believe  a  fair-minded  public  will  in- 
sist upon  evidence  from  the  other  side 
before  it  passes  judgment.  I  beg  you, 
therefore,  to  kindly  grant  me  space  in 
,  your  columns. 

The  "statement"  referred  to  purports 
to  be  from  a  former  pupil  of  this  insti- 
tution, and  to  give  her  experience  while 
here.  Should'  the  officers  of  the  insti- 
tution give  to  the  public  their  experi- 
ence with  her  during  the  same  time, 
the  story  would  doabtless  be  interest- 
ing, but  would  be  far  from  creditable 
to  her.  ..«•] 

I  shall  endeavor  to  avoid  all  unnec- 
essary severity,  and  hope  to  be  pre- 
served from  being  unjust  to  any  one. 
But  in  this  case  the  interests  of  the 
blind  as  a  class,  are  attacked  by  one 
of  their  own  number  and  simple  justice 
requires  that  the  animus  of  the  writer 
should  be  exposed. 

It  seems  incredible  that  one  for 
whom  so  much  has  been  attempted,  and 
for  whose  failure  to  accomplish  more 
she  alone  is  responsible,  should  allow 
herself  to  be  a  party  to  an  attempt  to 
deprive  other  blind  people  of  privileges 
and]  opportunities  which  they  appre- 
ciate, and  by  means  of  which  their 
lives  are  being  broadened  and  enriched. 
But  when  people  by  their  own  folly 
or  misconduct  have  deprived  themselves 
of  blessings  they  once  enjoyed,  they  are 
very  apt  to  be  forgetful  of  other's  good, 
rind,  selfishiy  brooding  over  their  own 
condition  while  refusing  to  acknowl- 
edge their  culpability  in  the  matter, 
they  endeavor  to  pose  as  martyrs  to  the 
injustice  or  wrongdoing  of  another. 

1  am  sincerely  sorry  for  the  professed 
writer  of  the  article.     She  belongs  to  a 
class  for  whom  I  feel  the  deepest  sym- 
pathy and  for  whose  good  I  am  consci- 
enn'ously   laboring.     She   has   sufficient 
ability,  had  she  been  patient  and  pains- 
taking, to  have  secured  and  held  a  good 
position.     Had  she  not  allowed  herself 
to  be  controlled  by  a  very  unfortunate 
disposition,    the    indulgence    of    which 
was  evidently  encouraged  by  selfish  and 
crafty  outside  advisers,  she  might  still 
have  been  at  the  institution,  drawing 
weekly  Wi.ges,  which  would  have  com- 
fortably supported  her.     She  left  the  in- 
stitution of  her  own  free  will,  rather 
than    to   yield    to   our   simple    require- 
ments.    She   was   always   treated   with 
the  utmost  consideration  and  kindness; 
everything    being    done    for    her    that 
could    be   done,   except   to   gratify    her 
desire  for  privileges  that  could  not  be 
accorded  either  in  justice  to  herself  or 
others. 

Since  leaving  us  she  has  not  failed 
to  embrace  every  possible  opportunity 
to  injure  the  institution,  even  to  ap- 
pearing" before  the  legislative  committee 
on  appropriations  in  opposition  to  us. 
She  has  also  taken  pains,  both  by 
writing  and  visiting  to  disturb  our  )»..,"- 


!ple  and  sow  discord  among  them,  until 
we  were  forced  to  forbid  her  coming  at 
all  to  our  home. 

At  present  the  indications  are  strong 
that  she  is  but  a  "catspaw"  in  design. ^g 
hands. 

In  order  that  the  public  may  place 
a  proper  estimate  upon  her  false  and 
malicious  assertions  concerning  the 
state  board  of  education  of  the  blind, 
as  well  as  of  the  officers  of  this  insti- 
tution, it  is  only  necessary  for  me  to 
say  that  prior  to  the  existence  of  the 
strained  relations  between  herself  and 
our  officers  she  was  as  vigorous  in  her 
denunciations  of  the  management  of 
the  Perkins  institute,  of  her  treatment 
by  the  officers  there,  of  the  quality  of 
the  food  provided.,  etc.,  as  she  now  is 
in  denunciations  of  us.  Having 
changed,  as  appears  in  her  statement, 
her  attitude  toward  that  institution,  it 
is  not  among  the  impossibilities  that 
some  time  in  the  future  when  her  blood 
has  cooled  and  sufficient  maturity  ha.s 
been  reached  to  enable  her  to  look 
calmly  at  facts,  she  may  feel  kindly 
toward  this  institution  to  which  she  is 
greatly  indebted. 

Soon  after  I  assumed  the  position  of 
general  superintendent  I  discovered  a 
disposition  on  the  part  of  a  few  of  our: 
pupils  to  indulge  the  idea  that  as  the 
state  of  Connecticut  paid  $300  a  year 
for  them  they  were  simply  boarders 
entitled  to  "hotel  fare'"  and  "hotel  lib- 
erties." From  conversations  with  in- 
dividuals and  from  some  things  that  I 
overheard  I  became  satisfied  that  par- 
ties from  outside  were  encouraging  this 
view;  and  as  the  indulgence  of  the  idea 
was  defeating  the  very  object  and  pur- 
pose of  all  our  effort  I  was  obliged  to 
meet  in  summarily.  In  one  of  my  talks 
to  our  people  I  explained  to  them  that 
the  state  of  Connecticut  stood  to  them 
in  the  relation  of  a  father  who  paid 
his  child's  expenses  at.  a  boarding 
school;  not  that  the  child  should  be 
relieved  from  responsibility  and  in- 
dulge in  habits  of  idleness  and  vice, 
but  on  the  contrary,  should  learn  to 
assume  responsibility  and  by  diligence 
and  faithfulness  in  the  performance  of 
daily  duty  become  better  fitted  for  the 
stern  realities  of  adult  life. 

I  further  stated  that  so  far  as  our 
food  was  concerned,  it  was  far  better 
than  the  majority  of  working  people 
enjoyed,  both  in  quality  and  variety, 
while  in  quantity  there  was  never  any 
lack;  that  the  superintendent,  matron 
and  other  officers  had  nothing  different 
from  what  was  provided  for  the  fam- 
i»y,  as  we  all  ate  at  the  same  tables: 
that  we  were  desirous  of  helping  all 
the  blind  people  to  become  all  that  it 
was  possible  for  them  to  become;  and 
to  this  end  we  endeavored  to  accustom 
them  to  such  surroundings  and  to 
such  a  mode  of  living  as  would  charac-s 
terize  the  better  class  of  laboring  peo- 
ple. It  was  in  this  connection  tnat  I 
made  the  remark  quoted  in  the  article 
under  consideration,  that  so  long  as 
the  attendance  of  the  pupils  here  was 
not  c,ompulsory,  if  any  of  them  did  n  >t 
feel  like  remaining  and  co-operating 
with  us  in  our  efforts  to  provide  for 
them  all  that  was  comprehended  in  the 
liberal  provision  of  the  state  they  could 
withdraw  from  the  institution  at  any 
time,  adding,  in  a  joking  way,  that  :. 
would  render  any  assistance  they  de- 
sired in  packing  their  trunks,  etc. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  analyze  the  arti- 
cle further.  The  whole  spirit  of  it  is 
false  and  unjust.  What  little  film  of 
truth  is  attached  to  some  parts  of  it. 
loses  its  value  by  its  association  and 
misplacement. 

At  the  present  time  we  have  28  blind 
people  who  are  working  in  harmony 
with  the  officials  and  with  one  another. 
So  far  as  I  know  all  are  loyal  and  true 
to  the  institution.  Our  different  indus- 
tries are  prospering.  Character  is  be- 
ing developed.  We  are  always  glad  to 
show  visitors  about  and  acquaint  them 
with  what  we  are  doing.  We  have 
nothing  to  hide,  and  in  defending  our 


position  we  will  use  no  roundabout  or 
underhanded  measures.  We  are  neith- 
er afraid  nor  ashamed  to  write  over  our 
own  signature  and  will  meet  any  hon- 
orable foe  in  open  conflict. 

We  are  doing  here  a  grand  and  noble 
work.  The  day  is  approaching  when 
Connecticut  will  be  as  proud  of  her  pio- 
neer institut'fm  for  the  adult  blind  as 
is  Massachusetts  of  her  Perkins  institu- 
tion. In  the  years  to  come  it  will  be 
impossible  to  find  people  who  will  admit 
that  they  ever  had  aught  but  a  friendly 
feeling  for  this  work.  All  the  pupils 
both  from  within  and  without  the  state 
that  have  honestly  and  persistently  en- 
deavored to  make  the  most  and  the  best 
of  themselves  and  of  their  opportunities 
bear  uniform  testimony  to  their  appre- 
ciation of  what  the  institution  has  done 
for  them. 

That  mistakes  have  sometimes  been 
made  in  the  management  of  the  affairs, 
no  one  knows  better  or  regrets  more 
profoundly  than  those  through  whose 
travail  the  organization  had  its  birth. 
But  no  great  philanthropy  was  ever  ori- 
ginated and  developed  with  scanty  capi- 
tal,   few    friends    and    some    enemies, 
without  not  only  mistakes  being  made, 
but  measures  adopted  and  justifiably  so, 
which    under    different    circumstances 
could  have  been  avoided.    Most  of  us, 
as  individuals,  in  looking  back  over  our 
private  lives,  can  discover  some  things 
which  had  we  had  the  experience  which 
came  later,  would  never  have  occurred. 
But  without  wasting  our  time  in  idle 
regrets,  we  are  simply  to  gird  ourselves 
afresh  and,  grown  wiser  by  our  mis- 
takes, press  forward  with  renewed  cour- 
age toward  our  ideal. 

CHARLES  H.  JONES. 
General  Superintendent. 

CuPBURO 


The  Michigan  Sehool  for  the 
is  a  literary,  musical  and  trade  schoo, 
for  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
those  whose'sight  is  too  poor  for  them 
to  attend  the  common  schools.  It  is 
a  State  Institution,  and  is  free  to  all 
who  are  eligible.  There  is  no  charge 
for  tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing, 
mending,  medicine,  or  nurse  atten- 
dance. In  ca3e  of  inability  to  furnish 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses  these 
are  also  furnished  by  the  State. 

If  you  know  of  a  child  who  is  out 
of  school  because  of  poor  eyes  please 
write  to  School  for  the  Blind,  Lan- 
sing, Mich. 


FRENCH   WRITING   SYSTEM   FOR   THE   BLIND. 

In  l8,9,  the  Braa,erfjner:  ^^^e^pt 

This  machine  is  composed  of  a  meta  ^  _. 

reglet,  wh,ch  *%££%%£»  I"  ere  .'r,  twentyfou, 
^r^r^'lna  Caen1  Squa,e  is  susceptible  of  form,„g  a 

letter'  ■,      ,  thick  sheet  of  paper  is  placed  on  the  frame 

In  order  to  write,  a    h ck    heet        p  p  d  ions  COr- 

between  the  reglet  and  a ^shee  to    -,  ^  the  kft 

responding  to  the  lutle     o.es  ,n  th «  ««£  ^  he  passes  int0 

hand  as  a  guide  and,  with  a  poi 

the  holes  of  the  reglet  forms  ^^"^^  When 
,„  relief  on  the  opposite  ^  J^^^  the  end  o{  the  frame- 
one  line  is  finished— that  is,  wnc  indefinitely. 

he  moves  the  paper  and  begins  another  hne    and  so  ^ 

Since  the  characters  must  be  read  on  *e^POS  to 

one  on  which  they  are  formed    the  wn    ngmust     c  g  ^  ^ 

lef,     The  blind  must  learn  two  ^ff^J     them  from  the  right. 
letters  from  the  wrong  side  and  one  for  read     g  ^ 

As  the  sheet  of  paper  is  fastened   to  the   frame, 
to  correct  a  mistake. 

A  new  invention  permits  *. ,*££ -  «  ^"^ft 
ffiS:5^      He6  hi  hut  one  a.phahet  to  .earn,  which  he  can 

acquire  in  six  lessons.  ed  instrument  and  reg- 

Mr.  Dussaud,  the  invento  .^  d         s_ 

'"  f"r  WlHe°Cr "X .IS  ^rument^imply  presses  on  small 
sions  in  the  pape    t, w-  ..    thdr  turn   press  on  raised 

mobile  keys,  which  ■£  h°»°  of  (he  ho|lows  in  the  zinc  plate 

metal  points,  which   take  the  P  ^  thus  in  reUef  on 

i^T^^"«y  \  «"-  — disp,adng 

-rJdition   to  the  r;   ad —s     tfie   ^-^ 
arithmetically,  which  ~Jf  £»    J  „  much  thinner..     The  ma- 

great  boon  to  the  blind.  w    p    Atwell> 

Consul. 
ROUBAIX,  March  18,  1902. 
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A  BLIND   EXPERT   TINKER. 
"Qua-  a  blind  "^er  £***«** 

exPer    of  the  institution,  fixing  up  tools 
Sches  and  clocks.    He  also  hunt,  and 
fishes  unaccompanied-    He  v.  as  mmaeu 
by  a  mine  explosion,  _J 


,„te '      


Date  . 
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INSTITUTE  FOR..  BUN) 


SOME     SIDELIGHTS    THROWN     OX     AN 
INDIANAPOLIS    SCHOOL,. 


The     Students     Play     Baseball     in     the 

Summer    and     Have     Snowball 

Fights   in   Winter. 


PERSONNEL   OF   THE    TEACHERS 


GEORGE     S.    WILSON     HAS    BEEX     Sl- 
rEHIXTENDEXT   FIVE    YEARS, 


Facts    Concerning   an    Institution    that 

the  Public   Knows   Little   About 

—Subject    in   Detail. 


! 


Persons  passing  the  Institution  lor  the 
Blind  when  the  boys  are  at  play  in  the 
yard  are  often  much  surprised  to  see  thorn 
engaged  in  a  baseball  same,  or,  if  it  is  win- 
ter, having  a  snowball  tight.  A  visit  to  the 
Blind  Institute,  however,  will  soon  cpn- 
vince  one  that  there  is  in  fact  little  differ- 
ence between  the  pupils  of  this  sehool  and 
those  where  the  scholars  h  use  of 

their   eyes.     There   is   a   mistaken    idea    that 
the    students    attend     t'he    institute    to     be 
treated,  but  this  is  not  true.    TftoVpurpose 
of    the    institution    is    purely    educational, 
and    the  aim   is   to   give  a  pi 
lion   to  the  young  blind   of  both   Sexes,   ro- 
sining   in    the    State.      All    cnnimni 
branches    are   taught,     and     an     epcl 
course  in  music  is  available  to  all   having 

it  in  that  direction.  A  thbroi 
in  several  industrial  trades,  such  as  broom- 
making',  cane  chair-seating  and  piano  tun- 
ing, is  given.  The  girls  learn  sowing  by 
hand  and  machine,  knitting.  Crocheting  and 
fancy  work.  The  purpose  of  this  is  10  make 
pupils  useful,  contented,  self-supporting 
Citizens.  No  one  under  eight  or  over  tweti-  1 
ty-one  years  of  age  is  admitted.  At  present  ' 
there  are  160  student  in  the  school.  About 
half  of  these  are  boys.  There  are  fifty-six 
counties  represented  in  the  institution,  and 
about  half  of  the  pupils  can  see,  some  hav- 
ing the  use  of.  their  eyes  as  well  as  any 
one  but  being  unable  to  put  them  to  the 
task  of  reading. 

The  grounds  of  the  institute  are  exceed- 
ingly beautiful,  and  are  frequently  com- 
mented on  by  visitors,  many  of  whom  won- 
der at  the  reason  of  having  such  a  magnifi- 
cent place  for  people  who  cannot  see.  How- 
ever, it  is  these  very  pleasant  surround- 
ings which  make  the  lives  of  (he  students 
=0  much  more  enjoyable.  The  grounds,  in- 
eluding  St.  Clair  Park,  which  also  belongs 
to  the  State,  cover  eight  acres.  A  large 
greenhouse  is  kept  up,  with  a  gardener  in 
charge  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
grounds  in  good  shape. 

THE   SUPERINTENDENT. 

The  Blind  Institute  is  con!  rolled  by  thp 
State  and  is  managed  by  a  superintendent, 
who  at  present  is  >lr.  George  S.  Wilson. 
Mr.  Wilson  has  been  at  the  institute  for 
over  five  years,  during  which  time  he  has 
done  much  toward  the  upbuilding  of  the 
school  system  so  that  this  part'  of  the 
school    will    compare    favorably    with    any 


I 
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academy   for  learning  any   place.     11.°   • 
tire  common  school  course  and  high  n  hoo 
course  are.  nd  the  former  does in. 

differ  at  all  from  that  in  the  public  sctv 
while  the  latter  is  as  complete  as  it  possioly 
can  be  for  the  blind.  • 

The  literary  department  is  ytry  adequate 

and  the  work  done  would  reflect  credit  on 
any  school,  [t  is  in  charge  of  Mr.  T.  E. 
Kinzie,  Anna  G.  Gravens,  Frances  McCray, 
Louise  Hawley,  Nannie  Crampton  and 
Jenny  Welling.  A  phase  of  the  work  done 
in  this  institute  and  of  which  those  in 
charge  are  exceedingly  proud  is  the  musi- 
cal education  which  one  may  get  here. 
This  department  is  finely  equipped,  and  a 
Student  may  receive  instruction  equal  to 
that  to  be  had  in  many  of  the  large  con- 
servatories. Those  in  charge  of  the  musical 
department  are  Miss  Adelaide  Carman, 
William  Shannon,  Lillie  J.  Adam  and 
Bertha  Schellschmidt. 
The  industrial  portion  of  the  institute  is 
interesting'  and  the  work  done  by  the 
boys  in  this  department  is  excellent. 
Broom  making  and  cane  seating  chairs  is 
the  principal  work  done,  although  other 
work  of  this  kind  is  turned  out.  The  idea 
is  not  to  make  money  out  of  the  depart- 
ment, but  to  instruct  the  pupils  in  this  line 
of  work.  The  instructors  in  charge  of  the 
department  are  Mr.  Charles  B.  Keeler, 
Oara  B.  French  and  Frank  Smith.  A  small 
building  at  the  north  end  of  the  main  build- 
.hg  is  the  factory,  and  is  well  arranged  for 
•his  kind  of  work.  It  was  originally  the  in- 
stitute proper  until  the  present  one  was 
erected. 

ither  valuable  feature  to  the  insti- 
tute is  the  physical  culture  department, 
which  is  under  the  direction  of  Miss  Maj 
Van  Wie.  In  the  basement  is  an  excellently 
equipped  gymnasium,  where  the  pupils  are 
put  through  a  course  of  exercise  every 
Bay.  The  instruction  here  does  not  differ 
from  ih.it  of  any  oth<  r  gymnasium  class. 

I iow  the  blind  can  be 
taught  in  is  departments  or  how 

it  is  p.  five  a  blind  person  a  com- 

mon-school   education    or      a      high-school 
question  which  can  best 
a   visit    to    the     institute, 
Of    (he    students    may 
-.-    bo    seen.      The    pupils    read      from 
'   letters,    the   system   being   known   as 
Vork  point.    Their  Sunday-school 
Is    printed    in    this    way,    as    is     the 
school  work  of  all  kinds.     To  spell   the  pu- 
pils have  small   articles   called   slates,   and 
in  this  are  small  squares,  allowing  a   punch 
to  go  through,  so  when  the  student  is  given 
a  word  he  punches  the  squan  Ing  to 

the  m<  rid  thus  makes  the  holes,  i 

ing  Hi.'  word. 

UNDER    A    DISADVANTAGE. 
Tt  is  said   thai    nine-tenths  of  the  knowl- 
edge that  one  acquires  is  gained 
so  it  can   be  seen  at  what  a   greal   d 
vantage   a    blind  Is.    The    prin 

on    winch    thi  non    of    the    blind    la 

nil  powers  under  the  control 
will  ma  aim  d     The  se  pow<  .  .• 

"..I    ;<l    I  he    period 
•.'.  ing  to  the  si-eat. 
education    to  he  touch  is 

ble  the  bj.  -b  t  his 

All  knowled*  originally   received   by 

Now,  hnwev*  i .   the  oth< 

ped.     A    large    amount   of 

know  I  ■  '  ure. |    through    sight, 

.in    while   all    thai    I 

loin-h   .  i  li<    tongue  Is  the 

-    anatomy,    while 

i  lined    Into   distin- 

iy    as    well.     II     i 

nighl     h\ 
he  Ullnd   I  nsl  i'lut. 

umber    ..i 
pplor.  d     i  riiiKs  ju  touch   owl 

lingly   interesting   to 

.it  of   (he  <  due  ■'.Hi r   the   blind 

blind 

<d    no 

m.     H'.w.m  i-r,  In   Mil    early  part   of 


I  lished  in  Europe  for  the  purpose  of  giving 
!  them    a    limited    education.    These    schools 
)  were     kepi     up     by    charity,     but    flourished 
J  nevertheless.    The  iivst  school  for  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind  was  established  in  Eu- 
rope ia  ItSSI  by,  Valentine  Hauy,   It  svaa 
started   at   Paris   and   was   decidedly    (rude 
In    a    short    time,    attention    was    called    to 
the  progress  which  the  students  were  mak- 
ing in  the  school  in  Kurope.  and  it  was  but 
Q  short  time  before  a  movement  was  started 
in  the  United  States  for  the  establishment 
of    institutions    of    learning    for    the    blind 
However,    it    was    a    long    time    until    this 
movement  terminated  in  the  founding  of  a 
school.    The     first     school     was    started     in 
Boston  in  ISCfcr.    Foremost  among  the  origi- 
nators   of    this    institution    was    the    well- 
known  historian  Prescott,   who  was  himself 
blind.    He    was    a    strong    factor    in    caus- 
ing the  founding  of  these  schools  in  Amer- 
ica,  because,   as   in   Kurope,   the   blind   were 
considered  unfortunate,  but  Prescott  pi 
himself   to   be   such   an   adept    student   that 
an    effort    was    made    to    start    a    school    for 
those   who   were   so   unfortunate   as   to   not 
have,   the   use   of   their   eyes.    The   historian 
was  one  of  the  trustees  of  the  school  that 
was  established  in  1829. 

Bl  ILT  IN  1847. 
The  building  of  a  blind  institute  was  first 
considered  in  Indiana  in  the  early  part  of 
the  last  century.  James  M.  Ray  visited 
the  Blind  institute  of  Kentucky  and  saw 
the  advisability  of  such  a  school,  and  when 
he    returned    a   tax    was    Si  I    ftom    the 

Legislature  to  raise  a  fund  to  build  such 
an  institution  for  Indiana.  In  1847  the 
present  institute  was  built.  The  site  was 
purchased  for  $n,000  and  is  now  worth 
$400,000.  Every  State  now -has  such  an  in- 
stitution and  New  York  and  Pennsylvania 
have  two  each.  Nine  pupils  comprised  the 
roll  when  the  Blind  Institute  first  started. 
Before  it  was  built  the  blind  of  Indiana 
were  sent  to  the  school  in  Louisville,  Ky. 
The  present  broom  factory  was  the  orig- 
inal building  and  before  it  was  put  up  a 
small  room  was  rented.  The  Indiana  insti- 
tution is  one  of  the  finest  in  the  United 
States. 
A  blind  person  can  do  most  everything 
hat  one  can  do  who  has  the  use  of  his 
:yes  and  during  the  long  winter  evenings 
:he  pupils  amuse  themselves  by  various 
aastimes.  They  play  cards,  checkers, 
lominos  and  other  games  of  the  kind  in 
which  the  touch  can  be  used.  The  boys 
enjoy  themselves  in  the  warm  weather  by 
playing  ball,  and  the  boys  that  cannot  sec 
at  all  are  able  to  bat  as  well  as  many  of 
those  having  the  use  of  their  eyes.  Thej 
do  this  by  the  sound,  the  hearing  of  one 
who  cannot  see  being  decidedly  acute. 

There  are  many  persons  who  Believe  that 
the  blind  have  no  use  in  the  world  outside 
of  sitting  down  and  allowing  some  one  to 
wait  on  them.  However,  this  is  an  entirely 
wrong  impression  because  nearly  every 
occupation  is  followed  by  some  one  who 
has  lost  his  eyesight.  That  is  the  purp 
of  this  large  institution  to  make  useful 
citizens.  The  most  prominent  vocation 
among  the  blind  is  that  of  piano  tuning. 
also  merchants,  lawyers,  doctors, 
a  few  farmers,  many  musicians  and 
are  engaged  in  newspaper  work. 

The  I   characteristics   of   the  blind 

are  exceedingly  interesting  and  the   <r 
o  many  persons  h  icerning 

iE    worths-    of    note.      As    a    rule    they   are   like 
other  people,  although  their  afflict*. 

them    to    be    different    to    a    certain 

degree^    Tin  •  ly  more  na  rrow 

in   scope  and   physically    weaker   than    the 

ry  individual,  owing  to  the  fact  thai 

i  krich 

able  to  get.    An  idea  con 
;  eople  iioi  acquaint!  d  with  blind  ] 
they   arc   happier   than    th. 

This   i     not  1  rue,  altl 
are  nol    an]    mere  u.  is  a 

matter  of  fact,    however,    that  those   who 

ad   the   u  e  of  theli 
much   happier   than   the  ones   who   I.e.  em. 
blind    later    in    life.      This    is    accounted    for 


by  the  reason  that  the  former  do  not  n 
ize   their   situation    while    the    latter    know 
what  a  serious  loss  they  ha 

MUSIC!  ANLY   Q I J  A  L I  TIES. 

Another  idea,  and  one  that  is  most  widely 
belieied,  is  that  he  blind  are  better  musi- 
cians than  those  who  use  their  eyes.    Tl 
are  not  better  adapted  to  music,  but  on  ac- 
count of  their  affliction  cultivate   this   tal- 
ent more  than  the  ordinary  person.     Heme 
the  power  of  hearing  being  so  acute  ma] 
i'.    very   easy   for   a   blind   person    to    learn 
music    and    is    responsible  -for    tho    opinion 
which,  although  nearly  universal,  is  untrue. 
The  causes   of  blindness  are   also   inters 
ing  and  something  with  which  few  are  fa- 
miliar.    In   hot   and   sandy   countries    this 
affliction   is   found   to   the   greatest   exl 
while  in  temperate  climates  one  in  a  thou- 
sand is  blind.     More  blindness  comes  from 
cities' and    mining    regions    than    from    the 
agricultural     vicinities.       Acci.b 
much    more    blindness    than    fifteen    years 
ago,    but   fewer   children    are     blind     from 
birth  than  in  the  past. 

Blind  characters  in  literature  arc  almost 
always    painted   as   decidedly    angelic    il 
viduals,  and  the  women  are  generally   lery 
cnofl,  while  the  men  are  the  reverse.  Again 
the   public   has   the   wrong   impression,    b<  - 
cause    the   moral    tendency   of   the   blind    is 
just   the   same   as   that  of     any     on. 
However,    it    is    not   at    all     strange 
writers    should   be    led    to   believe    as    i lei- 
do,   with  a  few  exes  ,  Cor  this 
type    of    blind    man    as    judf 

public  is  naturally  the  beggar  on  Ih 
come?;,    Who    is    more    than    likely    a    fraud. 
Women    arc    seldom    scon    on      I 

usion  is  that  they  arc  b.  I 
than  the  men.  However,  ;,li 


both   sexes  soon    teaches  one   that    the   blind 

are   no  different  from  other  people  in   Uieir 

moral  development. 

Mr.     William    II.    Churchman,     who    v. 

I 
I  eiintendent    of    the    Blind    Instil 

twenty-eight   years,    and    who    was    himself 
blind,  says  this  of  those  who  do  not  hi 
use  o$  their  eyes:     "The  human   soul,   in    its 
relation  to  external  nature,  is  like  a  inn 
instrument.     In   itself   it  is  an   invisible  ex- 
istence,  having  the   capacity  and   elements 
ol    harmony.    The  senses,  the  brain  and  the 
nervous    system    constitute     the     beautiful 
framework   which    the   Creator   has    woven 
amund  its  mysterious  invisible  strings.  This 
living   instrument   is  at  first   voiceless 
silent,     but     When    't    is    properly    wrou 
upon    by    those    outward     influences    wl 
exist  in  the  various  forms  and   adaptations 
of  the  material  world,  it  gives  forth  ravish- 
ing   strains    of    exquisite    harmony.      N 
when   some  of   the  finer  chords  of  this  won- 
derful   instrument,    those    which    carry    the 

utiful  windings  of  the  m<  lod 
tribute    their   rich    blendings   of  -color,    lighl 
and  to   the  deep-swelling   harmoi 

1  hymn  of  praise,   remain  un- 

touched  save   but    lightly    by   th  of 

are,    though    no    discord    may    result    lu 
imar  the  effect,  yet  there  will  be  nee 

V>f  so  is     ol    the  parts  necessary   to  that    rich 
ftoo,l    of    harmony    Which    alone   can    sal 
(he  ear  ol    Deity." 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


APRIL  .19.  1902. 


Tiik  L    C.  Reading  Room  KOK    thk 

Blind 

Under  the    judicious    management  of 
Misa  EtUJosselyo    (rutin,    the  readings 
a,  th«  pavilion  for    the  blind  the  Library 
„f  Cnngresa  have    been    given  weekly  in 
the  delightful    room    set    apart    for  that 
purpose.       Many    distinguished     persons 
have  taken  part    in  these    gratuitous   en- 
tertainments,     the    volunteers    generally 
furnishing  all  the  service  necessary    with- 
out much    solictation.     I    have    recently 
been  pleased  to  note  that.another  member 
of  the  community  of  1   Itle  papers,  taking 
a  special  interest  in  the  Mind,    has    gone 
to  keep  bom  pan  j  with  the  Tablet  at  that 
Mecca  of  the    Mind    in     Washington.     I 
have  teason  lo  believe  that   the    manager 
would  be    pleased    to    have    the     whole 
family  represented  on    ber   table    and    in 
her  files,    and    I  know,    from    the    lively 
|  gratitude    expressed     for     the      humble 
visits  of  the  Tablet,    that    more    preten- 
tious journals  would    receive     their    full 
proportion  of  acknowledgment.     The  de- 
sire seems  to  be,  to  make  the    pavilion    a 
sort  of  bureau  of   information    and     mu-  i 
scum  of    appliances    in    the    educational  1 
fi,  Id  so  far  as  it  touches  the    prospects  of 
the  blind.     The  object  seems  to  me  to  b  ■ 

a  most  worthy  one,  and  would  naturally 
commend  itself  to  all  who  sympathize 
with  this  movement.  I  maysiy  th  it  ai 
address  that  reaches  thd  pivilioo  with- 
out the  whole  routine  of  the  Library  of 
Congress  is  .vliss  Etta  J.  G-itfii,  Rnd- 
ing  Room  for  the  Blind.  Library  Con- 
gress., Washington,  D.  C.  Matter  ad- 
dressed to  the  Library  of  Congress  simply, 
has  to  pass  through  the  hands  of  many 
persons  before  it  is  sifted  down  to  the 
rooms  for  which  it  is  intended. 

The  late  visit  of  the  distinguished  and 
venerable  Supt.  Warren  Wilkinson  of 
the  California  Inst,  for  the  Deaf  and  the 
Blind  to  the  East  has  been  very  cursorily 
described  by  the  facile  pen  of  the  traveler 
in  recent  umnbers  of  the  "News."  Mr. 
Wilkinson's  journey,  undertaken  for  rest 
and  relief  from  care  for  a  season,  alfotded 
him  many  opportunities  to  vi«it  the 
schools  of  the  sort  that  most  interest  him. 
He  seems  to  have  complimented  quite  i 
large  number  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  and 
at  least  two  iustitutioLS  whose  work  i 
directed  to  the  blind,  among  them,  thi 
pavilion  for  the  blind  at  the  L  C,  to 
which  he  pays  a  worthy  tribute,  and  u 
may  be  fairly  prophesied,  that  the  News 
will  now  find  its  way  thither.      While  th-; 


venerable  superintendent  was  catching  a 
few  minutes"  repose  in  an  easy  chair  be- 
fore the  desk  of  Miss  GirHn,  let  us  imagine 
what  might  so  easily  have  pissed  almost, 
unconsciously  thiMugh  his  miud: 

And  I  saw  in  my  dream  that    the  heart 
of  a  great    and     wealthy     philanthropist 
was  moved  to  use  some  of  his  accumula- 
tions in  the  cultivation    of  some    of    the 
neglected  places  in  the    field     of    human 
well-wisbiug.      At  length  he  called  me  to 
him,  and  said,  "My  frien  1,  you  ought  to 
know,  if  you  do  not,  what  could  be  done 
for  the  benefit  of  the  bliud     children    of 
the  world  that  would  make    them    more 
useful   men  and     womeu     through    their 
education.      Wise  aid    to  the  youug  will 
make  the  nt;Xt  generation  of    older  blind 
happier  and  more  self  reliant  and    useful. 
Mix  brains  enough  with  your  planning  to 
avoid  mistakes  of  misjudgment.      Cut  out 
all  piejudice,  pride  of  opinion,  and    per- 
sonal aggrandizement,  and    call   to     your 
counsels  the  wisest  and  broadest  men  and 
women,  and  advise  me   so    prudently  and 
well  that  I  may  make  no  mistake    in    the 
execution  of  the  purpose  I  have    forced  ; 
for  I  mean  to  set  apart  some  half-million 
or  so  of  easily  earned  money  where  it  cm 
bring   the    light   to  the  lives   of  the  blind 
and  the  uncertainties  of  my  own  future." 

It  was  all  so  suddeu  that  I  thought  I 
ought  take  l  imc  to  consider  the  matter; 
but  au  impatient  gesture  warned  me  that 
I  must  catch  the  blessing  as  it  flew,  so  I 
said,  hand  over  the  half-million,  and  I 
will  get  down  to  business.  So  he  handed 
me  bis  check,  and  I  had  a  few  wise 
friends  together,  and  we  planned  a  great 
museum  and  library  for  the  blind,  and 
put  Miss  Gilfin  in  charge  of  it. 


BOSTON    JOURNAL- 


APRIL    22,     1902. 
LOVE  AT  FIRST  SOUND. 


Both  Were  Blind,  but  Each  Fell 
in  Love  With  the  Voice  of  the 
Other — Wedded  in  New  York. 

New  York,  April  21.— In  the  presence 
of  a  throng'  that  crowded  SS.  Peter 
and  Paul's  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  Rich- 
ard Fleming  and  Miss  Delphine  Hinch- 
man,  who  fell  in  love  with  each  other's 
voices,  were  married  last  night.  Mr. 
Fleming  is  24  years  old  and  his  bride 
is  four  years  younger.  Both  have  been 
blind  from  birth. 

Mr.  Fleming  is  a  manufacturer  of 
brooms  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  well  known 
in  Charlton  Avenue,  where  he  lives. 
He  has  a  good  income  from  his  busi- 
ness. 

He  first  met  Miss  Hinchman  at  a  re- 
ception given  for  her  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Nicholson  of  174  Division 
Avenue,  about  18  months  ago.  To  para- 
phrase a  familiar  expression  to  fit  the 
case,  they  fell  in  love  at  first  sound, 
being  mutually  attracted  by  their 
voices.  Young  Mr.  Fleming  evinced  a 
decided  interest  in  Miss  Hinchman,  and  i 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  call  upon  her.  ' 
Permission    was    granted,    and    he    be-  f 


I 


came  a  freauent   visitor  at  the  Nichol- 
son home. 

In  due  time  lie  proposed  marriage  and 
was  accepted.     Rev.  Father  o  Brien  at 
7  o'clock   last  night  performed  the  c 
mony   which   united  them.     Miss   An 

9    was    maid    of    honor,     and    J. 
Howard  acted  as  best  man.     Becaus 
the  novelty  of  tic  wedding,   there 
as  large  an  assemb]  tators  as 

the  church  could  bold. 

After   the   ceremony,    a    reception    I 
■n    by    Mrs.    Nicholson   at    her    ho 
to  which  50  friends  oung  couple 

n    invited.        i  lespite    t  he 
that    both    bride;    am  .room    v 

blind,     there     v.  a  g     n  unusual     in  | 

the  ceremony.     Neithi 
rassed   by    the    lack    of   sisht,    but    the  j 
usual    wedding    journey,    it    was    s; 
will    bo    omitted. 

THE  TIMES, 

Hartford,  Conn. 

14  April   Jjgft 

^ 


Professor  Edward  D.  Campbell,  the 
blind  professor  of  analytical  chemistry 
in  the  University  of  Michigan,  is  en- 
gaged upon  the  flrs.t  of  a  series  of  ex- 
periments that  will  take  years  of  labor 
before  completed.  When  finished  the 
results,  it  is  expected,  will  be  of  ines- 
timable value  to  the  manufacturers  of 
Portland  cement,  as  this  product  will 
be  turned  out  on  as  scientific  a  basis  as 
is  steel  at  the  present  time.  Profes- 
sor Campbell  has  devised  the  first  fur- 
nace in  which  the  factors  of  time  and 
temperature  can  be  absolutely  con- 
trolled and  his  test  will  cover  all  com- 
plications of  clay  and  mart.  Professor 
Campbell  is  said  to  be  the  first  to  take 
up  the  research  work  on  this  absolutely 
scientific  plan. 


Date. 


John  T.  Tillinghast  of  this  city  has 
been  apoointed  a  member  of  the  board 
of  trustees'  of  the  New  England  home 
for  aged,  infirm  and  blind  deaf  mutes 
of  Boston. 




BLINDED  EYJ3NEE2 
Duxbury]  Mask.  AofTT  20.-W.  L-7 
Sherman,  a  prominent  citizen  o>f  this 
town,  was  taken  with  a  sneezing  fit 
yesterday  afternoon,  which  resulted in 
the  loss  of  the  Sight  ot  one  eye.  The 
Casd  is  puzzling  the  local  physicians. 


-    "T~ 


A  cinematograph  for  the  btoi  has 
been  invented  by  Dr  Dussand,  a  French 
physician.  The  successive  stages  of  the 
nlcture  are  embossed  on  sheets  of  tin 
and  made  to  revolve  rapidly  between 
the  fingers  of  the  blind  person.- 


"", sjP 
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Both  Were  Blind,  but  Each  Fell 
in  Love  With  the  Voice  of  the 
Other— Wedded  Last  Night. 

New  York,  April  21.— In  the  presence 
Of-  a  throng  that  crowded  St.  Peter 
and  Paul's  Church,  in  Brooklyn,  Rich- 
ard Fleming  and  Miss  Delphine  Hinch- 
man,  who  well  in  love  with  each  other's 
voices,  were  married  last  night.  Mr. 
Fleming  is  24  years  old  and  his  bride 
is  four  years  younger.  Both  have  been 
blind  from  birth. 

Mr.  Fleming  is  a  manufacturer  of 
brooms  in  Brooklyn,  and  is  well  known 
in  Charlton  Avenue,  where  he  lives. 
He  has  a  good  income  from  his  busi- 
ness. 

He  first  met  Miss  Hinchman  at  a  re- 
ception given  for  her  by  her  sister, 
Mrs.  Blanche  Nicholson  of  174  Division 
Avenue,  about  18  months  ago.  To  para- 
phrase a  familiar  expression  to  fit  the 
case,  they  fell  in  love  at  first  sound, 
being  mutually  attracted  by  their 
voices.  Young  Mr.  Fleming  evinced  a 
decided  interest  in  Miss  Hinchman,  and 
asked  to  be  allowed  to  call  upon  her. 
Permission  was  granted,  and  he  be- 
came a  frequent  visitor  at  the  Nichol- 
son home. 

In  due  time  he  proposed  marriage  and 
-  accepted.  Rev.  Father  O'Brien  at 
7  o'clock  last  night  performed  the  cere- 
mony which  united  them.  Miss  Annie 
Conners  was  maid  of  honor,  and  .J. 
Howard  acted  as  best  man.  Because  of 
the  novelty  of  the  wedding,  there  was 
as  large  an  assemblage  of  spectators  as 
the  church  could  hold. 

After  the  ceremony,  a  reception  was 
given  by  Mrs.  Nicholson  at  her  home, 
to  which  50  friends  of  the  young  couple 
had  been  invited.  Despite  the  fact 
that  both  bride  and  bridegroom  were 
blind,  there  was  nothing  unusual  in 
the  ceremony.  Neither  seemed  einbas- 
rassed  bv  the  lack  of  sight,  but  the 
usual  wedding  journey,  it  was  said, 
will   be   omitted. 

^*BLI  :    CuPBURO 
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REPLIES  TO  ATTACK. 


Charlotte    31.  Hinma>    I>efend«   Iuitltute 
tut   tlio    mind. 

The  communication""Uerewith  is  in 
response  to  a  communication  attacking 
the  Connecticut  Institute  tor  the  Blind,  j 
which  was  given  space  in  another  paper. 
!  The  paper  which  contained  th«  attack 
declined  to  use  the  reply  and  xne  Globe 
has  Been  asfeeci  to  publish  it:  .',] 

"  Another  blind  person  asKs  tor  space 
in  yonr  columns  to  tell  her  story.  1  am 
blind  and  have  be«n  connected  witn  the 
Connecticut  institute  from  its  very  be- 
ginning. During  all  tnis  time  I  have 
not  found  the  conditions  here  so  severe 
as  to  compel  me  to  return  to  my  good 
home,  there  to  be  in  a  large  measure  de- 
pendent on  my  widowed  mother.  Few 
people  in  any  walK  ot  lite  arrive  at  ma- 
turity witnout  having  to  encounter 
much  that  is  contrary  to  their  private 
judgment,  and  my  case  is  no  ex<  eption 
to  the  rule.  Nevertheless,  1  am  loyal  to 
the  baoKbone  t«  the  Connecticut  msti- 
tute.  which  is  duin<  so  much  for  the 
nduit  blind.  1  do  not  speak  Irom  a  no- 
i  sition  ot  ease  »nd  high  pay.  Such  a  po- ' 
sition  was  never  mine  and  since  the 
legislature  denied  its    the   working  cam 

tal  which  we  s,o  much  needed  my  duties 
have  been  increased  and  my  pay  dimin- 
ished. Notwithstanding  all  ihis.I  would 
rather  take  the  iroweJ  and  lay  the  small- 
er! brick  in  our  noble  edifice  than  to 
hurl  a  bomb  at  its  inundation  stons. 
"United  we  6tand,  divided  we  tall," 
should  be  the  lilelong  motto  ot  every 
blind  person  in  our  Flute  and  land.  My 
blind  friend*  at  the.  institute  heartily 
endorse  these  ht.nthnents. 

"Charlotte   M.    I  tinman.  " 


THE  LEADER, 

Pittsburg,  Peim. 
13  Apr*  19QO 


IS  A  GENIUS 
THOUGH  BLIND. 


Marvelous   Achievements  of  Adam  Geibel, 
the  Sightless  Composer. 


Does  Some  Extraordinary  *  Stunts"  at  the  Piano  for  the  Edifica- 
tion of  a  Reporter — Has  Written  Much  Popular  Music,  In- 
cluding "Dixie  Kid"  and  Some  High  Class  Church  Music. 
His  Wonderful  Ear  and  Memory. 

This  was  done,    the  finished  alphabet,   of 


The  composer  of  "Kentucky  Babe," 
"Little  Cotton  Dolly,"  and  "Dixie  Kid" 
has  been  a  visitor  to  Pittsburg  during 
the  past  wek.  That  is  the  quickest  and 
surest  way  to  introduce  Adam  Geibel  to 
most  readers  for  who  does  not  know  these 
songs,  or  somo  of  them?  Many  of  the 
supercilious  musicians  who  see  no  music 
In  rag  time  would  think  this  an  unworthy 
Introduction;  they  would  have  mentioned 
him  as  the  musical  wonder,  the  famous 
blind  organist  of  Philadelphia,  the  com- 
poser of  many  well-known  pieces  of  vocal 
and  instrumental  music,  of  varied  style 
and  dignity.  But  the  songs  of  the  class 
mentioned  above  have  delighted  more 
ears  than  the  more  ambitious  composi- 
tions, and  they  have  a  great  deal  of  real 
music  in  them.  At  least  they  will  bo 
recognized  by  every  one  as  of  the  best  and 
prettiest  class  of  so-called  coon  songs. 

Mr.  Geibel  was  the  guest  abrlng  most 
of  his  stay  here,  of  Benjamin  Franklin 
Butts,  of  this  city,  a  close  personal  friend 
of  the  blind  composer.  For  several  days, 
however,  Mr.  Geibel  visited  Alden  F. 
Hays,  of  Sewickley,  who  was  a  school- 
mate of  his  at  the  Institution  for  the 
Plind  in  Philadelphia.  Mr.  Geibel's 
daughter,  Miss  Catharine  Geibel,  accom- 
panied him  everywhere,  guiding  him  and 
helping  him  in  every  way. 

How  can  he  compose?  How  can  be 
play?  How  can  he  read  music  or  write 
it?  one  asks.  But  after  an  hour's  talk 
with  him  It  seems  as  if  he  could  do  any- 
thing that  any  other  man  can  do.  As  he 
sat  in  Mr.  Butts'  studio  the  other  day. 
and  joined  in  the  conversation,  turning 
toy  ard  the  person  addressed  as  he  spoke, 
talking  intelligently  on  all  subjects  that 
happened  to  come  up;  or  as  he  sat  at  the 
piano,  and  sang  and  played  easily  and 
unhesitatingly  and  well,  one  would  not 
have  thought  of  him  as  one  afflicted,  ex- 
cept now  and  then  as  he  needed  guidance  I 
in  going  from  his  chair  to  the  piano 
stood,  In  laying  down  his  cigar  or  some- 
thing of  that  sort.  Indeed  such  little  signs 
of  his  helplessness  came  with  a  sort  of 
shock,  for  meanwhile  one  would  forget 
about   hin   blindness. 

Musically,  his  ears  make  up  for  his 
want  of  sight.  He  has  the  faculty  <>f 
absolute  pitch,  as  It  is  called,  so  that 
as  any  note  was  struck  on  the  piano  he 
named  it  as  quickly  and  easily  as  if  he 
had  se":i  (he  key  touched.  He  could  do 
the  same  wilh  any  Chord,  giving  the  notes 
composing  it  in  succession,  beginning  with 
the  left  hund.  He  was  next  tried  with 
a  complete  discord,  the  wildest  and  most 
unmusical  that  could  be  devised;  but  un- 
hesitatingly he  gave  In  order  the  six  or 
■n  notes  composing  it.  He  next  show- 
ed a  littlo  "stunt"  which  he  has  recently 
devised,  and  which  depends  on  this  ab- 
solute piteji   faculty. 

Getting  his  hand  on  the  piano,  he  quick- 
ly touched  the  lowest  "C"  on  the  key- 
board. "Begin  on  that  key,"  he  said, 
"and  write  with  a  lead  pencil  a  complete 
alphabet,    one   letter   on   each   white   key." 


course,  extending  over  almost  four  oc- 
taves. "Now  spell  a  word,  touching  the 
lettered  keys,  just  as  if  it  were  a  type- 
Writer."  said  he.  This  was  done,  Mr. 
Butts  at  the  piano,  choosing  the  report- 
er's name,  as  less  recognizable  than  a 
common  word.  The  succession  of  tones 
as  he  touched  the  various  penciled  keys 
was  perfectly  unmusical:  but  no  sooner 
had  he  touched  the  last  key  than  Mr. 
Geibel  pronounced  the  name  spelled. 

After  these  exhibitions  of  the  accuracy 
of  his  ear,  it  was  not  so  hard  to  under- 
stand how  he  can  t^ach  piano  pupils,  as 
he  does,  being  a  teacher  in  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  blind. 

"But  how  do  you  manage  to  read  mu- 
sic, or  write  it?"  the  reporter  asked. 

"Well,  in  composing  I  dictate  it  to  a 
stenographer;  in  reading  some  one  dic- 
tates it  to  me,  note  by  note,  and  I  get  it 
by  memory.  There  is  a  system  of  musical 
notation  for  the  blind,  and  my  secretary 
transcribes  a  great  deal  of  music  for  me 
in  that  way,  so  that  I  don't  have  to  bur- 
den my  memory  with  all  the  anthems,  for 
instance,  that  T  use  in  the  church.  But 
lately  I  have  been  doing  more  playing  by 
the  other  method,  from  dictation." 

The  reporter  was  a  little  in  the  dark 
as  to  how  a  complicated  piece  of  music 
could  be  dictated  80  as  to  b^:  intelligible: 
and  Mr.  Geibel  gave  an  exhibition  of 
this,  which  also  gave  some  faint  hint  of 
his  wonderful  musical  memory.  At  his 
request  Mr.  Butts  took  a  piece  of  music 
that  Mr.  Geibel  had  never  heard,  giving 
it  to  the  musician's  daughter,  who  sat 
near  the  piano  stool.  "Don't  give  me  any 
Bach  fugues  just  now."  she  said  laugh- 
ingly, us  if  she  knew  bv  experience  that 
fugues  are  not  easy  to   dictate. 

It  was  a  little  Sunday  school  hymn  re- 
cently composed  by  Mr.  Butts,  and  as  her 
father  listened.  Miss  Geibel  began:  "It 
is  in  B-I!at.  three-quarter  time;  begins  on 
the  third  beat.  Soprano,  f.  d.  e.  eighths; 
I  alto,  e.  d.  b-flat,  c:  tenor,  b-flat.  two  fs; 
bgSEj  b-flat.  Nex;  bar.  soprano  f.  clotted 
quarter,  d.  c,  b-flat.  eighths."  and  so  on, 
with  occasional  interruption  from  her  fa- 
ther to  ask  about  a  note— he  caught  her, 
in  a  mistake  or  two  in  the  quantity  or ' 
pitch  of  a  note,  until  she  had  finished  the 
first  line  of  the  hymn,  when  he  stopped 
her.  and  played  it  over  to  that  point.  He 
could  as  easily  have  waited  until  she  had 
dictated  the  whole,  and  then  played  it; 
but  that,  was  enough  to  show  the  system. 
She  dictated  the  first  line  of  the  chorus, 
which  was  a  little  more  complicated,  but 
j  she  forgot  to  tell  him  that  the  time  had 
changed  from  3-4  to  4-4.  But  before  she 
I  had  dictated  half  a  measure  of  the  so- 
prano voice,  he  stopped  her  and  asked  if 
tli<'  time  had  not  changed.  And  she  had 
not  dictated  more  than  two  voices,  when 
he  sunpllod   the  other  two. 

A  little  later  Mr.  Geibel  sang  his  coon 
song,  "Dixie  Kid,"  and  sang  with  an  ir- 
resistible liveliness  and  good  humor, 
seeming  to  enter  so  heartily  into  the 
spirit  of  the  words,  as  to  make  his  hear- 


ers  fairly  see  the  funny  Utile  pickaninny 
"spelling  on  his  ml  to  forget  that 

singer  had  i  in,  and  could  nev- 

posslbly   see,    the   funny  antics  of  the 
bliyk  babiea  of  whom  he  tang.     Then  he 
sang  his   newest  coon  song,  not  yet  pub- 
lished,   railed   "81  sen  Time  In   Darktown," 
utifuj    1  i c c !<:-   coon  song  of  the  more 
ed  type, 

I'mine*    Ptttabvrg   Opobeetra. 

"1    always    like    to     :ome   to   Pittsburg," 
Mr.    Gelbel:    "I    have  been   here  sev- 
tlmes    before.    Some    one    asked    me 
when    I   was   here  a   couple  of  years  ago 
what    I    thought   of  the   Pittsburg  orches- 
tra.    I    had    not    had    a    chance    to    hear 
then,   although     r      had     heard     of      it' 
by   reputation,   but  I  told  him  then  that   1 
red    Pittsburg  because   she   was   able 
aiiDport    such    an    organization    when 

delphia  could  not.    Since  then  I  have 
I  the  orchestra;  it  played  In  Philadel- 
phia,   and   1   was  surprised     and  delighted 
with  It.     It  played  the  'New  World'  sym- 
phony,   and    I    have    seldom    heard    it    as 
well    played.     I    must    say     that     I    never 
heard    a    rendering   of    the    second    move- 
in    particular    that    pleased    me    as 
much    as    Mr.    Herbert's    reading    of    it. 
Ami    they    played    a    symphonic    poem    of 
Mr.    Herbert's  called  'Hero  and  Leander,' 
with  which  I  was  very  much  pleased,  al- 
though 1   had  not  had  an  opportunity  to 
It  over,  and  did  not  even  know  what 
he   was   trying  to  portray.'' 

Mr.  Gelbel's  visit  here  is  in  the  interest 
of   a    new   book  of  Sunday   school   hymns 
which    has    just    been    published    by    the 
firm    of    which   he   is   a   member.    It   con- 
tains a   large  number  of  tunes  composed 
by    himself,    as  well   as   several   by      Mr. 
Butts;    and    there    are     numerous     other 
l  posers. 
Mr.    Geibel   has    composed   a  great  deal 
1     i  music  of  different  kinds,  among 
the  b'»st-known  compositions  being  "Over 
fills  at  Break  01   Day."   "March  On- 
I,"    and    "The    Old    Homestead,"    all 
part  songs  for  male  and  mixed  choirs  and 
choruses.        He   has   composed   a   number 
nthems,    one   of   the   most   successful 
being  a  recent  one  in  B-flat.    He  received, 
a  gold  medal  at  graduating  for  a  musical 
setting  of  the  twenty-third  Psalm,  which 
has   become   well  known.       He  has  com- 
posed a  good  deal  of  piano  music,  the  best 
known,  perhaps,  being  a  "Storm  at  Sea.'' 
a    descriptive    work.        More    than    100,000 
as   of   this   have  been  sold. 
He  has  composed  the  music  cf  two  light 
s.    which,  however,  have  never  been 
produced.       Several  managers  have   look- 
ed   the   music  over,   and  like   it;   but  they 
told    him    that    it   was   a   risk   to    put   on 
.in  opera  by  any  composer  not  known  as 
as  operatic  composer   no  matter  how  well 
■  n    he    was   in   other   lines;     and       it 
would    be    necessary    for    him    to    put    up 
or  ?4.«v»  before  they  would  do  any- 
thing with  It      He  has  had  several  offers 
from  amateur  companies  to  produce  these 
is,   but  has  never  thought  this  worth 
while,   and  ha*  refused.       One  of  the  se- 
lections  to   be  sung  by   the  chorus   of  $w 
voices    in    the    coming    May    festival    is 
written  by  him. 
Adam  Geibel   is  a   na'.ive  of   the   village 
feoenbein,  Germany,   near  Prankfort- 
on-tiie-Maln,  where  he  was   born  on  Sep- 
15.18K.         He    was    musical    when 
young,  ami  at  the  age  of  sjx  would 
follow  the  itinerant  musicians  of  the  town 
and   go  home  and   play   over   the   airs   he 
I    on   the   piano.       lie   lost  his   bight 
n    his   early  infancy   through     an      acci- 
dent   in    the   application   of   an    evo    w**:i 
prescribed  by  a  physician. 

came   to   America    when    but    Seven 

-    old.    in    183S         ,,,   1864    ;,,.    was   aci. 

mitted  to  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for 

the   Instruction  of  the  Blind  in  Phils: 

Phla.       Here  he  made  rapid   progress,  and 

at  the  age  of  ten  took  up  the  violin,     lie 

was  soon  able  to  perform   well   with    this 

'  nment.  and  it  seemed  to  be  perfectly 

natural  to  him.      M  sanwhlle  he  had  learn- 

Play  well  on   the   piano 

He  began  the  serious  study  of  the  piano 

?,,  ,T  IT  Jl'  e,even'  although  h.  was 
bod  that  he  never  would  become  a  piano 
soloist,  tnerefore  he  dl-i  not  work  to  that 
end.  but  was  interested  Jn  music  m  a 
general  way.  At  the  age  of  lour:,  en  he 
ook lessons  on  the  pipe  org. 

Progress   in    church     work.         Mr. 

Jin     8e!Td   to   take    naturally    to    the 
organ,  and  be  now  tells  with  some  amuse- 


ment    of    having    bribed    the    students    to 
give    him    their    hours    for    pi  the 

fee  usually  being  live  or  ten  cents. 

rmined  him  In  his  course,  and  lie  made 

the  organ  his  life's  work.      Jle  was  under 

the  tutelage   of    David    i  >.     Wood,      with 

whom  he  finished  irescrlbed  course  in 

j  .1874.        ii>-    had,    however,    graduated    la 

|  is?",   but  owing  to  his  proficiency  he  was 

asked    to   remain    and    become   one   of   the 

teachers    of    the    elementary    blanches    of 

I  music  in  the  institution  for  the  blind,  and 

there  ho  remained   for  two  years:   but   lu- 

!  stead  of  receiving  a  salary  for  his  work, 

I  he  applied  his  services  to  obtaining  higher 

instruction  in   music. 

While  at  school  he  did  much  composi- 
tion. He  composed  a  little  piece,  called 
"Kvening  Bells,"  and  he  was  two  years 
in  finding  a  publisher.  Finally  a  small 
publisher  In  Philadelphia  took  the  piece 
•  and  gave  him  seventy-five  copies  for  the 
manuscript.  This  1'Ule  piece  was  pub- 
lished in  March,  1874,  and  is  still  selling. 
II o  accepted  his  first  church  position  In 
1873.  going  to  the  Church  of  the  Redemp- 
tion. P.  E. 

In  1876  Mr.  Geibel  published  a  two-part 
sons:  for  women's  voices  called,  "Good 
Night,  My  Love,  Good  Night.'-  This  ac- 
cidentally came  into  the  hands  of  Jean 
Lewis,  who  had  charge  of  the  music  for 
the  dedicatory  services  of  Machinery  hall 
at  the  Centennial,  and  he  had  this  du?t 
sung  by  a  chorus  of  250  women,  accom- 
panied by  a  huge  orchestra,  on  the  Fourth 
of  July,   1875. 

Few  American  Composers  have  so  carted 
a    style    as    Mr.    Geibel.      He    writes    from 
kindergarten    style    to    that    of    classical 
musical.     Of   'ate   years   he    has  taken   to 
writing  male  quirtets  and   he  is   now  un- 
der his  third  term  of  three  years'  contract 
with   the   White-Smith   company,   of   Bos- 
ton,  to  furnish  them  all  his  quartets  lor 
male    and     mixed     and     women's     voices. 
These  latter  writings  have  given  him  con- 
siderable reputation  in  this  line,  and  he  is 
well    known    over    the    country.        Among 
some  of  his  songs  which  have  had  popular 
runs   may   be   mentioned    "Over   the   Hills 
at  Break  of  Day,"    "March  Onward"   and 
|  "March   of   the   Guard." 
|     Mr.  Geibel  has  given  up  the  teaching  of 
,  music   on    account    of    his    time    being    so 
!  much  taken  up  with  composition  and  pub- 
lishing  work.     The   last    position    of   this 
character  he  held  and  one  that  he   filled 
for  17  years  was  as  teacher  at  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Instruction  of 
Blind,    located   at   Overbrook.    near   Phila- 
delphia.    He  relinquished  this  position  on 
October  31.   1901,   with   great  reluctance,   it 
being  a  work  which  was  nearest  his  heart, 
that  of  teaching  the  sightless, 
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Judge  Alvun  E.  Read,  Baton  Rouge 

Special  to  The  Times-Democrat. 

Bat«>n  Rouge,  La.,  April  16.— Judge  Al- 
va n  fc.  Read,  Superintendent  of  the  Stote 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  died  at  Ills  homf* 


yesrerday  after  an  Illness  of  several 
weeks.  Deceased  was  born  at  Cham- 
paign, ().,  In  184*2,  while  his  mother  was 
on  a  visit  to  her  parents.  His  paternal 
parents  were  Ohioans,  his  grandfather 
having  served  as  an  associate  justice  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  that  State  for 
many  years.  His  mother,  who  still  lives 
In  this  city.  Is  a  native  of  Massachusetts, 
and  came  from  a  distinguished  family  of 
educators.  Judge  Read  was  married  to 
Miss  Mattle  McClelland  of  Cornersville, 
Tenn.,  In  the  year  1866,  and  the  union 
was  blessed  with  nine  children,  five  of 
whom  are  living,  the  eldest  being  Lieut. 
Alvln  Chambllss  Read  of  the  United 
States  army,  now  stationed  In  the 
Philippines,  a  young  officer  who  received 
distinguished  mention  for  gallantry  at 
the  battle  of  San  Juan,  Cuba,  and 'who 
awaits  orders  for  his  promotion  to  cap- 
talncy.  Judge  Read  was  an  attorney  by 
profession,  and  for  over  twenty  years 
was  the  senior  member  of  the  firm  of 
Read  &  Goodale  of  this  city.  Two  years 
ago,  upon  the  death  of  Dr.  W.  H.  N. 
Magruaer,  he  was  appointed  to  succeed 
that  gentleman  as  superintendent  of  the 
Institute  for  the  Blind.  Deceased  was  a 
cultured  Christian  gentleman,  and  his 
best  efforts  and  moral  support  were  at 
all  times  cheerfully  given  to  every  public 
enterprise  and  worthy  cause.  He  was 
one  of  the  pioneers  In  the  work  of  the 
Young  Men's  Christian  Association  of 
this  city,  and  was  a  lifelong  member  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  South. 
Judge  Read  had  received  many  honors 
during  a  long  and  peaceful  life,  none  of 
which  he  valued  more  than  those  con- 
ferred upon  him  by  the  Pythlans  of  this 
city  and  State.  He  was  a  past  grand 
chancellor  of  the  State,  and  a  past  rep- 
resentative of  Louisiana  to  the  Supreme 
Lodge  of  the  United  States.  He  was 
buried  this  afternoon  In  Magnolia  Ceme- 
tery, this  city,  under  the  auspices  of  Cap- 
ital Lodge,  it.  of  P.,  No.  20. 

l-EPOJS'JT  <  v    x- 
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ypeam  of  the  Old  Home. 

These  lines  were  written  by  Mrs. 
Geo.  Bagley  of  Sanford  who  is  now 
totally  blind.  She  leaves  for  her  west- 
em  home. but  her  name  will  be  held  in 
cherished  memory  by  all  who  knew  her. 
'Twas  all  through  theday,  I  was  lonely  and  sad, 
But  the  long  day  soon  ended  and  night  came  at 

last, 
I  went  to  my  room  and  couch  for  repose, 
When  a  beautiful  vision  before  me  arose. 

I  was  back  once  again  in  the  home  of  my  youth 
'Twas  the  dearest,  the  lovliest  spot  on  the  earth, 
For  'twas  there  that  I  dwelt  in  a  fond  mother's 

love. 
But  soon  she  was  called  to  the  mansions  above. 

I  entered  again  through  the  old  wicket  gate 
Which  so  oft  I  have  heard  as  it  shut  with  a  click. 
And  stood  once  more  on  the  dear  old  step-stone 
Where  so  oft  I  had  stood  in  the  years  which 
have  gone. 

I  entered  again  through  the  wide  open  door. 
i  And  crossed  one  z  more  o'er  that  old  oaken  floor. 
And  was  seated  again  by  the  dear  old  fireside 
Where  so  oft  I  had  sat  in  the  long  eventide. 

But  hark,  I  hear  footsteps  and  know  mother's 
voice. 

She  is  coming  toward  me  and  it  makes  me  re- 
joice. 

She  came  to  my  side  and  placed  her  hand  on 
my  brow. 

And  said,  "My  dear  daughter,  what's  troubling 
you  now?" 

Then  I  told  her  my  sorrow,  that  I  was  blind 

And  she  said,  "my  dear  child,  do  you  never 
mind." 

Don't  you  know  that  Jesus  who  lives  upon  high 
Has  come  down  to  earth  and  is  now  passing  by  ! 
rle  is  healing  the  halt  and  the  lame  and  the 

blind. 
Vnd  I  know  he  will  heal  you  for  they  say  he's 

so  kind. 

Then  I  rose  up  quickly  and  went  forth  to  find 
Phis  Jesus  who  is  healing  the  halt  and  the  blind. 
A.nd  I  heard  a  voice  saying,  "Do  you  now  be- 
lieve 
The  blessing  you  asked  for  you  do  now  receive  ?" 


I 


Then  I  bowed  down  my  head  and  said,  "Lord.  1 
believe.'' 

ind  the  blessing  of  sight  I  then  did  receive. 

Then  I  looked  up  and  saw  a  great  crowd  was 
coming. 

5ome  leaping  for  joy,  some  walking,  some  run- 
ning. 

Tor  they  all  had  been  healed  by  this  Jesus  so 
kind, 

Vho  could  heal  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind. 

^s  still  I  was  looking  the  beauties  of  earth  to 

behold, 
said,  -Tis  a  blessing  far  richer  than  gold." 

.nd  soon  I  awoke  only  to  find 
was  still  in  my  room  and  yet  I  was  blind! 
row  the  prayer  of  my  heart  is  that  Jesus  so 

kind 
'  ho  can  heal  all  diseases  of  body  and  mind 
rill  come  down  to  earth  in  the  strength  of  his 
,       might 
id  grant  me  this  wonderful  blessing  of  sight. 

*  YON  K  KUS  (N.   V.i   HERALD 

Apr* 

1902. 
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PRESBYTERIAN  CHURCH 


CELEBRATED, 


Satiiyftiy  evening,  an 
cept^n  was  held  In  the 
jjf^hp  church,  which  va 


The  50th  anniversary  of  uncl- 

ing or  tho  First  Presbyterian  church 

hi    independent    church    fcoay,    was 
:    Saturd  i  aing 

ind  y,  ..  :clay  by  the  congregation,! 
ind  by  many  who  have  formerly  been 
members  of  tho  church  but  have  re- 
moved   to   other   places.     A   reception 

Saturday  evening  anil   three  r.ervi- 
i  rday,  comprised  tho  program 
of    the    exorcises.      Among    the    many 
w;.j   participated    in   all    the   sen 

9  two  ol  tho  original  10  members 
who  comprised  the  first  church  roll 
pf    r„'i     5  Mrs.     Hannah     W. 

Foote  and   Rev.  Dr.  Henry   M.  Baird; 
and   throe  out  of  the  four  clergymen 
who  have  ministered  to  tho  congi 
tion  durjng  that   time. 
Satiir/ay    evening,    an    informal    ro- 
io  lecture  room 
,-as  al  tended  by 
a    large   concourse   or   friends.     Mimic 
was    furnished    by    an    instrumental 
quartet   and    a  collation    was   served. 
During   the  evening.   Mr.    William   Al- 
lejo   Butler,  who  has  of  late    boon  af- 
flicted with   blnjdjyjgs^^ecited  the  fol- 
lowing poem  which  he  had  com; 
and  coram i i  ted  t  >  memory: 

T. 

Mother  Chi 
in;  .  , . 

i,     with     warm  and    willing 

"]<  ,        ,     •       ,   •  , 

A  li  foundation  laid 

■  Sod   aloni  . 

,\tl    Vpo  'hurch    wIvmn    is    found 

truth     tho     pillar     and     the 

:i"d.  ,   , 

outward  ire,  nnad  ■  Art, 

ir-t, 
Whei 

•  il 

in    might    have    I 

and  I. 

dofinan 

wroi  .,-'■«     i 

()r   .  ah   to  freedom   loving 

I,  in  all  hor  inmost   li 

ruths  those  bold   Hi  tori* 

irons 

,,  , 

i 


On  all   Wiin   ralti 

Hut  triit  about   with  p 

Weld    n  ■    world,    while    In    her    p 

TUf  Lht    ends,    the    shadows    floe 

In  U^'bHuM  dawn  of  the  Millennial  Day. 
Honor  to   those  whom  Memory   recalls. 
The   faithful    watchman   on    these 

Foremost   in  time   the  zealous  pii 
Ourf  earliest   pastor,  guide  and  oy 

n   the   tablet   reared  by  reve 

wttWndthese  courts,  whore  Ions  his  voice 

oJtTnStheewarninsr,  oft  the  winning  word: 
Hon    -like    to  tnose  War,  sine  have 
tT  flock  in  love  and  to  green    pastures 

By^he    still    waters;    the    thrice   honoj     I 

WhoVe^presence  fitly  crowns  our  Jubilee. 

II. 

A  roll  of  fifty  years,  at  every  stag 
\  Golden  Legend  on  a  spotless  pase. 
Now   bright    with    joy,    now   traced    with 

s-%a^9°8wfftennger    turns   each   blaz- 

K      the     record    of    baptismal 

°theSa    by    fond    parents    over    infant 

er°litSwith   radiant  tints   the  fair  page 

Thaftells  of  welded  hearts  and  marriage 

e  from  within,  without,  the  names  en- 

,r  ™n  included  in  this i  Christian  fold I: 
And   here  of   those,    still  dear   to  ear  tills 

WhoVleft    the    Church    below    for    that 

TbeB  the  old  and  some  who  freely 

The1rVHves  a  gift  the  land  they  loved   to 

AnrTon'the   scroll    these    precious    names 

l.ik^iwo  fair  daughters  by  their  mother's 

DAYSPRING  -  IMMANUEL  -  may    tfh 

in  faith  an°d  w^rks  with  choicest  blessings 

Thus."y"u1'hy  year,  a  lengthening  chain 

The^a^creT fabric  with  encircling  lines, 
smeloing   the    shrine    where    God    draws 

rhe^neavenTy^pattern    and    the    earthly 

Slfclinirt  the  Church  to  form;  Life  fol- 

STo^evCT^ay  from  its  firm  grasp  with- 

»ir\taand  soul  one  sovereign  rule  obey. 
Mortal   (.nantsof  a  house  of clay: 
M   Nature  builds  in  all   her   wide  domain. 
Where    order    due    and    due    proportion 

So  must'  the  Church,  the  image  or  the 
Pri>mUage  to  age,  her  ancient  path  pur- 
Lifting    on    high    her    myriad    domes    and 

Tl,,"1  faithful  wardens  of  her  altar  fires 
To,-d:!y    as   when     the     Hebrew     outcast 

Tn   alltlie  bitterness  of  banishment 

t3)    pray   by   Bethel's  stone,   for    help  cu 

den's" souls  still  seek  the  symbol  and  the 

,i,   -i    house  of  prayer,   with   ritual 

,r  ■ova ['cathedral  with  resounding  chant 
Ind  echoing  organ  peal,  alike  may  dwell 
■       visibe  Church,  the  Church  invisible. 


ITT. 


What  needs  the  Church  to-day?    No  new- 

|To  Ssu?er°heavenly   grace    and    human 

No-blind    assault    on    death    and    sin    and 

Wlth^ufl    denials,    hollow    and    inane: 

,,1.1    \ -no:  tic   cult,    in   arms   arrayed 
->,,    ,,,,o'l     the    Maker    from    the    world   Tie 

NormhaifUolved  problems  of  the   realms 

WhereWence  halts  and  Faith  is  chilled 
bv   i  >oubl '  . 

n„i    VhP   oroohelic  vision    to   t  oresoo 

of   the    y>  i 

\„|        .       phetjc,    as    with    trumpej 

TomlfliM  children   to  redeem   tho 

,nd  bear  the  burrti  ns  that  ;.i;iv;  ■-■ 

I    lo,     Truth,    f 

with    War,    till    Peace   on 
ihall  sound  , 

i  Lrol      all      the  woi  to 

a  round ;  ,.,  ,        ,,  , 

tump   wild   blazing  scorn,   like  brand 

The   sordid   gri  i  d    thai 

7  h         ,il     where     civic     virtue 

ana    homes    and    nobler 
Xo    kft!  p    and    guard    thai    hi'i' 

God  '  o    man,    HI       a  red    P 

Host; 


l  '  i   seek  n  ml   «'\'or  li 

'l'ho  Fathoi  's  iniaare  in  H  liild; 

And  more   i  han  all.   b>    lov>    divine  to  win 

A     weary    world 

sin. 
To   I  lim   who  calls,  with 

hesl : 
"i  !omi    unto  Me  and  Two 

IV. 
And     thou,     our    Mother    Church,     b 

whoso  door 
yh    run                  :icnt  high'    i      a 
i  la  n\   by    the   historic    i       .   hich 

possessed 
Within     its     walls     one  immortal 

gueislt— 
A     sacred     landmark     which      the     State 

Should    claim 
And  guard  intact,  for  M^m 
Full  man\    .    cha  nge  i  hy  tifl  i    year     have 

known. 
A  wayside  village  to  a  city  grown. 
Rich   in    fair  homes   thai 

raced  hill, 
rn   Labor  rich  with  all  its  wondrou:    skill, 
In   schools   which  bear   tin-   palm 

above 

•rand   memorials  of  unselfish   Iovi 
hanged      u    now.   with 

new  Spring 
Eart  h,  air  and     Ivy  their  won 

bring; 
And,    year    by    year,     bi 

hillside 
The  mighty  rfver  flows  with  'I  tide, 

I Fnde.r  its  roeky  rampnrl s  |  o   I 
M  a  y    this   n    symbol   of   i  hy    fu  i  are    be, 
And  in  the  far  off  forests  of  the  North, 
From     crystal     springs,     its     w.i  t< 

forth 
Through     woodland     shades     and     in 

sun's  brighl    I  earn, 
Deepenin       ind    br.i 

tered 
Glides  on,  ml 
The  I  in   the 

W    st, 

;'.i     ■  i 

snores, 
'i  ha  i   all   i  ho  earth    ma:  gol  leu 

s  t  o  r 
So,  fed  by  puresl  Springs,  world-wide  may 
flow 

thy    loving    hands 
ow, 

her  i  hildron     worship    and 

adore 
Till   Earth  shall  vani  iall  be  no 

§x$tm  $a%  <ghh. 

WITH  HIS  LIPS. 

• .  ' 

Blind  Boy  in  Ohio  Can  Identify  Any- 
thing He  Has  Handled. 

CLEVELAND,  O,  April  22-John  Por- 
ter Reilley,  an  Akron  colored  boy,  13 
years  of  age,  astonished  his  physician* 
and  nurses  during  his  stay  at  the  Hu- 
ron-st  hospital  by  a  phenomenal  devel- 
opment of  sense  perception  through  th» 
touch  of  his  lips.  The  boy  has  beer* 
blind  several  years. 

He  can  identify  an  article  after  he  has 
once  handled  it  by  merely  touching  it  t<s 
•us  lips.  He  can  tell  the  denomination 
of  money  in  this  manner.  His  nuriM 
u-ovided    him    with    a   number    of   ffi! 

"»in&s'TTamong   thGm    two    tops,    exacr.lv 
aUke.    He  called  them  "Tom  and  j?rVv# 

ai$  v?°Vld  tel1  w-hich  was  Tom  and 
which  Jerry  as  soon  as  his  lip™ cam* 
Into  contact  with  them,  although  nobn?5 
else  could  tell  them  apart  g  nobody. 
Another   interesting   faculty   possessed 

a  ffiss  »aa  sk\E£€ 

over  the  boy's  st/ange  power^fW'f,4 
flcation  through  his  lips.  They  hat« 
never  known  of  a  similar  case  e 

/^NfcAiLJioAD  Building,  Denver 

Cable  Address^Clipburo 

Cupping  From 


Date 

Alice  Bozeman,    the 

Jg$Jm&*  ""  '  lUffiij^L.  BozemanT 
deceased,  who  was  with  Capt.  M.  K 
Lawler  in  the  Mexican  war  has  been 
granted  a  pension  of  $12  per  month. 
This  was  secured  by  a  private  pension 
bill  in  Congress.  The  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  Col.  Partridge. 


^^ 
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TELLS  STORY 
OF 


Both  She  and  Her  Sightless 
Husband  Face  the   Fu- 
ture Pluckily, 


ARE      TO       KEEP      HOUSE 


I'rctty  Delphine  Hinchman,  the  blind 
bride  of  Richard  Filming,  who  also  is 
sightless,  sags  that  love  with  the  blind 
is  the  same  as  with  those  tcho  see— only 
it  is  deeper.  The  young  couple  were  mar- 
ried on  Sunday  night  at  the  home  of  the 
bride's  sister,  Mrs.  Margaret  Lawry,  No. 
r ',  Division  avenue,  Brooklyn,  as  tlvc 
result  of  a  romance  at  once  charming  and 
pathetic.  Mrs.  Fleming's  own  story  is 
full  of  interest. 

BY  DELPHINE  FLEMING. 

Neither  my  husband  nor  I  was  born 
blind  We  were  both  the  victims  of  mis- 
fortune, and  while  we  have  had  the  added 
sorrow  of  seeing  all  the  beautiful  world, 
only  to  be  deprived  of  that  gift,  we  have 
vet  that  memory  to  comfort  us.  They  say 
it  is  more  bitter  to  have  had  one*s  sight 
and  then  to  lose  It  than  to  be  blind  from 
the  beginning.  But  I  have  found  nothing 
bitter  in  it.    I  scarcely  miss  it. 

I  can  work  at  so  many  things.  I  am  not 
helpless  in  any  way,  and  I  am  fully  able 
to  compete  with  those  who  can  see. 

I  was  a  child  of  four  when  the  darkness 
came.  It  was  during  a  smallpox  scare,  and 
my  parents  had  me  vaccinated.  The  vac- 
cine was  Impure,  and  my  suffering  was  in- 
tense. When  I  recovered  my  sight  was 
gone.  Nor  did  even  this  dread  experience 
prevent  me  from  taWng  the  disease.  I  had 
a  bad  attack  later  «a4  all  but  lost  my  life. 

How  did  my  husbr.od  become  blind  Ah, 
his  was  even  more  cruel.  He  was  a  little 
lad  of  ten,  playing  about  with  some  mates 
on  Reid  avenue,  when  a  pistol  was  acci- 
dentally discharged.  He  was  shot  and  one 
eve  whollv  destroyed.  There  is  just  a  glim- 
mer of  light  in  the  other  eye  stilh  He  cau 
discern  objects  faintly  at  very  close  range. 
But  you  see,  that  does  not  interfere  with 
his 'work  at  all.  His  fingers  go  just  as 
rapid  and  sure.  He  can  manufacture 
prooma  or  put  cane  seals  in  chairs  and  do 
a  great  many  other  things. 

Din  onr  inilrnritv  draw  us  together?  Per- 
haps  It  had  poniething  to  do  with  it,  but  I 
hardly  believe  we  thought  of  that  at  first. 
Love  just  came.  I  was  stopping  with  my 
sister  when  he  met.  A  friend  came  one 
Sunday  afteinoiiD  to  ct.ll,  and  brought  Mr. 
Fleming  wiU  him.  It  must  have  begun  at 
once.  I  think,  and  after  that  we  were  very 
often  together.  That  was  a  year  and  a 
half  ago,  and  we  are  soon  to  have  a  home 
of  our  own. 

We  had  many  things  in  common.  My 
music  was  one  bond.  I  play  and  sing  to 
amuse  myself  and  my  friends,  and  Mr. 
Fleming.  H«e  most  blind  people,  is  a  lover 
of  music.  It  was  at  his  wish  that  I  sang 
on  our  wedding  night— a  little  thing  that 
iii'  is  fond  of,  'When  the  Roses  Bloom 
■strain.' 

Y*i.cn,  wp  look  at  things  the  same  way. 
■fcftir  blindness  has  not  spoiled  the  life  Of 
either  of  lis.  I  spent  Rome  years  in  an 
institution  for  the  blind,  and  learned  how 
1,1  uch  one  can  do.  I  can  make  lace,  and 
fancy  worsted  shawls.  I  sew  on  the  ma-' 
fcLine,  and  I  can  patch  garments  as  neatly 
%r  any  one  who  has  eyes.  Oh,  Richard  wi.l 
not  have  a  useless  wife  by  any  means— 
we  can  help  each  other. 


Will  T  feci  lonely  in  a  home  of  my  own? 
How  could  IV  '  shall  be  busy,  and  even 
when  my  husband  Is  away  there  will  al 
■n  ays  be  Bill. 

Bill   is   the   brlndle   bull  terrier,    who   ap- 
pears   to    realize,    his    mistress's    afflii 
and    to   try    in    tils  own    fashion   !o   make   up 
to   her   tot   her  loss. 


BIRMIT^GnXATHr  1>AHTT  MATT* 


TETUTrXSITAY,   ATKTE ^iraS?! 


LETTERS     TO     THE     EDITOE. 


THE  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

Sir,— May  I  bo  allowed  to  say  a  few  words  with  re- 
ference to  the  letter  re  the  General  Institution  for  the 
Blind  (Edghastou)  in  yesterday's  issue  of  the  "  Mail." 
'forbear  ot  a  citizen  condemning"  an  institution  without 
a  cause  whatever  is  cruel.  I  can  conscientiously  say 
that  during  the  whole  tirno  I  was  a  pupil  I  was  always 
treated  with  the  highest  respect,  and  at  all  times  found 
that  it  was  the  intention  of  (the  committee  to  provide 
amusements,  luxuries,  and  comfort  for  the  welfare  of  i 
the  inmates  of  the  institution.  They  are  not  harsh,  as 
your  correspondent  states,  nor  do  they  'turn  them  out 
in  the  snow  and  rain,  as  every  precaution  is  taken  in 
order  that  the  pupils  should  not  take  cold  in  any  pos- 
sible way.  It,  is  obviously  necessary  that  strict  pre- 
cautions should  be  taken  to  prevent  infectious  disease 
entering  into  the  walls  of  the  institution,  especially  as 
the  fever  and  other  diseases  are  so  prevalent  at  present. 
When  I  also  inform  the  public  that,  owing  to  the  scarlet 
fever  breaking  out  in  the  institution  about  seven  years 
ago,  I  had  the  misfortune  to  lose  a  brother,  they  will 
agree  that  tibe  committee  have  only  done  their  part  in 
temporarily  postponing  the  "visiting  days  until  the  time 
shall  arrive  when  our  city  is  quite  free  from  disease  of 
this  kincj.  If  money  ia  sent  to  any  pupil  he  is  allowed 
to  dispose  of  the  same  in  such  manner  that  shall  suit 
him;  also,  should  a  parcel  be  sent,  it  is  at  once  given 
to  the  owner.  It  is  really  surprising  to  learn  of  a  man 
speaking  so  disrespectfully  of  such  a  noble  place.  It 
has  for  some  considerable  time  past  been  the  gTeat  de- 
sire of  thy  committee  and  staff  to  endeavour  to  teach 
suitable  trades  to  the  pupils,  so  that  when  they  are 
turned  out  into  the  world  to  depend  on  themselves  only 
(as,  of  course,  many  have  no  parents),  they  are  able  to 
go  forth,  knowing  (that  they  can  support  themselves, 
without  first  having  to  obtain  the  assistance  of  the  pub- 
lic, which  is  the  case  with  many  blind  persons  tonlay. 
What  should  we  do  were  it  not  for  these  institutions? 
Why,  in  'the  majority  of  casos  'the  blind  would  sadly 
aecome  beg-gars,  and  would  doubtless  in  time  finally 
ind  that  their  only  destination  was  the  workhouse, 
When  they  axe  admitted  into  these  iastitutidns  they 
ire  well  cared  for,  are  trained  as  typists,  •basket  makers, 
nat  makers,  etc.,  and  on  leaving  the  institution  have 
he  happy  realisation  that  they  can  support  themselves 
n  the  near  future. — Yours,  etc.,  An  Ex-Pupil. 

Bearwood  Road,  Smethwiok,  April  2. 
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FOR 


THE 


SIGHTLESS. 


The   E'i->d    oF    Stepney    Provided  with    a 
Free  Library. 

Books  for  the  blind  tire  now  within  tho 
reach  of  the  poorest  in  Stepney  at  .'east. 

Volumes  printed  in  raiseu  characters  are  of 
course  very  expensive,  costing  at  le  si. 
twelve  shillings  and  sixpence  each.  For  those 
who  cannot  uaord,  perhaps,  a  fraction  of 
that  amount,  but  who  still  may  love  books 
the  St  George's  Free  Library,  Stepney,  has 
made  provision  in  the  shape  of  a  department 
tor  the  circulation  of  good  literature  among 
{^htloss. 

So  far — after  a  week's  working — fifteen 
persons    have    availed    themselves    ol 

ortuDity,  and  tiio  promoters  regard  this 
as  very  satisfactory  consic  jdiJlieitlties 

of  spreading  information  of  the  scheme. 
They  hope,  however,  through  the  clergy  to 
make  the  whole  of  Bast  End  acquainted  with 
their  design. 

b'or  the  present  the  leading  of  books  will 
be  conlined  to  the  Borough  of  Stepney. 
The  library  to  far  consists  of  400  books,  all 
printed  in  Dr.  Aloon's  raised  characters,  and 
comprising  works  on  history,  biography, 
science,  poetry,  and  theology.  Fiction  will 
be  added  as  soon  as  the  wishes  of  the  blind 
in  that  direction  can  be  ascertained. 

Books  printed  in  Braille  type  wi;l  probabh 
be  used  in  future,  as  that  system  is  taugbi 
in  the  schools,  and  has  the  advantage  that  i' 
can  be  used  by  blind  pcopte  for  cor 
resDondence  with  one  another. 


(me  of  the  chief  movers  in  the  scheme  wa 
a  Mr  Kreamcr,  who  has  the  distinction  o 
being  the  only  blind  man  allowed  to  travc 
unaccompanied  on  the  District  Railway. 


■ 


THE 


Al-EU.  5,  1902.  .       .       ,       »  fu„ 

Dr.  F.  J.  Cabell  «"»  ^^HSS^  £ 

blind.  ^ 

■  :+««   at    Norwood,  how  the 
It  is  wonderful  to,  *'    7?*"^* ^  thousands  of 
genial  doctor  has  succeeded  mtrwne  ^^  and 

llind  children  that  have  P^e^rinit,y<  useful  men 
made  them,  in  spite  of  then   gre  ioo  watched 

and  women.     The  prese nt  ™£rJ^ Cahn08t  impossible 
a  group  of  children  at  play  >  *  «e{*?^ 
to  imagine  that  they  wereMUy™- 

D,  Campbell  is  of  S^^f^f  ^ JTing 
the  State  of  Tennessee  with  *0™^f&harp  acacia  thorn 
play,  when  about  four  y«« "W,  *»*£«  ^  doctoring 
L  lis  father's  farm  P^^STboth  eye,  was  lost, 
caused  inflammation,  and  the  m^ 

With  wonderful  ^£^*$££  ££S 
music  and  to  study  La  in  a^dGee^  S^        ^ 

to  Harvard  University,  .ma"1^'  Later   he  was 

iLrted    --ic;teachlTbeme  haS  -  an  Abolitionist, 

within  a  few  hours  of  being  ™n%even      eaM  later  he 

but   his   blindness,  saved    him.  io119  ^  Eur0pe,  with 

visited  all  the  principal  blind ^  for  music  m  the 

aview   to   starting   ^f^T  London  he  met  Dr. 

States.       ™^J^j£ggc«*,  and  the  late  Duke 

Armitage,  who,,  wlth™?"t^m  him  to  start  his  mstitu- 

boys  and  girls  at  Norwood.  _ 

1        ^FT   FivER  AT   THE    BLIND   INSTITU- 

»  u        ™„   through  the  columns  of  your  paper, 

Sir.-AUow  mo,  throug ^  f  to  &«  leWer  in  the 

to  say  a  few  words  ™»™"£       for  the   Blind    'vEdg- 

»M*Jl"   "v Gonfai  PfiSe  S  &  the  locution  for 

baston).    X  har  ^  not  Sully  blSd,  and  I  oan  oon- 
\  two  yea«,  who  a  no*  totally  ^  wifch     £he 

•    itiouaiy    say    *¥  J^eX  ail,  and  I  am  sure  they 
kindness  and  '"Pff1.^  comfort  and  benefit  of 
rhiBLSaS«J them?  i  hate  sent  parcels  and 
allowed  expose  of  them  as  she  W^^nL  I 

great  shame  anything  ^u£a.b°  ^^d  friends  are  I 
anm,tKU^    In^y  ^tha^paren»]eQce  o{ 

not  tllowedto  ^^^^  I  V'te  agree  with  it. 
LnTf  I  tSk Very  father  lad  mother  should  do  so  too; 
^  l  iT^rd  to  turning  them  out  in  snow  or  rain 
and  with /egara  w  """'  o     .     .;+„Tfttfter  wrong,  ana 

comfortable.— Youn,  etc.,. 
80,  Ada  Road,  Smethwick. 

<?;!•     T   think  the  "publio    should    know    that    the 
tme'facte  of   the   cJ   were  misrepresented  by  spur 

I  true  iicm  oi  "'»  Y*T;i  i  a*  when  he  oo  m  pained  *A  . 
correspondent  «AI«ll..^.T°  institution.  After  < 
iotimate    acquaintance    *>th    the    institu 

Ti    %    «Mt    and  some  of  the  happiest  years  of  my  life    , 
plenty  of  it,  ^■^^     The  health  of  tho  pupiU   . 
hTthTk U£  coMidStion,  and  in  "O^seevery, 
l£n^ia  done  for  them  that  is  possible,  and,  in  addition,  | 
thing  is  done ™J  "T        ,s  Qf  the  best  the  eity  can  give. 

the  '"ed"^  •l£?Kb£  hM "only  to  call  at  the  Insti- 
-,ne  who  doubU  td^  nas        7  always 

tution    and   "^J^^Sf  action  from  the  officials, 
"n'STu."- ?.TSSd^^S "they  are  introduced   into  I 
X?  dnh>  rooms,  and  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
-  ^^orVneopl*  int     »ted  sufficiently  I  >wi 

,£~nd  seo.for  the 

■  t,  of  the  pupil,  and    ^fc."?  "J; 

ferenco  to  the  scarlet  fever  oi  in    rny 

„,Vil7« .  fomniH'ee  hav«  act*d  w  »'! 

Xrcan^to0  pTo^ect  the   inmates   of   the    Institution 

J-r>* ^h«  disease,  and  when  it   is  take, 
Srtftt ft  rinffcJS  of  fov«r  has  occurre<l  with,,,  it, 


|  walls  tor  a  long  time  pa^;  the>  mBo»  U  ^*g  wa^[ 
such  mnlt,  and  the  sending  of  ^"e^e  danger  is 
over  for  the  present.  -No  ^"^."^^nunHtee  to 
over  all  the  privileges  S/a^^^^^^e  into 
parents  and  children  m  the  past  ^Jff  %£xsz. 

1  proration.— Your,  faithfully,  J01"*  *•  * 

THE    SUN,    MOISTDAT. 


APllUi   7,     1902, 

IMPK6VEMENT    IN    C8N1ITI0N 
OF  LAB0TT&- 

A  few  months  ago  the  blind  worker; 
of  the  Metropolis,  assisted  by  a  numbei 
of  trade  organisations  and  other  sympa- 
thisers, held  a  demonstration  on  Peck 
ham  Rye  to  protest  against  the  adminis- 
tration of  a  charity  knovrn  as  the 
'Surrey  Association  for  the  Relief  oi 
the  Blind,"  whose  headquarters  are  situ 
ated  at  Peckhnm-road. 

Serious  allegations  were  made  againsi 
the  Association  by  the  various  speakers 
and  The  SUis  gave  publicity  to  an  inter 
view  with  member?  of  the  committee  oi 
management  on   the   subject. 

The  interviewer  was  assured  there  wa 
no  truth  whatever  in  the  allegation! 
made.  It  e  ouraging  to  learn  now 
however,  that  vast  improvements  hav< 
been  made  in  the  conditions  of  thJ 
people   employed   in   the    institution. 

In  fact,  nearly  everything  the  orga 
nisers  of  the  demonstration  demanded 
has  been  conceded: — (1)  A  minimum 
rate  of  wage  for  men  hitherto  employed 
as    niece    workers. 

(2)  Better  food  and  no  charge  for 
same. 

3)  Every  fatality  for  the  employees 
to  submit  their  grievances  to  members 
of  the  committee  instead  of  to  the  mana- 
ger   as    hertofore. 

Mr.  W.  Banham,  the  secretary  of  the 
League  of  the  Biind  of  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland,   thanks  The   Sun      for     its 

THE  DAILY  MAIL, 

BmMDgQHAM,  MOffDAY,  APRIL  7,  !««.__ « 

THE  BLIND  INSTITUTION. 

Stir, — I  notice  in  your  correspondence  columns  of 
Saturday's  da*e  a  k*ter  headed  "  Scarlet  Ferer  at  the 
Blind  Institution  " — an  unfounded  statement,  calcu- 
lated to  work  great  injury  to  this  most  excellent 
organisation.  No  doubt  th©  mistake  has  arisen  from, 
tho  exceeding  care  "the  oonimittee  has  taken,  during 
tbia  epidemio  of  fever,  to  keep  the  inmaftes  as  free  as 
---<5sible  from  expofiire  to  the  contagion.  The  import- 
— iioo  of  this  etep  in  the  trntw^ts  of  the  blind  will  be 
realised  wben  I  mention  that  in  our  trade  department 
a  turn  of  £1,500.  is  annually  paid  to  blind  workers  as 
wagies— a  source  of  help  ttiiat  would  be  lamentably 
crippled  if  once  it  were  thought  that  we  had  fever  at 
the  institution.  Those  Who  desire  to  assist)  a  deeply-  1 
afflicted  and  deserving  class  of  peoph»  oan  bardly  do  so 
in  a  better  way  than  by  making  tboir  purchases  mi  such 
articles  as  doormats,  brushes,  baskets,  &c  ait  the  insti- 
tution,  and  your  kind  insertion  of  this  letter  will,  I ! 
hope,  tend  to  r«move  any  reluctance  to  do  this  that 
may  naturally  have  been  caused  by  the  above-men- 
tioned  startling  mis-statement. — Years,  etc., 

J.  Jcanr  Hmrr, 
Hon,  Chaplain  Gen.  Instit.  for  the  Blind,  i 

St.  Barnabas's,  7th  April,  1902. 


ii\ ii  tKNATIONAL  CONGRESS  FOR 
THE    BLIND. 


[Fron    Our    Correspondent.] 

BRUSSELS,  Wednesday  Night 
An  international  congress  for  the  amelioration 
of  the  condition  of  the  blind  will  be  held  this 
summer  in  Brussels.  The  congress  will  meet  at 
tho  Palais  des  Academies  from  the  6th  to  the 
10th  of  August,  and  will  be  under  the  patronage 
of  King  Leopold. 

The  improvement  of  the  various  methods  of 
teaching  the  blind  and  the  question  of  steno- 
graphy for  the  blind  are  amongst  the  questions 
to  be  considered  at  the  forthcoming  conference. 


■KSaoy         Ten  7i. 

^p—n 

BOTH  BLIND  AND  DEAF. 

Miss  Jennie  Henry  Located  Through 
The  Journal  and  Tribune. 

Miss  .Tennic  Iletiry,  who  was  mentioned 
in  yesternay's  paper  as  being  sought  for 
by  Pittsburg  parties,  was  located  yester- 
day at  the  Knoxville  College.  She  is  both 
blind  and  deaf.  She  first  Trent  deaf  and 
a  few  years  afterwards  went  blind.  Be- 
fore going  deaf  she  was  a  teacher  at 
Knoxville  college.  She  attended  the  Ten- 
nessee Dear  and  Dumb  school  and  when 
she  went  blind  she  went  back  to  the  col- 
lege, where  she  has  been  taken  care  of 
since  that  time. 

The  notice  in  yesterday's  paper  lead  to 
a  communication  with  Mr.  Moses  yes- 
terday morning  about  the  matter. 


From. 
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TAKES  LEAD 


*\s  Director  and    Participant 

Moiine  Young  Lady  and 

Others  Score  a  Hit, 


'EOPLE    LEAVE   TOO  SOON 


Led  by^a-blind  p^yl  in  {be  chief  role 
of  the  cantata  of  Red  Riding  Hood, 
scores  of  young  people  and  children 
gave  one  of  the  most  successful  enter- 

^11036^3  of  many  days  at  the  Wagner 
iday.  Miss  Alma  Knetsar  of  this 
ity,  who  has  studied  for  twelve  years 
in  the  institute  for  the  blind  to  gain 
the  education  which  her  eyes  refused 
to  open  to  afford  her,  sang  the  story  of 
the  little  maiden  and  the  wolf,  assist- 
ed by  half  a  dozen  choruses  she  had 
drilled  in  ten  days  and  the  cooperation 
of  other  local  soloists.  This  is  the 
means  which  the  young  lady  has  chosen 
to  earn  her  living  and  she  is  meeting 
with  great  success.  She  is  able  to  see 
enough  to  distinguish  objects  in  her 
pathway  but  not  to  read  or  write. 

Moiine  people  are  notorious  for  their 
haste  in  leaving  entertainments  and  a 
good  many  of  them  were  fooled  last 
evening  when,  after  the  fourth  act,  they 
arose  and  began  putting  on  their  hats 
and  making  their  way  to  the  door.  Not 
until  Mrs.  R.  C.  Bryant  appeared  and 
called  them  back  did  they  stay  for  the 
last  scene. 

The  cantata  was  given  under  the  aus- 
pices of  the  Abide-in-Me  circle  of  the 
King's  Daughters  and  the  net  receipts 
are  $144  out  of  a  $200  house.  The  net 
is  divided  between  the  circle  and  Miss 
Knetsar,   eaually. 


The  principal  parts  in  the  cantata 
were  taken  as  follows: 

Red  Riding  Hood— Miss  Knetsar. 
Mother— Mrs.    Harriet.  Thompson. 

olf— W.  E.  Clarke. 
Woodman — Axel   Dun.1 
Butterfles— Ednah  and  Mabel  Creutz, 
Hattie  Green  and  Goldie  Kneeberg. 
Buttercup — Helen  Quick. 

The  parts  carried  by  these  young 
people  were  accorded  great  praise  by 
the  audience.  In  addition  to  them  were 
choruses  of  twenty-five  or  thirty  each, 
under  the  names  of  wee-wees,  the 
brownies,  the  blue  bells  and  the  lilies. 
The  brownies  were  a  roguish  crowd  of 
little  boys  into  mischief  all  the  time 
and  the  others  were  girls  in  gay  cos- 
tumes. Goldie  Gamble  sang  a  solo. 
She  it  was  who  won  the  prize  for  sell- 
ing the  most  tickets.  The  Apollo  quar- 
tet-sang during  the  program.  Miss 
Qernice  Eiker  was  the  accompanist. 

*~~  a  pR    1    i  1Q02 _ 

!IHK  MK  OF 

|      A_ 

PROF.  CAMPBELL  DEVISES  A 
NEW  FURNACE. 


A  work  is  being  done  by  a  professor 
of  the  University  of  Michigan  which 
will  take  years  to  complete  and  at  the 
end  of  the  experiments  he  will  receive 
but  little  remuneration  for  his  vast  la- 
bors. It  is  a  sacrifice  for  the  good  of 
the  Portland  cement  manufacture!, 
which  has  oome  to  be  one  of  the  most 
important  industries  of   Michigan. 

The  man  who  is  doing  this  work  is 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Campbell,  the  blind 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  and 
he  has  devised  a  furnace  that  will  re- 
volutionize the  present  guess  work 
about  turning  out  the  product  and 
make  it  a  matter  of  great  certainty. 

At  present  the  only  published  results 
of  the  influence  of  the  temperature  are 
those  of  a  German  named  Mayer,  but 
he  did  not  take  into  consideration  the 
element  of  time.  "I  realized,"  said 
Prof.  Campbell,  "that  time  is  just  as 
important  a  factor  as  temperature  in 
the  manufacture  of  cement  and  so  I 
have  devised  a  furnace  that  controls 
both  of  these  elements  of  the  problem. 
'  It  is  the  first  furnace  to  be  built  in 
which  you  can  make  cement  under  act- 
ually known  conditions  of  time  and 
temperature  and  the  condition  of  the 
flame  passing  through  it.  I  can  hold 
the  temperature  at  any  point  so  that 
the  furnace  will  not  vary  five  degrees. 

"I  take  a  mixture  of  clay  and  mail 
and  gradually  raise  the  temperature 
and  make  a  series  of  tests.  Then  I 
take  a  different  mixture  and  find  the 
influence  of  each  individual  constitu- 
ent upon  cement.  The  complications, 
or  possibilities  of  the  different  condi- 
tions of  mixture,  time  and  tempera- 
ture, makes  the  series  very  long,  but 
when  I  finish  the  work  there  will  be 
some  tables  that  ought  to  be  of  great 
commercial  benefit  to  the  manufactur- 
ers." 

There  is  at  present  a  certain  air  of 
mystery  about  the  manufacture  and 
Prof.  Campbell's  investigations  will  re- 
move this  and  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
duce the  cement  on  the  same  scienti- 
fic basis  that  steel  is  now  manufac- 
tured.    Cement   makers   now   are    men 


have    learned    by   experience   and 
work  by  "the  rule  of  thumb"  and  as  a 
consequence    there    is    general    but   not 
lematic  information  at  hand. 


JOOMMAi 


#: 


-i**i 
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Th*  Two   1*11b<"    chaplain*. 

Across  the  broad   plaza  in   front  of 
the  Capitol  the  other  day  walked  two 
blind   men.     They  were  the  chaplains 
of  the  House  and  Senate.     These  two 
blind  men  are  among  the  most  pictur- 
esque personalities  in   Congress.     The 
Rev.  Dr.  Milburr,  with  his  long  gray 
whiskers  and  his  black  slouch  hat,  is 
a  familiar  figure.     He  walks  upon  the 
arm   of    his    daughter,    gently    feeling 
his  way  with  a  cane,  and  is  always  in 
his   appointed   place  at   the   hour     of 
noon,  no  matter   whether  it  rains  or 
snows    or    blows.      His      prayers      are 
models  of  exquisite  expression,  a:>d  are 
uttered  in  a  deep,  musical,  impressive 
voice.     The  newspapers  are  read     to 
him  every  morning  before  he  goes  to 
th©   Capitol,    so   that  if   there   is  any 
great  event  which  needs  to  be  men- 
tioned in   his   prayer   it  is   not  over- 
looked.    The     Rev.  Mr.  Couden,     the 
chaplain  of  the  House,  hides  his  eyes 
beneath  dark  blue  glasses.     He  is  tall 
and  dignified,  and,  like  his  colleague 
in  the  Senate,     is     very     eloquent- 
Washington  Post. 


From, 


fl  WANT  TO  KISS'TEDDY," 

EMBARRASSES  PRESIDENT 


Helen    Keller's    Reanest    Xot    Grati- 
fied,  but    SUe   Is   Entertained. 


Special   to.  the   Chicago  American. 
Washington,   April   14.— "I    would   like   to 
kiss  Teddy." 

This  was  a  rather  embarrassing  remark 
:o  President  Roosevelt,  as  Teddy,  Jr.,  was 
lot  present.  The  wish  was  expressed  by 
Miss    Helen    Keller,    the    wonderful    deaf, 

1 1 1   liljml   jiiti  Trm    was  invited  by 

he  President  to  the  White  House  yester- 
lay,  where  she  gave  an  exhibition  of  her 
vonderful  education. 

The  President  recovered  quickly  from  the 
Surprise  of  the  situation  and  laughingly 
laid,  "Oh,  Teddy  is  not  here,  and  besides 
^e  is  a  big  bey  now." 

The  President,  however,  compromised 
tnd  told  Miss  Keller  a  story  about  Archie 
tnd  a  rabbit.  He  told  her  that  Archie  weut 
>n  the  trail  of  a  rabbit  in  the  White  House 
grounds  on  Saturday  afternoon  and,  after 
ihaaftig  it  about  for  some  time,  captured  it 
\^K  put  it  in  a  box,  where  it  is  now  enn- 
jjfted  in  the  greenhouse. 


THE  V/ORLD. 

U^ew  York,  .Y.  Y. 

)xXi    xo  Af^4.    [Re..*. 


I5he  "Blind 
F  ireman    of 
*Port  Chester 

Wonderful  Record  of  "Saxe" 
Martin,  Who  Dashes  to 
Every  Village  Fire  Unaided 

'  «.nd  Hasn't  Missed  a  Blaze 
in  Seventeen  Years  , 

WHEN  the  fire  bells  clang  out  at  Port  Chester,  the 
busy  little  factory  town  up  Westchester  way. 
an  athletic  old  man  with  curly  silvered  hair 
and  mustache  of  snowy  whiteness  bounds  from  the 
door  of  his  home  and  dashes  for  flfc  house  which 
shelters  Reliance  Engine,  No.  17.  Down  the  street  he 
flies,  cutting  in  front  of  a  horse,  and  flying  about  a 
corner  at  a  speed  that  would  shame  many  a  man  half 
his  age. 

He  reaches  the  engine-house,  leaps  for  the  machine, 
and  in  the  race  to  the  scene  of  conflagration  runs  like 
a  young  roebuck.  He  is  a  fireman  in  all  that  the 
term  implies.  He  is  active,  fearless,  cool,  collected. 
He  knows  what  to  do  and  when  to  do  it,  and  he  is 
always  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  fight  against  the 
flames.  About  the  corners  on  the  way  to  the  stirring 
scene  he  turns  sharply;  assists  in  making  the  coupling 
[at  the  fire  plug  and  then  holds  the  nozzle,  and  by  his 
>  words  and  deeds  cheers  on  his  fellows. 

|     cAnd  he     '  blind!    . 

|    For  more  than  half  a  century  not  a  ray  of  light  has 

[ever  been  even  faintly  seen  by  Saxe  Martin,  as  he  is 

familiarly  known  in   his  Port   Chester  home.      At   the 

age   of   four   he   was   stricken    and   all    the   efforts   of 

science  to  improve  his  condition  have  been  in  vain. 

For  seventeen  years  he  has  been  a  member  of  Kcli- 
ance  Engine  Company  of  the  Port  Chester  Volunteei 
Fire  Department,  and  village  history  does  not  record 
a  blaze  of  ang  importance  at  which  he  was  not  an 
early  arrival  and  a  conspicuous  figure  in  the  band  of 
fire  fighters.  And  in  all  this  time  he  has  never  had 
an  accident;  has  never  stumbled  and  fallen.  His 
mates  say  that  he  has  ever  been  one  of  the  most  en- 
thusiastic, most  active  and  most  effective  of  the  mem- 
bership. 
His  Other  Accomplishments. 

flBMsmaaEaniMmasasjBViHMiiiiMMMaaBiiiiiiHiiiiiiiMBHm 

Although  his  record  as  a  fireman  is  perhaps  the  most 
sensational  of  Saxe  Martin's  accomplishments,  he  is 
famous  for  many  other  deeds  which  would  naturally 
be  considered  impossible  for  a  man  in  his  condition  of 
utter  blindness.  For  instance,  he  is  noted  as  the  m 
expert  c«l-«kinncr  In  Port  Chester. 
Do  you  know  what  it  means  to  skin  an  eel— the  skill. 
patience    and    deftn  When    next    you    feel    in- 

clined to  attempt  a  miracle,  procure  a  freshly  caught, 
full-sized  eel,   arm   yourself   with  a   sharp  knife    and 
then  sit  down  and   try  to  denude  your  victim  of  his 
[outer    covering.       Winn    you    have    given    it    up,    the 
(eel    Btill    clothed,    though    marred    somewhat    by    your 
vain  efforts,  pond-  r  on  thi    |  ower  which  makes  it   pen 
sibii    for  tbe  blind  flreman-fli  nerman  of  Port  Cli 
10  take  off  an  eel's  ovi  rcoal   as  you  would  remo 
r  of  gloves. 


v    When  not  fighting  fires  or  demonstrating  his  ski] 
eels,    Saxe   performs  still    other   deeds   almost   as  T>  - 
[wittering.    He    is,    for    example,    famed    as    a    lobster 
'fisherman. 

;  It  is  said  of  Martin  that  he  possesses  the  wonderful 
faculty  of  so  judging  distances  and  location  that  he 
rows  miles  about  the  Sound  one  day  locating  his  lob- 
ster pots  and  days  later  rows  about  again  and  finds 
them  unerringly  and  without  loss  of  time.  It  is  diffi- 
cult, if  not  impossible,  to  explain  this  phenomenal  per- 
formance,  but  many  of  the  most  reputable  citizens  of 
Port  Chester  vouch  for  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
,  and  many  say  that  they  have  seen  him  make  tlic 
;  start,  have  noted  him  about  the  Sound,  pulling  Up  the 
'  pots  and  going  from  one  to  the  other  as  directly  and 
\  quickly  as  a  man  could  do  who  had  a  hatful  of  eyes 
!  to  aid  him. 

(  "I  had  figured  that  when  he  went  out  for  lobster 
'  pots  he  carefully  counted  the  number  of  strokes  of  the 
'oars  from  the  landing  dock  to  the  first  pot  and  from 
[that  one  to  the  others,"  said  Mr.  Thomas  Blain,  a 
prominent  citizen  of  Port  Chester,  to  the  writer  for 
[the  Sunday  World  Magazine  the  other  day,  "but  the 
•theory  doesn't  hold  good,  for  he  goes  out  some  days 
!  and  rows  fully  twelve  miles  in  covering  the  route  he 
J  has  set  out.  and  some  days  he  takes  one  course  and 
[some  days  another." 

Can't  Explain  It  Himself. 

;  "I  just  go  to  'em,"  said  the  blind  man,  when  asked 
to  explain  how  he  performed  this  unexplainable  act. 
\  "Count  the  strokes  of  the  oars?  WeM,  I  guess  not! 
!  I  know  where  I  put  the  pots  the  first  time,  and  when 
I  think  it's  time  to  see  whether  I've  caught  any  lob- 
sters or  not  I  get  in  the  skiff  and  just  row  about  and 
find  out.  That's  all  there  is  to  it.  I  can't  tell  just 
how  I  do  it,  tout  it's  easy  and  I  don't  pass  any  of  the 
pots,  and  I  don't  ever  have  to  turn  around  and  go  back 
for   any  that   have   been   missed." 

Martin's    hearing    is    marvellously    acute    and    Post- 
master James  Merritt,   who  has  known  him  for  thirty 
years,  vouches  for  the  truth  of  many  wonderful  stories 
|about  him  in  which  this  faculty  is  exploited. 

"Martin  has  never  seen  me."  said  Mr.  Merritt  yes- 
terday, "for  he  was  blind  before  I  was  born,  but  we 
•  have  been  good  friends  for  many  years  and  he  knows 
[me  3,0  well  that  he  can  tell  me  by  my  footsteps  when 
tl  pass  him  on  the  street  in  a  crowd.  He  has  done  it 
{  hundreds  of  times,  and  on  one  occasion,  a  month  ago, 
[when  I  was  walking  along  slowly  with  my  head  bowed 
»down  thinking  rather  deeply,  he  startled  me  by  calling 
.out:  'Say,  Merritt,  why  don't  you  brace  up  and  wal'k 
,  along  lively?    What  are  you  mopin'  about?'' 

"He  proved  seven  years  ago  that  his  ears  were  more 
reliable  than  the  ears  and  eyes  of  half  of  the  men  in 
the  village.  On  that  occasion  a  half  dozen  of  us  were 
chatting  in  the  lobby  of  the  hotel  when  a  prosperous 
looking  man  of  middle  age  entered. 

"  Saxe"  Alone  Knew  Him. 

"  'Hello.   Merritt!'    said   he   cheerily,   as   ho   extended 

his  hand  to  me.    I  shook  it  and  looked   at  him  care- 

ully.    I  couldn't  see  in  him  the  siigntest  resemblance 

to  any  of  my  acquaintances.    I  told  him  so.    He  called 

our   of   the  men   In   the   party  by   name.    Not  one  of 

them  knew  him. 

'  'Well,  if  there  ain't  Saxey  Martin,'  ejaculated  the 
stranger  suddenly. 'Didn't  expect  to  see  him  again. 
Hello,   Saxey,'   he   called   out. 

"  'Why,  hello  there,  Jim  Blair.'  said  Saxe,  as  a 
smile  overspread  his  face.  'Where  you  been  these 
twenty-seven   years?' 

"Blair  bad  left  Port  Chester  shortly  after  the  civil 
war,  a  boy.  and  gone  South  with  his  parents.  He  had 
grown  to  manhood,  wandered  off  to  Mexico  and  made 
some  money.  Business  had  called  him  to  New  York 
and  he  determined  to  make  a  flying  visit  to  his  native 
;  village.  When  he  ;;■>!  here  the  only  man  who  remem- 
.bered  him  was  a  blind  man  who  had  never  seen  him." 
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BLIND  BUT  NOT  UNHAPPY 


CHILDREN     AT     STATE     SCHOOL 
KEEP  TOO  BUSY  TO  MOURN. 


Getting  Their  Education  Quite  as  if 

They   Could   See — Some   of   the 

Work  Accomplished. 


Janesville,  Wis.,  April  18.— Mingled 
with  the  spirit  of  curiosity  in  which  al- 
most every  visitor  approaches  the  State 
s<  hool  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  time,  is 
a  feeling  of  dread,  a  shrinking  from  a 
possibly  unpleasant  experience.  Blind- 
ness has  infinite  terrors  for  those  who  can 
see  and  the  horror  that  thrills  one  at  the 
thought  of  being  overtaken  by  such  a  fate 
lends  color  to  the  belief  that  to  be  blind 
is  to  be  unhappy.  And  it  follows,  by  a 
perfectly  natural  process  of  reasoning, 
hat  most  people  believe  the  wide  spread- 
ing roof  of  the  institution  which  the  state 
■naintains  on  the  outskirts  of  this  city 
covers  a  world  of  misery. 

But  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
Judging  from  appearances  the  saddest 
people  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  the 
visitors  who  come  to  see  it.  It  is  they 
who  wear  rebellious  looks,  not  the  blind. 
Wistful  faces  and  countenances  marked 
by  patient  resignation  there  are  in 
plenty,  but  there  are  also  just  as  many  on 
which  shine  a  gladness  as  of  the  morning 
and  which  are  fairly  radiant  with  joy. 
This  common  cheerfulness  that  makes  no 
pretense  of  being  anything  remarkable, 
but  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  impres- 
sive thing  about  the  place,  is  also  the 
thing  that  the  stranger,  looking  for  that 
which  shall  be  most  significant,  first  no- 
tices and  then  carries  away,  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten  impression.  He  goes  pre- 
pared to  have  his  heart  wrung  with  an- 
guish, ready  to  pity,  yet  shrinking  from 
contact  with  what  he  believes  must  be 
the  depth  of  human  wretchedness,  and  he 
comes  away  with  new  ideas  of  the  heights 
to  which  the  soul  rises  through  suffering, 
yet  only  dimly  conscious  of  that  suffering, 
so  proudly  and  patiently  is  it  borne.  Per- 
haps it  is  the  sheer  inevitableness,  the 
finality  of  renunciation  and  the  insistence 
on  the  joy  that  still  remains  to  be  sought 
for  and  seized  upon  eagerly  when  found, 
that  account  for  the  triumphant  gladness 
on  many  a  sightless  face.  But  whatever 
it  is  it  is  there,  patent  to  the  most  obtuse. 

Busiest    School    in    the    State. 

Searching  for  the  hard,  cold  facts  back 
of  what  at  first  seems  almost  a  mystery, 
most  visitors  come  to  believe  that  it  is 
because  the  children  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  are  the  busiest  young  people  in  the 
state.  Whatever  the  Institute— which  is 
the  official  name— was  in  the  past,  today 
it  is  less  the  institution  and  more  the 
school.  When  Gov.  La  Follette  appointed 
Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton,  one  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cators in  the  state,  as  superintendent  of 
the  school,  plans  were  made  that  it 
should  really  be  a  school  at  which  the 
blind  should  be  not  merely  trained  to 
moans  of  self-support,  more  or  less  cer- 
tain, but  truly  educated  in  that  larger 
significance  of  the  term  which  deals  less 
with  the  strictly  utilitarian  view  and  more 
with  the  general  rounding  out  of  charac- 
ter and  the  preparation  for  lite  itself. 

Just  so  far  as  possible  Mr.  Hutton  has 
ignored  the  fact  that  his  pupils  are  blind 
The  instruments  of  teaching  are  perfect- 
ly adapted  to  the  defect,  but  the  teaching 
itself  is  just  what  the  normal  boy  or  girl 
might  have  in  any  good  graded  school. 
Every  effort  is  made  to  develop  the  inner 
resources  and  bring  out  the  character  so 
that,  shut  in  upon  themselves,  as  they 
must  be  in  a  large  measure,  the  blind 
may  find,  when  returned  to  their  homes 
and  friends  after  three  years  at  the 
school,  that  they  have  a  definite  part  to 
play  in  the  world  and  that  it  is  cowardice 
to  shirk  the  responsibilities  that  life  en- 
tail;;.    There    must     bo     no     excuses,     no 


apologies  for  the  handicap  under  which 
the  race  is  to  bo  run.  Only  the  goal  is 
to  be  reckoned  on. 

Consequently  the  pupils  at  the  school 
are  kept  busy.  Sonic  task  or  recreation 
is  allotted  to  every  hour  of  the  day  and 
there  is  little  time  left  tor  self  pityings. 
There  is  a  certain  lime  for  getting  up 
and  a  certain  time  for  eating  breakfact 
and  from  then  on  until  the  bed  time  sig- 
nal sounds  through  the  big  building  only 
sickness  can  keep  a  pupil  away  from  his 
work.  He  passes  from  one  classroom  to 
anothef,  is  allowed  certain  time  for  study 
and  exercise,  but  he  is  given  no  idle  mo- 
ments and  there  is  no  vacant  corner  in 
his  mind  in  which  discontent  might 
breed.  He  is  happy  because  he  is  busy, 
because  he  has  found  out  that  after  all 
being  able  to  see  is  not  the  chief  thing  in  ' 
life  and  that  being  able  to  be  is  a  much 
greater  thing. 

Blind  Teaching  the  Blind- 
There  is  never  any  reference  to  blind- 
ness. The  way  in  which  it  is  completely 
ignored  is  shown  as  clearly  as  anywhere 
in  the  geometry  classes  which  are  taught 
by  W.  F.  Hursey,  himself  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  a  blind  man  can  be.  Mr. 
Hursey  can  not  even  distinguish  light 
from  dark,  but  in  addition  to  his  duties 
as  a  teacher  at  the  school  he  carries  on  a 
good  business  as  a  piano  tuner,  having 
regular  customers  in  Janesville,  Beloit 
and  other  nearby  towns  about  the  streets 
of  which  he  makes  his  way  with  remark- 
able case. 

The  Janesville  people  tell  all  sorts  of 
stories  of  the  wonderful  things  that  Mr. 
Hursey  can  do,  but  nothing  is  more  as- 
tonishing than  the  way  in  which  he 
teaches  geometry.  Seated  in  front  of  his 
class,  with  a  large  volume  filled  with 
geometrical  theorems  on  his  lap,  listening 
to  his  pupils  recite  from  original  demon- 
strations, worked  out  with  the  stylus  and 
fingered  instead  of  read,  with  the  eyes, 
he  closely  holds  the  attention  of  the  class, 
imparting  some  of  his  own  enthusiasm  to 
their  work  and  achieving  astonishing  re- 
sults. Pupils,  who,  if  they  had  eyes,  would 
probably  rely  on  a  blackboard  for  dia- 
grams as  they  recited,  work  out  theorems 
mentally,  the  rest  of  the  class  following 
with  close  attention.  This  same  geome- 
try class  later  goes  to  Mr.  Hutton  for 
instruction  in  political  economy,  and  it 
has  work  in  literature  and  science  ex- 
actly as  a  class  of  seeing  children  in  any 
high  school  would. 

Meanwhile  the  blind  babies  are  being 
taught  the  things  that  other  kindergarten 
babies  learn.  There  are  lessons  in  raf- 
fia weaving  in  the  kindergarten  and  then 
the  little  girls  and  the  little  boys,  too, 
are  taught  needlework.  Later  the  boys 
get  sloyd  and  the  girls  cooking  and  ail 
of  them,  from  the  kindergarten  to  the 
high  school  classes  have  instruction  in 
physical  culture  in  the  big  gymnasium, 
which  is  fitted  up  just  as  any  other  gym- 
nasium would  be.  All  the  work  there  is 
done  by  command,  which  is  the  ideal  way 
of  teaching,  but  almost  the  impossible 
method  with  seeing  people.  The  teacher, 
who  is  Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott,  not  only 
instructs  the  class,  but  plays  the  march 
and  fancy  step  music,  giving  her  com- 
mands from  the  piano. 

Work  in  the  Gymnasium. 

Watching  the  lines  move  up  and  down 
the  hall  with  all  the  accuracy  of  well- 
drilled  soldiers,  keeping  not  only  perfect 
step  to  the  music,  but  maintaining  a 
straight  line  twenty  abreast,  one  forgets 
that  the  children  cannot  see.  They  swing 
up  and  down  the  hall,  breaking  into  quick- 
steps and  then  falling  into  the  march 
step,  turning  the  corners  with  precision 
and  taking  the  most  intricate  dancing 
steps  in  unison.  Then  they  take  positions 
on  the  floor  and  at  command  go  through 
all  the  various  movements  prescribed  by 
physical  culturists  for  a  proper  muscular 
development,  doing  it  all,  not  by  watch- 
ing someone  else  do  it,  but  by  following 
directions  that  are  not,  however,  re- 
peated. More  perfect  correlation  or  quick- 
er response  from  brain  to  muscle  could 
not  be  asked  for. 

All  the  time  that  the  lessons  are  going 

on  the  many  pianos  in  the  building  are 
seeing  active  service.  From  some  of 
them  come  sweet  harmonies,  skillfully 
played,  for  the  school  numbers  some  un- 
usually gifted  musicians,  but  the  voices 
of  others  are  raised  in  protest,  for  the 
classes  in  tuning  are  receiving  instruc- 
tion in  an  art  that  may  later  be  put  to  lu- 
crative use.  Here  and  there  one  catches 
the  notes  of  a  song  or  the  deep  blare  of 
a  trombone  or  the  shriller  voice  of  the 
clarionet.  Almost  everyone  at  the  school 
plays  some  instrument,  and  some  of  them 


i  ompoee.     There  is  a  wee  laddie  with  the 
most    endearing    ways    in    the    world 
scrambles  up  to  the  piano  stool  and  with 
legs    that   do    not    come    half   way    to    the 
pedals  and  hands  that   cannot   stretch  half 
an   octave,   play   Mines    by   ear   or   imitates 
the  process  of  tuning  In  a  way  too  realis- 
tic   for    comfort.      One    of    the    elder    boys 
bas    composed    music    of    unusual    d 
and    thought    and    to    the    little    orotic 
that    occasionally    goes    about    the    Btate 
gjving  concerts  numbers  among  its  m 
bers  those  to  whom  music  is  an  absorb- 
ing passion. 


no 


DEATH  OF  MR.  JESSE  HALL. 


The  passing  away  of  our   townsman,  Mr.  Jesse 
Hall,   which  occurred   on   Saturday  last,  removes 
one    who    was    well-known  to   many,  and  highly 
respected  by  everyone  who  had  been   brought  into 
contact  with  him.      His   career  is   an  example  of 
what  may  be  accomplished  by  force  of  character, 
courage  and  perseverance.     Loss  of  sight  (through 
a  boyish  freak)  at  the  age  of  eleven,  placed  him  in 
such  a  position  as  would  have  discouraged  most 
people  from  all  effort  to  participate  in  the  work  of 
the  world.     All  that  the  surgery  of  that  time  could ; 
do,  was  tried  without  success.    Had  the  resources 
of    the    present    day  been  available,  probably  his 
sight  might  have  been  preserved.     But  the  mother- 
less lad  was  not  allowed  to  lose  heart ;   all   that  a 
father  and  seven  brothers  could  do  to   inspire  him 
with  courage,  was  at  his  disposal.     The   education 
of    the    blind   in   1861   had  not  reached  the  high 
standard  of  the  present  day  ;  but  what  must  have 
struck      those      who      knew       Mr.       Hall,      in 
i  early      life,      as      in      mature      years,     was    his 
j  notable  self-reliance.      He  never  allowed  anyone 
;  to    do    for    him   what  he  could  do  for  himself. 
How    this    valuable    quality   came  to  be  so  well 
d  developed,   is  difficult  to    conjecture ;     but  it  is 
certain   that  the  training  he  had  during  the  years 
immediately    following     his     great    deprivation, 
must  have  been  of  the  wisest.      It  is  also  equally 
certain  that  when  the  helplessness  so  general  with 
the  blind  (particularly  at  the  time  of  which  we  are 
speaking)  is  remembered,  that  there  must  have 
been  a  sound  basis  to  work  upon,  or  such  results 
could  not  have  been  attained. 

Mr.  Hall  was  attending  Mr.  Cresswell's  school  at 
the  time  of  his  accident.  He  afterwards  went  to 
the  Midland  School  for  the  Blind,  at  Nottingham. 
Besides  the  usual  educational  curriculum,  he  there 
learned  one  or  more  handicrafts,  and  was  also  in- 
troduced to  the  study  of  music.  It  was  to  the  last, 
as  is  well  known,  that  he  turned  when  the  work  of 
his  life  had  to  be  chosen.  He  was  devoted  to 
music,  both  as  an  art  and  a  science,  so  long  as  his 
health  was  maintained.  But  music  did  not  absorb 
the  whole  of  his  interest.  Mr.  Hall  was  a  well- 
read  man,  and  accumulated  a  carefully  selected 
library  containing  the  leading  works  of  the  chief 
English  and  American  authors.  At  one  time 
he  took  up  the  study  of  Greek;  and  when 
he  abandoned  this  branch  of  learning,  he  presented 
a  Greek  Lexicon  which  he  had  prepared  on  the 
Braille  system  to  one  of  the  English  colleges  for 
'the  blind.  He  was  frequently  in  correspondence 
with  masters  and  professors  in  such  institutions  at 
Norwood,  Worcester  and  Edinburgh;  and  took 
great  interest  in  the  improved  methods  brought 
into  use  since  his  own  early  days.  Those  in  this 
neighbourhood  who  were  similarly  afflicted  to  him- 
self, always  found  in  him  a  friend  and  helper.  He 
kept  himself  informed  in  the  literature  prepared 
for  the  use  of  the  blind  ;  and  also  himself  copied 
into  the  Braille  code  long  passages  •  from  his 
favourite  authors,  so  as  to  diminish  his  dependence 
npon  his  friends  for  reading. 

It  must  not  be  supposed,  however,  that  Mr.  Hall 
was  a  student  only.  The  fact  that  he  built  up  a 
flourishing  business  is  sufficient  evidence  that  he 
was  also  a  man  of  affairs.  Indeed  those  by  no 
means  devoid  of  business  capacity,  have  been  heard 
to  say  that  they  were  quite  ready  to  entrust 
delicate  business  negotiations  to  his  tact  and 
l  judgment. 

Somewhat  over  a  year  ago.  Mr.  Hall's  health 
began  to  seriously  fail.  He  relied  npon  the  help  of 
his  family  doctor  for  some  time ;  but  in  September 
last,  be  accepted  Dr.  Higgins'  'advice,  and  con- 
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THE  REPUBLIC, 

St.  Louis,  [Mo. 


Josiah  Lynn,  Old  and  Blind,  Philosophically  Enjoys  Life  in  a  Poor- 
ness, 


JAY  GOULD'S  FORMER  PARTNER 

NOW  A  PUBLIC  CHARGE. 


JOSIAH   LYNN, 
"Old  pals,  Jay  Gould  and  I.' 

ndenco  of  The  Sunday  Republic. 

New    York,    April    18.— On    a   chill    March 

afternoon,   just   tis  the  sun  dropped   behind 

New  Jersey  hills,  a  rough  wagon 

was   driven   Into   the   big   yard    in   front   of 


the  Karsville,  N.  J.,  Poorhouse.  In  the 
■wagon,  alongside  the  driver,  sat  a  fine-look- 
ing old  man— one  might  say  a  fine-looking 
old  gentleman— with  snow-white  hair  and  a 
stroua.  kindly  face.  Tto*  hors:,  tua  .waeoa 


and  its  occupants  were  covered  with  mud, 
for  they  had  driven  all  the  way  from  the 
little  town  of  Washington.  Despite  his  shab- 
by, rnud-spattered  coat,  however,  there  was 
a  subtle  air  of  gentllty  about  the  old  man 
which  was  strangely  out  of  keeping  with 
the  crude  vehicle  In  which  he  sat.  One 
would  not  have  to  look  twice  at  the  portly 
ire   to   surmi  tin;    man   had    not 

always    traveled    thug,    nor    would    the    in- 
rer    be    :  i    that    Ji 

un— for  such  is  the  n  ■■    r'a  name 

—had    once  Influential    and 

i  In  all  the  country  upon  whose 
charity   he   was  nov.  lent. 


There  isn't  a  r  nan  In  that  part 

of  New  Jersey  <  11    you   that 

Josiah  Lynn  owed  his  good  fortune  to  his 
old-time  friend,  Jay  Gould.  They  say  that 
before  Mr.  Lynn  came  to  W  in,  Rome 

fifty  years  ago,   he  had  be<  i  rtner  of 

Mr.  Gould  in  a  number  of  enterprises,  no- 
tably, a  tannery  at  Gouldsboro.  Pa.  They 
say  Gould  never  forgot  his  rarly  friend, 
and,  up  to  the  time  of  his  death,  aided  him 
by  "tips"    on   the   stock   market. 

This,  however,  Mr.  Lynn  has  alwa; 
nled. 

"No;  they  are  all  wrong,"  he  declared 
when  I  broached  the  subject  in  my  conver- 
sation with  him  the  other  day.  "T 
don't  know  what  they're  talking  about. 
Every  cent  of  money  I  ever  had  I  made 
myself.  I  am  responsible  for  all  my  success 
as  well  as  for  all  my  failur< 

At  the  word  failure  the  old  man  looked 
sadly  out  of  the  window  across  the  fallow 
fields  toward  the  chain  of  blue  hills  that 
stretched  along  the  western  horizon.  The 
little  room  in  which  he  sat  was  poor  and 
bare.    The    whii  the    rough, 

uncompleted    pine   floor.  1,    with   its 

patchwork  quilt,  the  only  bit  of  color  In  the 
dreary  ensemble— the  rusty  little  stove,  the 
neat  pile  of  kindling  wood,  the  coal  hod, 
the  curtainless  window,  the  rusty  old  top 
coat  and  hat  hanging  on  the  peg  behind  the 
door — everything  bore  the  hallmark,  the 
Indescribable  insignia  of  the  poorhouse. 

It  seemed  just  as  well,  I  thought,  that  the 

great    full    dark    eyes    turned    toward    the 

landscape  wer.e  denied  the  power  to  see  the 

desolation  of  the  four  walls  that  go  to  make 

|  a  pauper's  abiding  place. 

i     "i^ttx  it'a  ail.taiiu'^- jcsssy»fijj.  Mr.   Lynn^ 

turning  about  in  his  arm  chair  and  smil'ng 
!  sadly.  "I  have  had  a  series  of  hard  luck- 
that' s  all  I  can  call  it,  hard  luck— and  the 
luck  didn't  change  before  I  began  to  lose 
my  sight,  and  what  is  in  store  for  a  man  of 
73  when  he  loses  his  family,  his  fortune 
and  his  eyes,  except  this?"  waving  hla 
hand  across  the  little  room. 

"But  I  don't  want  you  to  think  I'm  com- 
plaining, for  I'm  not,"  this  energetically 
and  straightening  up  in  his  chair.  "I  have 
still  plenty  to  be  thankful  for,  even  If  I 
am  blind  and  in  the  poorhouse,"  and  the  old 
man  laughed  softly  to  himself,  as  if  lost  in 
happy   recollects 

As  I  looked  at  the  finely  cut  face  of  this 
man  I  wondered  how  it  was  possible  for 
him  to  be  so  sublimely  cheerful  when  ap- 
parently there  was  nothing  left  for  him  to 
hope   for. 

"You  seem  so  very  cheerful,  almost  lap- 

I  py,"  I  said,  at  last.  "Can  you  explain  it? 
You  seem  to  have  no  secret.  It  Is  hard  to 
believe  that  you  are  73  years  Md,  blind, 
friendless  and  ending  your  life  in  the  poor^ 
house.  Can  you  give  me  any  recipe  for 
making  the  most  of  misfortune." 
Mr.  Lynn's  face  lighted  with  a  smile. 
"Ah!  Yes.  I  understand  how  puzzled  ycu 
are.  You  look  at  me,  sitting  here  in  the 
poorhouse,  an  old  man,  blind,  friendless, 
■with  apparently  nothing  to  live  for,  and 
you  wonder  that  I  should  smile,  that  I 
should  be  able  to  look  life  in  the  face  at 
all.  Well,  that  is  because  you  are  young. 
When  you  grow  older  your  griefs  will  not 
be  so  poignant.  You  will  become  more 
philosophical,  and  If  you  live  right  and  have 
a  sound,  sane  judgment,  when  you  ccme 
to  die  you  will  look  back  and  say,  'How 
foolish  I  was  to  allow  anything  to  nake 
me  unhappy. 

"For,  after  all,  there  is  nothing  in  this 
world  that  can  happen  to  us  which  really 
ought  to  cause  us  a  moment's  unhappi- 
ness. 

"Take  myself,  for  instance.  I  have  been 
a  wealthy  man  in  my  day— a  wealthy  man 
with  plenty  of  friends  and  a  wife  whom  1 
loved  devotedly.  They  have  all  passed  away 
—wife,  friends  and  fortune— and  I  am  left 
to  end  my  days  in  the  poorhouse.  Could  I 
have  foreseen  such  an  end  when  I  was  an 
ambitious  yqunc  into.  s>fc_t  ^SSJS&jec.eg&S 
as  twenty  years  ago,  I  should  have  gonat: 
mad,  I  suppose.    But  instead  of  that  I  fln<i 

myself  not  discontented,  .lot  unhappy— cer^ 

talnly    very   much    happier  than   many   so*1 

called  fortunate  people. 
"I    am    not    unhappy,    simplv    bee  ause    3$ 

have  learned  to  look  at  things  philosophic-! 

ally,  and  all  my  life  I   have  not  attempted}! 

to   hunt    for   happiness   outside   of  my   own*' 

mind   and   heart. 
"So  much  is  written  and  preached  on  thl«ii 

subject   of  happiness,     so     much   nonse»se,: 

that   people  have  grown  tired  of  the  wordj 
is  become  a  mockery,  and  the  man  whev 

declares  himself  happy  is  usually  considered., 

either   an   egotist   or   a  fool. 
"The  mistake,   to  my   mind,     lies    in     tha^ 

misconception  of  the  meaning  0f  the  word,  i: 


To  most  -m   means   no  mors- 

iethlng  beyond 
li     does  not  mean  tranquility; 
of  h.  mind    things  within  the  rea< 

of  everv  thoughtful  man  and  woman,  liap- 
Bomething    which    can    only    d«, 
found  in  one's  self.    There  is  no  need  se ek- 
ing  here;  the  quest  will  be  fruitiest... 

living  and  a  well-stored  mind  ar* 
utial  (actors  to  happiness- 

made   It   a  rule  or  my  life-  to\ 
try  I  al    leas     ten  minutes    every  day 

from   some  good   book,  the  Bible  or  Shake- 
or  some  of  the  good  old  authors.    I 
•    time    the   saying   of    some   great 
man,  I  don't  remember  who  the  man  was, 
but   I    never   forgot   the  remark.    This  man 
be  had  never  suffered  a  grief,  a  sorrow 
loss   that   one  hour's  reading  from  a 
I   book  did  not  make  it   easier  to  bear. 
said  anything  truer  than  that,  . 
-   a  pity  more  people  couldn't  beper- 
ded  to  profit  by  the  advice.    One  of  tho 
surest  foundations  to  happiness  is  the  cul- 
tivation of  a  taste  for  the  best  literature. 

"I  do  not  think  It  is  possible  for  the  real  j 
lover  of  books  to  ever  be  hopelessly  misera- 
ble.'   The    greatest    regret  I  have    now— In 
fact,  my  only  regret— is  that  I  am  no  longen 
able   to  rear).    I   have  not  read   a   word  for 
Bomethin;  like  fifteen  years,  and  I  miss  my  | 
books,   as  I   do   my  old   friends.    Sometimes 
a  caller  drops   in  and   reads  to  me,   but  It 
doesn't  give  me  the  same  satisfaction  that,] 
reading  myself  did.    But  then  I  suppose  I 
ought  to  be  thankful  that  I  have  earaj»| 


.:  i 


In  addition  to  the  above  advantages, 
the  'blind  can  calculate  arithmetically, 
which  was  not  possible  under  the  Braille 
system.  There  Is  no  metal  plate  and  the 
paper  Is  much  thinner.  The  machine  can 
be  folded  and  carried  in  the  pocket  and 
Is  considered  a  great  boon  to  the  blind. 
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Blind  Mfcpic  Jack. 

William  Bnnkman,  the  Kokomo, 
hid.,  blind  man,  who,  two  years  ago, 
married  Jennie  Lab,  who,  besides  being 
blind,  is  totally  paralyzed,  has  disarm- 
ed his  critics,  who  insisted  that  he  had 
his  hands  full  in  taking  care  pf  him- 
self, without  assuming  additional  bur- 
dens. In  the  two  years  Brinkman,  un- 
aided by  charity,  has  paid  for  a  home 
and  improved  it  to  a  present  worth  of 
$800.  The  blind  man  has  sold  3,880 
pounds  of  peanuts  and  31,000  popcorn 
balls.  After  preparing  the  morning 
meal  and  guiding  the  food  to  the 
mouth  of  the  helpless  wife,  he  rolls  the 
peanut  roaster  down  town,  returning 
home  at  noon  and  night  for  the  other 
meals.     He  does  all  the  housekeeping. 

Besides  that,  he  tunes  pianos  and 
repairs  clocks-  and  organs.  Recently 
he  took  an  organ  of  240  pieces  apart, 
cleaned  it,  and  had  it  together  and 
playing  on  it  in  four  hours.  He  de- 
clines all  offers  of  charity.  A  short 
time  ago  Mr.  Brinkman  performed  the 
perilous  feat  of  climbing  the  court 
house  tower  and  repairing  the  town 
clock  when  experts  had  failed.  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Brinkman  became  acquainted 
at  the  state  blind  school  and  with  them 
it  was  a  case  of  "love  at  first  sight," 
as  both  expressed  it.— St.  Louis  Globe- 
Democrat. 


V\ 


Oy*-  Ov^v  Uk-   , 


'Chris"  Buckley,  the  blind.  Democratic  boss 
who  ruled  San  Francisco  politics  for  many 
years,  has  recently  appeared  as  the  buyer  of 
several  pieces  of  fine  business  real  estate.  His 
latest  purchase,  made  this  week,  was  a  lot  at 
Market  and  Spear  sts.,  45  feet  10  Inches  In 
Market-st.  by  137  feet  7  inches  in  Spear-st., 
for  $123,000.  He  will  erect  a  fine  building  on 
the  lot.  Another  transfer,  which  will  take  place 
next  week,  is  that  of  the  TechaU  Tavern,  on 
Mason-st.,  between  Eddy  and  Ellis  sts.,  for 
$165,000.  The  present  building,  which  is  con- 
ducted as  a  restaurant,  will  be  converted  into 
a  hotel. 
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THE  BRAILLE  MACHINE. 


FRENCH 


WRITING    SYSTEM    FOR 
THE  BLIND, 


rr 








The  American  Monthly  Review-  pf  Re- 
views for  April  is  particularly  noticeable 
for  its  chapter  on  the  great  industrial  lead- 
ers invited  to  meet  Prince  Henry  of  Prus- 
sia, and  known  to  envious  and  irreverent 
people  as  "captains  of  industry."  The  ar- 
ticle (by  Carl  Snyder)  is  illustrated  by 
about  80  photograph  portraits.  A  sketch 
of  Francis  Wayland  Parker,  the  educator, 
"Educating  the  deaf-blind,"  by  Ruth  Ever- 
ett; "Can  rural  social  forces  be  federated? 
A  first  step,"  by~i*eriyou  L.  Butterfiekl, 
and  "The  Anglo-Japanese  alliance  from  a 
Japanese  point  of  view,"  by  T.  Iyenga. 
are  all  articles  of  present  political  or 
social  interest.  The  article,  "The  progress 
of  the  worVl,"  relates  almost  wholly  to  na- 
tional and  international  politics.  "Leading 
articles  of  the  month"  is  very  useful  to 
writers  or  other  busy  men  who  for  the 
t  part  can  read  but  summarily  of  the 
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glorious 


ice  thai   he 

light"    (bis   own    ex- 

iQlh.      Mr.    If. ill   never  spoke 

-  leave  us  a,  being  dead, 

begged  that  he  might  not  be  ste  referred  to.     The 

thought   of   passing   into   the    light   is 

appropriate    in    the    case   of  one    to 


"passed  into  the 
pressio'n)  on  Apri 
of  the  friends  who 

,  It 
beautifu 
particularly 


particularly    appropriate    in    {fee    case    of  one 

whorri'Tight  had  been  denied  fir  forty  years.    O 

of  the   passages    on    which    his    tHmio-htc    «f+ 


11 
passages    on    which    his    thoughts    often 
was:    ''The    darkness    hideth    not    from 
lhee;    but   the   night   shineth   as   the   day:    the 
darkness  and  the  light  are  both  alike  to  Thee  " 


rested 
Th 


an 
.  bis  condition  was 
too  serious  to  be  thus  relieved.  After  his  return 
home  his  strength  gradually  diminished, 
has  passed  away,  in  his  fifty-second 


t  part  can  r 
montiujjnagazines. 


— , 

In  1829,the  Braille  machine  made  read- 
ing possible  to  the  blind.  This  machine 
is  composed  of  a  metal  frames  with  a 
movable  copper  reglet,  which  slides 
; across  the  frame,  writes  W.  P.  Atwen, 
United  States  consul  at  Roubaix.  lms 
reglet  is  pierced  at  regular  intervals  by 
little  holes  in  squares  of  six;  tnere  are 
twenty-four  squares  on  the  reglet  ana 
each  square  is  susceptible  of  forming  a 

°In   order   to   write,   a   thick   sheet   of 
paper  Is  placed  on  the  frame  between 
the  reglet  and  as  heet  of  zinc,  on  whicn 
are    depressions    corresponding    to    the 
little    holes    in    the   reglet.     The    wrier 
uses  the  left  hand  as  a  guide  and,  with 
a  pointed  instrument  that  he  passes  in- 
to the  holes  of  the  reglet,  forms  depres- 
sions in  the  paper  that  appear  in  relief 
on  the  opposite  side.     These  dots  form 
the  letters.    When  one  line  is  finished— 
that  is,  when  he  reaches  the  end  of  the 
frame-he  moves  the  paper  ond  begins 
another    line,    and    so    on,    indefinitely. 
=>ince   the   characters   must  be  read  on 
~he  opposite  side  from  the  one  on  which 
hey   are   formed,   the   writing  must  be 
>om  right  to  left.    The  blind  must  learn 
:wo  alphabets-one  for  the  formation  of 
etters  from  the  wrong  side  and  one  for 
reading   them   from   the   right.     As  the 
sheet  of  paper  is  fastened  to  the  frame, 
it   must  be  removed  to  correct  a  mis- 
take. , 
A    new    invention    permits    the    blma 
writer  to  write  s  he  reads— from  left  to 
right.    He  can  thus  correct  as  he  writes, 
without  displacing  the  paper.     He  has 
but  one  alphabet  to  learn,  which  he  can 
acquire  in  six  lessons. 

Mr  Dussaud,  the  inventor,  uses  the 
pointed  Instrument  and  reglet  for  writ- 
ing but  instead  of  passing  through  the 
holes  into  depressions  in  the  paper  be- 
low this  instrument  simply  presses  on 
small  mobile  keys,  which  are  hollow, 
and  in  their  turn  press  on  raised  metal 
Joints,  which  take  the  place  of  the  hol- 
lows in  the  zinc  plate  of  the  Braille  ma- 
chine The  characters  formed  are  thus 
in  relief  on  the  side  of  the  writer,  who 
can  verify  his  writing  without  dlsplac- 
1  ing  the  paper. 


and  he 
l.  year,  leaving 
a  widow  and  one  daughter.     There  are  those  in 
various,  parts  of  our  Connexion  who  know  some- 
thing of  the  valuable  service  which  Mr,  Hall  un- 
grudgingly gave  to  the  Church  at  Eastgate.   The 
services  there  have  been  brightened  and  inspired 
through  his' skill  as  an  organist  and  his  tact  as 
a  choirmaster.     It  is  to  be  feared  that  his  enthusi- 
asm for  this  work  overtaxed  his  strength.     His 
lack  of  sight  increased  the  burden  of  his  work, 
and  the  strain  of  preparing  high-class  music  for 
special  occasions    was  of  lateVears  too  obvi< 
The  memory  of  his  -devotion  "to  the  work  will  b# 
long  cherished,  and  his  legacy  of  the  beautiful 
tune,  to  which  he  gave  the  name  of  "Elton,"  for 
the  Moravian  hymn,  commencing 
"  He  leads  us  on 
By  paths  we  did'  not  know," 
will  for  future  years  link  him  inseparably  with 
the  Eastgate  services. 

In  the  young  men's  Bible  class  also  Mr. 
Hall  did  lasting  work  among  those  who  are  now 
mainly  among  "  the  dispersed."  Considering 
the  great  physical  deficiency,  his  activitie 
wonderful.     Besides 


2S  were 


wonaerrui.     .besides  carrying  on  a  considerable 
business,  built  up  by  his  own  skill  and  industry, 


he  was  an  extensive  reader.  Anyone  entering 
into  conversation  with  him  soon  found  that  his 
mind  was  a  storehouse  of  rich  and  inspiring 
thoughts.  His  piety  was  not  obtrusive,  but  it  was 
deep  and  real.  Notwithstanding  his  forty  years 
of  darkness,  he  possessed  a  cheery  optimism, 
which  enabled  him  to  look  out  on  life  with 
courage  and  hope.  While  his  strength  v 
diminishing,  the  passage  from  Isaiah  was  often 

on  his  lips  :  "  I  will  bring  the  blind  by  a  way  thai 
they  knew  not;  and  will  lead  them  in  ptiths  that 
they  have  not  known  :  1  will  make  darkness  light 
before  them,  and  crooked  things  straight.    These 
things   will   i    do    unto    them,    and     not    forsake 
them."     Largely  as  he  realized  these  truths  while 
here,  he  has  passed  into  that  light  which  will  be 
all  the  brighter  for  the  earthly  shadow  ;  and  where 
he  will  Comprehend  more  fully  the" glory  of  tie 
promises:      The  funeral  took  place  at  the  Louth 
Cemetery  on  April  22nd,  and  was  conducted  by 
his  friend  and  pastor,  the  Rev.  W.  R.  Dawson. 
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BUM)  BBIOE  SEES 
WITH  SOUL'S  EIES. 

fsf — 

Says  Imagfe   of   Her  Blind 

Husband  Is  "Constant  and 

Unchanging," 


ACCIDENT  AND  DISEASE 

ROBBED  BOTH  OF  SIGHT. 


They   Face    Life   Pluckily,   as   Mr. 

and  Mrs.  Fleming  Are  Both 

Skilled  Workers. 


"Love  with  the  blind  is  the  same  as 
with  those  who  see — only  it  is  deeper, 
more  intense.  We  look  with  the  eyes 
of  the  soul,  and  the  image  is  constant 
and    unchanging." 

This  is  the  love  dream  of  the  blind 
bride,  who  has  never  beheld  the  face 
of  her  husband,  whose  eyes  like  his, 
long  darkened,  have  looked  only  into 
the  soul  of  the  man,  and  found  there 
her  ideal. 

The  marriage  of  the  blind  lovers,  Del- 
phine  Hincbman  and  Richard  Fleming, 
which  took  place  on  Sunday  night,  was 
the  outcome  of  a  romance  at  once 
charming   and   pathetic. 

It  was  from  the  home  of  her  sister. 
Mrs.  .Margaret  Lawry,  at  Xo.  174  Divi- 
sion avenue.  Brooklyn,  that  the  pretty 
dark-eyed  girl  went  to  meet  her  bride- 
groom, and  it  was  in  the  room  where 
•the  wedding  festivities  had  been  held 
after  the  ceremony  at  the  church  thai 
she   told  her  story. 

Neither  Was  Born  Blind. 

"Neither  my  husband  nor  I  was  born 
blind.  AVe  were  both  tine  victims  of 
misfortune,  and  while  we  have,  had  the 
added  sorrow  of  seeing  all  the  beautifu. 
world,  only  to  be  deprived  of  that  gift, 
we  have  yet  that  memory  to  comfort  us. 
They  .*ay  it  is  more  bitter  to  have  ha<] 
9  aigiht  and  then  to  lose  it  than  to 
be  alind  from  the  beginning.  But  i 
have  found  nothing  bitter  in  it.  1 
scarcely   miss   it. 

"I  can  work  at  so  many  things.  1 
am  not  helpless  in  any  way,  and  1  am 
fully  a.ble  to  compete  with  those  who 
can  see. 

"1   was  a  child  of  four  when  the  dark-i 
nets   came.     It    was    during    a    small-pox 
scare,    and    my    parents    bad    me    vacci- 
nated. 'TMe  vaccine   was  impure,  and   my 
suffering    was    intense.      W'hf-n    I    recov- 
ered my  sight    ■•■ 

•  In  ad    .xpt-rieiM-e    prevent    me    from 
taki'itf    i!i"   disease,      11  <    attack 

lat<  r   and   all    bul    lost  my  life. 

<|i  my    husband    be  ad? 

Ah    his    was  nore   cruel.     He    was 

a  m  playing  about    with 

-    on    Reid    avenue,    when    a 

■  I- 
was  shot  and  om  fd. 

There   is  just  a  glimmer  of  light    In   the 
oth<-  ';11-    "'  gects 

faintlv  'at    ■  But,    you 

that    does    not    interfere    with    his 
work  at   all.    .His  flnj  iusl   as  rap- 

and    surely.     Hi  rnanufac 

airs  and 
many   other  ihii 
How    l.ov*    Camr, 

"Did   our   Infirm  •■■•   us   together? 

naps  it   h  thing  to  do  with  It, 

but  I  hardl;  thought  of  that 

at    first.     Love    just  ls   stop- 

ping with  my  sister,   Mrs.   Blanch*  Nieh- 
in,   who  then  llvi  187  Division 

when    we    met.    A    friend    '-ami- 


one  Sunday  afternoon  to  cai  . 
brought  Mr.  .Fleming  with  him.  It  must 
have  begun  at  once.  I  think,  and  after 
that  we  were  very  often  together.  That 
was  a  year  and  i  half  ago.  and  we  are 
soon  to  have  a  home  of  our  own."  She 
was  smiling  softly  as  she  described  the 
progress  of  the  courtship. 

"We.  had  many  things  In  common. 
uVty  music  was  one  bond.  I  play  and 
sing  to  amuse  myself  and  my  friends, 
and  Mr.  Fleming,  like  most  blind  peo- 
iil^  is  a  lover  of  music.  It  was  at  his 
Wish  that  I  sang  on  our  weddwig  night 
—a  little  thing  that  he  is  fond  o,, 
•When   the   roses  bloom   again. 

leri,  we  look  at  things  the  same 
way  Our  blindness  has  not  spoiled 
life  of  either  of  us.  I  spent  some  years 
in  an  institution  for  the  blind, 
learned  how  much  one  can  do.  I  can 
make  lace,  and  fancy  worsted  shawls. 
I  sew  on  the  machine,  and  1  can  paten 
garments  as  neatly  as  a«y  one  who  has 
eves.  Oh.  Richard  will  not  have  a  use- 
less wife  by  any  means"— a  loving  pride 
in  all  her  words— "we  can  help  eaen 
other.  . 

"Will  I  feel  lonely  in  a  home  of  my 
own.  How  could  I?  I  shall  be  bnjsy.and 
even  when  mv  husband  is  away  there 
will    always  be   Bill"  .  i 

Bill  is  the  brimdle  bull-terrier,  who 
appears  to  realize  his  mistress's  afflic- 
tion, and  to  try  in  his  own  fashion  to 
make  up  to  her  for  her  loss. 

Dog-    Is    Her    Gnide. 

When  she  walked  from  one  room  to 
another.  Bill's  sturdy  figure  trotting  by 
her  side  brushed  by  seeming  chance 
against  her  dress— his  own  method  or 
steering  her  in  safety  past  the  door 
iamb.  "When  she  sat  down  Bill  took  up 
'his  station  at  her  feet,  and  at  her  first 
,  motion  laid  a  black  muzzle  softly  on 
1  Mrs.  Fleming's  hand  to  signify  that  he 
was  near.  ...    , 

"Bill  understands  me."  said  the  blind 
bride  softlv.  "and  devotes  himself  to 
me.  We  are  very  fon  dof  each  other, 
he  and  I  "  ... 

The' bridegroom,  of  blond  type,  is  just 
twentv-nine.  his  wife  five  years  younger. 
So  serene  is  her  face,  so  lacking  in  that 
pathetically  strained  look  that  dis- 
tinguishes manv  to  whom  one  of  the 
senses  is  denied,  that  one  could  hardly 
guess  that  the  dark  eyes  behind  the 
ses  are  sightless. 
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Talks  by  a  Blind  Alan. 

G.  G.  O'Dwyer,  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind,  was 
at  St.  Joseph's  School  this  morning 
arjd  pave  an  interesting  talk  on  how 
the  blind  are  educated.  He  also  gave 
several  piano  selections  and  a  whist- 
ling solo. 

He  was  at  the  H'gh  School  this  af- 
ternoon. 
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BLIND    TOM    FINDS    FRIEND. 


Newsman    "Who    Got    $5    for    Telesrnm 
Hh*   Another   Gift. 

"Blinc'.  Tom,"  the  newsboy,  to  whom 
Charles  M.  Schwab  gave  a  $5  biil  for  one- 
copy  of  the  Evening  Tr.LixutA.u,  has  found 
another  friend.  One  of  those  who  read  of 
Mr.  Schwab's  pity  for  the  blind  man  and  his 
generous  gift  to  him  has  written  cite  Tele- 
gram suggesting  that  a  subscription  be 
started  tor  "Tom's"  benefit.  The  letter 
follows:— 

To  the  Editor  ok  the  Evening  Telhigram:— 
Why  noL  stun  n  subscription  for  "lsiiuo.  Tom/' 

the  poor  newslioy,  to  whom  .Mr.  SoHwab  M'vo  $j. 

I  enclose  *1  (all  I  can).     Lot  as  many  us  will  do 

the  **     • 

Wednesday,  April  io. 

The  money   has  been  sent  to  thie  news- 
man. 


Date 
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Arthur  Jones.  onr.Jnind.nfroy  with 
his  brother,  Bert,  started  out  in  the 
tin  peddler's  business  tbis  week.  We 
wish  him  success. 
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A  Blind  Millonaire. 
Mr.  H.  H.  Johnson,  head  teacher  of  the 
blind  department  in  the  West  Virginia 
school,  was  personally  acquainted  with 
Charles  Rouss,  the  blind  millionaire. 
Mr.  Johnson  says  in  his  page  in  the 
tablet: 

The    late    Charles    Broadway     Rouss, 
whose  death  was  reported  last  week,    was 
a  unique  compound  of   cynicism    and    be- 
nevolence.     Sightless    in    the     last     ten 
years  of   his  life,    he   never    relaxed    his 
hold    >n  the  details  of  his   business:    and 
though  he  had  the  assistance  of  his    son 
in  its  management,  he  still  controlled  the 
operations,  even  to  the  minutest   details. 
Eccentric  from  early  life,  he   affected    ec- 
centricity   in    almost     everything.      Even 
in  his  giving  it  was  observable.     The    re- 
sults are  what  were  to  have    been    expect- 
ed.    He  was  greatly  beloved  by  the   bene- 
ficiaries of  his  bounty;  but  to  the  rest    of 
mankind  he  was  only  a  wouder  or  an    as- 
tonishment.        Peculiar        circumstances 
brought  the  writer  into    somewhat   intim- 
ate   relations   with    Mr.    Rouss,    and    his 
olindness- gave  me  opportunties  of  knowing 
more  of  him  than    otherwise    would    have 
been  possible.    When  the  great  misfortune 
settled  sullenly  over  his  life  and  prospects, 
I  undertook  to  interest  him  in  the    things 
of  various  sorts  that  blind   people    resort 
to  for  help;  but,   with    the   inertia   of  his 
wonderful    energy,    he    repudiated    them, 
and  went  on  as  if  nothing  had    happened. 
To  me,  he  is  the  most    remarkable    figure 
in  the  recent   history   of   business  in   this 
country  or  in  the   world. 

And  largely  because  he  was  blind  in 
these  last  few  years,  and  did  not  sur- 
render himself  to  hopelessness  and  de- 
spondency; but  went  bravely  on  to  the 
fulfillment  of  the  measure  of  bis  days  in 
such  use  of  his  powers  as  had  not  been 
impaired  by  age  or  other  causes.  He 
furnishes  the  example  for  which  the 
world  has  been  waiting,  the  assurance, 
that  in  many  cases,  at  least,  blindness  is 
not  necessarily  a  hindrance  to  a  career 
that  has  been  begun  with  sight.  With 
good  sense  and  perseverance,  one  may 
often  go  on  with  his  work  with  a 
degree  of  success. 
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While  the  aesthetic  side  of  horti- 
culture has  been  well  cared  for  by  j 
planting  of  several  hundred  bulbs,  | 
shrubs,  and  trees,  the  practical  side 
has  received  equal  care.  An  acre  has 
been  put  in  to  potatoes,  and  the 
garden,  back  of  the  building  has 
been  planted  with  seed  of  all  the 
common  vegetables. 

THE    WELLSPR1NG 


Arbor  Day  will  be  appropriately 
observed  bv  the  school. 

A  literary  and  musical  program 
which  had  been  prepared  for  Friday 
dug  was  given  last  Tuesday  even- 
ing instead  in  honor  of  the  board  of 
trustees  which  was  then    in    session. 

Yellow      crocuses    springing    from 
bulbs  planted  out  in    the    grass   have 
been  in  bloom  for  several  weeks,  and 
apparently  the  dandelions   have   been  i 
bashful,  for  hardly  a  one   showed    its  j 
golden     face      until    this     morning,  j 
Thousands  of  them    came    to    life    in  ; 
the  night,  as  if    they    would   dispute  |j 
the   rights   and  beauty    of   the   fourj  I 
hundred  red  and   yellow    tulips   now 
in  bloom. 

Yesterday  the  band  began  practic- 
ing marching  movements  with  their 
music.  This  is  the  first"  time  the 
boys  have  tried  to  do  these  two 
things  at  the  same  time,  but  the  first 
practice  indicates  that  a  real  dress 
parade  may  be  seen  before  the  end  of 
the  year. 

Superintendent  *  Morey  received 
recently  from  Senator  Dietrich  a 
large  number  of  small  trees  and 
shrubs.  These  have  been  planted  in 
various  places  on  the  campus,  and  as 
some  of  them  are  not  often  grown  or 
heard  of  in  this  regioD,  their  growth 
will  be  watched  with  interest. 

A  weeping  mulberry  tree  has  been 
planted  across  the  walk  from  the 
beautiful  old  elm  that  shades  the 
south  porch.  This  tree  has  been 
known  as  "the  ethical  elm,"  because 
its  braoty,  symmetry,  and  sturdy 
•strength  have  furnished  the  text  for 
many  a  moral  lecture. 

The  court  in  the  rear  of  the  build- 
ing, between  the  central  and  west ! 
wings,  has  been  filled  in  witli  rich 
dirt,  a  walk  has  been  made,  and  var- 
ious shrubs  and  plants  which  seem 
likely  to  thrive  in  a  shady  place, 
have  been  planted.  It  is  hoped  to 
make  this  a  beautiful,  grassy,  and 
cool  spot! 

A  determined  effort  has  been  made 
to  give  the  old  orchard  a  new  lease 
on  life.  The  sod,  which  was  packed 
so  tight  that  little  moisture  could  get 
through  to  the  roots  of  the  trees,  has 
been  plowed  up,  the  trees  have  been 
carefully  pruned,  and  dead  ones  have 
been  removed.  In  the  rows  between 
the  old  trees  a  new  apple  orchard  of 
about  a  hundred  trees  of  good  varie- 
ties, has  been  planted,  to  be  ready 
when  the  old  trees  no  longer  bear. 
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A  Blind  Discoverer 


BY    PRISCILLA    LEONARD 


•NE  of  the  most  beautiful  stories 
in  the  world  is  that  of  a  blind 
man,    his    devoted    wife,    and 

Ohis  faithful  servant,  who  lived 
in  Switzerland  in  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century. 
The  name  of  Francois  Huber 
is  known  to  every  naturalist; 
but  greater  than  his  work  was  the  man 
himself,  and  his  life  story  is  worth  reading 
by  every  young  man  or  woman  who  to- 
day wants  to  make  the  best  out  of  1  fe. 

It  did  not  seem  as  if  Frangois  Huber 
could    make    anything    out    of    life     for, 
though  his  father  was  a  scientist  and  the 
boy  had  the  best  of  teachers,  he  became 
practically    blind    at    the    age    of    fifteen. 
The  same  disease  which  caused  the  blind- 
ness of  Milton  attacked  him,  brought  on 
by    much    study   at    night   in    insufficient 
light,    and   by   intense   application   to   his 
books  when  his  health  was  not  equal  to 
the    strain.     His    father,    in    alarm,    took 
the    lad   to    Paris,    where    Tronchin,    the 
famous   physician,   ordered   him   at   once 
to   give   up   all    study   and   try   life    on   a 
farm.     So  Francois  Huber  went  to  work 
like   a   peasant   lad,   following  the   plow. 
In  a  short  time  his  health  was  completely 
restored;  but,  alas!  his  eyesight  was  not 
a   whit   improved,   but   rather   the   worse 
for    the    experiment.     The    highest    au- 
thorities   now    pronounced    the    disease 
incurable,  and  darkness  day  by  day  closed 
in  upon  him. 

Although  so  young,   Frangois  had  yet 
a    sweetheart,    Marie    Aimee    Lullin,    the 
daughter   of   a   prominent    Swiss   official. 
The  boy  and  girl  had  loved  each   other 
from    their    earliest    school    days,    and, 
though  the  father  vigorously  objected  to 
his  daughter's  betrothal  to  a  blind  man, 
Marie  never  faltered   in  her   devotion  to 
Francois.     Her    father   forbade   all   com- 
munication    between     them,      and      she 
obeyed;  but,  when  she  came  of  age,  her 
first  act  was  to  marry  the  man  she  loved, 
and  the  marriage   proved  ideally  happy. 
The  blindness  of  Francois  only  drew  out 
the  exquisite  devotion  and  tenderness  of 
his    wife's    unselfish    nature,    and    when, 
after   forty   years   of  perfect   companion- 
ship, she  was  taken  from  him,  he  summed 
up  his  loss  in  one  pathetic  sentence:      It 
is    only    now    that    I    realize    that    I    am 
blind"     She    was   his   reader,   his    secre- 
tary, his  helper,  and  neither  the  cares  of 
her  household  nor  her  children  were  ever 
allowed    to    interfere    with    her    untiring 
service  to  his  every  need. 

With  her  help,  Huber  began  his  life 
work_the  study  of  bees.  When  we  con- 
sider what  powers  of  close  observation 
are  demanded  for  this  sort  of  work,  we 
cannot  at  first  understand  how  a  man, 
totally  blind,  could  follow  the  minutest 
habits  of  insects,  and  make  discoveries 
which   the   most    patient    investigators   be- 


fore him  had  failed  in  making.  But,  be- 
sides his  wife,  Huber  had  a  servant,  a 
peasant  named  Burnens,  whom  he  soon 
found  to  be  "born  with  the  talent  of  an 
observer."  With  infinite  patience,  by 
asking  a  thousand  questions,  and  repeat 
ing  each  observation  over  and  over  again, 
Huber  trained  this  uneducated  man  into 
an  accurate  investigator,  upon  whom  lie 
could  rely.  Burnens  was  deeply  attached 
to  his  master,  and  willing  to  take  any 
trouble  to  please  him. 

"It  is  impossible,"  Huber  says,  in  his 
preface  to  his  great  book  upon  the  bee, 
published  in  1792,  "to  form  a  just  idea 
of  the  patience  and  the  skill  with  which 
Burnens  has  carried  out  the  experiments 
I  am  about  to  describe.  He  has  counted 
pain  and  fatigue  nothing.  If  there  be 
any  merit  in  our  discoveries,  I  must 
share  this  honor  with  him;  and  I  have 
great  satisfaction  in  rendering  him  this 
act  of  public  justice." 

When   we   consider  that   in  the   course 
of   a   single   experiment   Burnens   caught 
and   examined   separately    every   bee   in   a 
hive     that     contained     many     thousands, 
taking    no    heed    whatever    of    the    stings 
he    necessarily    received    from    some    of 
them,   we  can   understand  this  tribute  to 
his    faithfulness.     "In    the    annals    of    hu- 
man    suffering     and     human     triumphs," 
says  Maeterlinck,  in  his  book  on  The  Life 
of  the  Bee,  "there  is  nothing  more  touch- 
ing, no  lesson  more   admirable,   than  the 
story      of      this      patient      collaboration, 
wherein  the  one  who 
saw    only    with    im- 
material light  guided 
with    his    spirit    the 
eyes    and    hands    of 
the   other   who   had 
the  real  earthly  vis- 
ion ;   where  he  who, 
as    we    are    assured, 
had   never    with    his 
own    eyes    beheld    a 
comb  of  honey,  was 
yet     able,     notwith- 
standing     the      veil 
upon  his  dead  eyes, 
which  rendered  dou- 
ble the  veil  in  which 
nature     wraps     a  1 1 

things,  to  penetrate  the  profound  secrets 
of  this  invisible  comb — as  though  to  teach 
us  that  no  condition  in  life  can  warrant 
our  abandoning  our  desire  and  search  for 
the  truth." 

Nevertheless,  it  was  this  very  preface, 
touching  as  it  is,  that  made  other  scien- 
tists sneer  at  Huber's  book  when  it  ap- 
peared, after  many  years  of  preparation. 
A  book  which  rested  only  on  experiments 
made  by  a  blind  man  through  a  peasant 
bee-keeper — what  reliance  could  be  placed 
in  such  a  work?  But  when  every 
theory  that  Huber  advanced  was  un- 
shaken by  the  severest  investigation  of 
his  rivals,  and  every  fact  was  proved  true, 
prejudice  began  to  melt  away,  and  praise 
took  its  place.  '  Things  that  had  been  in 
dispute  from  the  days  of  the  Greeks  were 
cleared  up  by  this  blind  thinker. - 

More    than    that,    his    very    blind 
seemed    to    have    produced    a    marvelous 
clearness  of  style.     Having  had  to  sh 
for   himself,    out    of   the    frequently    dis 
jointed    answers    and    remarks    of    th 
who  put  their  eyes  at  his  service",  a  lu 
and  rounded  conception  of  the  lif< 
hive,  in  all   its  intricate  relati     1 
was  therefore  able  to  write  the  mosl  1  lear 
and    picturesque    account    oi    it    all 
ever  has  been  put  on  paper.     To  this 
his  book  remains  the  authority;   and,   i 
a  century  and  a  quarter,  only  few 

unimportant  facts  have  been  added  to 
what   he   discovered   and   set   fori' 
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an  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report.  Mr  Jfethy- 
ridge,  solicitor,  in  seconding, paid  a  high  Uioute 
d  the  service  of  ladies  associated  with  the  society. 
?he  Jiev.  F.  J.  Beck,  M.A.,  addressed  the  meet- 
ag,  and  spoke  of  the  establishment  ol  a  school 
>r  the  education  of  the  blind  by  the  Cardiff 
chool  board.  He  thought  the  age  limit  should 
e  extended  so  that  young  peoule  attending  the 
shool  could  be  given  an  education  sufficient  to 
nable  them  to  earn  their  own  living  afterwards, 
riss  Bleby  also  addressed  the  meeting,  giving 
iteresting  facts  relating  to  the  training  of  the 
lind  in  England  and  abroad.  The  report  was 
len  adopted.  Votes  of  thanks  brought  the 
■eeting  to  a  close. 


LIFE   OF  FAITH. 


FRANCOIS    HI   BER.       - 

more  perfect  work  has  ever  been  done  in 
any  field  of  natural  science  than  he  ac- 
complished in  following  the  life  of  the 
bee  from  the  moment  it  gnaws  its  way 
out  of  the  waxen  cell  to  the  hour  when, 

having  faithfully  labored  for  the  hive,  it 
dies  at  its  post  of  toil. 

Huber   had   other   interests   outside   of 
his    bees.     Like    them,    he    was    ever    at 
work.     He    invented    a    sort    of    printing 
machine,   by    means   of   which    he    could 
write  to  his  absent  friends— and  no  man 
had   more   friends,   or   loved  them   more 
loyally.     He    was    passionately    fond    of 
music,    and    could    compose    as    well    as 
execute.     He  loved  to  walk  in  the  open 
air,  and  had  knotted  cords  stretched  be- 
side  the   rural   paths   near  his   house,   so 
that    he    could    walk    without    troubling 
anyone    to    lead    him.      As    we    read    Ins 
life,  we  find  it  not  a  darkened   one,  but 
one  full  of  light,  and  affection,  and  sweet 
compensation.     It   was  a   long   one.   too, 
for  he   died,   in    1832,  at   eighty-two.    full 
of  years  and  honors,  leaving  behind  him 
the    memory    of   a   noble    and    victorious 
fight    against    a    great    affliction,    under 
which   most   men    would    have    given    up 
hope   of   achieving   anything.     His   work 
was  great;  but  the  greatest  thing  about 
Frangois    Huber    was    his    character,    of 
which  indeed  it  might  be  said  that  it  had 

that  .     , 

"Equal   temper  of  heroic  hearts 

Made  weak  by  time  and  fate,  but  strong  in 

will 
To  strive,  to  seek,  to  find,  and  not  to  yield.' 
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CARDIFF  BLIND  SOCIAL 
GUILD. 

ANNUAL   MEETING. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cardiff  Guild  of  the 
■Social  Workers  for  the   Blind  was  held  last  even 
rig    at    tha    Guildhall,    the    Mayor    (Mr  F.  .T. 
ieavan)  presiding.    There  was   a   largo    attend- 

ncc,  and  letters  regretting  absence  wero  read 
rom  Lord  Llangatcock,  Lord  Tredegar,  and  the 
iishop  of  Llandaff.  Dr.  Buchanan  (tbo  secre- 1 
ary»  Bubmitted  the  fourth  annual  report  of  the 
'jxecutive  Committee.  It  stated  that  during  tha 
ast  year  the  progress  mado  in  the  extension  of 
he  work  of  the  society  had  been  most  encourr.qin" 
nongh  somewhat  limited  by  its  financial 
ondition.  It  had  long  been  the  wish  of 
be  committer)  to  appoint  a  lady  visitor, 
whose  duties  wonld  bo  to  visit  the  blind  at  their 
lomes  and  report  their  individual  needs  and  cir- 
cumstances, to  tcuch  reading  and  writing,  and  to 
ive  instruction  in  home  occupations.  Owing, 
lowever,  to  luck  of  funds  this  step  had  to  bo, 
leferred.  Seventy-six  persons  had  received 
lirect  benefit  during  the  year.  The  Mayor  con- 
;ratul»ted  the  Guild  upon  the  excellent  work 
hey  had  periormed  amongst  the  blind,  and  said 
he  moro  widely  the  society  became  known  the 
nore  freely  it  would  be  an  j.ortod  by  the  public. 
lis  Worship  promised  to  subscribe  a  guinea 
owards  the  society's  funds.  Mr  Ijatty,  hcad- 
naster  of  the  I  titute,   spoko   ot 

he  work  of  the  pupils  there.  :uid  Mr   John    Mor- 
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April  18,  1902. 


April  16,  1902. 
Blind  Children  in  India. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Life  of  Faith. 
Dear  Sib— During  the  recent  famine   in. 
India  I  was  impressed  with  the  large  number 
ot  blind  children  in  the  various  famine  relief 
"amps  and  mission  orphanages,  and  knowing 
no  institution  for  them  in  all  Western  India, 
I  intimated  my  willingness  to  take  any  such 
who  should  be  sent  to  me,  feeliDg  that  they 
too  should  have  some  of  the  advantages  given 
to  the  blind  in  other  countries.    Almost  imme- 
diately three  were  sent,  and  as  soon  as  it 
became  known  others  applied  for  admission, 
until  there  are  now  over  thirty  boys  and  girls, 
from  five  to  eighteen  years. 

Here  in  the  East  begging  is  considered  the 
legitimate  occupation  of  the  blind,  and  that 
they  can  learn  anything  by  which  to  earn  their 
own  living  is  altogether  a  foreign  idea.  This 
school  is  therefore  a  constant  source  of  surprise 
to  all  classes  of  the  community,  hundreds  of 
whom  have  been  to  visit  it.  The  children  have 
thus  won  many  friends  for  themselves,  even 
among  the  non-Christian  people  of  Bombay. 
One  Hindu  gentleman,  a  barrister,  who  recently 
came  to  see  them,  was  so  interested  in  the 
school  that  he  sent  a  present  of  one  dozen  cots, 
with  entire  furnishings  of  mattresses  and 
blankets.  At  another  time  he  asked  to  be 
allowed  to  give  them  Sunday  suits. 

Besides  being  taught  the  regular  school 
lessons — Braille  reading,  writing,  and  arith- 
metic— their  minds  are  being  filled  with  Scrip- 
ture and  hymns.  Several  of  them  have  decided 
musical  talent,  and  one  of  the  boys  has  learned 
to  play  the  harmonium  and  one  or  two  native 
instruments.  They  sometimes  visit  the  hos- 
pitals to  sing  to  the  children  there,  and  it  is 
my  earnest  desire  that  some  of  them  become 
Bible-women  and  singers  and  preachers  among 
their  own  people. 

The  Lord  has  signally  blessed  this  begin- 
ning of  work  for  the  blind  in  Western  India. 
Thus  far  the  school  has  been  entirely  supported 
by  subscriptions.  A  good  site,  with  a  perma- 
nent building  well  equipped  to  accommodate 
one  hundred  boys  and  girls  in  separate  dormi- 
tories, with  class-rooms  and  a  workshop,  is 
now  the  need  of  the  hour.  A  most  suitable 
and  advantageous  site  is  just  now  available  for 
£2,000,  if  secured  immediately.  A  like  amount 
will  also  be  required  for  the  necessary  build- 
ing when  the  site  is  secured.  It  must  be 
borne  in  mind  that,  this  is  at  present  the  only 
institution  of  the  kind  in  Western  India,  and 
likely  to  be  the  only  Christian  one  for  a  long 
time  to  come. 

Allow  me  to  assure  any  who  may  desire  to 
assist  in  this  matter  that,  should  it  meet  with 
success,  the  entire  plan  will  be  placed;in  charge 
of  the  trustees  of  the  mission  with  which  I  am 
connected.  Contributions  may  be  sent  to  the 
Treasurer  of  the  American  Board,  14,  Beacon- 
street,  Boston,  U.S.A.,  or  to  Thomas  A.  Bailey, 
Esq.,  of  the  Mission  to  Lepers,  or  to  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Abbot,  D.D.,  Mazagon,  Bombay. 
1  am,  yours  faithfully, 

Anna  L.  Millard. 
Victoria-road,  Mazagon,  Bombay,  India, 
March  8,  1902. 


LIBRARIES    FOR    THE 
BLIND. 


[Our  friend  Mr.  Thomas  A.  Bailey  writes  us 
warmly  commending  this  work  from  personal 
knowledge,  and  endorsing  the  appeal.— Ed. 
L.F.I 


To  the  Editor. 

SIR  —My  attention  has  been  called  to  the 
article  in  the  Municipal  Journal  ot 
March  28th  on  "libraries  for  the  bhn^- 
May  I  be  allowed  to  inform  your  readers  that 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  for  the  Blind- 
founded  in  1856— has  14  permanent  libraries 
of  books  in  Moon's  type  ?  They  are  exactly 
similar  to  the  400  volumes  which  have  lately 
been  transferred  to  the  Stepney  Free  Library. 
Each  of  our  libraries  is  kept  at  the  house  of 
one  of  the  1 1  blind  teachers  maiptained  by 
this  society  in  London  and  the  suburbs. 

They  have  1,830  persons. on  their  registers, 
and  visit  them  generally  once  a  fortnight, 
conveying  to  readers  embossed  books  on  l<ydlJ 
free  of  charge,  after  giving  ,them  instruction 
in    Moon  or  Braille  type.    We  have  now  a 

very  large  number 
of  books  of  his- 
tory, biography, 
science,travel,  and 
fiction  in  Braille 
type,  which  are 
distributed  from 
this  office  among 
the  teachers,  and 
so  passed  from  dis- 
trict to  district, 
without  being  suf- 
fered to  accumu- 
late where  they 
are  of  no  further 
use. 

I  should]  not 
like  to  say  that 
there  is  no  need 
for  embossed 
books  at  free 
libraries,  but  the 
managers  of  those 
institutions 
should  realise  that 
the  number  of 
readers  of  either 
type  is  extremely 
limited.  The  blind, 
are  well  under  one 
per  thousand  of 
the  population  of 
London,  and  a 
great  many  of 
these  are: 

(a)  Inmates  of 
workhouses ; 

(b)  Imbecile  or 
too  infirm  to 
read  ; 

(c)  Beggars  who 
do  not  care  to 

(d)  Children  of 
school  age. 

Of the rest about 
half  read  Braille, 
and  the  others  can 
only    manage    to 
learn  Moon.     So 
the    number     of 
people  who  want 
to  read  a  Moon  or 
a  Braille  book  is 
very  small  indeed 
in   each    borough, 
and      of      these 
many     who     are 
glad    to   get   our 
books     at     their 
own  homes  could  not  go  to  a  library  for  them. 
For  the  few  who,  doubtless,  even  after  the 
first  novelty  is  worn  off,  may  like  to  make  use 
of  the  reading-room,  it  would  be  best  to  orga- 
nise   some    plan    whereby    books    might    be, 


passed  from  one  free  library  to  another,  so 
that,  for  instance,  "The  L'ickwick  Papers  in 
1-4  volumes,  price  £2  9s.,  may  not  become 
lumber  in  Stepney  after  a  dozen  people  nave 
read  them,  but  may  be  exchanged  for  some- 
thing that  has  been  read  elsewhere. 
L  Yours,  ivx., 

EiDITH   M.    H.WNliRlGCJK, 
Sec.  Home  Teaching  Society 
for  the  Wind. 
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BLIND  CHAPLAIN. 


Dr.  Miliburn's  Reminis- 
cences of  Sixty  Years. 


THE   SPECIAL   READING  AND   LENDING   LIBRARY  FOR   BLIND   READERS, 

Which  has  been  Opened   at   the   St.  George  Library  of  the  Stepney  Council,  where  they  have  400  Volumes 
in   Moon  Type.     The  Council  are  Anxious  to  Purchase  Books  in  Braille  Type  and  some  Children's  Books. 

Flashlight  Photograph  by  Shield,  Clapham  Park,  S.W. 

Speaking  of  some  of  the  incidents  in 
which  have  occurred  in  the  course  or" 
his  long  ministerial  life,  which  began 
as  a  member  of  the  Illinois  Conference 
of  the  Methodist  Episcopal  church,  al- 
most 60  years  ago,  Dr  Milburn  said: 
"My  first  election  as  one  of  the  chap- 
lains of  Congress  grew  out  of  a  sermon 
I  delivered  upon  a  steamer  on  the  Ohio 
river,  with  a  plain  talk  at  its  close  to 
some  members  of  Congress,  who  were 
on  board.  This  was  in  the  early  part 
of  December,  when  I  was  not  much 
over  22  years  of  age,  and  had  been  a 
minister  of  the  Illinois  Conference  two 
years. 

"My  chaplaincy  began  soon  after  the 
opening  of  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress, 
at  the  early  part  of  President  Polk's 
administration,  and  which  was  made 
memorable  by  the  declaration  of  war 
against  Mexico  on  May  13,  1846.  The 
chair  of  the  House  of  Representatives 
was  occupied  in  an  admirable  manner 
j  by  John  Wesley  Davis  of  Indiana,  and 
I  in  the  body  were  not  a  few  men  who 
1  then  or  afterward  filled  a  large  space 
In  the  public  eye.  The  most  illustrious 
of  them  was  John  Quincy  Adams,  sixth 
President  of  the  United  States,  and 
who,  besides,  had  filled,  aside  from  the 
judicial  bench,  almost  every  place  of 
dignity  in  the  gift  of  the  people  of  the 
government.  He  was  an  old  man,  but 
was  rarely  out  of  his  seat  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  House  every  day,  or  in  the 
divine  service  on  Sunday,  for  the  hall 
of  the  House  was  then  used  as  a  nation- 
al church,  the  chaplains  officiating.  It 
is  hardly  necessary  to  say  that  Mr  Ad- 
ams always  commanded  the  ear  of  the 
whole  House  whenever  he  spoke.  His 
presence  was  venerable,  but  not  other- 
wise imposing.  He  had  little  or  no 
magnetism,  but  was  an  encyclopedia 
of  political  knowledge,  almost  unerring 
in  the  statement  of  facts,  dates  and 
names. 

"Near  him   sat   Robert  C   Winthrop, 


PROMINENT  MEN  Of  OLD. 


Personalities    of     Statesmen 
Who  Made  History. 


Of  all  the  men  in  public  life  in 
Washington  there  is  none  who  is  pos- 
sessed of  a  more  interesting  fund  of 
reminiscences  connected  with  men  and 
things  relative  to  the  national  capital 
than  Rev  Dr  W.  H.  Milburn,  who  is 
known  throughout  the  civilized  world 
as  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  United 
States  Senate. 

It  has  been  Dr  Milburn's  good  for- 
tune to  have  served  in  his  present  po- 
sition at  three  different  periods  in  the 
history  of  the  country,  each  of  which 
v%as  what  might  be  termed  an  epoch 
in  the  life  of  the  nation. 


than  whom  there  was  no  more  large- 
minded  statesman,  finished  orator, 
courtly,  accomplished  gentleman  on  the 
floor. 

"Among  the  most  interesting  men  in 
the  House  was  George  P.  Marsh  of  Ver- 
mont, the  most  profound  and  accom- 
plished scholar  in  Congress,  whose  mod- 
esty and  kindly  manners  were  as  note- 
worthy as  his  learning.  He  was  always 
ready  to  share  with  you  his  stores  of  | 
erudition,  and  whenever  he  spoke  he  ! 
illumined  the  subject  in  hand  by  full- 
ness of  knowledge,  a  disciplined  intel- 
lect, and  brought  to  the  discussion  the 
bearing  of  the  polished  gentleman.  The 
redoubtable  Robert  Toombs  of  Georgia, 
with  leonine  aspect  and  fiery  manner, 
entered  the  House  in  this  Congress, 
and  for  the  next  16  years  both  ends  of 
the  Capitol  were  to  resound  with  his 
fierce  diatribes  and  brilliant  eloquence. 

"The  courtly  Henry  W.  Hilliard  of  Al- 
abama was  one  of  the  most  pleasing 
and  finished  speakers  on  the  floor; 
while  the  veteran  Joshua  R.  Giddings 
of  Ohio,  the  congressional  wheel-horse 
of  abolitionism,  was  ever  ready  to  thun- 
der his  anathemas  against  slavery. 

"On  the  Democratic  side  were  Han- 
nibal Hamlin  of  Maine  and  Allen  G. 
Tliurman  of  Ohio;  the  brilliant  Wil- 
liam Lowndes  Yancey  of  Alabama,  al- 
most without  a  peer  for  eloquence  in 
the  body,  unless  it  were  found  In  Ed- 
ward Dickinson  Baker  of  Illinois;  An- 
drew Johnson  of  Tennessee  and  Jeffer- 
son Davie  of  Mississippi  were  also 
members,  Mr  Davis  resigning  to  take 
command  of  a  regiment  in  the  war 
with  Mexico. 

"The  two  men  on  the  floor  in  whom 
I  took  the  liveliest  interest  were  Ste- 
phen Arnold  Douglass,  from  my  own 
State,  and  Alexander  Hamilton  Ste- 
phens of  Georgia,  the  first  a  Democrat 
and  the  other  a  Whig.  They  had  en- 
tered Congress  two  years  before,  and  by 
the  conspicuous  parts  they  played 
were  already  gaining  a  national  repu- 
tation. The  northern  boundary  of  Or- 
egon was  then  an  open  question  be- 
tween this  country  and  Great  Britain, 
and  the  rallying  cry  of  the  young  De- 
mocracy, headed  by  Mr  Douglass,  was 
.'Fifty-four  degrees,  forty  minutes  or 
fight.'  Their  contention  was  that  thi# 
country  should  have  five  degrees  and 
forty  minutes  of  British  Columbia. 

"If  in  the  days  of  which  I  speak  you 
had  seen  Mr  Stephens  in  his  place  in 
the  House  you  would  have  supposed 
that  a  stoop-shouldered  boy  with  un- 
kempt head  and  lounging  form  had  got 
into  a  seat  by  mistake.  When  he  arose, 
such  was  the  disproportion  between 
the  length  of  his  legs  and  his  body,  that 
he  astonished  you  by  his  height.  He 
never  weighed  100  pounds,  and  was  so 
thin  that  when  his  face  was  in  repose 
he  looked  almost  cadaverous;  but  as 
he  spoke  the  features  lighted  up,  be- 
came mobile,  dramatically  expressive; 
his  eyes  shone,  and  his  high-pitched, 
piping  voice,  like  that  of  John  Ran- 
dolph of  Roanoke,  penetrated  every 
part  of  the  hall  and  took  captive  every 
ear.  No  man  on  the  floor  was  more 
eagerly  listened  to,  but  lit  never  spoke 
unless  the  occasion  demanded  It. 

"The  Senate  was  presided  over  by 
George  M.  Dallas  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
its  chair  has  never  been  filled  by  a 
more  urbane  and  admirable  presiding 
officer.  Take  this  as  an  illustration  of 
his  tact:  Gen  Ashley  and  Mr '  Sevier 
were  the  senators  from  Arkansas.  One 
pronounced  the  name  of  his  State  as 
it  is  spelled  and  the  other  as  the  Legis- 
lature has  since  fixed  it.  When  Ashley 
arose  Mr  Dallas  never  failed  to  recog- 
nize him  as  the  Senator  from  Arkan- 
sas, following  his  use,  and  when  Sevier 
arose  it  was  the  Senator  from  Arkap- 
saw,  using  his  orthoepy. 

"At  the  right  of  the  President's  chair 
sat  John  C.  Calhoun  of  South  Carolina. 
He  looked  and  dressed  like  a  Southern 
planter,  and  at  the  first  glance  there 
was  little  to  distinguish  hyn  except  the 
marked  respect  paid  him  on  all  hands. 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  which  was  not 
often,  a  silence  that  could  be  felt  rest- 
ed on  the  chamber;  all  reading,  writ- 
ing and  chatting  was  suspended  as  the 
somewhat  sharp  and  grating  tones  of 
his  voice  greeted  the  ear.  He  rarely 
spoke  over  an  hour,  but  at  the  close 
you  were  exhausted  as  well  as  he. 

"Daniel  Webster  occupied  a  s  at  r.o' 
far  away  from  that  of  Mr  Calhoun, 
and  in  nearly  all  respects  he  was  his 
opposite.  He  was  the  impersonation  of 
grandeur.     A  lofty,  yet  simple,  manner 


in  delivery,  a  crystalline  style,   mignty  n 
arguments  driven  home  wuh   the  force  , 
of    thunderbolts,    and    all    without    the 
ranee  of  eff   rt,  combined  with  hi? 

to  make  one  of  the  or-    I 
ators    fo    all    time.      However    insignifi-  | 
cant    you    felt    in    the    presence   of  s 
power    you    rejoiced    to    be    allied    to    it  i 

ie=    of    kith    and    kin,    and 
yourself  more  a  man  for  having  heard 

one    of    the    speeches    of    Daniel    Web- 
ster. 

"Henry  Clay,  the  other  member  of  the 
senatorial  triumvirate,  as  they  were 
named,  sat  at  the  extreme  left  of  the 
chair,  and  needed  all  the  space  afford- 
ed by  the  transverse  aisle  to  give  him 
room  and  verge  when  he  spoke.  The'- 
features  of  his  face  were  uncommonly 
plain,  the  mouth  enormously  large;  but 
the  expression  had  such  courage,  kind- 
liness, open-hearted  sympathy  with  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men  that  the 
'  moment  he  grasped  your  hand  and 
,  opened  his  lips  the  beaming  eye,  the 
unaffected  cordiality,  the  matchless 
harmony  and  power  of  his  voice 
wrought  upon  you  as  a  spell,  and  you 
•  were  ready  to  declare  him  the  hand1 
somest  and  princeliest  man  you  had 
looked  upon  or  might  hope  to  see.  He 
fascinated  alike  men,  women  and  chil- 
dren, high  and  low,  white  and  black. 
The  Whig  masses  worshipped  him,  and 
Democrats  loved  while  they  opposed 
him.  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke,  who 
in  the  frenzy  of  a  partisan  debate  had 
scoffed  and  flouted  Mr  Clay,  and  in 
his  blind  fury  heaped  the  fouiest 
charges  upon  him,  when  he  was  dying 
had  himself  carried  to  the  Senate  cham- 
ber that  he  might  once  more  see  and 
hear  the  magnanimous  man  toward 
whom  he  had  been  so  unjust;  and 
when  Mr  Clay  rose  to  speak  Randolph 
said,  in  his  piping  voice:  'Raise  me  up; 
let  me  see  as  well  as  hear  the  man 
among  men.  Words  fail  in  the  attempt 
to  convey  the  impression  made  by  Mr 
Clay.  Whether  he  spoke  in  the  Senate 
or  on  the  stump,  whether  you  heard 
and  saw  him  in  the  tournament  of  a 
great  debate  or  only  shook  hands  with 
him,  he  affected  you  as  no  one  else  ever 
did  or  will. 

"In   Dcember,  1853,  eight  years  after 
my   first  election,   I   was  again   chosen 
chaplain.    It  was  the  Thirty-third  Con- 
gress,  the  first   of  Mr  Pierce's  admin- 
istration,   and   short   as   was   the   time, 
the    changes    in    the    personnel    of    the 
government  were  most  impressive.  Cal- 
houn,   Clay    and    Webster    were    dead, 
and  so  was  Mr  Polk.    John  Quincy  Ad- 
ams, who  had  received  his  first  appoint- 
ment  from    Washington,    was   stricken 
by  death  on  the  floor  of  the  House  of 
Representatives,    and    two    days    after 
had  breathed  his  last  after  a  memora- 
ble public   life  of  more  than   50  years. 
Mr  Buchanan,  who  had  been  Mr  Polk's 
Secretary  of  State,   was  now  our  min- 
ister at  London,  and  Governor  Marcy, 
who  had  been  Secretary  of  War  in  the 
same  cabinet,  had  the  portfolio  of  the 
State    Department      under    Mr    Pierce. 
Jefferson  Davis,  after  a  brief  service  In 
the  House,  had  made  a  brilliant  record 
in  the  war  with  Mexico.,  and  was  now 
Secretary   of  War.     The  White   House 
was   in    mourning,    for  just   before   the 
inauguration  of  the  President  his  only 
son  had  been  killed  in  a  railway  acci- 
dent.     William    R.    King    of    Alabama, 
who  had  been  elected  vice-president  on 
the  ticket  with  Mr  Pierce,  did  not  live 
to  preside  over  the  deliberations  of  the 
Senate,  and  its  chair  was  filled  by  Mr 
Atchison    of    Missouri.      Linn    Boyd    of 
Kentucky   was   Speaker  of  the   House. 
Hannibal      Hamlin      and      Stephen     A. 
Douglas      and      Robert      Toombs    had 
passed   from   the  House  to  the  Senate. 
A  noteworthy  change  had  taken  place 
In  th  emap  and  population  of  the  coun- 
try. 

"After  an  interval  of  30  years  my 
third  election  as  chaplain  took  place,  in 
December,  1885,  In  the  first  Congress  of 
Mr  Cleveland's  administration.  Mean- 
time, In  the  records  of  the  Civil  war, 
there  had  been  written  one  of  the 
bloodiest  pages  in  the  history  of  the 
modern  world,  and  to  this  had  been 
added  those  which  told  the  story  of 
instruction  and  of  the  slow  return 
to  constitutional  methods,  and  a  re- 
gard for  time-honored  legal  pre! 
tlons.  A  host  of  men,  nearly  all  eom- 
from  obscure  places,  had  filled  the 
stag'-  and  performed  their  parts  in  the 
:y,  which  fixed  the 
eye  of  the  world  upon  the  actors  and 
their    theatre.      But    few    <<i    those    who 


had  performed  conspicuous  parts  in  the 
national  drama  were  still  upon  the 
stage.  More  than  two  thousand  men 
had  occupied  seats  in  the  House  of  Rep- 
resentatives and  over  300  in  the  Senate 
during  my  absence  from  the  Capitol. { 
Of  the  men  with  whom  I  had  served  in 
the  Thirty-third  Congress,  but  one  re- 
mained, Alfred  Holt  Colquit  of  Georgia, 
who  had  been  a  representative  in  1853- 
55  and  was  a  Senator  in  1885.  All  the 
justices  of  the  Supreme  court  of  the 
United  States  were  new  men  to  me. 
The  President,  the  members  of  the 
cabinet,  and  most  of  the  members  of 
the  two  houses  in  this  Forty-ninth 
I  Congress  were  boys  when  I  quitted 
;  Washington  at  the  close  of  the  Thirty- 
third,  and  so  were  nearly  all  the  lead- 
ing men  of  the  army  and  navy.  Not 
a  man  remained  in  either  House  nor  in 
any  prominent  position  in  the  govern- 
ment of  those  with  whom  I  had  been 
associated  in  the  Twenty-ninth  Con- 
gress— 1845. 

"Seven  states  had  been  'added  to  the 
Union  and  five  new  territories  had  del- 
egates on  the  floor  of  the  House.  The 
two  houses  had  left  their  old  quarters 
and  sat  in  their  handsome  chambers, 
the  Senate  in  the  north  and  the  House 
in  the  south  wing  of  the  extended  Cap- 
itol. The  dome  had  been  raised  to  keep 
it  in  harmony  with  the  greater  length 
of  the  pile.  Workmen  were  engaged 
upon  the  terraces  of  the  west  front, 
thus  completing  the  stateliest  legisla- 
tive edifice  in  the  world.  Washington 
had  grown  from  a  struggling  town, 
many  of  whose  streets  were  unpaved, 
the  ground  plan  of  which  had  been  for 
half  a  century  a  butt  for  the  ridicule 
and  satires  of  wits,  into  the  hansomest 
city  of  the  country. 

"Shorthand  reporting  of  congressional 
proceedings  has  been  in  use  not  much 
over  50  years.  From  the  time  of  its 
introduction  we  may  date  the  decline  of 
Congressional  eloquence.  Up  to  that 
period  speeches  were  made  to  determine 
the  action  of  the  houses;  now  no  .one 
expects  them  to  influence  legislation. 
They  ainuiielivered  to  the  eyes  and  not 
to  the  ear,  unll  IB  in  unv  kstcntd  "trr%x"=" 
cept  one  now  and  then  from  a  man  o* 
mark." 

f6s(&!:  n!  i  Is,  1%  , ,  '.j..^,l 

From — — ■ " 


BABE    IS    TOTALLY~aUN.Q...-.^i 

Exposed,  to  Ube  Cold  by  Its  Unnatural 
I  '  i«  Parent. 
Clinton.  April  17.-A  new  chapter  m 
the  case  of  James  Gillapp  of  Rock  Is- 
land, 111.,  and  Mrs.  Amanda  Skinner  of 
Hampton  township  has  been  disclosed, 
wh^h  reveals  a  life  of  terrible  deprav- 
Tty  and  the  mistreatment  of  an  infant 

°bW  F  Rose,  pastor  of  the  Free  Meth- 
odist church  of  Freeport,  has  taken  the 
Uttle  child  to  Moline  and  has  returned 
it  over  to  State's  Attorney  Wold.  The 
couple  were  bound  over  several  weeks 
a"  to  the  grand  jury  on  the  charge 
of  ill  cit  relations,  their  conduct  having 
been  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  on  account  of  a  report  that 
they  had  made  way  with  their  chid. 

This  did  not  prove  to  be  true   as  the 
authorities  learned  Gillapp  had  taken 
the  infant  to  Freeport  the  day  after  its 
of  two  miles,  where  he  boarded  a  tram 
for  Freeport.     The  day  was  one  of  tne 
coldest  of  the  season  and  after  GrfMapp 
'Cached  Freeport  he  traveled      about 
town  for  some  time  in  search  of  nis 
Sr,  who  received  the  cold  and  hun- 
gry babe,  but  was  unable  to  give  the 
child  the  care  it  should  have  had. 

The  condition  coming  to  the  atten- 
tion of  a  charitable  association  at  Free 
birth  Feb.  4  last,  and  had  turned  it 
over  to  his  sister,  a  Mrs.  Wchardj. 
who,  iii  turn,  had  surrendered  it  to  an 
orphanage.  However,  late  develop- 
^have  shown  that  the  chile L  would 

hav(     be.  D    much    better    off    had    its 

youn.li^Koneout.asitisnowtot; 

ly  blind  in  consequence  of  its  expo* 


ure  to  the  zero  weather  less  than  twen- 
ty-four hours  after  its  birth. 

Gallapp  placed  the  child  in  a  market 
basket  and  carried  it,  only  slightly  pro- 
tected from  the  cold,  from  the  Skinner 
farm  to  Watertown  station,  a  distance 
port,  Rev.  Mr.  Rose  induced  the  woman 
to  place  the  child  in  a  mission  at  Wood- 
stock, 111.        Those  in  charge  of  the 
Woodstock  institution       noticed      the 
child's  eyes  were  diseased,  and  wher 
it  became  apparent  the  child  was  total 
Iy  blind,  it  was  returned  to  Mrs.  Rose 
as  the  Woodstock  institution  is  not  an 
orphanage,   but  is  designed   to       find 
homes  for  neglected  children. 

Knowing  it  would  be  impossible  to 
find  a  home  for  the  blind  babe,  it  was 
returned  to  the  minister.  It  was  at 
once  taken  to  Moline  and  placed  in  aj 
mission,  but  the  parents  will  be  com- 
pelled to  support  it 


JUW-Wr-MT  UNHAPPY 


CHILDREN 
KEEP 


n 


AT     STATE     SCHOOL 
BUSY  TO  MOURN. 


~ 


Getting  Theit  Educatioff^Quite  as  if 

They  Could  See-r-Some  of  the 

Work  Accomplished. 


Janesville,     Wis.,     April     18.-Mingled 
with  the  spirit  of  curiosity  in  which  al- 
most every  visitor  approaches  the   State 
School  for  the  Blind  for  the  first  time,  is 
a   feeling  of   dread,   a   shrinking  from   a 
possibly     unpleasant    experience.     Blind- 
ness has  infinite  terrors  for  those  who  can 
see  and  the  horror  that  thrills  one  at  the 
thought  of  being  overtaken  by  such  a  fate 
lends  color  to  the  belief  that  to  be  blind 
is  to  be  unhappy.    And  it  follows,  by  a 
perfectly    natural    process    of    reasoning, 
;hat  most  people  believe  the  wide  spread- 
ing roof  of  the  institution  which  the  state 
™„;r,toiTi=   nn   the.  outskirts  of   this   city 


maintains   on   the   outskirts  of   this   city 
-overs  a  world  of  misery. 

But  nothing  is  farther  from  the  truth. 
Judging    from    appearances    the    saddest 
people  at  the  School  for  the  Blind  are  the 
visitors  who   come  to   see  it.    It   is   they 
who  wear  rebellious  looks,  not  the  blind. 
Wistful    faces   and    countenances    marked 
by     patient     resignation     there     are     in 
plenty,  but  there  are  also  just  as  many  on 
which  shine  a  gladness  as  of  the  morning 
and    which    are    fairly    radiant    with    joy. 
This  common  cheerfulness  that  makes  no 
pretense    of    being   anything   remarkable, 
but  which  is  by  all  odds  the  most  impres- 
sive  thing   about  the    place,    is   also    the 
thing  that  the  stranger,  looking  for  that 
which  shall  be  most  significant,  first  no- 
tices and  then  carries  away,  a  never-to- 
be-forgotten    impression.    He    goes    pre- 
pared to  have  his  heart  wrung  with  an- 
guish, ready  to   pity,  yet  shrinking  from 
contact   with   what   he   believes   must   be 
the  depth  of  human  wretchedness,  and  he 
comes  away  with  new  ideas  of  the  heights 
to  which  the  soul  rises  through  suffering, 
yet  only  dimly  conscious  of  that  suffering, 
so  proudly  and  patiently  is  it  borne.     Per- 
haps  it   is   the   sheer   inevitableness,    the 
finality  of  renunciation  and  the  insistence 
on  the  joy  that  still  remains  to  be  sought 
,  for  and  seized  upon  eagerly  when  found, 
that  account  for  the  triumphant  gladness 
on  many  a  sightless  face.     But  whatever 
it  is  it  is  there,  patent  to  the  most  obtuse. 

Busiest    School    in    the    State. 

Searching  for  the  hard,  cold  facts  back 
of  what  at  first  seems  almost  a  mystery, 
most  visitors  come  to  believe  that  it  is 
because  tho  children  at  the  school  for  the 
blind  are  the  busiest  young  people  in  the 
state.  Whatever  the  Institute — which  is 
the  official  name — was  in  the  past,  today 
it  is  less  the  institution  and  more  the 
school.  When  Gov.  La  Follette  appointed 
Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton,  one  of  the  ablest  edu- 
cators in   the  state,  as  superintendent  of 


s  Li.  0l;  plana  were  made  (hut  it 
'biinH  ucally  be  a  stn°o1  «'  whicli  the 
.m'«n  r°U'd  be  not  merely  trained  to 
tnin  .  °  solf-suPPort.  more  or  less  cer- 
,':  ":  ',m  t,-u'y  educated  in  that  larger 
wifh  ?i?ance  *"  the  term  "hi'h  deals  less 
with  VLe  Btr,ct,y  utilitarian  view  and  more 
to     »n  ,*! ;  *feaeral  rounding  out  of  charac- 

>   and  the  preparation  for  life  itself. 
!►««/?.  ,ar  as  Possible  Mr.  Hutton  has 


'en°red  the  fact  that  his  pupils  are  blind. 

,  '  ,  ,ns,ruments  of  teaching  are  perfect- 
L7f8.pt«d  to  the  defect,  but  the  teaching 
''   '    1 JU8t  whar  the  normal  boy  or  girl 

FW       ~P    in    any   g00d    graded    school. 

i reVnr  P  iS  made  t0  devel°P  the  inner 

esourees  and  bring  out  the  character  so 

'";  ,  ut.  in  UDon  themselves,  as  they 
'be,  ,nua  >W8e  measure,  the  blind 
and  ?  7  en  rot,,rned  to  their  homes 
selon  ?k  ?  i!''Pr  throe  years  at  the 
Dlav  in  k3'  ,hCy  haVe  a  definite  P"t  to 
?c sh    .   ^  W°rld  and  that  il  is  cowardice 

'"    Sairk     the    rPRnnnoiXllln....    . 

tails.     There 


,".-,_    r*L.thfi  responsibilities  that  life  en- 


must     he    no    excuses,     no 
apolog.es    , or    the    handicap    under    which 

toVl-nV*   f°,   b°  nm-     0uly  the  goal  ^ 
10  oe  reckoned  on. 

are°kon?UKnt'y   ^e   pUpiJs   at   the   s^ool 

I  **  auZjT'-     S°mP   ,ask   or  recreation 

s  allotted   to  every  hour  of  the  day  and 

there  is  little  time  left  for  self  pityings 

2 lrt   ,s    f  .('ertain    time    for    getting   up 

and  frorT  h"1  Ume  f0r  Pating  breakfact 
and  from  then  on  until  the  bed  time  sie- 
nal  sounds  through  the  big  building  only 
s.clness  can  keep  a  pupil  away  from  hil 

!  a\ioth  -        P-ISSeS  f,'0ra  °nP  elassroom  to 
anotlur,  is  allowed  certain  time  for  studv 

Ms  L„,d  here  »  n°  vacant  corner  in 
breed  w  n  vwhl<*  discontent  might 
breed.  He  is  happy  because  he  is  bus" 
because  he  has  found  out  that  after  «ii 
being  able  to  see  is  not  the  chief  thing  in 
gre\trtS.beiD8abItt°beisa-ehn 

,•  Blind  Teaching  the  Blind. 

ne^Thf  DeVer  anyu  refere°ce  to  blind 
?„„       7h        ay  in  "hlch  ft  »s  completely 
gnored  ls  shown  „  clear,  any^h„£- 

m  the  geometry  classes  which  are  taught 
b>  W .  E .  Hursey,  himself  a  splendid  ex- 
ample of  what  a  blind  man  can  be  Mr 
Hursey  can  not  even  distinguish  light 
from  dark,  but  in  addition  to  his  d  £ 
as  a  teacher  at  the  school  he  carries  on  a 
good  business  as  a  piano  tuner,  having 
regular  customers  in  Janesville  Beioit 
and  other  nearby  towns  about  the  streets' 
abllbcashehe  makM  his  Way  ^remark! 
The  Janesville  people  tell  all  sorts  of 
stories  of  the  wonderful  things  that  Mr 
Hursey  can  do.  but  nothing  is  more  as-' 
tomshing    than     the    way   In    wE    he 

class  wffhT  ?■  SCated  in  fronti  his 
class,  with  a  large  volume  filled  with 
geometrical  theorems  on  his  lap,  listening 

2rJtf«J?-Pil-  r,eCJte  fr°m  0riginal  demuS 
"rations,  worked  out  with  the  stylus  and 
fingered    instead    of   read    with    the   eves 
he  closely  holds  the  attention  of    he  class' 
of  h£  own  enthusiasm  Y0 


and  then  tailing  into  the  ifiarcn 
step,  turning  the  corners  with  precision 
and  taking  the  most  intricate  dancing 
steps  in  unison.  Then  they  take  positions 
on  the  floor  and  at  command  go  through 
all  the  various  movements  prescribed  by 
physical  culturists  for  a  proper  muscular 
development,  doing  it  all,  not  by  watch- 
ing someone  else  do  it,  but  by  following 
directions  that  are  not,  however,  re- 
peated. More  perfect  correlation  or  quick- 
er response  from  brain  to  muscle  could 
not  be  asked  for. 
All  the  time  that  the  lessons  arc  going 

on  the  many  pianos  in  the  building  are 
.seeing    active    service.      From    some    of 
hem    come    sweet    harmonies,    skillfully 
Played,  for  the  school  numbers  some  un- 
usually  gifted   musicians,    but    the   voices 
ot    others   are   raised   in   protest,    for   the 
classes    in    tuning  are    receiving   instruc- 
tion in  an  art  that  may  later  be  put  to  lu- 
crative use.     Here  and   there  one  catches 
the  notes  of  a   song  or  the  deep  blare  of 
a    trombone   or   the   shriller   voice   of   the 
c  arionet.     Almost  everyone  at  the  school 
Plays  some  instrument,  and  some  of  them 
compose.     There  is  a  wee  laddie  with  the 
most    endearing   ways    in    the   world   who 
scrambles  up  to  the  piano  stool  and  with 
tegs    that   do   not    come    half   way   to    the 
pedals  and  hands  that  cannot  stretch  half 
an  octave,  play  tunes  by  ear  or  imitates 
the  process  of  tuning  in  a  way  too  realis- 
tic  for   comfort.      One   of   the   elder   bovs 
has    composed    music    of    unusual    depth 
and    thought   and    to   the    little    orchestra 
that    occasionally    goes    about    the    state 
I  giving  concerts  numbers  among  its  mem- 
bers those  to  whom  music  is  an  absorb- 
ing passion. 

THE  SUN, 

V^ew  York.  N.  Y. 

COLORED     INK     IX     HIS     EYES. 


From 


''meeting  of  blind  library. 

Interesting  Report  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Cincinnati 
Library  Society  for  the  Blind  was  held  at 
the  public  library  Monday  afternoon.  The 
report  of  the  secretary-treasurer,  Mi3s 
Georgia  D.  Trader,  is  an  interesting  docu- 
ment. The  Library  society  was  organized 
on  the  19th  of  March,  1901,  with  100  vol- 
umes and  about  $884.  There  were  two 
readings  a  week  and  a  special  entertain- 
ment once  a  month.  There  are  now  over 
COO  volumes  in  the  library  and  $2,307  06  in 
the  treasury,  with  five  readings  a  week,  a 
weekly  reading  for  children  during  the 
summer,  and  a  special  monthly  entertain- 
ment. The  school  has  grown  from  two 
pupils  to  twenty-nine.  The  Cincinnati 
Traction  company,  Millcreek  Valley  Street 
railway,  Southern  Ohio  Traction  company 
and  the  C.  N.  &  C.  Street  Railway  com- 
pany have  granted  free  transportation  tc 
the  blind  to  attend  the  readines. 

THE  JOURNAL, 

&Cew  York,  N.  Y. 

Date...  2.A.,0kU^JL....  IH  o.ru. 


BLINDED  BY  "3D"  RAIL 

Thomas  Rooney,  an  employe  of  the  Man-  | 
hattan  Elevated  Railroad  Company,   while 
at  work  at  Third  avenue  and  One  Hundred 
and    Sixty-first   street  yesterday    ™°™ln^ 


cl- 


tO    Fordham  Hospital. 

ter  treating  the  man,  took  him  home 


Man  May  Lose  His  Sight  From  Handling 
Sunday  Newspapers. 

Providence,  R.  I.,  April  20.— John  P. 
Davis  of  Pascoag,  a  newsdealer,  has  lost 
the  sight  of  one  eye,  said  to  have  been 
caused  by  being  poisoned  with  the  color- 
ing from  some  of  the  colored  pages  in  the 
Sunday   newspapers. 

A  few  weeks  ago,  while  folding  the  news- 
papers, he  rubbed  his  hand  over  his  eyes. 
His  right  eye  soon  began  to  pain  him, 
and  since  that  time  he  has  suffered  intense 
pain. 

He  has  lost  the  sight  of  this  eye  and  hjs 
left  eye  is  now  affected  j 

RUMBUS,  ...C.  .JJISEAIBi 


Date 





mSmSSSi    SMEAD  WILL  RETIRE 


grams  as  they  recited,  .work  <ftit  theorems 
mentally,  the  rest  of  the  class  following 
with  close  attention.  This  same  geom- 
try  class  later  goes  to  Mr.  Hutton  "or 
instruction  in  political  economy  and  it 
has  work  m  literature  and  science  ex- 
actly as  a  class  of  seeing  children  in  any 
high  school  would.  J 

Meanwhile  the  blind  babies  are  bein- 
taught  he  things  that  other  kindergar  en 
bab.es  learn.  There  are  lessons  il  raf- 
fia weaving  ,n  the  kindergarten  and  then 
the  httle  girls  and  the  little  bo?s  too 
are  taught  needlework.  Later  the  boys 
get   sloyd   and    the   girls,  cooking  Lain 


As  Superintendent  at  Blind  Institute— Trustees 

Will  Fix  Date  of  SchoolClosing— Figuring 

on  New  Heating  Plant. 


of    them     from    the    kindergarten    to    the 
'    f'las-^    have    instruction    in 


high    school 
physical    culture    in 


the    big   gymnasium, 
which  is  fitted  up  just  as  any  other  evm 
nasium  would  be.     All  the  work  there  is 
done  by  command,  which  is  the  ideal  way 
of    teaching,    but    almost    the    imDos-fhi« 
method  with  seeing  people.     TOeTacher 
who   is  Miss  Elizabeth  Abbott,  not ^  only 
instructs  the  class,   but  plays  the  march 
and    fancy    step    music,    giving   her    enm 
mands  from  the  piano.  g        f    Com" 


Work  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Watching  the  lines  move  up  and  dn«n 
the  hall  with  an  the  accuracy3"?  tn 
drilled  soldiers,  keeping  not  only  perfect 
step  to  the  music,  but  maintaining  a 
straight  line  twenty  abreast,  one  forfets 
that  the  children  cannot  see.  Th°y  S 
up  and  down  the  hall,  breaking  into  quick 


The  trustees  of  the  Blind  Institute 
will  hold  a  meeting  Monday  at  the  in- 
stitution, at  which  time  it  will  prob- 
ably be  decided  when  the  present  school 
term  shall  close. 

The  date  of  the  closing  of  the  schools 
will  probably  also  decide  the  end  of 
•Superintendent  Smead's  term  as  pre- 
siding officer  of  the  institution,  as  it 
\\ds  the  general  understanding  at  the 
time  the  investigation  was  held  at  the 
institution,  that  Superintendent  Smead 
would  retire  at  the  close  of  the  term. 

Superintendent  Smead's  successor 
has  not  yet  been  decided  upon,  al- 
though several  names  have  been  pre- 
sented to  the  trustees  as  candidates. 
It  is  known  that  the  new  superin- 
tendent, whoever  he  may  he.  will  be- 
long   to    the     Presbyterian     denomina- 


tion, the  same  to  which  Superintendent 
Smead  is  affiliated. 

The  trustees  will  also  receive  esti- 
mates on  a  new  heating  plant  for  the 
institution,  and,  may  also  do  some  fig- 
uring looking  towards  an  electric  light 
plant.  The  present  system  of  light- 
ing is  by  gas  from  the  penitentiary, 
but  as  the  plant  at  that  institution  is 
almost  abandoned,  the  light  is  of  very 
poor  quality,  and  often  insufficient  to 
illuminate  the  rooms.  The  legislature 
has  not  allowed  the  appropriation  for 
the  heating  plant,  but  the  trustees  are 
looking  with  hope  upon  the  body  doinsr 
something  for  the  plant  before  it  ad- 
journs. The  appropriation  budget  from 
the  legislature  allowed  for  the  recon- 
struction of"  the  heating  system  at  the 
institution. 


V-,  Lirounw 


fro/w Date  '  A  S{  ""•'  A   r» >. 


RAILROAD   MAN   BLIND. 


Another    Sad    Outcome    of    the    Wreck 
in  This  City. 

James  Ley,  a  member  of  the  wreck- 
ing crew  which  was  employed  in 
clearing  away  the  debris  of  the  rail- 
road wreck  near  the  Farrel  Foundry 
last  Thursday  night,  and  who  was 
burned  about  the  face  and  eyes  by 
vitroil  from  one  of  the  broken  car- 
boys while  he  was  at  work,  has,  it  is 
said,  been  rendered  blind.  He  was 
terribly  scarred  by  the  acid  which 
spattered  on  his  face  and  entered 
both  eyes. 

After  he  was  treated  here  that  night 
he  was  taken  to  'his  home,  107  Rosette 
street,  New  Haven,  where  he  has 
since  been  confined.  He  was  given 
the  best  medical  attendance-  possible, 
but  it  seems  the  efforts  to  save  his 
eyesight  have  been  of  no  avail.  It  is 
stated  today  that  the  unfortunate  vie-  I 
tim   is   totally   blind.         Ley   is   a  man 

4S.yearS  old-  ->* 

.,!,£>  L LAND    (O.I    PLAIN    UBSAUr 

Date  £ . 

23 

BLIND  MAN  AMONG  FLAMES^ 


Had  Narrow  Escape  From  Cremation 

In  Bnrnlna-  Buildings— Heroic 

Rescue  and  a  Panic 


Flames  which  broky  out  in  an  empty 
building  at  No.  12  Race  street  yesterday 
afternoon,  caused  a  great  deal  of  exclte-j 
jiunt  and  nearly  the  death  of  Jacob 
Hilpert,  a  blind  man,  eighty  years  of 
ag  ,  wLo  was  in  the  building  at  the 
timo. 

Fied    Miller   had    wheeled   the  old   man. 
Who    was    in    an    invalid    chair,    into    the 
emjty  building  where  it  was  cool,  so  that 
he    could    <-ai    his    dinner.        He    left    him 
there    and    returned    to    his    home.        He 
noticed    two    small    boys    playing    in    the 
building  but  payed  no  attention  to  them. 
While   in  the   house   Miller  heard  the  cry 
of    •Fire"    and    rushed    back    to   find    that 
the    building    was    in    flames,    and    fanned  | 
by    the    high    winds,    was    growing    very 
rapidly.        He    clashed    into    ibe    building  j 
and  got  Hilpert  out  Just  in  time  to  escape  I 
.  ug    smothered    by    the    flames.       Both  { 
(men    were   nearly   overcome    by    the    heat  j 
and    the    old    man    was    in    a    precarious 
condition    last    night. 

The  flames  quickly  extended  to  the  sur- 
rounding houses,  many  of  which  were  of 
frame.  The  buildings  were  filled  with 
Italians,  over  twenty  people  living  in  the 
small  two-story  house  next  to  the  burn- 
ing building.  They  became  panic  strick- 
en and  began  to  throw  their  household 
goods  into  the  street.  Patrolmen  Bld- 
Itngmeyer  and  Weisbarth  who  were  on 
the  scene  stopped  the  more  frightened 
ones  and  made  them  carry  their  goods 
tack   into  their  houses. 

The  building  that  was  burned  had  been 
occupied  by  John  Wigand,  a  carriage 
maker,  for  about  fifteen  years.  He  va- 
cated It  last  month.  It-is  owned  by  tin- 
HovUey  ebtatf.  The  loss  on 
■willHie  about 
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BLIND  AUTHORESS,  1 

Mary  J.   Salter  In   Cnattanoogr^. ^Sell- 
ing  Her   Books.      /         f 

The  Itliinl  iiutwiili  *" III -ir"  J.  SflflteiV, 
Is  in  the  city  canvassing  in  the  interest 
of  a  number  of  her  literary  productions. 
She  is  one  of  those  mortals  whose  pa- 
tience resembles  the  infinite  capacity  of 
taking  pains,  which,  according  to  the 
philosophical  saying,  maks  penfus. 
Blinded  during  young  womanhood  by 
the  intensified  refraction  of  the  sun's 
rays,  she  did  not  despair,  and  in  hope- 
less lethargy  become  a  ward  of  her  na- 
tive country,  England,  but  resolutely 
faced,  and  eventually  solved  the  prob- 
lems of  independent  existence,  which  In 
such  cases  have  bewildered  and  dis- 
couraged the  sages  and  philosophers  of 
all  time. 

She  determined  to  learn  the  manner 
of  reading  and  writing,  as  practiced  by 
the  blind.  This-  was  accomplished  in  the 
remarkable  short  period  of  four  months 
spent  at  a  far-famed  institution  at  Bos- 
ton, Xass.  As  a  sequence  to  this  course 
she  wir»te,a  number  of  books,  s^gflP, 
which  are  **"^  'f'1  \mm4nuitmhJSjtai£KKf^ 
that  Glitters  is  Not  Gold,"  etc.        \ 

Clipping  From      ..-lsm^atc* 
^LUMBtJS  (P.)   DteKAiV 
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TREES  AND^THLETICS 

Hold   Forth    at   the     Institution 
For  the  Blind. 

Arbor  day  was  further  celebrated  at 
the    institution    for    the    blind    Friday 
the  original  part  «of  the  program* hav- 
ing  been  carried  out  on  Friday  of  last 
week. 

At  10  o'clock  the  program  was  begun 
in  the  chapel  with  a  piano  duet  by 
Ella  Slutz  and  Cuma  Grafton,  entitled 
"Geza  Horvath."  Professor  F  B 
Pearson  followed  with  an  address  on 
"Birds   and    Forestry    Day." 

Hon.  G.  W.  Hayes, -a  memher  of  the 
house,  was  unable  to  deliver  his  ad" 
dress  on  account  of  his  official  duties 
He  isthe  author  of  several  bills  oer- 
taming  to  arbor  day  and  one  of  which 
requires  that  two  hours  on  each  arbor 

ida,*Lbe*.set    apart    for   an    appropriate 
,  celebration.  ^    aie 

;     After  a  song  by  the  school,  James  F 

!  JfA6'"^'  °rie  of  tne  graduates,  dedi- 
cated he  class  tree.  Three  maoles 
were  planted  in  season  and  are  grow- 
ing nicely.  The  dedication  of  the  su 
permtendent's  tree  was  performed  by 
G.  L.  Smead,  while  the  Hayes  tree  was 
dedicated  by  the  teachers  in  th  Zh 
sence  of   Mr.   Hayes. 

Friday    afternoon    the    pupils      we,-A 

given  the  freedom  of  the  campus  where 

Jthey    participated    in    field    sports    for 

fseveral    hours.      The    music    was    fur 

nished    by    the  brass    ban "' 

^stitution. 
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HALIFAX  SCHOUL 

FOR  THE  BLIND, 


At  the  concerts  to  b~'  given  by  iufcj 
institution  in  the  Roval  Opera  Houed 
on   May  15  and  16,  and  which)  have 
been    referred   to    in    those  .columns, 
Miss  Jennie  MuLse,  a    Yarmouth  ijjrt, 
uill  appear  for  the  first  time  before 
a  Yarmouth  audience.    In  a  personal 
letter   the  superintendent  nays:   "Jon- 
nit:    has  .i  magnificent  voice.fi.ml  Yar- 
mouth people  will  have  every  reason 
to   be  proud  of  her.    I  don't    believe 
there  is  a  finer  voice  in  the    province." 
THE  NEWS, 

Wilmington,  Del. 

GAVE  LIFE  FOR  BLIND  FATHER. 

Little  Willie  McCarty  Ran  in  Front 
of  a  Train. 

GREENWICH,  Conn.,  April  25.-VVlliarn 
McCarty,  Jr.,  aged  12,  lost  his  life  in  Port- 
cheater  while  trying  to  save  his  blinr: 
father,  in  the  belief  flhat  he  was  in  danger. 
The  father  lost  hia  sight  a  few  years  ago 
by  a  prematura  blafst  in  a  auarry  near  '• 
Belle  Haven,  and  a  damage  suit  which  he 
instituted  against  the  contractor  is  now 
pending  in  a  New  York  court. 

The  'boy  was  playing  with  some  com- 
panions when  he  saw  his  father  walkin" 
near  Che  railroad  and  an  express  tram  apt 
proacbing  from  the  east.  The  blowing  of 
the  whistle  caused  the  boy  to  think  that 
his  father  was  in  danger.  He  started 
across  the  track  to  save  him  and  waa 
struck  by  the  train  and  instantly  killed 
As  it  proved,  the  father  was  in  no  danger.'  I 

.OLUMKUS  (O.l   D18PATC1" 
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A  BLmDjmfl|STER 

Held  at  Police  Headquarters  fo 

Safekeeping— Graduate  of 

State  Institution. 

Elijah    Brunner,     a    blind     minister 
was   held  at   the   city     pftSSfc     ££££ 

innfnty10rtS?fe*keePin&-     He.wandereS 

rate   bit  St&tlZn  ho.use  an<i  as*e*to*lo- 
cate  his  mother    Mrs    oinric*.   ir,    , 

who    he    claims '  resides    at    Ira    S1"16^' 

SB  £S?r 

traveling  ahnm  t^  .    he  has  been 

on  the  street  cornhersCaUndtri?:  Pr^chin* 
school  houses. C°h  carrt  whh'^  *"* 
'Bible  printed  in  raised  fetters  Srh 
he  reads  readily.  He  sta  fL!  h 
aunt  and  uncle^esfde  In  the  city  but 
be  does  not  know  where  .He  ram 
hjre    from    Huntington, 


THE  TELEGRAM, 

Youngstowti,  Ohio. 

5  cl  U^L  .!3o.2r : 
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Who  Gives  &  Blind  Beggar? 

Some  Facts  and  Incidents  of  tbe  Street  Charity  Seeli-ers 

In  Chicago. 


% 


Who  civp«;  to  the»blind  beggar  on  the 
\treer  corner?  Diduhe  subject  ever  in- 
terest you  enough 
to  cause  you  to  in- 
restigate  it?  It 
did  me,  and  I  have 
spent  hours  in 
watching  the  con- 
tributors pour 
their  pennies  and 
nickels  and  dimes 
into  the  tin  cups 
of  the  class  "ye 
rhave  with  ye  al- 
ways." 

Chicago  has  its 
full    share    of 
street  beggars.  It 
he  street  ~  has  the    just    and 
Beggar.  the    unjust,    the 

worthy  and  the  unworthy,  and  an  un- 
discriminating  publicgives  to  all  alike. 
How  many  of" these  street  beggars 
there  are  in. Chicago  there  is  no  one 
who  seems  to' know.  I  might  make  an 
estimate,  or  you*might,  and  either  of 
us  might  be  a  thousand  or  more  out  of 
the  way.  I  asked  afpolice  official,  a  man 
high  up  in  rank  -on  the  force,  how 
many  he  would  say  there  were. 

"Something  less  than  50,000,"  he  re- 
plied, but  when  I  pressed  him  for  a 
reasonable  answer  to  my  question  he 
brought  his  estimate  down  to  from 
8,000  to  5,000.  "And  they  all  make  a 
good  living  at *tjie  business,  and  the 
majority  lay  by*something  for  rainy 
days,"  he  added. 

The  occupationsof  begging  is  not  mo-  j 
nopolized  by  any  one  nationality,  nor 
by  either  sex.  Men  and  women,  Amer- 
ican and  foreigner,  are  engaged  at  it, 
though  in  justice  to  the  women  it 
must  be  said  thait  there  are  at  least 
three  mensto  one'woman  who  ask  for 
charity  on-  the  stneet  corners.  There 
Is  bnt  one  thing'  that  can  be  said  of 
all  of  them»indii9CTiniinately— they  all 
look  as  though  they  needed  the  help 
which  they  solicit  of  you. 


?HE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
APRIL  26,  1902. 

Scpkkintendent's  Trip   to   Romney. 


The  Schools  for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind 
at  Roumey,  W.  Ya  ,  being  so  near  to 
Staunton.  1  have  postponed  a  visit  there 
from  turn-  to  time,  tniukiug  that  a  more 
suitable  day  for  this  pleasure  would  Soon 
come,  but  not  until  Monday,  the  31st  ult., 
diil  everything  seem  to  favor  the  trip. 

Even  then  before  I  reached  Harper's 
Ferry  I  concluded  that  I  had  started  too 
soi>u,  for  both  the  thermometer  and  the 
suow  fell  rapidly,  and  by  the  time  1 
reached  Rouiuey  there  Was  a  regular 
blizzard  on. 

I  was  j  >ioeil  a  fe  w  miles  from  Romney 
by  Superintendent  Rucker  who  had  been 


hsning  in  one  ol  the  tributaries  of  the 
Potomac,  and  he  bcre  a  beautiful  string 
of  very  tiue  tisli  which  he  mud  his  party 
hail  caught. 

Whether  caught  or  bought  they  furn- 
ished an  excellent  meal  the  next  day. 
Romney  is  an  old  town  of  about  two  j 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  is  said  to  be 
the  first  town  incorporated  in  the  state 
of  West  Virginia. 

On  Tuesday,  April  1st,  I  spent  the  en- 
tiie  day  in  the  school  rooms,  dividing  the 
time  between  the  deaf  and  the  blind.  I 
was  if  lad  to  meet  several  of  our  former 
pupils  who  once  lived  in  Virginia,  Simon 
Alley,  Bessie  Wickline  and  her  little 
sister,  Roxie.  I  was  pleased  to  meet 
also,  a  distinguished  alumnus  of  the  Vir 
yinia  School,  that  wide  awake  teacher  of 
the  High  Cass  in  the  Blind  Department, 
Prof  Johusou,  who  in  turn  seemed  pleas 
ed  to  talk  with  one  from  his  Alma  Mater. 
The  three  story  school  building  erected 
siuce  Mr.  Rucker  took  charge  of  the 
School  a  few  years  ago  is  an  ideal  one 
and  would  do  credit  to  any  institution. 

When  the  laundry  and  shop  buildings 
are  replaced  by  new  and  up-to-date 
structures  aiid  the  mam  building  raised 
one  story,  all  of  which  improvements  <;re 
contemplated  by  Mr.  Rucker,  the  West 
Virginia  School  will  have  a  most  ex- 
cellent plant.  The  Board  of  Visitors 
have  recently  purchased  one  hundred 
acres  ol  land  with  a  vie'v  to  teaching  the  , 
deaf  boys  scientific  agriculture.  In  the 
bake  shop  [  met  several  deaf  boys  who 
are  learning  the  trade  of  baking,  and  by 
the  way,  1  judge  from  the  character  of 
their  w '.rk  that  they  are  ready  for  en- 
gagements and  some  of  our  schools  might 
do  well  to  employ  them. 

»Ir  Rucker,  who  is  evidently  a  man  of 
aff  iirs  and  knows  the  difference  between 
a  good  teachei  and  a  poor  one,  has  gath 
ered  aLout  him  a  corps  of  teachers  who 
j  are  doing  admirable  work.  The  school 
has  u-reatly  increased    in    numbers    under 

j  his  management  and  the  health  of  the 
pupils  is  excellent.  I  left  on  Wednesday 
morning   for    Staunton,    having    enjoyed 

i  every  moment  of  my    visit,  for   both  Mr. 
Rucker  and  his  hospitable  wife  know  how 
to  make   one    feel   at   home.  -  W.   A.  B 
in  Gvodnon  Gasel.te. 
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bannt  i^?aDda  Co,lar.  tUe  blind  girl,  is  very 
Rive?  it  he.r  Pre"yrooi  Vher-tePO^er's  on 
enure  B,wet-  °De  of  h<"  Measures  is  the 
which  Si!  'k  ?ised  'ewe™  #«  the  blind, 
librarV  SPh  bU'ky  that  "  p,eems  a  whole 
knitMn',,  h      ,  read8    ^   readily,    and  enjoys 

etc    mn»?Kd80n,r-  laces>  PieciuS  Squills, 
^rnore  than  6c,me   who   are  blessed  with 

pTTSBURG  (Pa.j    i  ,  .,,.;>.. 
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A    Blind   Applicant. 

When  Joseph  Muhlbauer,  2328  Arling- 
ton avenue,  was  called,  his  wife,  bar- 
tender and  physician  responded.  The  phy- 
sician stated  that  the  applicant  was  not 
fit  to  appear,  being  a  sufferer  from  heart 
disease.      His    wife    and    bartender    were 

examined.  When  the  name  of  Philip  Artz, 
the  only  applicant  from  Lech,  was  called 
an  attorney  appeared  with  a  remon- 
strance, but  the  applicant's  attorney  In- 
formed the  court  that  the  application  had 
been  withdrawn.  Hlnglst  Briggs,  who 
has  a  license  on  the  public  road,  between 
Coal  Valley  and  Brownsville,  was  ques- 
tioned about  the  way  his  place  was  con- 
ducted, but  apparently  gave  satisfactory 
answers.  He  was  the  first  applicant  from 
Mifflin   township. 

Anton  and  Mary  Pfelffer  have  a  license 
on  the  west  side  of  Homestead,  and  the 
house  is  practically  managed  by  Mrs. 
Pfeiffer,  her  husband  being  totally  blind. 
A  Mrs.  Wilson  remonStratM  ftBiflnsl  tWB 
granting  of  their  license,  saying  that  her 
husband  got  drunk  there,  and  on  one  oc- 
casion, when  she  found  him  there  he 
threw  her  down  and  broke  her  knee-cap. 
The  applicant  claimed  that  the  woman 
drank  a  good  deal  herself,  and  was  angry 
because  she  was  told  to  stay  out  of  their 
house.  Several  reputable  witnesses  testi- 
fled  to  the  good  character  of  the  place.  * 
Nicholas  J.  Rorke,  who  applies  for  a 
license  on  Highland  street,  was  closely 
questioned  as  to  a  transfer  he  had  ob- 
tained, but  grave  satisfactory  answers. 

^NDIANAPOLIS  Und.l  JOUKflAl. 
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ndicanta. 

The  police  department  and  Secretary; 
Grout,  of  the  Charity  Organization  So- 
ciety, are  co-operating  in  the  work  of  pro- 
viding work  for  blind  persons  that  cannot 
support  themselves  without  becoming 
street  musicians  and  beggars.  Secret. 
Grout  has  arranged  to  have  all  of  the  blind 
mendicants  placed  in  the  Blind  Industrial 
School,  in  North  Indianapolis,  where  tli 
can  learn  some  trade  that  will  help  thi  in 
to  provide  for  themselves.  A  number  of 
them  have  been  arrested  and  turned  over 
to  the  society. 

THE  TIMES, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 


Work   for   Blind 
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In  spite  of  the  labor  riots 
Congress  for  and  preparations  for  a  new 
the  Blind.  constitution,  scientific  cir- 
cles in  Brussels  are  pushing 
forward  their  plans  for  an  international 
congress  for  the  amelioration  of  the  condi- 
tion of  the  blind  which  will  meet  at  the 
Palais  des  Academies,  Brussels,  from  the 
6th  to  the  10th  of  August,  and  will  be  under 
the  patronage  of  King  Leopold.  The  Im- 
provement of  the  various  methods  of  teach- 
ing the  blind  and  the  question  of  stenog- 
raphy for  .the  blind  are  among  the  ques- 
tions to  be  considered  at  the  conference. 
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AID  OF  DISTRICT  BLIND. 

Old  Officers  Re-elected  at  Annual  Meet- 
ing of  the  Association. 

The  annual  meeting  of  the  Aid  Associa- 
tion for  thu-*WTBroTnie  District  was  held 
at  916  E  street  northwest.  Mrs.  Brackett,  , 
the  president,  presiding.  There  was  a  lull 
attendance  of  members.  The  yearly  re- 
parts  of  officers  and  chairmen  of  commit- 
tees showed  steady  progress  made  by  the 
association  in  all  branches  of  its  work. 
Through  the  efforts  of  the  auxiliaries 
which  have  been  organized  duriing  the 
past  year  to  assist  the  association  the 
finances  show  a  material  increase. 

The  present  officers  and  board  of  direct- 
ors were  re-elected  to  serve  for  the  next 
two  years.  The  association  made  an 
amendment  to  its  constitution  providing 
that  the  board  of  directors  shall  consist 
of  thirty  members  instead  of  twenty-rone, 
as  formerly.  The  president  announced  the 
committees  for  the  coming  year,  and  a 
general  outline  of  work  was  discussed  and 
planned. 

The  Mothers  of  St.  John's  Church, 
Georgetown,  have  announced  their  inten- 
tion during  the  coming  year  to  furnish  a 
bedroom  at  the  home,  which  is  to  be 
called  the  room  of  the  Mothers  of  St. 
John's  Church,  Georgetown.  The  Moth- 
ers, numbering  over  thirty,  visited  thel 
home  on  Thursday  and  were  entertained ' 
by  the  members  of  the  association.  The 
afternoon  was  given  to  music  and  recita- 
tions, after  which  refreshments  were 
served. 

The  matron,  Mrs.  E.  C.  Gittings.  who 
has  given  her  services  to  the  home  for  the 
past  two  years  and  who  has  become  loved 
by  all  those  under  her  can-,  has  u£am^ 
her  assistance  as  iin'trnn  fur  m->«**^^^ 
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BLMDJ50YS  ON -BICYCLE. 

Oregon   State  School   Pupils  Becoming 
Experts. 

SALEM,    Ore.,  April  26.— Bicycle  riding  is 
th(  means  of  recreation  provided  for 

pupiis  of  the  State  Blind  school  in  this  city. 
Superintendent  Jones  has  procured  a  tandem 
bicycle,  the  rear  seat  of  which  is  arrangjrl 
for  either  a  lady  or  gentleman.  A  blind 
Per  -  on  the  rear  seat,  while  some  one 

who  can  see  rides  in  front.     A  number  of  the 
pupils  have  learned  to  ride  in  this  manner, 
and  they  get  considerable  enjoyment  as  v, 
as   needed  exercise  from  a  spin  around  the 
city. 

Two   boys   who  are  totally  blind  have  be- 
come  such   good    riders   that   they  can  ri 
the    wheel  around  the  school  grounds.     The 
pup  not  permitted  to  ride  In  dangerous 

places   or   take   any  chances  of  an  a< 
There  are  a  number  of  pupils  at   the  school 
who  can  see  well  enough  to  distinguish  large 
objects,  but  who  cam  to  read.      Soin 

times  one  of  these  pupils  is  permitted  to  i 
cupy  the  front  seat  and  guide  the  bicycle. 

Superinendent  Jones  says  thai  whileVJsit- 
ing  a  blind  school  In  the  Easl  he  saw  twe 
boys  who  were  totally  blind,  but  who  could 
ride  a  bicycle  together  over  any  road  with 
which  they  were  acquainted. 


THE  HERALD, 

U^ew  York,  N.  Y. 
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BLIND    POSTMAN    SCOTT 
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A  blind  letter  carrier,  probably  the  only 
one  in  the  world,  is  the  claim  to  fame 
brought  forward  by  the  little  village  of  Ber- 
nardston  in  the  person  of  Arnold  Scott,  now 
past  the  allotted  three  score  years  rr.d  ten. 
For  the  past  twenty-five  years  Mr.  Scott  has 
been  performing  the  duties  of  this  ce,  al- 
though he  has  not  held  the  position  all  of 
that  time.  Other  things,  too,  go  to  make  the 
man  still  more  remarkable  in  the  eyes  of  his 
friends  and  to  strangers. 

The  fact  that  this  man,  who  has  not  seen 
the  light  of  day  for  more  than  half  a  cen- 
tury and  has  never  had  the  advantage  of 
the  training  which  supplies  so  many  of  the 
blind  with  a  mental  vision,  can  do  work  ordi- 
narily given  only  to  men  who  have  to  stand 
a  test  in  the  very  qualifications  which  he 
lacks,  causes  the  people  of  Bernardston  to 
look  on  him  with  a  feeling  akin  to  awe. 

Just  as  he  reached  manhood's  estate  Mr. 
Scott  lost  the  sight  of  both  eyes  by  the  prem- 
ature explosion  of  a  cannon  which  he  and 
a  lot  of  friends  were  using  in  a  Fourth  of 
July  celebration.  There  is  now  only  one 
other  survivor  of  that  summer  night's 
party— a  Mr  Valkenburg,  of  Fitchhurg,  who 
came  to  visit  his  old  friend  a  few  months 
ago,  and  as  the  two  talked  over  old  times 
they  furnished  a  picture  pathetic  and  touch- 
ing. 

After  the  night  of  patriotic  enthusiasm 
which  cost  him  his  eyesight  Mr.  Scott 
thought  for  several  years  that  he  would 
never  be  able  to  do  anything  to  contribute 
to  his  own  support  again.  His  ambitions 
had  been  hipped  in  the  bud,  and  to  him  life 
seemed  to  be  a  burden.  But  his  naturally 
active  disposition  sbon  changed  this,  and, 
being  a  man  of  unusual  physical  strength. 
he  turned  his  attention  to  sawing  wood, 
literally   as   well    as   figuratively. 

About  twenty-eight  years  ago  he  moved  to 
Bernardston,  and  the  money  which  he  haa 
accumulated  enabled  his  stepfather  to  build 
the  large  two  story  house  which  is  now  the 
home  of   the  blind  letter  carrier. 

With  pardonable  pride  Mr.  Scott  says  that 
for  fourteen  years  he  has  done  nearly  all  o' 
his  own  cooking,  cared  for  himself,  shaved 
himself  and  cut  his  own  hair.  He  has  been 
assisted  in  some  degree  by  members  of  a 
family  which  occupies  a  tenement  in  his 
house,  but  he  is  still  able  to  perform  most 
of  these  tasks  himself,  and,  in  fact,  even  at 
his  advanced  age.  continues  his  wood  sawing 
when  the  opportunity  offers. 

His  mail  carrying  began  in  a  small  way 
Shortly  after  settling  in  Bernardston  he  be- 
gan to  carry  the  mail  for  a  few  families 
The  business  grew,  and  soon  he  was  known 
to  the  village  as  a  regular  letter  carrier. 
His  success  is  due  in  part  to  the  assistance 
which  is  Riven  to  him  by  his  patrons,  for 
his  method  devolves  slight  tasks  on  him. 

Reaching  a  house  on  his  route  the  aged 
carrier  blows  a  shrill  blast  on  a  whistle,  jf 
there  are  letters  to  be  mailed  the  occupant? 
do  not  demur  against  bringing  them  out  to 
him.  Once  he  has  been  given  his  letters  at 
the  post  office  he  sorts  them  as  they  come, 
putting  them  In  bags  which  he  has  slung 
over  his  shoulders,  and  in  pockets,  of  which 
he  has  more  than  the  average  man.  Return- 
ing, he  again  warns  by  his  whistle  those  for 
whom  he  has  letters,  and  is  relieved  of  them. 

T.Ike  others  who  have  the  same  affliction 
he  is  guided  largely  by  sound,  and  also  by  the 
nature  of  the  ground.— Boston  Herald. 

■•CIT(CrXNATT"fCf."J"TOST" 


A  long  ]Jne  of  blind  people  called 
Mondny  at  the  City  Infirmary  office 
at  the  City  Hall  to  receive  the  semi- 
annual relief  from  the  city.  Deputy 
John  Luecke  spent  the  entire  morn- 
ing paying  them.  The  most  that  la 
paid  is  $50,  the  least  $18.50.  There 
arc  12  indigent  blind  on  the  pen- 
sion list.  It  was  intended  paying 
I  hem  in  gold,  as  most  of  them  can 
tell  denominations  by  the  touch, 
lull  there  was  none  on  hand.  All 
signed  the  pay  rollJbj^yflpjilOr! 


Date 


SOURCE  OF  REVENUE. 

Blind    Boy's  .Story    Appealed   to 
Hearers'  Sympathies. 

Elivira  BrownT  a  mulatto  woman, 
who  lives  at  654  Main  street,  was  ar- 
raigned in  police  court  this  morning 
charged  with  having  neglected  her 
three  children.  Agent  Bullock  of  the 
ChHdreni  Aid  society,  made  the  com- 
Saint  He  testified  that  the  children, 
particularly  the  two  oldest  boys  Edgar 
a~ed  9  and  Arthur,  aged  6,  weie  on  tne 
Kreet     at     all    hours   of   the   day   and 

"Arthur  is  blind  and  Agent  Bullock 
said  that  this  affliction  was  the  source 
of  considerable  revenue  to  the  family. 
Mr  Bullock  said  that  the  two  young- 
Sers  were  in  the  habit  of  visiting 
saloons  cigar  stores  and  Poolrooms  in 
all  sections  of  the  town  and  in  these 
places  the  blind  boy  would  talk  in  a 
childish  way.  of  his  desire  to  own  a 
watch  and  also  of  an  operation  that 
was  to  be  performed  on  his  eyes 
when  '!mamma  had  money  enough.' 
FdW  would  supplement  this  tale  with 
others  of  their  poverty  and  hunger 
and  a  contribution  usually  followed. 

In  court  this  morning  the  woman 
claimed  that  she  was  able  to  support 
ti^  children,  and  Judge  Bos  worth  d* 
missed   the  i 
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..Miss  Roxaline  Hatch,  of  Ndl^i 
Marshfield.  who  is  totally  blind,  has 
during  the  past  year  made  and  sold  50 
aprons.  She  threads  a  needle  rapidly 
and  sews  nicely.  She  also  writes  a  leg- 
ibly hand. 

I'J  \  !  W    !  V      <  i 
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BLIND  CHILD   WOULD  LEARN 


Little   Agnes    Ishe    AVants    to   Go    to 
School — Before  the  Council. 

There  was  a  very  pathetic  little  incident 
just  before  the  aity  council  went  into  ses- 
sion last  night.  Little  Agnes  Ishe  was 
brought  to  the  council  chamber  by  her 
father,  who  has  applied  to  the  city  for 
the  statutory  amount  of  financial  relief. 
Mr.  Ishe  yesterday  afternoon  took  the 
child,  who  is  five  years  old  today,  to  an 
eminent  local  occulist,  who  made  a  criti- 
cal examination  of  the  child's  eyes.  He 
pronounced  it  a  hopeless  case,  and  advises 
that  the  child  be  sent  to  the  state  insti- 
tution for  the  blind;  an  idea  that  greatly 
pleases  the  child,  who  expresses  a  wish 
to  go  and  learn. 

The  babe  is  a  remarkably  pretty  little 
thing,  and  her  sad,  appealing  maimer  of 
complete  resignation,  touched  the  hearts 
of  the  councilmen. 

This  remarkably  sad  case  is  due  entirely 
to  the  criminal  carelessness  of  a  Bowling 
Green  physician,  The  father  says  a  couple 
of  years  ago,  while  a  resident  of  that 
city,  the  child  had  some  trifling  ailment 
of  the  eyes  and  was  taken  to  the  doctor. 
The  wrong  kind'  of  medicine  was  used 
which  completely  destroyed  the  sight.  The 
father  is  naturally  very  bitter  toward  the 
man    who  ruined    his  child's  life. 


ILLINOIS  CHILD  MAY  RIVAL  HELEN  KELLER. 


Jacksonville,  111.,  April  27.- -[Special. ]-Emma  Kubicek,  a  6-year-old  child,  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  is  learning  to  spell  simple 
words,  after  twenty-two  weeks  of  patient  teaching.  She  starts  in  life  as  did  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl,  whose  accomplishments  today  are  the  marvel  of 
the  scientific  world. 

The  child  is  the  daughter  of  Bohemian  parents  living  near  Edwardsville,  111  She 
has  been  blind  and  deaf  since  3%  years  old.  She  was  placed  in  the  institution  here  on 
Oct.  1,  1001,  and  placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jordan,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  teaching  similar  unfortunates. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  methods  are  necessarily  simple,  but  they  involve  an  infinite  tact  and 
patience.  The  first  thing  was  to  provide  the  child  with  a  vocabulary.  A  plaything  would 
be  handed  her  and  with  it  a  strip  of  brass  bearing  the  name  of  the  toy  in  Braille  the 
constant  endeavor  being  to  secure  a  connection  between  the  two  in  her  mind  Another 
time  a  toy  would  be  given  her,  and  in  her  other  hand  the  teacher  would  spell  the  name 
in  the  sign  manual,  then  would  .require  the  child  to  form  the  letters  one  by  one  until  she. 
could  spell  the  word. 

In  a  state  as  large  as  \  ifginia  me 
deaf  and  blind  should  be  separated. 
There  is  very  little  in  common  be- 
tween the  two  classes  in  the  way  of 
education.  They  should  only  be 
educated  together  when  there  are 
not  enough  of  either  class  to  just- 
ity  the  state  in  supporting    two  sep- 


could  spell  the  word 
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Published    every   alternate  Thurs- 
day at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  am»  Blind. 
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Virginia  is  one  of  the  few  states  arate  institutions 
in  the  Union  where  the  deaf  and 
blind  share  the  same  buildings  and 
are  under  the  same  management. 
For  a  number  of  years  past  deter- 
mined efforts  have  been  made  to  in- 
duce the  Legislature  of  Virginia  to 
Separate  the  two  classes,  but  without 
avail. 
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Its  a  g}od  idea  for  the  superin- 
tendents of  the  schools  for  the  deaf 
and  blind  to  visit  similar  schools  in 
other  states.  They  are  sure  to  find 
something  new  which  may  be  bene- 
ficially introduced  into  their  own 
schools.   .  The  only  way  to    have    an 


up-to-date  institution  is  to  have  all 
the  good  features  of  other  institutions 
and  none  of  the  bad.  Dr.  Wilkinson 
of  California  recently  made  an  ex- 
tended inspection  of  the  eastern 
schools.  Supt.  Diiggs  of  Utah  has 
within  the  past  week  visited  the  Col- 
orado School.  vSupt.  Bangs  of  Dak- 
ota has  been  over  on  a  visit  to  the 
Iowa  School  and  we  presume  he  had 
a  look  over  the  Nebraska  School  at 
the  same  time.  Supt.  Bowles  of  the 
Virginia  School  has  been  visiting  the 
West  Virginia  School. 

The  Ohio  Chronicle. 

Published  every  Thursday  during  the  school  year 

at  the  Ohio  Institution  for  the  Education 

of  the  Deal  aud  Dumh. 
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ROBERT  PATTERSON,  Editor. 
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Through  thegenerosityof  Mr.  Will- 
iam Wade,  of  Oakniont,  Pa.,  the  New 
York  Institution  is  in  possession  of 
over  two  hundred  books  for  the  in- 
struction and  entertainment  of  the 
blind.  His  latest  donation  for  the 
benefit  of  the  deaf-blind  pupils  was 
made  last  week,  and  includes  a  six- 
teen volume  dictionary  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;  five  volumes  each  of 
Physical  Geography  and  Geology; 
"The  Privateersman,"  by  Mafryat 
(in  six  vol.',.);  and  three  volumes 
concerning  the  distinguished  men 
who  stand  out  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind as  heroes.  All  of  these  books 
are  in  English  Braille. 

Mr.  Wade  is  probably  the  best  in- 
formed man  in  this  country  concern- 
ing the  educated  and  uneducated 
deaf-blind  of  the  present  day  and 
of  times  gone  by.  He  is  not  only  a 
consistent  benefactor  of  these  dou- 
bly-afflicted people,  but  also  a  per- 
sistent searcher  after  ways  and 
means  of  alleviating  their  condition. 
He  is  ever  ready  and  eager  to  dis- 
cuss mooted  points  relating  to  their 
welfare,  and  the  articles  from  his 
pen  (or  dictated  to  his  typewriter) 
which  have  been  printed  in  different 
newspapers  for  the  deaf,  without  ex- 


ception are  specimens  of  clear 
statement  and  logical  deduction, 
couched  in  a  vigorous  verbal  ex- 
pression that  is  entirely  devoid  »of 
any  attempt  at  diplomatic  veneer. — 
Deaf-Mutes'  Journal. 
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How  the  Blind 
Study  Geography. 

By  Mrs.  C.  F.  Fraser. 


THE  superintendent  of  the  Halifax 
School  for  the  Blind  had  just  in- 
troduced Miss  Willis  to  her  class 
when     an     imperative     summons 
called  him  away. 

"I  am  sorry  to  leave  you  so  soon,  Miss 
Willis,"  he  sa'd  apologetically,  "but  you 
may  as  well  get  acquainted  with  your  boys 
and  giris  at  or.ce  and  test  their  knowledge 
of  geogivvl-y  at  the  same  time.  I  fancy," 
he  added  w Mi  a  smile,  "  that  a  valuable  les- 
son in  ge  ,r  mphy  will  be  given  without  my 
aid." 

The  n>  comer  was  by  no  means  so  confi- 
dent. Although  an  experienced  teacher  in 
the  public  sc.:x)ls,  she  felt  utterly  at  a  loss 
when  thus  suddenly  confronted  with  the 
task  of  teaching  the  dozen  blind  pupils  who 
had  seated  themselves  expectantly  around 
the  outer  edge  of  the  horseshoe  -  shaped 
table. 

Miss  Willis  stood  in  the  opening  in  the 
centre  of  the  table,  and  looked  about  her. 
As  she  did  so,  the  chance  words  of  another 
teacher  in  the  school  flashed  into  her  mind 
— "You  will   find   it  very 
easy  to  teach  geography  at 
the  '  horseshoe,'  "  she  had 
said,  "for  it  has  the  great 
advantage  of  bringing  every 
pupil    within    your    arm's 
length ;  and  that,  of  course, 
is   a  very  important   mat- 
ter." 

"  1  wonder  what  she 
meant  by  that,"  said  the 
puzzled  Miss  Willis  to  her- 
self. 

In  vain  she  looked  about 
for  familiar  wall-maps  and 
text-books ;  there  was  abso- 


lutely no  artificial  aid   of 
any  kind  in  sight. 

"  It  must  be,"  she  said  to 
herself,  "  that  I  am  to  teach 
them  silly  rote  work,  though 
learning  strings  of  names 
that  mean  nothing,  and  long 
definitions  that  confuse 
what  they  endeavor  to  ex- 
plain, is  by  no  means  my 
idea  of  geography." 

Then,  to  her  surprise,  she 
heard  herself  using  a  stereo- 
typed phrase  which  ordi- 
narily she  was  careful  to 
avoid. 

"  What  part  of  the  earth 
have  you  been  studying, 
class?"  she  said  automat- 
ically. 

Will  Forbes,  a  bright- 
faced  lad  of  sixteen,  was  evidently  the  class 
spokesman;  for  he  said  promptly:  "We've 
been  over  the  entire  globe  very  carefully, 
and  we  are  hoping  you  '11  let  us  choose  our 
own  lessons  for  this  term.  It's  to  be  our 
last  term  in  geography.  They  usually  let  the 
senior  class  do  this  when  they  have  finished 
the  regular  course." 

"And  have  any  of  you  a  special  wish  in 
the  matter?  "  said  Miss  Willis  doubtfully. 

To  her  amazement,  Will  at  once  put  in  a 
plea  for  a  few  lessons  in  mathematical  geog- 
raphy. Paul  Ennis,  a  quiet-looking  boy  at 
the  end  of  the  table,  asked  that  a  map  of  the 
new  Siberian  railroad  should  be  prepared, 
with  all  the  important  places  marked.  The 
girls  clamored  for  a  course  of  study  in 
ancient  Palestine,  and  a  dreamy-faced  lad 
demanded  a  lesson  on  the  natural  resources 
of  the  Philippine  Islands. 


To  say  that  the  young  teacher  was  dazed 
at  these  demands  on  her  resources  is  to  state 
the  matter  mildly.  Afterwards  she  admitted 
that  her  first  thought  was  immediate  flight, 
and  her  second  a  strong  desire  to  find  out  for 
herself  why  these  boys  and  girls  differed 
from  others  she  had  known  in  their  anxiety 
for  further  geographical  knowledge. 

"  I  do  not  understand  about  the  railroad 
map,"  she  said  at  last,  addressing  the  sec- 
ond speaker.  "Even  if  I  nrennro  it  tnr  i,™ 
-and  I  confess  I  don't  in  the  least  know 
how  to  go  about  it,— I  don't  see  how  you  are 
going  to  make  use  of  it." 

There  was  a  moment  of  meaning  silence 
in  the  class.  Paul  smothered  an  embar- 
rassed cough;  the  seeker  for  knowledge  of 
the  Philippines  giggled  outright ;  and  then 
Will  said  quietly,  "We  don't  use  wall-maps 
much,  Miss  Willis,  except  for  show  pur- 
poses ;  but  we  do  use  maps  for  individual 
work,  just  like  other  people." 

As  he  spoke,  he  drew  half  a  dozen  maps 
from  a  compartment  under  the  table,  and, 
holding  out  a  map  of  the  United  States  for 
her  inspection,  added:  "This  is  the  ordi- 
nary map  used  in  the  public  schools,  but  it 
is  specially  embossed  for  our  use.  The 
coast-line  rises  sharply  above  the  water,  as 
you  see,"  and  here  the  lad's  forefinger  swept 
from  Cape  Cod  to  Florida;  "the  islands  are 
isolated  bits  of  land  rising  above  the  dead 
level  of  the  sea ;  the  rivers  are  slightly  sunk : 
the  lakes  are  depressed;  the  mountains  are 
well  ridged  as  in  nature;  and  the  principal 
cities  are  indicated  bv  dots." 

Miss  Willis  followed  his  illustrated  de- 
scription of  the  map  with  keen  interest.  "  I 
notice,"  she  said,  "  that  there  are  no  State 
boundaries  raised,  although  the  printer  has 
indicated  them  with  colored  lines." 

"  Too  many  markings  on  the  one  map  are 
confusing  to  the  touch,"  said  the  lad;  "so 
as  a  rule  we  have  separate  maps  for  the 
physical  features  and  others  for  the  boun- 
dary lines  and  the  cities  that  are  not  on  im- 
portant rivers." 

"  And  what  kind  of  map  have  you  show- 
ing railroads?  "  asked  the  teacher.  "  I  don't 
remember  ever  seeing  a  railroad  map  in  a 
public  school ;  but,  since  one  is  required  of 
the  new  Siberian  road,  I  fancy  you  are 
familiar  with  the  main  lines  of  your  own 
country." 

For  answer  there  was  a  rustle  all  over  the 
class,  and  as  if  by  magic  a  railroad  map  of 


AROUND    THE    HORSESHOE    TABLE. 


some  description  appeared  on  the  table  be- 
fore each  pupil.  One  map  was  outlinea  on 
a  flat  cushion  with  rows  of  shining  pins, 
another  was  of  cardboard  with  twine 
stitches  for  lines  and  beads  for  ]«"ctl"^; 
while  a  more  elaborate  one  on  stiff  paper 
had  evidently  been  made  with  the  aid  of 
tracing-wheel.  w,--oif " 

'•  Our  teacher  usually  made  theie^ 
said  the  boy.  "  They  were  a  real  trouble  to 
her,  but  they  are  a  great  help  to  us. 

Miss  Willis  looked  very  thoughtfully  at 
the  ingenious  contrivances.  "Now  that  I 
understand  your  system  of  map  work  a  lit- 
tle," she  said,  "I  should  like  to  ask  you  a 
few  questions  and  see  the  embossed  maps 
put  to  practical  use.  Each  one  of  you  may 
find  New  York  for  me." 

At  the  instant  the  forefinger  of  each  pupil 
pointed  to  the  exact  spot. 

"Chicago,"  she  called,  and  the  fingers 
hurried  westward. 

"  St.  Augustine,"  and  a  scurry  east  and 
south  ensued. 

A  dozen  questions  satisfied  her  that  the 
map  work  had  been  well  taught;  and,  while 
she  was  yet  wondering  if  she,  too,  would  be 
as  successful,  the  meaning  of  her  co-work- 
er's works  suddenly  flashed  across  her 
mind.  "Within  arm's  length  of  each 
pupil."  Ah,  she  understood  the  reason  of 
that  now.  It  was  evident  that,  when  new 
countries  were  being  taught  and  new  maps 
used,  the  teacher  would  need  to  give  in- 
dividual help  to  each  pupil;  and  in  such 
cases  there  was  a  great  advantage  in  having 
the  pupils  as  near  as  they  could  be  when 
placed  around  the  horseshoe  table. 

"Now  for  the  railroad  maps,"  she  said 
aloud,  and  again  and  again  did  the  pupils 
trace  imaginary  journeys  for  her,  giving  her 
wherever  possible  a  choice  of  routes,  and 
pouring  forth  at  her  request  exhaustive  in- 
formation about  each  city  on  the  way. 

At  last,  thoroughly  convinced  that  the 
pupils  had  been  admirably  trained,  and 
were  in  every  way  more  thorough  in  their 
knowledge  of  geography  than  any  other 
young  people  she  had  known,  she  called  for 
a  halt,  and  said  earnestly:  "Tell  me,  boys 
and  girls,  how  you  learned  all  this.  Are 
you  gifted  with  a  special  sense  for  geog- 
raphy, or  what  is  the  secret  of  your  suc- 
cess? I  have  taught  geography  in  the  pub- 
lic schools,  and  I've  been  proud  of  my 
pupils ;  but  never  did  they  do  as  good  work 
as  you  have  done  for  me  this  morning.  I 
should  like  to  know  something  about  the 
time  when  you  were  absolutely  ignorant  of 
geography." 

A  ripple  of  amusement  went  about  the 
class.  "  There  was  such  a  time  for  each  one 
of  us,  you  may  be  sure,"  said  Will  laugh- 
ingly. "  I  remember  asking  once  whether 
tributaries  flowed  into  or  out  of  the  rivers. 
My  idea  was  that  the  ocean  waters  ran  up 
the  river-beds,  and  then  spread  in  all  direc- 
tions ;  and,"  he  added,  "  I  have  still  a  special 
regard  for  the  tidal  rivers  of  Nova  Scotia, 
where  this  is  actually  the  case." 

"  Dora  defined  altitude  as  the  distance  be- 
tween the  earth  and  the  sky  all  out  of  her 
own  head,"  said  one  girl  proudly,  "  and  our 
teacher  was  quite  pleased  at  the  idea." 

"  A  bad  boil  on  my  arm  gave  me  my  first 
idea  of  a  volcano,"  said  another ;  "  after  the 
matron  told  me  of  the  likeness  between  the 
two  things  I  grew  quite  interested,  and  bore 
the  pain  much  better." 

"  It  was  Paul  who  asked  one  day  if  lakes 
were  bits  of  the  ocean  that  had  become 
landlocked,"  reminisced  Will,  and  at  the 
thought  a  pleasant  burst  of  laughter  came 
from  the  class. 

"  But  how  was  it  that  you  came  to  like 
geography  so  well?"  pursued  Miss  Willis. 
"  Each  one  of  you  seems  to  have  a  deep  in- 
terest in  the  subject." 

"  I  like  geography  because  I  love  to  travel 
in  my  mind,"  said  Paul  frankly.  "I  may 
never  be  able  to  travel  in  foreign  countries 
as  I  would  love  to  do,  but  it 's  a  great  pleas- 


ure to  be  able  to  transport 
myself  to  Russia,  or  China 
or,  in  fact,  to  any  part  of  the 

world  I  am  interested  in. 

"  We  always  read  up  the 
countries  we  are  studying," 
said  Dora.  "Our  raised- 
print  library  has  many 
books  of  travels  and  adven- 
tures, and  of  course  that 
<nves  a  double  interest. 
"Besides  that,  we  usually 

have  the  benefit  of  hearing 
travel  talks  each  year,"  said 

Will     "Sometimes   one  ot 
our  teachers  or  their  friends 
will  give  us  a  description  of 
some  place  they  have  seen, 
and   now  and   then    a   re- 
turned     missionary     will 
come  to  us  for  an   hours 
talk     about     the    country 
he  knows  and  loves  best  of 

all."  ,  ,1 

»  The  newspapers  are  tun 

of  geography,  too,  if  only 
you  know  where  to  look  foi 
it"  said  a  boy  who  had 
thus  far  not  spoken.    'Our 
class    is   never    known   to 
miss    newspaper-reading, 

he  added  meaningly. 
»  History  is  stupid  work 

unless  one  understands  the 

geography  belonging  to  it, 
said  the  lad  who  was  inter- 
ested in   the   Philippines^ 
"It  never  means  anything  to  me  until  I 


foe  roads  they  built.  want 

••Yes,  indeed,  ">«'£?,,  tlT"  saidagirl 
Ule,eSsonson  a^o,e     Pa.est.ne  ^ 

5"S£  «  see  .hat  the  old-time  place, 

were  like."  „^<rranhv  class,"  said 

-This  is  an  ^a]j.^Pg»UQ  she  said 
Miss  Willis  *°  *er"£  **\X:  voice,  "I 
with  a  thrill  of  new  'eelingm  he 

see  I  shall  have  ^^My  that 
up  with  You  but  I  Promi^ w  ^ 

I  >n  try  to  ratify  all  yo  ^  an_ 

:T™^^  Mppines' you 

shall  have  them  all/  {  ^  guperin. 

Just  here  the  cheery  vo  ^  ^ 

^^^^dtornlng  again,  Miss  Willis," 
h^dple::adnUy;':noW.aveyoubeenget- 

*?  dXfwiXSe  auswer  humbly,"! 
^db^«,  not  giving,  a  lesson  in 

geography." 


rprfiSf*13^ 


PRAYED  FOR  RESTORATION 
OF  MR.  CUMMINGS  HtALlN 

i  1 

WASHINGTON.  May  1.— Rev.  Mr. 
Couden,  the  blind  chaplain  of  the  house, 
in  his  invocatioTTTOday,  prayed  for  the 
restoration  to  health  of  Representative 
Cummings  of  New  York,  who  is  lying 
dangerously  ill  at  Baltimore. 

The  Burleson  resolution  calling  on  the 

ivar  department  for  copies  of  all  orders 

o  the  commanding  officers  in  the  Phil- 

pr)ines  bearing'  upon  the  operations  in 

mar  under  Gen.  Jacob  II.  Smith,   was 

**sdL_  — — 

THE    BOSTON    HERALD- 

-FRIDAY,    MAY    2,    1902. 

DESERTED  BUND  HUSBAND. 

Young      Wife      Leaves      Her     Afflicted 

Spouse,  Who  Says  She  Went 

Away  with  Another. 

[Special  Dlsoatch'to  the  Boston  H«rald.l 
NEW  HAVEN.  Ct..  May  1.  1902.    C.  F. 
Johnson,   who  is   totally  blind,   was  for 
hours   yesterday,    wondering    what    bad 
hLome  of  his  wife.     He ,  Is  85  and  she 
28      She  was  Miss  Cora  Smith  of  Gard- 
ner   Mass.,  before  she  married  Johnson. 
They  have  been  keeping  a  small  store 
in    this   city   for   some   time.     A   friend 
who   called   on  Johnson   found   a  letter 
near  where  Johnson  was  patiently  wait- 
ing: for  his  wife  to  come  home.    The  let 
mg  ioi  1Ji"  _  tv,p  wife    who  stated  that 
ter  was  from  the  wire,   w 

Sp^tow'SSV  their  k-mouths-,, 

tne  £eSi JL  hack  I  would  forgive  her." 
W?ohn4nmseven  yearTago  lost  the  sight 

^lllrl^^^6^^ 

%uriA   £    mms      as   a    machinist    there 

r^pHnf  ^cSe^  %Snn|n. 
SI  P^mature'expioslo^  of  cartridges. 

; 


I 


Date 


A  BLIND  STENOGRAPHER. 


: 


Not  a  Success.         ""V 

rhev  were  In  the  grocer's.     Said  the  g** 

o«  01ieH^"^cnse,    to    wonderful    acuteness. 
the    other    senses  ,'     thls  man,     y\\  take  a 

!'"1   '1^      "r«     Irt*  feel  It,   and 
spoonful  of ^  su„  v    he,u   tell   what 

US&,flfe   laKaVrtte   grocer.-[Tit- 
Bit's. 


A  most  remarkable  phenomenon  is  to 
be  found  in  the  Illinois  School   for  the 
Blind.    Stenography    has    been    success- 
fully taught  to  a  Wind  girl,   who  now 
has    charge    of    all    the    correspondence 
sent    out    from    the    office.    She    takes 
dictation  by  using  an  embossed  short- 
hand   writer,    and    transcribes    upon    an 
ordinary  typewriter.    Her  work   is  said 
I  to    be    almost    absolutely    Perfect,    and 
as  this  can  be  said  of  very  tew  type- 
writers who  can  see,  it  is  hoped  t»    tne 
i  "mictlors Tat  the  school  that  tne  blind 
"lav    be   taught   to   become   quite    valu- 
sible  in  correspondence  work. 

While  it  is^  not  likely  that  blind 
stenographers  and  typewriters  w»H 
eve" he  serious  rivals  to  those  who  can 
s^eitheb  reason     for     this  OUS- 

there  certain  v  seems  to  be  a  rlekt   no 
in   which    the   blind    hav.     more    chance 
of    excel  in?    than    in    most    other    pro- 
fessions'     The    ideal    typewriter    s   one 
who  can  combine  great  speed  !**£*?& 
solute    accuracy,    and    it    is    becoming 
more    and    more    common    for    the 
pi  over    to    dictate    dircctlv    to   the    I 
writer     without    the      intervention    .oi 
sho   thand        In     tafctng  dictation 

a  Di  d  operator  might  easily  become 
L  •skillful  as  a  peeing  person,  and 
considerablv  more  efficient  than  many 
who  ca  see.  The  Quickness  of  ear 
and  of  understanding  characteristic  of 
manv  blind  persons  would  be  espeejal- 
W  useful  in  this  work,  and  the  mind 
bnvn"  fewer  distractions  than  that 
nf  the  average  typewriter,  would  work 
uickb     and    accurately,     and    no    time 
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would  t>e  lost  in  correcting  nistafces. 
In  addition  to  this,  the  almost ;  abnorm- 
al powers  of  memory  sometimes  dis- 
f placed  by  the  Wind  would  be  of  use 
In    any    corresp'  work;    and    all 

'thtf*  advantages  roUht  in  special 
s  more  than  counterbalance  thfi 
disadvantage  of  being  unable  to  read 
correspondence  and  correct  and  ar- 
range work  by  sight.  As  business  es- 
tablishments become  more  complex 
and  tend  more  to  specialism,  in  the*.*, 
requirements,  it  may  easily  happen 
that  there  will  be  good  places  here  and 
there    for    blind    typewriters. 

The  West  Virginia  Tablet 

i«  PUBLISHED 

Every  Saturday 

ASt)    MAILED      TO      SUBSCRIBERS  FOB 

FIFTY  CENTS 

DURING    THE    SCHOOL   TERM    OF 

FORTY  WEEKS. 


The  hoint  paper  blfen  brings  together 
the  cream  i)l  the  other  publications  to 
such  extend,  as  the  limited  room  will 
admit.     Thus  our    ■  iuer  ■•'»>'  give 

us  matter    that     comes     fiom    man; 
worthy    sources. 

For  instance,  Miss    Sara  Wbalen  of  tin 
Blind  Department   ol     the  Utah  1  is 

couduclii  g  «J     "•"      ,lil'     Eu9h 

which  !><  :ns  the  name  of  her  department 
e  is  running  h     series    of    pa  pi  r  on  the 
various  taus-ht      in     the    school 

Has  had    m  ■  ;!l     articles  on  the 

teachii  '  mm<-'  'eeently 

on  spelling.      '  -'":tl  l,lit1S  ln  k,W)w 

how  other  |  lo  things,  and  we  often 

»et  hints  thai  would  make  us  better 
teachers  if  we  would  thiuk  about  them. 
Spelling  in  Si  hools  for  thc   Bi  ikd 
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SATURDAY,  MAY  3,  1902. 

Who  Reads  the    School  Papi 

If  one  always  knew  who  would  read 
what  he  writer,  it  mighl  help  him  to  do 
his  pait  in  tl  e  ti. akin-  up  ol  the  matter 
to  a  some  v.  .,1  'Miter  advantage.  The 
editor  of  an  ordinary  news|mpe.  may   well 


Ol  all  subji  cts  which  the  blind    stud;  , 
spelling      seems     to     be    the     most    dif- 
|]Cllit  iind  the  one  which  shows  the     least 
piomisug  m  mi:Is.     And  yet  it  is  import 
ant  that  the  bliai  »ad    spel 

if  the)  aie  to  partake  ol   the     ad-. 
«.|  a  blgbti  education 

elllllg  appeals      SO      Strongly      to      tilt 
senSe  „1  ms   as    It   one   needed 

that  sense  to  Income  a  good  speller;  con- 
sequently it  is  not  to     be     wonder  d     at, 
htless  lines  have  to  oven 

,.,.  Verj  great  obstacle  in  the     act i:-: 

meiit'ol  the  art     of    spelling,     nor     is     it 
singular    that     they    become 
faint  by  the  roadside  in  the  endeavor    to 
overcome  the  difficulties    that     stand 
their    way 

U  ben  a  blind  pupil  asks  me  li  he    maj 
sucll  the  word  "ibro.  "thru" 


editor  of  an  <  spaper  may  well    I  spell  the  word  -ibrougn        tniu      i    ..... 

c  m  .     ,  .      |  .,|»(|  to  tell  him,  yes,  knowing  that   tl 

presume  that  s<  f  all  kinds  ol  people      £  ab  yet  tt  fl,-llt  aUtb»riiy  fur    it,     and     1 

<■„,,  not  tesii  i  the  temptation  to  allow    it, 

ii  [  u  i  mi  ess  the  im  xpressible    joy     in 

his  countenance  and  the    sich     ol     reli 


will  read  what    he     gathers     togethei 
the  weekly  i  i  daily  issue;  hot  those  of  us 
who  have  some  humble    |  art  in  the  mak- 
ing of  smh  a  [>  iper  as  this,  do  not  al 
know  the  i  ven  the     pupils    w  ill  have  the 
opportunity  i  latter  t  brow  n 

ti  gtther.       '!  here     ifl    oni     i  onipany     ol 
I  i  o]  le       vie    will         n  ad    it,    and    pi  r- 

I  ;.j  s  (  \ .  i\    wild     of    it,  that  is  the 

fi  h  ods  of     the  iei      rn     the  scu  ia! 

1, umes.      'i  heie  tin  paper  cdmes  as  a 
ol  letter  from     tl  ' 

i 
that  all  is  w  ell.      h  i  en  if  th 

t  meniione  I    otln  t  linn   in  the 

weekly  repoi ! 

Ben!  oni  ■     Mad  a 

Bui  is  tberi 

i u h l     tn  full 
it   iii 

II  it     were     know  u 

iMi  ead   what      l-  i  «  n   foi 

. : .  I i t .     it     would     1 1 1  I p  1 1 i 
give  direel ion  to    much  of  th 

Of  course.  1  re  neinbei  the  trite  sa  • 
i  n  i  lie  n  ;-     an y  ihiny     to     va  •■    tl 
worth 

V\   I  I  I     t  1 1  I     . 

till'    I 

;  'h    pa  pi  i  -  I  i 

it  is  to     be     ri  j 
nol  read  tin  tlnl     in 

in     ibi 
'1  be    I  i  n   ipal   .  1 

Mill, 

irtiri 


his  couir.euain  e  hum   ■  ■■*.     .-.,_,.■      

w  hieh  he  heaves  to    think    tnat     pus 
Ijhiglibb  spelling  a'teraw  hilamay  become 
si.i  ;  liii'M . 

Whatever  we.  as   teachers,    can     do     to 
i„,|  iove  i he  spelling  ol  the  blind,  shoubl 
,  ciiuinly   in    done  by     all     means     in     our 
i,.)W..r.  '    I  be  lmi.it     ni    stiuiy  ing     words 
:     ii. ride. did,    for   the  Use    o!      the 
coming   into  such   i 
in  ,  U|  si  hools,   iti.it  every  error  si 
,.,,,    i,^,    ;,  ;,  ack  mark    on     an     othei  v\  ise 
(  icdi  ;  "       I       ns  to   d 

Hie    blind     should     ieai  n     to 
■  ludying  spelling,     and 

loniug  ii  all 

■  t()l  .,  ,  Oue  tune  a    . 

i    in     my     class 

,i|  io  h  am  that  he    would     b  -    i  x- 
,  Mud)   S  re      than 

,..,..  i      he  could    know 

,j     [  m  that    time,     and     he 
.Hi  iuoii  I      i  «  hen  I     turned 

...  course  rn  study  as  puisne 

,s  .,;..,  read  to  him    thai     the 

here   stu  !y   &\  >  ilu  ■-■•  tvi  ly  da*,   lot 

His     idea     was 

j  iiccom]  i  it    i "•  year. 

I  ml  \  afti  r  llial  ku  .w  ■ 
Kli  in.    feeling  th  il   il   it  to  >k    the 
pupil  so  man)  j  ear*    to    ovcjfi 

lee,  he  could     hardly     <  sped 
im 
,-  ;   sad   thing    to    rid  it  ■,      but     the 

i  are  olti        iveu  I ks  and  presumed 

tll  stu  iv  Ihe  rti.nl-  w  ii  b  tieithei    aid     inn 

i      to     to   in        In 
thev     too     frequent!* 
prenntted  to  i  word  by  running  the 

r  »vei  .'■..■'.'  i     the 

|        ng  the 

ord       ii 
i    fm    more   pi 
[han  I  Sins,  lor  the  teacher 

the  pupi  I  I  n    'he     speil- 

.      also     ol      tin 


imiiiri    study,     phys.ol 

J  under  the  Hugers  ut  the  jM.pi 

,,c     reipired     to     wr, 

:rward   corrected,   a 

liti„n.      nhen  this    is     hcoo.iij.Ii 

„.  are  read  to  the    cl-it*,     M 

staU-mt-  H      Mio.     in 

Lllino  whicl    migl  ""<"     '" 

JWhe 

written  before  them,  it  issiirpp.i 
uuticethat  .Mule    answering    they     will 
ions  paper  to  lea 
„  word  in  order  i  i"-<;t 

in  the  answer,  and  "     v*''7     W""1' 

■iel„    to    them     in     questi  ins     involving 
aphical  names,  or    scentihc     termb. 
It  is  equal  to  a  dictionary     m    some    re- 

!  sui  cts  for  th 

Ivanceuient  made  by    the     pi 

b  spelling  alone  duiiny  the  short 

iy  gratify  iug1,  and     u     would 
,  could     be    ii  llMieri 

n  general, if  attention  was 
■      i    .il     '  n     "I 

v     \\  u  .1..  .\     in  Ulik 

i  Rjlu  le 


—- — ■ 
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BfiLFAST,  THUKSDAY,  APRIL  17,  1902. 

The   objects   for   whi  itioa   im 

Belfast  for  the  Employment  of  the  Industrious 
Blind  exists  arc  so  worthy,  and  the  manr.-er 
in  which  these  objects  a>-e  achieved  so  admir- 
able, thr.t  there  can  be  tio  need  to  commend 
the  Association  to  the  support  of  the  public. 
The  annual  meeting  over  which  Sir  Otto  Jaffa 
presided  yesterday  was  the  thirtieth,  anil  the 
report  submitted  provided  abundant  evidence  ; 
that  the  good  work  of  the  Association  is  being  j 
energetically  maintained.  It  was  stated  that  ' 
the  number  of  people  employed  at  the  insti-  | 
tution  during  the  year  was  ]2l>.  Sir  Otto  Jaffe 
said  that  the  number  of  blind  in  Belfast  is 
computed  to  be  400.  Evidently  tSete  is  room 
for  extendiug  the  operations  of  this  praise- 
worthy ageucy,  and  in  the  report  the  benevo- 
lent may  find  ample  warrant  for  giving 
all  the  help  that  they  can  afford.  The  report 
gives  a  most  gratifying  account  of  how  a 
large  number  of  persons  Afflicted  with  blind- 
ness have  been  enabled  to  work  for  their  own 
living.  The  philanthropy  which  has  accom- 
plished all  this  is  of  the  genuine  kind,  and 
amid  numerous  and  conflicting  claims  upon 
the  generosity  of  the  public  the  Association 
for  the  Employment  of  the  Blind  is  pre- 
eminent iu  its  appeal  to  the  support  of  all 
classes.  It  was  pointed  out  at  the  meeting 
that  one  of  the  best  ways  of  supporting 
institution  was  to  patronise  it.  With  a  little 
k'ndly  thoughtfulness  on  the  part  of  the  pub- 
lic, its  position  rn>ay  be  very  much  improved, 
and  it  is  earnestly  to  he  hoped  that 
thoughtfulness  will  be  exercised. 


IM 


E  BELFAST  NEWS-LETTER, 

,  APRIL  17,  1902. 

WORKSHOPS  FOR  THE  BLIND, 


ANNUAL  MEETTN'O. 


The  annual  meetiug  of  the  Association  for  Env 
ployaunl  *f  Indtisttious  Blind  was  held  yesterday 
adteroooft  in  the  workshops,  Royal  Avenue.  Sir 
Otto  Jaffe,  J. P.,  presided,  and  the  attendance  in- 
cluded—Rev. R.  J.  Clarke,  Rev.  N.  E.  Smith, 
Messrs.  T.  F.  Shillington,  J.P.  ;  A.  1>.  Lemon, 
J. P.  ;  and  T.  Urown,  J.P.  (honorary  secretaries)  ; 
J.  F.  Harris,  Henry  Joy,  H.  J.  Shepperd,  W.  J. 
Jefferson,  and  J.  ii.  Hewitt  (manager)  ;  Mrs. 
Aicken  (honora.iy  secretary  of  the  Ladies'  Com- 
mittee), and  Miss  Walkmgton.  LL.D.  (librarian). 
Apologies  were  received  from  Lord  O'Neill,  presi- 
dent ;  the  Lord  Mayor  (Sir  D.uiiel  Dixon,  D.L.), 
iSir  Win.  Qa.arus  Luart,  Bart.,  D.L.  ;  Sir  Jamas 
lerson,  D.L.  :  the  Right  Honourable  Thomas 
Sinclair,  D.L.  ;  tiie  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  oi  St. 
Anne's,  the  Rev.  (.anon  Irvine,  the  Rev.  William 
Dowse,  Rev  Henry  Montgomery,  Mr.  William 
Shaw,  and  Mr.  \V.  H  M'Laughlin,  who  enclosed 
a  subscription  for  £5. 

The  nieoting  was  opened  with  prayer  by  Rev. 
Mr.  Clarke. 

Mr.  Lemon  {honorary  secretary)  read  the  annual 
report,  which  suited  that  all  the  blind  in  the  insti- 
tution had  been  fully  employed  during  the  year. 
The  s-ules  had  increased,and  as  a  consequence  there 
had  also  been  an  increase  in  the  number  of  Wind 
employed ;  thirteen  were  admitted,  one  died,  and 
two  left,  'making  an  increase  of  ten.  the  .total  re- 
ceiving employment  during  the  year  being  120. 
There  are  still  a  great  many  seeking  work  whom 
ili-  committee  were  anxious  to  help,  and  as  the 
needed  assistance  depended  entirely  on  the  support 
accorded  to  the  institution  they  trusted  that 
everyone  who  sympatliised  with  the  blind  in  their 
affliction  would  kindly  favour  the  workshops  with 
their  orders.  Eveiy  purchase,  whether  small  or 
large,  assisted  in  sending  a  ray  of  happiness  into 
some  blighted  home.  The  amount  of  ^benefit  that 
the  institution  was  the  means  of  conveying  to  the 
blind  might  be  gauged  by  the  fact  that  it  had 
placed  those  who  would  otherwise  be  helpless  in 
a  position  to  earn  for  themselves  during  the  year 
the  large  sum  of  £2.795.  It  had  also  dispensed 
£311  in  allowances  to  the  sick  and  aged,  and  in 
augmenting  the  wages  of  those  who,  through  phy- 
sical inability  and  other  causes,  were  unable  to 
earn  sufficient  to  maintain  themselves  and  their 
families.  The  total  amount  of  subscriptions  and 
donations  received  towards  defraying  the  above 
£311  spent  in  purely  charitable  and  necessary  al- 
lowances amounted  to  only  £203,  leaving  a  deficit 
of  £108.  By  death  and  other  causes  the  institu- 
tion had  'been  deprived  of  the  contributions  of 
many  old  and  valued  friends :  and  this,  together 
with  the  con'tinued  increase  in  the  number  of  blind 
employed,  made  the  need  for  new  supporters  the 
more  urgently  felt  year  by  year.  What  better 
way  could  the  public  find  for  assisting  the  blind 
than  by  helping  them  to  help  themselves,  and  in 
supplementing  the  earnings  of  those  who,  when 
then  had  nobly  used  every  effort  on  their  own  be- 
half, found  they  were  not  able  to  earn  sufficient 
for  their  needs.  The  number  of  blind  and  deaf  and 
dumb  employed  in  the  institution  was  120, of  whom 
81  were  men  and  39  women  :  107  were  Protestants 
and  13  Roman  Catholics ;  39  were  mar- 
ried ;  12  of  the  unmarried  lodged  in 
•the  Homes  for  the  Blind,  where  they 
were  very  comfortable  and  well  cared  for. 
The  various  despairdhes  'having  been  dealt  Wtfti.  tihe 
report;  oonitiniued  to  efate  that  tlhe  diinlirg-rooms, 
whi  oh  bad  been  a  long-felt  want,  were  greatly 
appreciated  by  tine  Mfad,  aboult  seventy  of  wtbxxm 
took  advantage  of  'ahem  daily.  The  committee 
believed  floes  addition  rto  tihe  ariEtitotion  would  tend 
to  improve  Whe  general  henfotth  of  the  Wind.  The 
t  ital  cost  of  the  buildings  amounted  to  about 
£2,000.  towards  whiidh  Mr.  Forster  Green  con- 
trjibuited  tbe  mumifioerit  sum  of  £500.  There  still 
remained  a  ddbt  of  abouit  £700  due  for  same, 
wlhildh  the  coananJJtitee  sincerely  Ihioped  would  soon 
be  cleared  off,  so  itlhait  Whey  might  be  the  better 
able  to  give  theimseilves  to  luhe  advanceiment  of  the 
cause  of  ttbe  blind  wtitlhout  tihe  onus  of  a  heavy 
debt  re-ting  upon  bharn.  The  committee  graitefu'Hy 
acknowledged  the  sum  of  £200,  being  a  legacy  be- 
queathed by  the  latetMrs.  Oarlistte.  Enfield,  Belfast, 
which  had  assisted  materially  in  reducing  the  debt 
I  on  itihe  new  dining-rooms.       The  coaranirJtJtee   had 


a;;  tin  ito  tinnk  the  Ladies'  Oomawittee  for  so  kindly 
collecting  the  daaaadl  pulbear.iipt.ijoni'i  which  (had  been 
of  such  service  (in  Owi'iping  the  sick  and  augment- 
ing tii  i  wages  of  numbers  of  tflie  needful  bLind. 
Their  special  Kfluanlks  were  diue  too  Mrs.  Aidken  for 
the  loading  part  dhe  took  in  tfhe  work,  and  in  pro 
curing  IHhe  necesisary  tmeans  Ito  (provide  Itihe  annual' 
treaits  (summer  excursion  and  Ohrlisbmas  dinner), 
wfhiidh  v/ere  muidh  appreciated  by  tihe  blind. 

The  financial!  statement  and  the  report  of  the 
Ladies'  Qoramliltttee  of  tihe  Home  leaching  Society, 
which  were  of  a  satisfactory  nature,  were  also  sub- 
mitted by  Mr.  Lemon. 

The  Chairman  said  they  had  heard  how  full 
the  report  was,  and  it  would  hardly  take  many 
words  from  him  to  impress  upon  the  public  the  ! 
usefulness  of  that  institution.  There  were  120  [ 
people  employed  in  those  workshops.  The  census 
for  1901  had  not  yet  been  published,  but  it  was 
conceded  that  there  were  about  four  hundred 
blind  people  in  the  city.  It  would,  therefore,  be 
seen  that  there  was  quite  a  number  of  those 
afflicted  persons  who  were  not  assisted  by  that 
project.  If  the  public  would  only  consider  how 
irritating  it  was  to  be  in  darkness  he  was  sure 
that  greater  sympathy  would  be  shown  in  the 
work  of  that  institution,  and  their  meetings  would 
be  more  largely  attended.  The  difficulties  they 
had  to  encounter  were  not  generally  appreciated. 
The  institution  was  not  only  a  charitable  one, 
but  the  committee  had  to  take  the  responsibility 
on  themselves  of  being  a  trading  concern,  and  it 
was  not  easy  doing  that  without  interfering  at 
the  same  time  with  the  ordinary  manufacturing 
industries  of  the  city.  He  believed,  however, 
that  they  were  to  be  congratulated  on  the  pro- 
gress they  had  made,  and  he  sincerely  hoped  that 
that  progress  would  continue.  He  need  not  go 
through  their  work  for  the  year,  but  he  might 
refer  to  the  introduction  of  willow  peeling.  It 
was  an  industry  comparatively  new  in  Ireland, 
and  one  for  which  their  country  was  particularly 
adapted.  Willow -growing  would  be  an  advantage 
not  only  industrially,  but  also  as  regarded  the  im- 
provement of  low  lying  agricultural  lands.  (Hear, 
hear.)  It  would  be  presumptive  of  him  to  refer 
to  any  member  of  the  committee  in  particular, 
but  hi  might  be  excused  in  saying  that  Mrs. 
Aicken  of  the  Ladies'  Committee  was  perhaps  the 
most  active  friend  of  the  institution,  and  he 
trusted  she  would  adorn  the  committee  for  a 
great  many  years.  He  might  also  mention  Miss 
Walkington,  who  took  a  great  interest 
in  Itihe  library.  She  had  (been  exceedingly  for-  : 
tunate  in  tbat  department,  and  had  with  her  in 
her 'efforts  ithe  very  best  wishes  of  the  public. 
They  were  to  remember  that  they  were  losing 
many  old  rfriends,  and  he  thought  that  they 
should  endeavour  to  enlist  the  sympathies  of  the 
rising  generation,  so  that  Itheir  places  might  be 
filled  and  the  good  work  of  Itihe  institution  car- 
ried on  with  continued  success.  (Applause.)  It 
was  gratifying  to  learn  of  (Mr.  (McLaughlin's  sub- 
scription, and  he  hoped  that  (many  would  follow 
his  example..  Personally  on  behalf  of  Lady  Jaffe 
he  would  'do  so,  and  contribute  Ito  the  (funds  a  like 
amount.  (Applause.)  He  begged  to  move  the 
adoption  oi  the  reports  and  (Statement  of  accouhts. 
(Applause.) 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Clarke  said  at  gave  him  great 
pleasure  to  second  the  resolution,  wlhich  had  been 
so  very  ably  and  exhaustively  'moved  by  'Sir  O.to 
Jaffe.  He  (felt  that  the  institution  was  one  which 
coanananded  the  esteem  and  sympathy  and  support 
of  all  who  knew  'anything  about  its  work.  As  the 
chairman  had  remarked  Itihe  best  way  ito  help  them 
was  to  patronise  'them.  They  had  a  lange  quan- 
tity of  Stock,  and  they  should  recommend  their 
friends  to  pay  the  establishment  a  visit  with  the 
intention  of  (making  purchases.  The  blind  who 
ivere  employed  there  would,  under  other  circum- 
stances, become  (chargeable  on  the  rates,  or  per- 
haps lapse  into  dangerous  vagrants.  In  suppos- 
ing the  wofftk  oif  that  institution  the  public  pre- 
vented this  oociuring,  and  at  ithe  same  time  contri- 
Duted  towards  the  happiness  of  those  suffering 
iom  a  sad  affliction.     (Hear,  hear,  and  applause.) 

Mr.  Henry  Joy,  in  supporting  the  resolution, 
said  he  did  not  think  that  institutiion  was  second 
>o  any  otthec  charitable  organisation  in  'tihe  city. 
[Applause.) 

The  motion  was  ifchen  passed. 

Mr.  T.  F.  Shillinigton  moved  the  re  appoint- 
ment of  the  committee  ifcr  the  ensuing  year. 

The  Rev.  N.  E.  SmtBth  seconded  the  motion,  and 
paid  a,  high  tribute  ito  Itihe  work  done  by  itihe  lay 
tn  em/be  rii. 

regcUutioa  having  been  adopted, 

On  the  motion  otf  Mr.  Lemon,  a  hearty  vote  of 
^haJiks  was  passed  to  Sir  Otto  Jaffe  for  presiding, 
md  he  (having  replied, 

The  proceedings  terminated. 


COLORADO    INDEX. 

APRIL   17,   L9U2. 

Indiana's  Report. 

The  Fifty-fif  h  report  of  the 
Hoard  of  Trustees  and  Super- 
intendent of  the  Indiana  Insti- 
tution for  the  education  oi  the 
Dlind  gives  some  very  inter- 
esting points.  The  schedule 
of  daily  recitations  is  very 
explicit  and  so  carefully  ar- 
ranged that  the  work  being 
done  can  be  seen  at  a  glance. 
The  Colorado  school  has  had  a 
similar  schedule  for  a  number 
of  years  .but  with  the  added  ad- 
vantage that  every  pupil  in 
the  institution  can  be  located 
at  any  time  during  the  day  and 
that  too  instantly.  The  High 
School  schedule  is  given  on  a 
different  page  and  is  very  com- 
plete. This  course  covers  a 
period  of  four  years.  It  seems 
that  just  before  entering  the 
high  school  department  the 
pupils  may  elect  the  indus- 
trial, literary  or  music  course. 
We  notice  that  with  the  High 
School  Musical  course  the  lite- 
rary work  is  made  an  elective. 
The  conductor  of  these  p*ages 
is  of  the  opinion  that  those  who 
are  to  carry  on  the  profession 
of  music  as  a  living  ought  to 
have  at  least  a  thorough  High 
School  literary7  training  and  if 
possible  they  should  take  a 
thorough  college  course.  The 
mental  vision  of  the  musician 
can  not  be  too  broad. 

A  thorough  training  in  phv- 
vsical  culture  is  one  of  the  re- 
quirements of  the  Indiana 
school.  At  present  there  are 
enrolled  in  this  department  55 
boys  and  58  girls. 
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For  the  Welfare  of  the  Blind. 

An  exceptional  feature  of  the  forthcoming  conference 
on  matters  relating  to  the  blind,  which  I  announced 
some  wek*  ago  as  having  been  arranged  by  the 
Gardners'  Trust,  will  be  that  a  blind  man  will  take 
down  the  speeches  in  shorthand,  by  means  of  a  special 
machine,  for  the  purpose?  of  the  official  report.  This 
forcibly  illustrates  the  strides  that  have  been  made  in 
the  education  of  the  blind.  The  subjects,  which  cover 
the  whole  range  of  philanthropic  effort  for  the  welfare 
of  the  blind,  include  provision  for  "  defective " 
blind  children,  techuicr.i  and  higher  education, 
teaching  in  the  home,  charitable  provision 
and  other  more  or  less  kindred  subjects. 
Readers  of  papers  wil!  include  Mr.  Alfred  Hirst,  of 
Whitby;  Mr.  W.  R.  Taw,  of  Bradford;  and  Mr.  II. 
X.  Hartley,  of  Leeds.  The  meetings  will  be  held  at 
the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall,  We -t minster.  A  fourth  day 
will  be  devoted  to  visits  to  institutions ;  and,  as  to 
the  afternoon,  to  a  concert  at  Queen's  Hall,  which 
will  be  attended  bv  the  Prince  and  PrincestC  of  Wales. 


THE  DAILY  NEWS, 
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SEEYICE  FOE  THE  BLIND. 


A  PATHETIC  SIGHT. 

Those  who  are  deprived  of  sight  seem  always 
to  be  surrounded  with  a  deep  and  quiet  pathos ; 
and  this  note  of  pathos  permeated  the  service 
in  Belgrave  Chapel  last  evening,  held  to  inaugu- 
rate a  three  days'  conference  on  the  education 
and  training  of  the  sightless,  which  is  to  begin 
this  morning  at  the  Church  House,  "Westminster. 

All  three  of  the  officiatinK  clergymen  were 
blind,  and  the  whole  choir  also,  and  it  could  be 
seen  that  many  among  the  congregation  suffered 
in  the  same  way.  The  lessons  were  taken  from 
Isaiah  and  the  Gospel  of  St.  John,  and  selected 
with  special  reference  to  the  common  affliction 
of  the  worshippers.  An  impressive  sermon  was 
preached  by  the  Kev.  N.  F.  McNeile,  M.A.,  and 
included  references  to  the  Christian  development 
of  compassion  and  assistance  for  the  physically 
imperfect,  and  especially  for  the  blind.  The  Rev. 
E.  C.  Swayne,  a  young  clergyman  with  a  remark- 
ably gentle  and  intelligent  face,  read  one  of  the 
lessons,  and  the  rest  of  the  service  was  conducted 
by  the  vicar,  the  T?ev.  H.  .7.  R.  Marston,  a  gentle- 
man whose  alertness,  energy,  and  vivacity  sug- 
gest that  blindness  must  have  accentuated  him 
all  round.  The  prayers  and  lessons  were  read 
from  volumes  of  raised  lettering  specially  pre- 
pared for  the  blind,  and  the  preacher  had  his 
notes  or  "manuscript"  prepared  in  the  same 
way. 

Considering  the  occasion  the  choice  of  the  first 
hymn,  "  Now  thank  we  all  our  God,"  was'  a 
homily  in  itself  to  those  outside  the  darkened 
Circle.  During  the  offertory  the  anthem,  "God 
Spirit,"  was  sung  by  the  choir  with  great 
devotion  of  manner,  in  four-part  harmony  and 
unaccompanied.  Looking  tip  the  visitor  could  see 
a  number  of  young  men  and  women,  many  with 
black  spectacles  and  seeming  to  look  upwards, 
whil"  they  gang  softly  and  reverently  the  beauti- 
ful and  comforting  words,  an  inward  light,  as  it 
were,  to  them  in  their  common  and  impenetrable 
darkness. 


TME    DAILY   CHBONICIjE, 
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THE    CONFERENCE    OF    THE 
BLIND. 


A  three  days'  conference  on  matters  relating  to 
th.«  blind,  called  together  by  the  committee  of 
the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind,  opens  to-day 
in  the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall  of  the  Church  House. 
Among  those  present  will  be  a  number  of  repre- 
sentative blind  people.  Yesterday  afternoon  the 
members  were  enabled,  by  the  invitation  of  the 
principal,  to  visit  the  Royal  Normal  College  for 
the  Blind  at  Norwood.  In  the  evening,  by  way  of 
beginning  the  conference,  a  service  was  held 
in  Bclgrave  Chapel,  of  which  the  Rev.  H. 
J.  R.  Marston  is  the  blind  incumbent.  Not 
only  was  each  member  of  the  choir  drawn 
from  the  Normal  College,  Norwood,  blind, 
but  also  each  one  of  the  officiating  clergy.  The 
Rev.  Mr.  Young  road  from  Braille  type  the 
lesson  which  told  of  the  sight  given  after  washing 
in  the  Pool  of  Siloam  to  the  man  borii  blind. 
The  Rev.  R.  C.  Swayne  read  the  prayers,  the  Rev. 
N.   F.    McNeile,    vicar   of  Braft'erton,   Yorkshire, 

i.iwn,  assuring  the  blind  that  they 

\e  their  work  iu  the  world  active  as  well  as 

ive. 

Among  the  subjects  that  will  be  discussed  at  the 

conference  will  be  the  higher  education  and  the 

physical   training   of   tho    blind;    professions   and 

trades  ipr   the   blind;    the  need   of  more  and  of 

cheaper   literature    in    the   Braille    type     and    in 

Moon's    type.       At    the    concluding    session  Mr, 

R.  Brudenell  Carter  deals  with  the  "  Prevention 

of  Blindness,"   and  Mr.  R.   N.  Hartley  with  the 

of  Blind  Persons. 
TheP*incc  and  Princess  of  Wales  have  intimated 
their  intention  of  being  present  at  the  orchestral 
concert    in   the    Queen's   Hall,    which    brings   the 
week's  gathering  to  a  ciose. 


i    BIRMINGHAM    DAILY    FOST, 
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As    a    prelude  to  the  three-days    conference, 

convened  by  the  committee,  of  Gardner's  Trust 
for  the  Blind,  to  be  opened  here  to-morrow  under 
the  presidency  of  Earl  Egerton,  a  service  was  held 
this  evening  in  Belgrave  Chapel,   in  which  all 
who  participated,  with  the  exception  of  certain 
of  the  congregation,  were  sightless.  The  musical 
portion  of  the  service,  which  included  the  sing- 
iing'of    an'  anthem    and  of  the  "  Veni  Creator 
Spiritus,"  was  rendered  admirably  by  Dr.  Camp- 
1  bell's  choir  from  the  Royal  Normal  College,  Miss 
;  Lucas,  a  blind  organist,     accompanying.     The 
lessons— Isaiah  42  and  St.  John  9— selected  as 
peculiarly  suited  to  the  occasion,  were  read  by 
the  incumbent,  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  and 
bv  tie  Rev.  R.  Swayne,  both  of  whom,  together 
with  tho  Rev.  J.  A.  Young,  who  read  the  prayers, 
and  the  preacher,  the  Rev.  N.  F.  McNeill,  are 
afflicted  with  sightlessness.     The  smooth,  im- 
pressive way  in  which  the  service  proceeded,  with- 
out any  indication  being  given  of  the  disadvan- 
tages under  which     those     conducting  it  were 
labouring,    gave   point,  to  the  remark   of.  the 
preacher  that  as  a  result  of  modem  training  the 
blind  are  developing    powers    they  had  never 
before  known,   and  arc  now  able  to  enter  the 
arena  of  active  work,  ceasing  to  be  a  "burden  to 
others  and  becoming  beneficial  to  the  community, 
inasmuch  as,  according  to  the  construction  which 
ho  placed  upon  his  text,   "  To  every  man  his 
work,"  there  was  work  for  the  blind  to  do  which 
others  could  not  perform  for  them. 


*HE    MOUSING    POST, 
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GARDNER'S     TRUST    FOR     THE     BLIND. 


A  conference  on  matters  relating  to  the  blind  was  opened 
yesterday  at  the  Church  House,  "Westminster,  by  ths 
Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind.  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton 
presided,  and  anions  those  present  were  Lord  Kiauaird, 
General  Sir  George  Iligginson,  Mr.  W.  S.  Seton-Karr,  Mr. 
Platt-Hiijgius.  M.P.,  Mr.  Sydney  Gedge,  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Sbarpe,  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  (secretary),  and  many  delegates 
from  institutions  for  the  eduoation  and  care  of  the  blind. 

The  Chairman,  in  opening  the  conference,  said  that  the 
Gardner  Trust,  which  had  so  wisely  distributed  its    funds 
in  various  ways  for  the  benefit  of  the  blind  in  this  country, 
was  well  advised  in  proposing  a  conference  to  consider  what 
had  been  done  since  the  report  of  the  Commission  on  the 
Blind,  1886-89,  was  issued.    Much  had  beon  effected  forth* 
improvement  of  the  condition  of  the  blind  both  by  lega- 
tion and  by  better  methods  of  treatment  in  training.     Ths 
report    of    the    commission    was    followed    by  legislation 
dealing  with  primary  education  between  five  and  sixteen 
years  of  age.     Government  grants  were  given  on  a  liberal 
scale  towards  the  cost    of    education  in    certified  schools, 
and  the  educational  authorities  were  now  ros-ponsible  for 
the  education  of  all  blind  children  who  were  neither  idiot 
nor  imbecile.     "With  regard  to  the  treatment  of  the  blind 
after  leaving  school  the  Saxon  system,  so  far  as  he  kn©w, 
had  not  been  introduced    in    this    country,  though  some 
institutions  provided  tools  and  materials  for  starting  pupils 
in    life   after    leaving    school.     The  training  of  the  adult 
blind  was  a  subject  which  ou.:ht  now  to  engage  the  thoughts 
of  all  interested.     It  was  very  desirable  that  the  age  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  children  should  be  extended  beyond  six- 
teen years.  (Cbeerri.)  The  Royal  Commission  recommended 
that  the  school  authorities  should  have  the  power  to  give  to 
all  necessitous  blind  a  liberal  grant  to  maintain  themselves 
while  learning  a  trade.     In  the  principal  industrial  centre* 
there  were   now  workshops  for  the  blind  and  tho   Gardner 
Trust   had  contributed    towards    the  support   of  many  of 
them.     Though  many  of  the  blind  were  unable  through  ill- 
health  to  earn  a  livelihood  for  themselves,  yet  every  effort 
should  be  made  to  teach  not  only  the  youn?  but  those  who 
became   blind  in  mature   years   some  trade  which    would 
occupy  them  and  prevent  them  from  begging  in  the  streets 
and  frequenting   public-houses.       The  higher  education  of 
the  blind  was  also  an  importaut  matter.    The  recommenda- 
tions of    the  Royal    Commission    respecting   the   sanitary 
measures  to  bo  takeu  with  regard  to   the  eyes  of 
soon  after  birth   required  still  to  be  carried  out. 
pleased  that  that  conference  was  being  held,  for 
stant  interchange  of  opinions  and  experiences  bet 
different  societies  for  the  blind  would  be  for  the  1 
all  concerned.     (Cheers.) 

Papers  were  then  read  by  the  Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston  on 
"The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind,"  and  by  the  Rev. 
T.  W.  Sharpe  on  "Provision  tor  the  Instruction  of  the 
blind  on  attaining  sixteen  years  of  age,  and  of  those  going 
blind  after  that  age,  having  regard  to  rho  Act  of  1893. 

In  the  afternoon  Mr.  Alfred  C.  Cranio,  Pa:»t  Master  of 
the  Ciothworkers'  Company,  presided.  Papers  were  read 
on  "Provision  for  'Defective'  Blind  Children, "  by  Mr.C.S. 
Loch,  secretarv  of  the  Charitv  Organisation  Society,  and 
on  "  Physical  Training  of  the  blind,"  by  Dr.  F.  J.  Camp- 
bell, principal  of  the  Royal  Normal  College  for  the  Blind  at 
Norwood. 

The  four  papers  were  fully  dircussed. 
To-day  the  conference  will  meet  at  ten  for  the  considera- 
tion of   "Professions  and  trades  for  the  blind,"  and  at  two 
[to  discuss  "Literoture  for  the  Blind."     The  meeting 
'eludes  to-morrow,  ami    on    Friday  the  delegates   will 
various  institutions  tor  the  blind  in  London. 
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prison,    Canon  Mansfield   Owen,    Mr.    Platt-lliggins, 
M.P.,  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson,  secretary. 

Lord  Egerton,  in  opening  tho  proceedings,  said 
tho  Gardner  Trust,  which  had  so  well  distributed  its 
funds  in  various  ways  for  the  benefit  of  tho  blind 
in  England  arid  Wales,  had  been  well  advised  in 
proposing  a  conference  on  matters  relating  to  the 
blind.  They  must  take  stock  of  what  had  been  done 
to  promote  their  welfare  since  the  report  of  tho  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Blind.  That  report  was  followed 
by  legislation  first  in  Scotland  and  afterwards  in  Eng- 
land, dealing  with  the  primary  education  of  the  blind 
between  five  and  16  years  of  age.  Government  grants 
had  been  (riven  on  a  liberal  scale  towards  tho  cost  of 
educating  the  blind  in  certified  schools,  and  tho  school 
authorities  were  now  responsible  for  the  education  of 
all  blind  children  not  being  imbeciles.  These  Acts  had 
worked  so  well  that  their  provisions  were  made  the 
basis  of  further  legislation  on  behalf  of  defective 
children  and  the  result  had  been  that  the  education 
of  the  blind  had  been  largely  improved. 

The  Teaching  or  Trades. 
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THE     BLIND. 


With    regard  to    the 
leaving  school,  so  far 


treatment  of  the  blind  after 
KS  lie  knew  the  Saxon  system 
had  not  been  introduced  in  this  country,  though  some 
institutions  provided  tools  and  materials  for  starting 
pi-pils  in  life  after  leaving  school.  The  training  of 
the  adult  blind  and  those  who  become  blind  in  mature 
age  was  a  question  whioh  ought  now  to  engage  very 
fully  the  thoughts  of  all  interested  in  the  blind.  It 
seemed  to  him  very  desirable  that  the  ago  for  the 
instruction  of  blind  children  should  be  extended  be- 


yond 16  years,  because  the  Guardians  could  contribute  '  which  the 


Lord   EgertorJ  of  Tatton  presided  yesterdav  at 
the   Church   House   over   the   first  session    of 'the 
conference  on  matters  relating  to  the  blind,  con- 
(  vened  by  the  Gardener's  Trust  for  the  Blind 

"The  Higher  Education  of  the  Blind"  was  the 
first,  as  it  was  tho  most  interesting,  paper  of  the 
day,      for      the     Rev.   H.    J.    R.   Marston,   M  A 
formerly  Fellow  and  Reader  in  English  Literature 
of  the  Un.versity  of  Durham,  has  made  this  subject 
his  own.       The  first  attempt  at  higher  education 
tor  the  blind,  he  said,   was     begun     in     1870    at 
Worcester   College,    when    he   and   several   other 
determined  to  go   to  the  University.       Thev  « 
penenoed    the    greatest    difficulty,    because    [here 
were  no  books  in   the  Braille  type  suited  to  such 
higher  educate.      At  length  they  triumphed  ;  and 
he  himself  invented   a  system   of  writing  Greek 
Mr.    Marston   then  gave   a   list  of   those   subjects 


up  at 


towards  the  maintenance  of  blind  persons  above  16 
years  of  ago  while  learning  a  trade.  The  Royal  Com- 
mission had  recommended  that  the  school  authority 
should  have  the  power  to  give  all  necessitous  blind 
a  liberal  grant  to  maintain  themselves  while  learning 
a  trade,  and  he  would  like  to  see  this  recommendation 
carried  out.  Some  of  the  institutions  already  had 
scholarships  for  that  purpose,  and  the  Gardner  Com- 
mittee had  recently  given  grants  for  the  instruction 
of  62  pupils  over  16  years  of  age  at  various  schools  and 
workshops.  Every  effort,  he  considered,  should  be 
made  to  teach  not  only  the  young,  but  those  who  be- 
came blind  in  mature  age,  some  trade  which  would 
keep  them  from  begging  in  the  streets  and  frequent- 
ing public-houses.  (Hear,  hear.)  It  was  in  the  blind  after  sixteen,  the  Rev 
interests  of  the  community  that  the  latter  class  should 
be  assistedby  public  cr  private  charity. 

Sanitabt  Measures. 
The  recommendations  of  the  Royal  Commission  re- 
specting the  sanitary  measures  to  be  taken  with  re-      n     c:     j 
gard  to  the  eyes  of  children  soon  after  birth  required  ,.  Un  ?""da/  next>  ]t  is 
still  to  be  carried  out,  but  as  such  precautionary  mea-     -on  llnd  men  will  ta 


the  blind  might  hope  successfully  to  take 
the  University:— Mental  and  moral  philo- 


?,™"v*"'*T'   l,sy.cno'°gy.   pure  mathematics,  his- 

Orien  WL  tL  ^IT 8,(ancient'  m°dern  and 
Unental).  They  might  also  attempt  botany, 
anatomy,  and  geology;  but  the  difficulty  with 
these i    sciences    was    to   find    models    and   objects 

mf.ht  traL°n  th6n  e™raerateduthe  P«rfe£onVKj 
might    take   up         They   might    be   successful    in 

commercial  undertakings-he  knew  a  blind  man 
who  was  a  broker.  There  was  music,  in  alf?t. 
r  I  £ft  /?  ^na  ism-with  the  new  system 
porters  the  bImd~they  might  act  as  re- 

I* an  interesting  paper  on  the  provision  for  the 

T.  W.  Sharpe,  C.B  , 
inspector   of   schools,    urged    the   need 

b  inde£OVernmC^  enforci*S  the  education  of  Th« 
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sures  would  prevent  much  of 
among  children,  he  earnestly 
ment.     (Applause 


-  announced,  a  demonstra- 
men  will  take  place,  and  a  procession 


the   blindness   arising?™11  marcn  through  the  London  streets  to  Trafal 
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e  men  are  meeting  for  the  nurnosA  nf 
monstrating     their      grievances   against  Tblio 
Interesting  papers  relating  to  the  education  and  in- J  nar.ltJ;  whlcn>  they  say,  in  the  Coronati 
struction  of   the   blind  were  afterwards   read   by  thenas  len  them  totally 
Rev.  H.  J.  R.  Marston,  M.A.,  and  the  Rev.  T.  W. 
Sharpe,  C.B.,  and  fully  discussed. 


out  of  account. 
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SPEECH  BY  LORD  EGERTON  OF 
TATTON. 
At    the    Church    House,     Westminster,    yesterday, 
a  week's  conference,  convened  by  the  committee  of  ' 
the  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind,  to  consider  various 
featters  relating  to  tho  Wind  was  opened  under  tho  ! 
presidency  of  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Egerton  of  Tatton    I 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind    Deaf 
and  Dumb.  &c,  1866.     Among  tbose  present  on  the  i 
platform  were   Mr.    W.   S.    Seton-Karr,    M.P.,    Mrs 
Seton-Karr,  Lord  Kinnaird,  General  Sir  George  Hig- 


APFITj   23,   1902. 

Many  excellent  suggestions  for  helping  the 
blind  were  made  at  yesterday's  conference  in  the 
Church  House ;  but  none  appealed  more 
eloquently  to  a  thoroughly  representative  gather- 
ing of  people  interested  in  the  blind  than  the 
presence  at  the  reporters'  table  of  a  blind  steno- 
grapher, who,  with  a  recently  invented  machine 
before  him,  took  a  verbatim  report  of  each  speech 
in  turn.  Two  years  ago  a  "  Braille  Magazine  " 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  system  of  shorthand 
for  the  blind.  Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  general 
superintendent  of  the  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
Edgbaston,  and  four  others,  put  their  heads 
together,  competed,  and  won.  The  shorthand 
used  is  built  up  upon  several  systems  adapted 
to  the  Braille  method  of  dots.  These  dots  are 
embossed  by  the  machine,  which  is  noiseless,  upon 
paper  tape.     This  flows  out  into  a  basket)  to  be 

read  back  by  the  fingers  of  the  stenographer,  and  J 
recorded  on  a  typewriter.  A 
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BUND  PROCESSION. 

Blind 


men  are  to  demonstrate  next  Sun- 
day, according  to  the  London  New?  Agency.  The 
announcement  is  that  a  procession  will  march 
through  the  London  streets  to  Trafalgar-square. 
1  no  object  is  to  ventilate  their  grievances  against 
public  charity,  which,  they  say,  has  left  them 
totally  out  of  account  in  the  Coronation  year. 
Ihe  procession  will  be  accompanied  by  detach- 
ments representing  trade  and  benevolent  socie- 
ties, with  their  banners  and  insignia.  It  will 
march  from  the  place  of  assembly  at  St.  Pan- 
eras  Arches,  through  ncrth-west  London  to  Tra- 
falgar-square, where  speeches  will  be  made.  The 
movement  is  under  the  auspices  of  an  organiza 
tion     terming     itself     the     "London     Nation-, 


League." 


London     National 
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MANCHESTER,  WEDNESDAY,  APRIL  23,  1902 


HENSHAW'S  BLIND  ASYLUM. 

THE  NEW  SCHEME. 

The  new  scheme  framed  by  the  Charity  Commis- 
sioners for  the  management  and  administration  of 
Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  has  been  forwarded  to  the 
Asylum  authorities.  A  meeting  of  the  Trustees  and 
Board  of  Governors  will  be  held  on  Monday  to  receive 
and  consider  and  if  approved  to  confirm  and  adopt 
the  scheme,  and  it  will  afterwards  be  published.  Some 
important  alterations  in  administration  are  introduced 
in  the  scheme,  especially  as  regards  the  constitution  of 
the  board  of  management,  which  will  in  future  include 
representatives  of  public  bodies.  Some  of  the  more 
important  of  the  provisions  in  the  scheme  are  ap- 
pended:— 

THE  BOABD  OF  GOVEBNOBS. 
The  control  and  management  of  the  affairs  of  the 
charity  will  in  future   be  entrusted  to  a   Board  of 
Governors  who  shall  consist  of  "  the  trustees  for  the 
time  being    under  the  will  of  Thomas  Henshaw,   the 
founder  of  the  charity;   all  annual  subscribers  to  the 
charity   of   two   guineas   or  upwards   for   the  current 
year;    all  donors  of  twenty  guineas  or  upwards,  and 
any  person  or  persons,  not  exceeding  three  in  number, 
appointed  a3  a  governor  or  governors  by  the  will  of  a 
testator  who  gives  or  has  given  to  this  charity  a  sun* 
of  £100  or  upwards,  or  property  which  in  the  opinion 
of  the  governors  is  of  the  value  of  £100  or  upwards, 
or   failing   such   appointment  the   acting   executor  or 
executors  for  the  time  being  of  such  will.    The  person 
or  persons  so  appointed  shall  hold  office  for  life;   the 
acting  executor  or   executors  shall  hold  office  during 
such  time  only  as  he  or  they  continue  to  act  as  exe- 
cutor or  executors    or  trustee  or  trustees  of  the  will-" 
The  scheme  provides  that  the  Board  of   Governors 
shall  hold  at  least  four  ordinary  meetings  in  the  year, 
and  a  special  meeting  of  the  board  may  at  any  time 
be  summoned  on  the  requisition  of  any  five  governors. 
Notices   of   all  meetings   of   the  Board   of   Governors 
must  be  advertised  in  two  or  more  of  the  Manchester 
newspapers  at  least  five  clear  days  before  each  meet- 
ing.    Every  member  of  the  board  may  give  one  vote, 
and   no    more.     "  For   the  purpose    of   exercising   the 
power  of  voting  any  executors  or  trustees  (other  than 
the  trustees  under  Mr.  Henshaw's  will),  and"  any  mer- 
cantile or  other  firm,  and  any  company,  board  of  guar- 
dians, or  other  corporation  entitled  to  vote  shall  ap- 
point a  representative,  who  may  give  one  vote  and  no 
more.    The  appointment  and  the  name  and  address  of 
the  person  appointed  must  be   communicated  to  the 
secretary  of  the  charity,  in  writing,  at  least  two  clear 
days  before  any  meeting  at  which  power  to  vote  is  to 
be  exercised. 

THE  BOABD  OF  MANAGEMENT. 
It  is  laid  down  in  the  scheme  that  "  the  administration 
of  the   affaire  of  the  charity  shall  be  entrusted   to  a 
;  Board  of  Management,  consisting  of  ex-oMcio  members,  ' 
consisting  of  the  president  and  vice  presidsnts  and  such 
representatives  of  school  authorities  contributing  to  the 
school  of  the  charity  as  may  bs  approved  by  the  Board  - 
of  Education  under  section  3  of  the  Elementary  Educa- 
tion (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act,  1893,  for  representa- 
tion on   the  governing  body   of  the  said  school ;    fiv.i 
representative  members,  and  ten  co-optative  member?. 

The  five  representative  members  shall  be  appointed 
as  follows: — One  by  the  Manchester  City  Council,  one 
by  the  Salford  Borough  Council,  one  by  the  Manchr 
Board   of    Guardians,    one  by    the  Salford    Board    of 
Guardians,  and  one  by  the  Chorlton  Board  of  Guar-, 
dians.   These   appointments  are  to  be  made  annually. 
The  person  appointed  need  not  be  a  member  of   the| 
appointing  body. 

PBOVISION  FOB  MAINTENANCE. 
Provision  may  be  made  for  the  maintenance  and  care 
of  such  blind  persons  as  may  be  selected  by  the  Board 
of  Governors— (a)  in  the  existing  asylum ;  or  (6)  in  any 
other  building  or  buildings  which  may-  be  considered 
suitable  for  the  purpose;  or  (c)  in  the  houses  of  rela- 
I  tions  or  friends  of  the  blind  persons. 

EDUCATION. 

As  regards  the  education  of    tho  blind,   "prov 
may  be  made  in  such  manner  as  the  Board  of  Manage* 
mf  nt  think  fit  for  instruction  to  be  given  to  blind 
sons,  with  a  view  to  enabling  them  to  provide  eithi  t 
wholly  or  in  part  for  their  own  subsistence." 
EMPLOYMENT. 

Employment    is  'regulated    as    follows: — "Provision 
may   be   mode  for  tho   employment  of  blind   p> 
whether  inmates  of  any  building  belonging  to  or 
I    by   the  charity    or  not,   either   in    the    i 
facturo  of  articles  to  be  disposed  of  for  the  benrfit  of 
the  charity  or  in  such  other  manner  as  may  bo  suitable 
to  their  individual  capacity,  and  tho  Board  of  Man  la- 
ment may   make   such  arrangements   for   the  employ- 
ment and  remuneration  of  such  blind  persons  as  may 
from  time  to  time  be  suitable  and  proner  " 


PENSIONS. 
A  number  of  regulations  are  laid  down  as  to  the* 
granting  of  pensions.  "Provision  may  bo  made  for 
the  payment  of  pensions  out  of  the  yearly  income  of 
the  charity  or  out  of  any  subscriptions  and  donations, 
and  the  Board  of  Governors  shall  fix  the  total  amount 
to  be  applicable  for  tin's  purpose."  Pensioners  are 
defined  as  "poor  blind  persoiis  of  good  character  whe 
from  age,  ill-health,  accident,  or  infirmity  are  v. 
or  in  part  unable  to  maintain  thernseives  by 
own  exertions."  The  pensions  are  to  be  "noi  less 
than  five  shillings  a  week  and  not  more  than  ten 
shillings  a  week."  The  Board,  "in  lieu  of  paying  tlio 
whole  amount  of  the  stipend  to  any  pensioner  Lji 
money,  may  from  time  to  time  expend  the  whole  >r 
any  portion  thereof  for  his  or  her  benefit  as  they 
think  fit.  In  the  case  of  a  pensioner  possessing  a 
pioperly  secured  income  from  other  sources  or  in  re- 
ceipt of  assistance  from  relations  or  others,  or  who  is 
earning  money  amounting  to  less  than  the  maximum 
stipend  allowed  under  this  clause,  the  Board  may  pay 
lu'm  or  her  such  a  stipend  (not  exceeding  the  stipend 
which  he  or  she  woidd  otherwise  receive)  as  will  make 
his  or  her  total  income  not  more  than  the  said  maxi- 
mum." 

TEMPOBABY  BELIEF. 

An  important  provision  is  on©  giving  the  asylum 
power  to  grant  temporary  relief.  "A  yearly  sum  of 
not  more  than  £500  may  be  set  aside  by  the  Bon 
Governors  for  the  benefit  of  poor  persons  qualified  .  i 
herein  prescribed  in  the  case  of  pensioners,  in  tem- 
porary relief  in  money,  by  way  of  loan  or  other wi  . 
In  cases  of  emergency  the  Board  of  Management  may 
make  such  grants.  Such  moneys  shall  in  no  case  bo 
applied  so  that  any  individual  may  become  eutifcj 
a  periodical  or  recurrent  benefit  therefrom." 

A  fuller  account  of  the  scheme  will  be  given 
the  meeting  of  the  Board  of  Governors  on  Monday. 
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In  the  Interests  of  the  Blind.— An  in- 
teresting conference  is  being  held  this  week  in 
the  Hoare  Memorial  Hall,  Westminster,  on 
matters  relating  to  the  welfare  of  the  blind.  The 
organising  body  is  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
Mr.  H.  J.  Wilson  being  the  secretary  of  this 
body.  A  church  service  conducted  by  blind 
clergymen  was  held  on  Monday  in  Belgrave 
Chapel,  and  on  succeeding  days  papers  were  read 
dealing  with  various  topics  pertaining  to  the 
education  and  physical  welfare  of  those  who  are 
sightless.  To-day  the  topics  include  "  Statistics 
concerning  Blindness,"  and  the  "  Prevention  of 
Blindness,"  while  to-morrow  visits  will  be  paid 
to  institutions  where  the  blind  work,  and  a 
concert  will,  be  held  at  three  p.m.  at  Queen's 
Hall,  at  which  blind  singers  will  perform.  The 
Prince  and  Princess  of  Wales  will  probably  be 
present  at  the  concert.  We  may  well  rejoice  to 
know  that  so  much  interest  is  being  taken  in 
those  who,  deprived  of  sight,  are  too  often 
apt  to  sink  into  a  condition  of  poverty  that  is 
of  a  peculiarly  sad  and  helpless  character.  That 
which  should  be  impressed  on  the  public  is  the 
fact  that  blindness  is  a  condition  mostly  due  to 
the  lack  of  care  in  dealing  with  the  eyes  in 
infancy.  If  mothers  and  nurses  were  universally 
properly  trained  in  the  hygiene  of  the  eyes, 
fewer  cases  of  loss  of  sight  would  have  to  be 
recorded.  I  am  not  able  to  record  the  most 
recent  statistics  of  the  number  of  preventable 
eases,  but  I  know  that  not  so  long  ago  it  was 
computed  that  out  of  23,000  blind  persons  in 
England  and  Wales  about  17,000  were  estimated 
as  representing  cases  which  might  have  been 
prevented  by  due  attention  being  paid  to  the 
ailments  of  the  eyes  in  infancy.  Gardners  Trust 
has  done  much  good  in  this  direction  by  circu- 
lating gratis  a  leaflet  giving  instructions  concern- 
ing the  mother's  duty  when  inflammation  of 
infants'  eyes  is  noticed. 
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TRADES    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

'<  Professions  and  Trades  for  the  Blind  "  was  the 
principal   subject  discussed  yesterday  at  the  con- 
Lence  on  matters  relating  to  the  blind   convened 
by  the  Gardener's  Trust  for  the  Blind     Mr.  Henry 
Stainsby,  general  superintendent  and  secretary  of 
the  General  Institution  for  the  Blind,  Birmingham 
satd  lufhad  sent  out  papers  to  100  mstitutions  at 
home  and  abroad  asking  what  trades  and  occupa- 
tions thev  recommended, for  the  blind.   The  fo  ow- 
ing was  the  list  he  obtained,  in  order  of  merit. - 
Basket,  brush,  and  broom  making,  piano  tuning, 
mat  weaving,  chair  waning,  music  (in  all  branches) 
;  mattress  making,  knitting,  typewriting,  legal  and 
I  clerical  work.    As  new  employments  he  suggested 
telephone   exchange   work,   linotype  type  setting, 
!  reporting,    gardening    (for   the     partially    blind), 
mLsage,    lecturing,    commercial    agencies     organ 
i  blowing,  bell  ringing.    In  the  discussion  which  fol- 
lowed  much   time  was   given  to  the  question   of 
massage,  several  doctors  speaking  in  favour  of  it 
In  regard  to  typewriting,  it  was  mentioned  that, 
Mr    Stainsby  had  started  suoh  an  office  in  Bir- 
mingham.     Four  blind  girls  are  now  employed 
They  made  £250  last  year. 

Another  valuable  paper  was  that  by  the  Rev. 
St  Clare  Hill,  principal  of  the  School  for  t..e 
Indigent  Blind,  Southwark.  He  dwelt  upon  the 
"  most  approved  methods  of  conducting  work- 
shops, including  the  question  of  wages,  and  of 
Tjrovidinjr  lodging  accommodation  for  the  workers. 
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THURSDAY,     APBI        24,     1902. 

A   BLIND    OCULIST. 

Dr.   Javafs   Views    upon   how  the    Blind 

may  Help  Themselves. 

[Fbom  Orns  Own  Cobbespo-wdwnt.  1 

Pabis,  Thursday 

All  Paris  is  talking  of  Dr.  Javal  just  now. 
Two  years  ago,  Dr.  Javal,  one  of  the  most 
brilliant  and  most  successful  ooaiists  in 
Paris,  had  to  undergo  an  operation. 

The  operation  failed,  and  the  most 
successful  oculist  of  Paris  became  a 
blind  man.  He  is  not  a  helpless 
one  by  any  means,  and  in  the  space  of 
two  years  he  has  managed  in  a  marvellous 
fashion  Lo  adapt  his  life  to  its  new  require- 
ments, writing,  walking  alone  and  unpro- 
tected through  tne  streets,  tricycling,  and 
above  ai!  interesting  himself  in  every 
possible,  method  of  alleviating  his  blind 
fellow-creatures'  suiTering. 

"There  are  so  many  simple  ways,"  said 
the  blind  oculist,  "in  which  a  blind  man's 
lot  can  be  made  easier.  For  instance,  nearly 
every  blind  man  carries  a  heavy  stick.  This 
is  a  mistake.  I  always  carry  the  lightest  of 
light  canes,  and  find  my  sense  of  touch  far 
more  certain. 

"I  go  into  society  more  than  I  did  before 
my  blindness,  and  I  rarely,  if  ever,  knock 
anything  down,  or  tread  upon  a  lady's  dress. 
In  fact,  since  1  thought  of  the  light  caae, 
I  havo  become  far  less  awkward  than  I  was 
before  my  blindness,  for  then  1  was  terribly 
shortsighted  and  would  not  admit  the  fact, 
whk'h  ^t'tcj'i  got  mo  into  troobl 

"  Point  uumber  two.  Blind  people  soffer 
terribly  at  meals,  because,  not  knowing 
whether  what  they  carry  to  their  mouths  is 
large  or  small,  they  eat  untidily.  That  is 
because  the  fork  they  use  is  much  too  heavy. 
Aluminium  forks  are  cheap,  and  they  have 
practically  no  weight  at  all,  and  with  them 
blind  folk  can  eat  quite  neatly." 

Dr.  Javal  is  at  work  upon  a  system  of 
printing  for  the  blind  which  shall  suppress 
the  need  of  outside  help.  It  is  on  the  lines 
of  the  musical  box,  a  sort  of  Morse  system 
tapped  on  to  perforated  paper,  whioh, 
when  re-rolled  out  of  a  clockwork 
machine,  shall  tap  the  original  sounds 
again,  and  make  it  possible  for  blind  folk  to,! 
correspond  with  their  friends,  and  to  under-; 
stand,  as  easily  as  the  expert  telegraphist' 
reads  the  dots  and  dashes  code  by  ear. 
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DAILY   CmfcOJSnCXiE, 
APRIL,    25,    1902. 

CENTRAL     BUREAU     FOR    THE 
BLIND. 


Tha conference  called  together  by  the  Gardner  s 
Trust  for  the  Blind  concluded  it,  sitting  yesterday 
at  the  Ofaurch  House,  with  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  m 
•tlw  chair.  Mr.  W.  H.  Tate,  a  member  of  the  conv 
Puttee  of  Bradford  Institute  for  the  Blind,  urged 
greater  solidarity  and  interchange  of  opinion,  the 
need  of  a  central  bureau,  and  a  umform  plan  of 

VSSU  Carter,  F.R.C.S.,  consulting 
oPh\LLc  .uVgeOO  to  St.  OeW.HogjuL.gnv. 
an  address  on  the  "Prevention  ot  Blindness.  in 
the  discussion  which  followed  certain  preventable 
Indents  where  blindness  had  resulted  were  men- 
tioned. The  intermarriage. of  blind  person,  was 
I  rong  v  deprecated,  not  simply  because,  of  the 
pSbty  of  impaired  sight  in  the  offspnng^bu 
because  of  the  misery  through  dirt  and  neglect 

Wb4Clf3r"ethev  showed  a  decrease  in  the ,  numbe 
°!H^S£rB^^-SedhbyS: 

TV  £?02?X.  per  mflboi  the  numbers  hav. 

SSttSn  1901,  when  it  is  reckonec 

hat  the    "turns  will  show  785  per  million. 
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LEEDS.   FRIDAY 
One  of  the  most  interesting  of  the  conferences 
on  matters  relating  to  the  blind  now  being  held 
in  connection  with  the  Gardens  Trust,  was  that 
at  which  Mrs.  Henry  Fawcett  presided  this  after- 
noon.     Mrs.    Fawcett      always    speaks    well,    but 
there  are  special  reasons  why  she  feels  keenly  the 
importance    cf    giving   all    possible    assistance    to 
these  afflicted  with  blindness.     She  observed  that 
she  had  been  brought  into  contact  with  numerous 
blind   persons,    many  of  them   distinguished  men 
and  women  in  this  country,  and  nothing  had  given 
greater  encouragement  to  those  who  had  had  the 
misfortune  to  lose  their  sight  than  to  hear  an  ac- 
count of  some  of  the     splendid  things  that  had 
been  accomplished  by  the  blind,  together  with  the 
efforts  made  to  raise  the  status  of  the  blind  not 
only  in  this  but  in  other  European  countries.     Mr. 
Brudenell  Garter,  in  a  paper  on  the  "  Prevention 
of  Blindness,"  stated  that  in  his  opinion  more  than 
half  the  existing  cases  of  blindness  arise  from  the 
want  of   proper   medical     attendance   for  infants 
suffering  from  inflammation  of  the  eyes.     He  men- 
tioned that  in  Germany  and  several  of  the  States 
of  America,  midwives  and  nurses  were  compelled 
by  law  to  notify  within  six  hours  of  birth     the 
presence  cf  inflammation  in  the  eyes.     Neglect  of 
this  order  is  followed  by  a  heavy  fine  or  imprison- 
ment.    While  he  did  not  think  that  such  a  law 
would   work  well  in  this  country,   he  urged  the 
vital   necessity   of   skilled   advice   being  taken   at 
birth.    Mr.  W.  G.  Rockliffe,  of  Hull,  at  very  short 
notice  consented  to  bring  forward  the  subject  of 
the  intermarriage  of  blind  persons,  the  appointed 
speaker,  Mr.  R.  N.  Hartley,  being  absent  through 
illne-s.      He    opposed   such    unions,    but   acknow- 
ledged that  so  far  as  he  could  find  in  medical  re- 
cords there  was  nothing  to  justify  the  idea  that 
j  blindness  had  often  been  transmitted  to  the  off- 
'  spring  of  such   marriages.     To-morrow  visits  are 
j  to  be  paid  to  several  institutions  for  the  blind,  and 
there  will  be  a     concert  in     Queen's  Hall  in  the 
afternoon,  at  which  the  Prince  and  Princess     of 
Wales  have  intimated  their  intention  to  be  pre- 
sent. 
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Blind  Sacred  Song  Writer  Desoribes 
Her  Methods. 


TIMES  WHEN  NOT  IN  RIGHT   MOOD  T< 
COMPOSE. 


Hymns   Sometimes    Partly     Write    Them- 
selves—Tunes as  Guides — A   Noted  Autlm 
of    Hymn   Music— "Safe  in    the   Arms  ot 
Jesus'*  Written  in  15  Minutes. 

BY  FANNY  CROSBY. 

True  hymns  may  be  said,  in  one 
sense,    to    make   themselves;    although 

,'  they  must  be  given  human  instruments 
through  which  to  work.  No  human  be- 
ing should  atempt  to  write  a  hymn,  un- 
less the  idea  flow  easily  and  naturally. 
But  how  is  this  to  be  brought  about?— 

;  Some  details  of  personal  experience 
may  not  be  uninteresting  to  the  read- 


ers of  this  journal — nearly  all  of  whom 
are  likely  to  be  more  or  less  interested 
in  the  subject. 

EXPECTS  TO  BE  A  CENTENARIAN. 
I  have  been  a  writer  of  hymns  for 
many  years,  and  the  number  of  them 
which  I  have  produced  thus  far,  ex- 
tends into  the  thousands.  I  say  "thus 
far" — for  though  I  am  eighty  years  old 
(hymn-writers  should  never  hesitate  to 
give  their  age,  although  they  be 
women)  I  hope  for  and  expect  at  least 
twenty  years  more  upon  this  earth,  in 
which  to  sing  the  praises  of  my  Creator 
and  Redeemer! 

THE  HYMN- "WORKSHOP  " 
"Take  us  into  the  hymn-workshop  or 
laboratory,"  friends  sometimes  say  to 
me.  "Let  us  know  yous  processes  of 
thought,  of  feeling,  of  accomplishment. 
Give  us  the  steps  you  employ,  as 
nearly  as  possible,  in  constructing  a 
hymn. 

"Well,  I  will,  as  accurately  as  I  can. 
Maybe  this  article  will  inspire  others 
to  write  sacred  songs  that  shall  do  good 
in   the   future. 

"MOODS." 
There  is  a  great  deal  said  nowadays, 
and  I  do  not  know  but"  there  always 
has  been,  about  "moods"  in  writing. 
There  is  much  truth  in  the  doctrine. 
There  are  some  days,  or  at  least  hours. 
when  I  could  not  compose  a  hymn  if 
the  whole  world  were  laid  at  my  feet 
as  a  promised  recompense.  Fancy 
writing  verses  when  one  has  that  "hell 
of  a'  diseases",  as  Robbie  Burns  called 
it,    the   toothache!     The  silent   cry     of 


trie  suffering  molar  would  run  through 
it  all.  Imagine  youself  trying  to  get 
into  sweet  accord  with  Heaven  while 
your  nerves  were  suffering  from  neu 
ralgia!  It  could  not  be  done.  Sick 
people  have  written  good  poetry,  but 
I  fancy  It  was  in  their  intervals  of 
partial  convalescence. 

I  am  not  subject  to  very  many  un- 
pleasant sensations  on  account  of  ill 
health:  the  good  Lord  has  given  me  a 
sound  constitution,  and  a  body  which, 
though  not  particularly  strong  in  ap- 
pearance, is  fitted  to  endure.  But  there 
are  times  when  I  am  not  in  the  mood 
to  write,  and  when,  as  I  said  above,  it 
would  not  be  possible  for  me  immedi- 
ately to  compose  a  hymn. 

THE  BUILDING  OP  A  MOOD. 

So  what  would  I  do,  if  It  were  neces- 
sary or  highly  desirable  that  a  hymn 
be  written  on  a  certain  day  or  night: 
as  for  some  occasion,  or  some  work 
soon  to  be  published? — If  I  were  not 
in  the  mood  to  write,  I  would  build  a 
mood — or,  try  to  draw  one  around  me. 

I  should  sit  alone,  as  I  have  done  on 
many  a  day  and  night,  praying  God 
to  give  me  the  thoughts  and  the  feel- 
ings wherewith  to  compose  my  hymn. 
After   a  time — perhaps   not    unmingled  i 

with  struggle — the  thought  would 
come,  and  I  would  soon  be  happy  in 
my  work. 

It  may  seem  a  little  old-fashioned, 
to  always  begin  one's  work  with 
prayer,  but  I  never  undertake  a  hymn 
without  first  asking  the  good  Lord  to 
be  my  inspiration  in  the  work  that  I 
am  about  to  do. 

WHILE  COMPOSING. 

Although  I  cannot  read  a  printed 
book,  having  been  deprived  of  sight 
almost  from  birth,  yet  while  compos- 
ing, I  feel  happier  and  more  at  ease, 
if  I  hqld  a  small  volume  in  my  hand. 
This  may  be  a  matter  of  habit:  during 
my  years  of  teaching  at  the  New  York 
Institute  for  the  Blind,  I  always  kept  ^ 
a  small  book  in  my  hands;  and  in  re- 
citing my  own  poems  to  audiences  I 
follow  the  same  method. 

When  at  last  I  have  arrived  at  the 
right  stage  of  thought  and  feeling,  and 
an  sure  that  I  am  in  condition  to 
reach  the  minds  and  hearts  of  my  con- 
stituency, and  sing  to  them  something 
worthy  for  them  to  hear,  I  cast  about 
for  a  few  minutes  as  to  the  measure, 
and  possibly,  the  tune. 

Much  more  depends  upon  this,  than 
might  at  first  seem  to  be  the  case.  For 
if  there  is  a  false  accent  or  a  mistake 
in  the  metre,  the  hymn  cannot  stand 
much  chance  of  proving  a  success;  or 
at  least  its  possibilities  are  very  much 
lessened.   Among  the  millions  of  hymns 

that  have  been  attempted  and  forgot- 
^n  many  contain  no  doubt  deep  and 
pious  thought  and  feeling,  but  have 
been  crippled  and  killed  by  the  rough- 
ness of  some  line,  or  the  irregularity 
of  some  measure. 

TUNES  AS  GUIDES. 
Often  I  take  in  my  mind  some  tune 
already  well  known  as  a  model,  or, 
perhaps,  more  accurately  speaking,  as 
a  guide,  and  work  to  it.  This,  however, 
does  not  imply  that  the  tune  will  ulti- 
mately be  chosen  as  the  companion  of 
the  words:  for  it  has  probably  already 
its  own  true  and  lawful  mate,  with 
which  it  is  happy  and  useful.  Some- 
times a  tune  is  furnished  me  for  which 
to  write  the  words. 

"Blessed  Assurance"  was  made  in 
this  manner.  Mrs.  Knapp  had  com- 
posed the  tune,  and  it  seemed  to  me 
one  of  the  sweetest  I  had  heard  for  a 
long  time.  She  asked  me  to  write  a 
hymn  for  it,  and  it  seemed  to  me,  while 
bringing  the  words  and  tones  together 
that  the  air  and  the  hymn  were 
ntended  for  each  other  In  the  many 
hundred  times  that  I  have  heard  it 
sung,  this  opinion  has  been  more  and 
more  confirmed. 


SPRING  HYMN. 

"Words   and   Music   by   Fanny   Crosby. 


—  i  i         ■  — 

1.  The  winds  have  ceased  their  moan-ing,  The    •win  -  ter  storms  have  passed; 

2.  The  world    is       full      of     Ban  -  shine,  The    birds  are      on      the    wing, 


The    love  -  ly       face  of      Na   -  ture    Is  wreathed  in    smiles  at        last. 
From  dis  -  tant  climes  they  hast  -  en     To    greet    the      gen  -  tie      spring. 
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The      pearl  -  y  streams  no    Ion    -     ger     In 
There's  mu  -  sic     in      the    for     -    est,    A 
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i   -  cy    chains  are    bound; 
mid  the    branch-es      fair; 
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The    mountains  glow  with  ver  -  dare,  The     bills  with   joy     re  -  sound. 
There's  mu  -  sio     in     the    val  -  ley,    And     beau-  ty       ev  -  ery      where. 


O  thou  whose  love  beholdeth 

The  world  thy  hand  hath  made, 
Creator,  Lord,  Redeemer, 

In  majesty  arrayed! 
We  praise  thee  for  the  spring  time, 

And  all  its  golden  hours, 
For  lake  and  sparkling  fountain. 

For  sunshine,  birds,  and  flowers. 

IN  THE  MIND'S  WRITING-DESK. 
After  any  particular  hymn  is  done, 
I  let  it  lie  for  a  few  days  in  the  writ- 
ingdesk  of  my  mind,  so  to  speak,  until 
I  have  leisure  to  prune  It,  to  read  it 
through  with  the  eyes  of  my  memory: 
and  altogether  get  it  into  as  present- 
able shape  as  possible.  I  often  cut  it 
and  trim  it  and  change  it. 

"How  can  you  remember  a  hymn?" 
I  am  often  asked.  To  this  I  need  only 
reply  that  recollecting  is  not  entirely 
a  lost  art,  although  we  live  in  rushing 
days  of  memorandum-tablets  and  care- 
fully kept  journals  and  ledgers.  The 
books  of  the  mind  are  just  as  real  and 
tangible  as  those  of  the  desk  and  the 
library-shelves— if  we  only  will  use 
them  enough  to  keep  their  binding 
flexible,  and  their  pages  free  from 
dust! 

I  have  no  trouble  in  sorting  and  ar- 
ranging my  literary  and  lyric  wares 
within  the  apartments  of  my  mind.  If 
I  were  given  a  little  whjle  in  which  to 
do   it,    I    could    tako      down,      from     its 


And  when  thy  voice  shall  call  us 

To  yonder  blissful  shore, 
Where  spring  abideth  ever 

And  winter  comes  no  more, 
Beside  the  crystal  river, 

Among  the  ransomed  throng, 
We'll  blend  our  harps  triumphant 

In  one  eternal  song. 

shelves  hundreds  if  not  thousands  of 
hymns,  that  I  have  written,  during  the 
sixty  years  in  which  I  have  been  prais- 
ing my  Redeemer  through  this  medium 
of  song.  Do  not  let  go  to  decay  and 
ruin  those  vast  interior  regions  of 
thought  and  feeling,  good  brother  or 
sister!  Your  memory  would  be  much 
to  you  if  you  w-ere  ever  deprived  ofl 
some  of  the  organs  of  sense  that  now! 
so  distract  you  from  deep  and  con- 
tinued thought. 

After  the  hymn  is  finished  and  tran- 
scribed by  some  friend,  it  waits  for  its 
tune,  and  steadfastly  hopes  that  it  will 
succeed  in  making  a  matrimonial  alli- 
ance, and  a  good  one.  I  have  generally 
had  the  advantage  of  very  sympathetic 
and  talented  composers.  Among  the 
•first  of  these  was  the  late  William  B. 
Bradbury— who  was  already  noted  as 
an  author  of  hymn-music. 

There  was  immediately  a    cordiality 

established  between  us:  we  people  who 
do  not  see  have  considerable  compen- 
sation in  the  fact  that  we  feel  the  per- 
sons to  whom  we  are  talking,  and 
make  up  our  minds  almost  immediately 
whether  or  not  to  trust  and  to  like 
them.  The  touch  of  the  hand,  the 
tones  of  the  voice,  and  the  mental  at- 
mosphere that  they  create,  generally 
lets  us  almost  immediately  into  their 
personality. 

FIRST  INTERVIEW  WITH  BRAD- 
BURY. 

Mr.  Bradbury  received  me  with  a 
cordiality  that  made  me  feel  immedi- 
ately that  we  could  work  together:  "I 
have  been  wanting  you  to  write  for  me 
many  years,"  he  said,  "but  could  not 
seem  to  be  able  to  meet  and  talk  with 
you  on  the  subject:  I  wish  you  would 
begin  right  away." 

I  was  now  already  forty-four  years 
old;  but  it  seemed  to  me  as  if  the  real 
tion  of  my  life  had  only  just  com- 
menced. Let  no  one  think  that  it  is 
too  lale  to  begin  a  work,  if  the 
work   needs  doing!     I  immediately  be- 


gan writing  hymns,  and,  with  an  occa-  I 
sional  short  interlude  for  rest,  have  | 
been  doing  so  ever  since. 

A  VISION  OF  MELODY. 

There  have,  indeed,  been  times,  when 
I  was  tempted,  by  the  emulation  of 
j  others,  or  bjr  large  promises  of  reward, 
to  turn  by  efforts  elsewhere  ;  but  have 
always  been  brought  back  to  the  work 
again,  by  the  recollection  of  a  dream, 
or  vision,  or,  rather,  something  more 
than  both— which  I  had  not  long  before 
the  taking  of  this,  what  seemed  to  me 
a  sacred,  trust.  It  was  as  real  as  if 
my  senses  were  all  of  the  fullest,: 
though  my  body  was  asleep. 

I    was    in    an    immense    observatory,  i 
and   before  me  the     largest     telescope 
which   I   had   ever   imagined.     I   could 


see  everything  plainly  (for  even  in  my 
most  vivid  dreams,  the  sense  of  sight 
seems  fully  restored).  Looking  in  the 
direction  pointed  out  by  a  departed 
friend,  I  saw  a  very  bright  and  capti- 
vating star,  and  was  gradually  carried 
toward  it— past  other  stars,  and  an 
amount  of  celestial  scenery  that  I  have 
not  strength  even  to  describe. 

At  last  we  came  to  a  river,  and 
paused.  "May  I  not  go  on?"  I  asked, 
of  my  friend. 

"Not  now..  Fanny,"  was  the  reply. 
"You  must  return  to  the  earth  and  do 
your  work  there,  before  you  enter 
those  sacred  bounds;  but  ere  you  go, 
I  will  have  the  gates  opened  a  little 
way,  so  you  can  hear  one  burst  of  the 
eternal  music." 

Soon  there  came  chords  of  melody 
such  as  I  never  had  supposed  could  be 
produced  anywhere:  the  very  recollec- 
tion of  them  thrilled  me.  And  in  the 
writing  of  my  hymns,  the  memory  of 
that  journey  toward  the  star,  always 
cheers  and  inspires  me. 

The  first  hymn  I  wrote  for,  Mr   Brad- 
bury was   the  one   that  begins: 
"We  are  going,   we  are  going 

To  a  home  beyond  the  skies,    » 
Where  the  roses  never  wither. 
And  tho  sunlight  nw«r  dw  •'< 
Others  followed,  in  rapid  succession 
and    for   four  years,    until    almost   the 
date  of  my  associate's  death,  we    con- 
tinued   to   work   together  in   that     ca- 
pacity. 

When  he  was  struggling  with  that 
dread  enemy  Consumption,  he  used  to 
say:  "I  am  not  going  to  live  very  long 
but.  Fanny,  you  must  take  up  the  work 
where  I  leave  it." 

A  HYMN  IN  FIFTEEN  MINUTES. 

After  Mr.  Bradbury's  death,  I  wrote 
many  hymns  for  W.  H.  Doane,  who 
composed  much  beautiful  music.  One 
day  he  came  to  me  hurriedly,  and  ex- 
claimed. "Fanny,  I  have  just  forty 
minutes  to  catch  the  train  for  Cincin- 
nati: during  that  time  you  must  write 
me  a  hymn,  and  give  me  a  few  minutes 
to  catch  the  train." 

He  hummed  the  melodv  to  which  he 
wanted  the  words  written;  and  in 
fifteen  minutes  I  save  them  to  him 
and  he  started  away.  Upon  his  arrival 
home  he  published  them;  and  ]  have 
been  told  upon  good  authority  that 
the  hymn  is  now  sung  wherever  Chris- 


tian  music  is  known.  It  has  been 
translated  into  eight  or  nine  different 
languages,  including  even  Hindu  and 
Chinese.  Many  of  the  readers  of  this 
paper  are  familiar  with  it.  It  begins 
as  follows: 

"Safe  in  the  arms  of  Jesus, 
Safe  on  his  gentle  breast, 
There  by  his  love  o'ershadowed. 
Sweetly  my  soul  shall  rest." 
I  could  relate  scores  of  incidents  con- 
nected With  this  hast  ilv- written  hvmu. 

One  old  lady  in  Scotland  said  to  Mr. 
■\ •:  "When  ye  gang  back  to  Amer- 
ica, gi'c  Fanny  Crosby  my  love,  an' 
tell  her  an  auld  Sols  mither  sends 
her   l  .    The  last  hyma  my  daugh- 

ter •-  he  died,  was  that  one." 

Sometimes  the  thoughts  and  feelings 
of    many  years  will  concentrate  in     a 
minutes— especially  if  there  exists 
some  pressing  necessity:  and  I  suppose 
Mr.,  Doane's  haste  helped  me  in  writing 
ii  hymn  for  which  the  people  evidently 
re  waiting. 
I  hope  no  one  will  think  me  vain  in 
itioning   these  incidents;    they     are 
nded  just  as  a  part  of  the  decrip- 
ian  of  my  varying  methods.     Perhaps 
E  I  had  worked  longer  on  the  hymn,  I 
night  not  have  done  so  well. 
}tfr.   Ira  B.   Sankey  has  set  many  of 
hymns  to  music,  and  I  have  found 
in   him  an  acceptable  successor  to  the 
..tinted  Bradbury. 

PSEUDONYMS. 
Xot  all   my   mymns  have  been   pub- 
is hed  over  my  own  name:  I  have  em- 
lloyed   several   nom    de  plumes,   so   as 
lot  to  have  my    own     cognomen     too 
jhuch   in   evidence  in     any     particular 
i  'iook.     Among   these   are    "Ella    Dale" 
.Airs.  E.  A.  Andrew,"  "Victoria  Stew- 
1   i,rt,"  "Lyman  Cuyler,"  Charles  Bruce," 
t  c,   etc. 
"How  many  hymns  have  you  written 
in     your   long   lifetime?"     I    am   often 
a?  iked.    I  cannot  say  exactly;  but  think 
I     am   safe    in   placing    the   number   at 
o'  vrer  five  thousand. 

THE  EAGLE. 

Wichita,  Kan. 


■i~  April  11KJ2     

HAS  WONDERFUL  MEMORY 

Blind  Boone.  Great  pianist  at  Central 
Christian  Chureh. 

A    v.  i   memory   is     one     of     ihc 

bo     ir: 
•til        '        '  '. .  !  ■ 

at    the  O  tian     churi 

lay     evening.  is   well 

ted  with-a  number  cf  people  in  this 
city,  -     them        '  ofi 

and  the    family  of 
on   tl  •,  ■  si 

Boone    has    not    seen    Mr.    Kenaggy    for ' 

PS,  and  while  but  three  \ 
have  elapsed  since  he  was  in  Wichita, 
ii  is  even  in  this  case  a  wonderful  thing 
that  among  so  many  people  he  has  met, 
that  he  should  remember  the  names  of 
practically  all  of  them.  One  other  young 
man  met  Boone  for  a  few  minutes  when 
he  was  here  three  years  ago,  and  the 
test  to  be  applied  is  to  find  if  Boone  re- 
members the  voice,  hand-clasp  or  what- 
ever other  token  he  may  possess,  who 
persons  are  and  where  he  met  them 
last.  The  same  thing  was  tried  when 
he  was  here  before,  and  he  recogi 
the  persons  instantly,  told  them  who 
was  with  them  and  under  what  circum- 
stances ihcy  met.  This  seems  past  be- 
lief. Boone  remembers  everything;  he 
hears  a  single  sound,  or  a  combination 
of  sounds,  he  at  once  reproduces  them  on 
the  piano.  His  piano  itself  is  a  wonder. 
It    is   bruised    and    be  around    over 

.  when  a  concert  is  over,  a 
kick  or  two,  out  goes  the  legs;  a  rap  here 
and  there,  over  it  goes,  into  its  traveling 
dress  and  is  ready  to  go.  Boone  carries 
no  sheet  musU\  He  is  a  brililant  con- 
i   t.  by  not  the  remotest  man- 


off  a   peri'eef    i,  illy,   save 

supreme  in    music;    can   be 

called     SO,  l  tiling     Whil 

seems     v.  o 

he  never  pleads   that   he   is  prac-> 

tice  or  th       i      cannot  play  without  his 
music.     This  is  to  ai 

acid  a    wound  ming 

from    tlii  i    play    or    sing,    but 

wain  '     on     will    ap 

ion  is  within 
vho  drinks— water. 
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ILLINOIS  CHILD  MAY  RIVAL  HELEN  KELLER. 


EMMA    KUBIEXK  , 

AND    HER  TEACHER, 


Jacksonville,  111.,  April  27.— [Special.]— Emma  Kubicek,  a  6-year-old  child,  blind  and 
deaf  and  dumb,  at  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  in  this  city,  is  learning  to  spell  simple 
words,  after  twenty-two  weeks  of  patient  teaching.  She  starts  in  life  as  did  Helen 
Keller,  the  blind,  deaf,  and  dumb  girl,  whose  accomplishments  today  are  the  marvel  of 
the  scientific  world. 

The  child  is  the  daughter  of  Bohemian  parents  living  near  Edwardsvllle,  111.  She 
has  been  blind  and  deaf  since  3%  years  old.  She  was  placed  in  the  institution  here  on 
Oct.  1,  1901,  and  placed  under  the  direct  charge  of  Mrs.  Helen  Jordan,  who  has  been 
remarkably  successful  in  teaching  similar  unfortunates. 

Mrs.  Jordan's  methods  are  necessarily  simple,  but  they  involve  an  infinite  tact  and 
patience.  The  first  thing  was  to  provide  the  child  with  a  vocabulary.  A  plaything  would 
be  handed  her  and  with  It  a  strip  of  brass  bearing  the  name  of  the  toy  in  Braille,  the 
constant  endeavor  being  to  secure  a  connection  between  the  two  in  her  mind.  Another 
time  a  toy  would  be  given  her,  and  in  her  other  hand  the  teacher  would  spell  the  name 
in  the  sign  manual,  then  would  require  the  child  to  form  the  letters  one  by  one  until  she 
could  spell  the  word. 

The  sign  for  water  had  been  taught  the  child  early,  and  was  frequently  used,  but 
aside  from  this  she  had  never  used  voluntarily  any  of  the  words  until  once  recently,  as 
the  lunch  hour  approached,  she  raised  her  hand  and  spelled  "  bread."  The  wish  was 
ouickly  gratified,  that  the  impression  of  the  recognition  of  this  endeavor  might  not  be 
lost.  The  significance  of  this  seemingly  simple  request  for  bread  appears  more  fully 
when  It  is  recorded  that  Tommy  Stringer,  one  of  the  brightest  of  deaf  blind  children, 
first  raised  his  hand  and  spelled  the  word  after  nine  months  of  patient  labor. 
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G  G  O'Dwyer,  a  blind  musician  and 
lecturer,  spoke  yestert^-morning  to 
the  high  school  students  about  the  edu- 
cation of  the  blind.  He  played  on  the 
piano  a  number  of  his  own  composi- 
tions and  whistled  several  solos.    _      - 
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BLIND"  ANDPENNILESa^  {j 

William  Cook,  Sightless  #omM;at- 
nraets,  Applies  at  Central  Police 
Station  for  Lodging. 

William  Cook,  22  years  old,  came  to  the 
Cen trat  Police  station  last  night  and 
asked  the  sergeant  on  duty  to  give  him 
lodging  for  the  night.  Cook  is  totally 
blind  Is  the  result  of  cataracts  on  his 
ey'et  Last  week  his  ai int  M r.  A hce  Van 
^r^Ws^bee^pn^for  some  tmje, 

Sent  ^avinfhiS'almntedfo  the  Ohio 
pose  of  ha^m8V  "' the  Blind,  but  when  he 
Sta,te^Styhe?e"  he  was  refused  admission 
?orr  the  reason  tnafhe  was  not  a  resident 
°Theh  Department  of  CharHies  of  Colum- 
bUS'^Pnere  iTst  idgh        Theomctals  of 

day  to  haVe  the  cataracts  removed. 
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Old  Landmark  in  Ninth  Avenue  to 

Be  Sold  and  New  Asylum  Built 

on  Washington  Heights. 


The  New  York  Institute  for  the  Blind 
soon  will  sell  its  present  home  in  Ninth 
avenue  and  erect  a  large,  modern  struct- 
ure on  Washington  Heights. 

The  trustees  denied  a  report  in  real- 
estate  circles  vesterday  that  its  prop- 
erty, which  occupies  the  block  front  on 
the  east  side  of  Ninth  avenue,  from 
Thirty-third  to  Thirty-fourth  streets, 
had  been  sold.  Several  offers  had  been 
received,  and  it  was  said  that  the  prop- 
erty would  soon  pass  to  new  owners. 
The  frorrtage  is  400  feet  on  each  street 
and  197.6  on  the  avenue.  The  land  has 
been  the  site  of  the  heme  since  1860.  It 
is  one  of  the  oldest  and  richest  Insti- 
tutions of  its  kind  In  New  York 

The  block  occupied  by  the  institution  s 
old  home  structure  is  adjacent  on  the 
north  to  the  blocks  which  have  been 
bought  for  the  terminal  station  of  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad's  tunnel  system. 
It  is  the  most  available  site  In  the  dis- 
trict for  the  erection  of  a  great  hoted. 
Negotiations  which  are  now  under  way 
are  understood  to  have  such  an  opera- 
tion in  view.  M  _ 
The  New  York  Institute  for  the  BMnd 
owns  a  plot  of  100  lots  on  Washington 
Heights,  between  Broadway  and  Fort 
Washington  avenue.  It  adjoins  on  the 
north  a  tract  of  similar  size  on  which 
are  the  buildings  of  the  Deaf  and  I>umb 
Asvlum,  and  extends  from  One  Hun- 
dred and  Sixty-fifth  to  One  Hundred 
onrl   Slxty-nJnth  street.  — « 


Rev.  Thomas  Houston,  the  blindevangel- 
ist  of  Elizabeth,  N.  J.,  recently^flosed  a 
series  of  meetings  of  exceptional  success. 
Mr.  Houston's  poularlty  is  growing  among 
all   ""imfiftttoMbT 


BLIND  BOY'S  AND  GIRLS 


Read     the    Daily    News    on     School- 
Room    Raised-Dotter  Bulletins. 

years,  and  the  methods  employed,  especially 
in  teaching  the  sightless  to  read,  have  ad- 
vanced in  proportion.    The  school  for  the 
blind  is  primarily  for  the  boy  or  girl  who 
has  passed  the  age  of  12.    Most  of  them  are 
charitable,  and  for  that  reason     may    be 
classed  with  the  industrial,  or  manual  train- 
ing schools.     The  invention  of  the  raised- 
letter  book  opened  the  door  of  the  world  s 
knowledge  to  the  blind.    Its  expense,  how- 
ever   was  at  first  a  barrier  to  its  general 
use,  but  of  late  years,  improved  methods 
have  so  cheapened  books  for  the  blind  that 
it  is  a  poor  person  indeed  who  cannot  af- 
ford at  least  a  small  supply  of  reading. 
I      Schools  for  the  blind  have  lately  taken  up 
a  new  idea,  made  possible  by  the  use  of  a 
recently-invented  and  easily-operated  rais- 
ed-letter machine.     Teachers  copy    on  this 
machine  the  heads  of  aU  important  articles, 
in  the  daily  papers    sometimes  with  com-, 
meats  thereon,  and  hang  the  sheets  in  the 
schoolroom.     These  are  eagerly  read  every 
morning  by  the  pupi  s    who  thus    gam    a 
knowledge  of  the  world's  events  which  they 

could  obtain  in  no  other  way.  Reading  the 
newspapers  intelligently  has  in  this  way  be- 
come as  much  a  part  of  the  education  of  the 
blind  as  anything  else.  Helping  the  stu- 
dents to  apply  their  textbook  knowledge  to 
practical  use,  it  has  become  a  part  of  the 
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TRANSLATED  FOR  BLIND. 

—— — 

President  Roosevelt's  Last  Message 
to  Congress  Embossed  for  New 
York  State  Library. 

Louisville,  Ky„  May  3.— The  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  in  Louis- 
ville, one  of  the  two  printing  houses 
of  its  kind  in  the  country,  has  just 
finished  embossing  5<t  copies  of  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  message  to  Congress 
for  the  New  Fork  State  Library.  The 
embossing  of  the  President's  message 
was  made  possible  by  the  generosity 
of  some  unknown  woman.  Some  time 
ago  a  blind  man  asked  the  Librarian 
for  a  copy  of  the  message.  He  wanted 
an  embossed  copy,  one  that  he  cduld 
read.  It  was  the  first  request  for  the 
President's  message  that  the  Librarian 
had  ever  received,  and  the  answer  was 
that  the  message  was  not  in  the  library. 

The  Librarian  said  that  it  was  not 
likely  to  be  for  some  time,  as  there 
was  as  yet  no  appropriation,  and  the 
treasury  was  empty.  The  Librarian 
told  Jacob  A.  Rlis,  and  Mr.  Riis  said 
he  would  write  to  a  woman  who  he 
thought  would  donate  the  money.  He 
v\rote  and  was  not  disappointed  when 
the  answer  came.  The  woman  contrib- 
uted money  enough  to  emboss  50  copies, 
but  under  condition  that  her  identity 
be  concealed. 


BUND,   DEAF 
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AND  DUMB. 


•Y  QU»TAVE    KU8TERMANN. 
Green    Bay,  Wis. 


How  great  the  progres*  made  in  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf  children 
during  late  years,  is  readily  seen  from 
the  results  achieved  at  the  state 
schools  at  Janesville  and  Delavan. 
While  the  blind  are  successfully  in- 
structed in  all  branches  taught  at  our 
public  schools,  and  also  learn  many 
things  of  practical  use,  hardly  a 
scholar  leaves  the  school  for  the  deaf 
that  cannot  carry  on  a  conversation 
by  speaking  and  lip-reading.  With 
the  large  number  of  blind  and  deaf 
children  in  our  state,  the  expense  for 
sustaining  these  special  schools  is 
quite  large;  but  the  citizens  do  not  ob- 
ject to  it,  because  a  good  purpose  is 
served  thereby. 

A  somewhat  difficult  proposition! 
however,  was  it  to  the  state  board  of 
control  when  lately  asked  to  educate 
a  little  girl  that  was  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb.  Unable  to  speak,  the  teachers 
at  the  blind  school  did  not  wish  to  take 
her  in  hand,  and,  being  blind,  the  in- 
structors at  the  school  for  the  deaf 
felt  disinclined  to  undertake  teaching 
her.  But,  feeling  that  it  would  have 
been  unjust  to  the  little  girl  not  at 
least  to  try  educating  her— also  know- 
ing of  similar  cases  in  other  states 
that  had  proved  successful— the  board 
of  control  decided  to  place  her  in  the 
Delavan  institution  and  procure  a 
special  teacher  for  her. 

Eva  Hall i day  is  the  name  of  the  un- 
fortunate child.  Up  to  her  fifth  year, 
little  Eva  was  in  full  enjoyment  of  all 
ber  senses,  very  bright  and  healthy 
and,  on  account  of  her  lovely  disposi- 
tion, the  Joy  of  her  parents  and  a  fa*  i 

,  vorite  among  the  friends  of  the  fami- 
j  ly.     Being  stricken  with  scarlet  fever, 
j  she  for  a  long  time  lingered  between 
life  and  death.     I  imagine  the  joy  of 
j  the  parents   when   the  doctor   at   last 
!  pronounced  her  out  of  danger.     In  or- 
der not  to  endanger  her  eyesight,  after 
passing  through  this  treacherous  dis- 
ease,  she  was  kept  in  a  dark  room, 
and  her  not  speaking     or     answering 
questions  was  laid  to  her  great  weak- 
ness. 

What  a  blow  now  to  the  poor  pa- 
rents when  discovering  that  the  terri- 
ble disease  had  left  their  little  darling 
blind,  deaf  and  dumb.  Could  it  bt 
possible  that  never  again  should  she 
be  able  to  speak,  nor  hear  the  sweet 
words  of  love  uttered  by  her  parents! 
Could  it  be  that  darkness  should 
henceforth  surround  the  dear  little 
child! 

No  expense  was  spared  to  effect  a 
cure.  The  best  specialists  were  con- 
sulted— but  all  in  vain!  The  child  re- 
mained blind,  deaif  and  dumb. 

Thus  she  grew  up,  without  any  edu- 
cation, without  being  able  to  under- 
stand others  or  communicate  her  own 
thoughts  to  those  around  her. 

Little  Eva,  now  14  years  old,  has 
been  at  the  deaf  school  for  a  little  over 
two  months,  under  the  supervision  of 
a  very  efficient  teacher,  Miss  Hypatia 
Boyd,  of  Milwaukee.  The  latter,  while 
herself  a  deaf  mute,  has  by  hard  study 
acquired  the  use  of  language  and  also 
counts  among  the  most  expert  lip- 
readers  in  the  United  States. 

The  result!  already  attained  in  the  j 
education    of   the    unfortunate     little  j 

girl  are  very  gratifying.  In  general, 
the  same  methods  are  employed  as 
proved  so  successful  in  the  teaching  of 
Laura  Bridgeman,  Helen  Keller  and 
Horace  Benson,  viz:  communicating 
\>v   means  of  the  finger  alphabet  and 

■vriting   in  raised   letters,   as   used   by 

.:e  blind. 

The  first  lesson  consisted  in  making 
her  understand,  by  feeling,  the  shape 
of  a  ball,  and  placing  her  fingers   in 
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position  to  speli  the  word.  This  done 
repeatedly,  she  commenced  to  under- 
stand what  was  expected  of  her;  and 
so  rapidly  did  she  progress  that  at  my 
last  visit  she  had  already  acquired  the 
knowledge  of  over  seventy  words.  I 
Among  these,  there  are  two  verbs — 
run  and  walk.  So  amused  was  she 
over  learning  the  word  signifying  rap- 
id motion,  that  she  made  every  one 
around  her  run. 

If  the  teacher  wants  her  to  find  some 
of  the  many  things  procured  for  her 
studies,  and  placed  on  a  table  in  the 
schoolroom,  she  indicates  it  in  the 
finger  alphabet,  and  the  child,  by 
passing  her  fingers  over  the  teacher's 
hand,  ascertains  her  wishes. 

To  diversify  matters,  little  Eva  is 
also  instructed  in  sewing,  and  the 
progress  she  has  made  in  this  is  sim- 
ply remarkable.  A  handkerchief  now 
in  my  possession  was  hemmed  by  her, 
and  the  straight  hem  and  accurate 
stitch  are  admired  by  all  who  see  it. 
Her  latest  work  in  this  line  is  a  doll's 
dress,  with  frills  and  ruffles,  made  by 
her  without  any  assistance. 

There  fortunately  being  but  four) 
similar  cases  in  the  United  States,  so 
far  as  heard  from,  the  attention  of 
philanthropic  people  from  every  part 
of  the  country  was  naturally  attracted 
by  our  little  Eva.  Toys  were  sent  to 
her  by  unknown  parties;  and  a  Mr. 
Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Penn.,  even  pre- 
sented her  with  a  typewriter  for  rais- 
ed letters.  Most  every  word  learned 
by  her  to  spell  in  the  finger  alphabet 
she  can  also  write  on  the  machine. 
When  handing  her  my  hat  and  plac- 
4ng  her  hands  on  the  typewriter,  she 
immediately  wrote  "hat." 

While  our  whole  sympathy  is  with 
the  unfortunate  little  girl  and  her  pa- 
rents, we  cannot  but  rejoice  over  the 
fact  that  our  good  state  of  Wisconsin 
is  ready  and  willing  to  stand  the  ex- 
pense of  educating  her.  May  she  be- 
come as  accomplished  as  Miss  Helen 
i  Keller,  who  has  already  established  a 
reputation  as  an  expert  writer. 
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BLIND  MUSICIANS 
^~~  ENTERTAINED  MAN 

The  Tremmel  Sisters  Attracted 
a  Large  Audience. 

A.  novel  entertainment  was  given  at 
St  Mary's  school  hall  Sunday  evening. 
The  feature  of  the  program  was  the 
vocal  and  instrumental  music  of  tne 
Tremmel  Sisters,  both  of  whom  are 
blind,  and  have  been  from  the  day  tney 
were  born.  The  hall  held  *  large  au- 
dience, and  the  evening  was  thoroughly 
enioyed  by  all  present.  Yesterday  they 
gave    another     entertainment    for     the 

benefit   of    t^,jOu^m^SS^L  JUL 
same  church. 
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<EW  YORK,  MAY  10,  1902 
"  *  *Mr  Ollivant,  the  well-known  author  of 
••  Bob,  Son  of  Battler"  will  have  ready  in 
<he  Fal'  a  new  novel  entitled  "  Danny,  to 
be  published  by  Doubleday,  Page  &..CO. 
-  Bob,  Son  of  Battle  »  has  just  been  issued 
by  the  same  firm  in  two  large  volumes  for 
the  blind. 
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-"Samuel  Waller  of  this  place  will  be  the 


Mr.  Waller  was 
for   Rumsey   &   Cc 


years   booKKewper 
until    compelled  by 
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He     is   almost     totally 
from   this,   he   enjoys 
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Her  Daughter  Wants  Damages. 

A  statement  was  filed  In  the  case  of 
Mr-  Ellen  McDermott  and  Charles  Davis 
igalnst  the  Pittsburg  Virginia  and 
-harleston  railroad  company  for  the 
loath  of  their  mother,  Mrs.  Mary  Davis 
who  was  killed  at  South  Twenty-ninth 
Sect  by  an  engine.  It  is  alleged  Mrs. 
ii  n.Jlnti  is  blind  and  cannot  walk. 
£&£  *Sn  &m$m!  upon  her  mother 


April  15,  1902. 

Oakmont,  Pa.,  1 
March  13,  '02.  ) 
Editor    Oregon     Gazetteer,  - 
Premising  that  you  must  take  my  state- 
ments, entirely  as  being  only  my  expert, 
ences,  and  not  in  the  nature  of  author- 
ity, I  will  give  you  the  very  lurky  hght 
I  have  on  the  matter  of  getting  at  facts 
as  to  blind-deaf  cases,  either  reported  in 

the  census,  or  by  any  other  means 
As  to  the  "  Deaf,  Dumb,  and  Blind 

in  the   census   reports,    I  have  ye 
learn  ofone  instance,  that  investigation 

showed  could  be  properly  so  classed. 
Either  that  they  are  only  deaf  or  bhnd 
or  deaf  and    poor-sighted,    blind    and 
hard-of-hearing.  or  all  three  and  uhot 
Our  good  friend,  Mr.  Burt  of  the  Wes 


to 


tern  Penna  School,  was  edified  by  learn- 
ing that   one   of  his  pupils,   and  in  an 
oral  class,    that    he   had   seen  only  an 
hour  or  two  before  reading  the  census 
lists,  suffered  under  the  three  afflictions. 
However,  he  says  she  has  entirely  re- 
covered from  the  blindness,  and  is  im- 
proving in  the  matter  of  dumbness.     I 
did  think  I  had  found  from  the  Census 
List,  one  real  instance  in  this  state,  but 
later   information  indicates    that   she  is 
only  blind  and  crippled.      It    would  be 
interesting  to  learn  the  results  of  investi- 
gations by  schools  for  the  deaf  in  gen- 
eral.    The  only  work  of  this  kind  that 
I  know  of,  was  carried  out  by  my  good 
friends,  Messrs.   Moses  and  Armstrong 
in  Tenn.,   and   I  believe  that  one  pro- 
mising case  was  found,    in- a  person  of 
whom     the    comment    was  "  You   can 
never  teach  him  anything  "  ! 

The  only  means  I  have  found  in  the 
least  productive   of  intelligent  informa- 
tion,   is   writing   a   clergyman     located 
!  where  the  deaf-blind   is  said  to  reside. 
This   has   never  failed  me  yet.      Sug- 
gest to  the  clergyman  that  a  city  mis- 
sionary or  visitor  of  the  poor  is  generally 
the  best  party  to  give  accurate  informa- 
tion.      I    suppose    that   most    religious 
bodies     keep     clerical    directories.       I 
know  the  Episcopal  and   Catholic  do. 
If  the  name  is  suggestive  of  a  Catholic, 
by  all  means   write  to  a  priest,  he  will 
always  take  interest  in  the  matter,  and 
always  knows. 

I.  cannot  recall  an  instance  in  which 
my  enquiries  of  the  family  of  a  reported 
blind-deaf  person  received  any.  attention, 
except  in  the  one  case  where  the  reply 
sent  was  practically  an  invitation  to  a 
quarter,  disbelieved  in  by  Universalists. 
Heads  of  schools  for  the  deaf,  or  the 
blind,  had,  of  course,  had  better  success, 
but  only  a  very  moderate  degree  at  the 
best.  I  really  believe  that  a  lot  think  I 
have  "  something  in  it." 

You   are  wonderfully   correct  in  the 
remark     that     uneducated      blind- deaf 
would   "impress  people  as  being  pos- 
sessed  of  very  little  intelligence."     Al- 
though I   may   go  further  and  express 
my  boundless  exasperation  at  a  lot  of 
"  doctors,"   who   decided    that   Edgar 
Korte,  the  blind-deaf  boy  of  the  Texas 
school,  was  an  imbecile,  when  they  had 
never  seen  him  !     They  considered  acts 
that  he  does.     Such  acts  as  those  of  an 
imbecile:    therefore,    Edgar,   blind-deaf 
from   birth,    utterly  uneducated   in  any 
way,     even    in    the  most  rudimentary 
decency   and   cleanliness,    must   be  im- 
becile  also.       Could     fatuity     of   false 
reasoning  further  go?     The   major  pre- 
mise  is   wanting.       Such  acts    are  not 
confined  to  imbeciles  alone.     The  vast 
gain  Mrs.  Barrett  has  made  with  him,  is 
the     practical    answer    to     these    wise 
saws  and  sagacious  deliverances.     How- 


ever,  in  justice  to  the  profession  of 
alienists  at  large,  I  must  cite  thr  opinion 
of  Dr.  Murdock,  supt.  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  School  for  The  Feeble- 
Mi  nded.  In  effect,  he  writes  that  as 
mental  disease  is,  of  all,  the  most  diffi 
cult  to  diagnose,  he  would  not  entertain', 
an   opinion     on     Edgar    without    most 


! 


The  league  exists  to  obtain  direct  State 
aid  tor  the  blind,  but  so  far  bus  met  with 
little  success  in  that  direction. 

Sunday's  procession  will  be  led  by  kindly 
gudes.  and,  escorted  by  brass  and  drum  and 
fife  bands,  will  leave  St.  Pancras  Arches 
and  proceed  to  Trafalgar-square,  where  ad- 
dresses will  be  delivered  by  the  orators  of 
the  league. 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN. 

careful,   personal  investigation,    perhaps     |7,T>rr\/ixr         4  T-ji-kTT- 
often  repeated,  but  can  say  that  defects        ll«JAiT,      APRIL     25,     1902.T 


in  the  natural  senses,  often  give  rise  to 
conditions  simulating  imbecility,  but 
that  those  conditions  yield  to  special 
treatment  much  more  readily  than  im- 
becilty.  1  cannot  claim  any  special 
perspicacity  in  the  case  of  Edgar,  for  I 
remember  that  everbody  but  Mrs.  Keller 
pronounced  Helen  insane  in  her  wild 
days  before  she  was  taught,  and  when 
we  think  of  the  Helen  Keller  of  to  day 
we  should  be  admonished  to  go  very  , 
slow    in  deciding   that    any  uneducated 

blind-deaf  child  is  lacking  in  mentality. 
Yours  truly, 

W.  Wade. 
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A  KINGDOM  OF  THE  BLIND. 

(FROM  A  CORRESPONDENT.) 
A  conference  of  those  interested  in  the  wel- 
fare of  the  blind,  opened  under  the  chairman- 
ship of  Lord  Egerton  of  Tatton,  is  being  held 
in  London  this  week.  The  subjects  of  discus- 
sion include  the  education  of  the  blind,  profes- 
sions, trades,  and  literature  for  them,  and  the 
intermarriage  of  blind  persons,  the  two  latter 
subjects  being  introduced  by  Mr.  Brudenell 
Carter,  consulting  ophthalmic  surgeon  to  St. 
George's  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Hartley,  hon.  sur- 
geon to  several  institutions  for  the  blind  in 
Leeds.  To-day  the  members  of  the  Confer- 
enc  i  will  visit  three  institutions  in  London 
where  the  indigent  blind  are  taught  the  means 
of  livelihood.  Of  these  the  institution  of  the 
Association  for  the  General  Welfare  of  the  Blind, 
in  Tottenham  Court  Koad,  is  the  most  im- 
portant, and  so  I  anticipated  the  visit  of  the 
members  of  the  Conference  to  see  what  they 
might  see.  The  institution  has  now  nearly 
fifty  years  of  work  to  its  credit  since  its  estab- 
lishment by  Miss  Gilbert,  the  blind  daughter  of 
Concerning:  the  Blind.  ,.  ,  J  '  .    f 

m,  ,  •  „       .Qi„i:n„  +r.   fi1P    a  bishop  of  Chichester.       Its  obiect  is  to  teach 

The  conference  on   question     rel* feug  t o  the    ^  Fq  ^  ^  ^Ji  ^  ^ 

blind  concluded  its  sittings  to-day  at  tht  Uh.urc.Ji  employment  iu  the  workshc.ps  of  the  Association 

House,    Westminster.     Mr.    R.    N.    Hartley,    of  or  at  their  own  bomes,   to  provid6  them  with 

Leeds,    who    was    to    have   discusser   the    inter-  material,  and  to  ensure  a  market  for  the  sale  of 

marriage  of  blind  persons,  was  prevented  by  sud-  their  work.       Merely  to  teach  a  trade  to  a  blind 

[den  illness  from  attending,    and  his  place   wa?  man,  without  making  his  knowledge  an  effective 

taken  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Kockcliffe,  of  Hull.    Though  means  of  livelihood,   is  in    its    effect,    however 

j      ,  „      j „    ■•_.    -i,ii:,i,    jVio   f,^h  admirable  the  motive,  to  give  a,  crowning  touch 

medical   testimony   does    not   establisn   tne   tac&  >        &  o 

,  ,.    ,  .     ,  ...    ,   ,  •  ,,  J  of  poignancy  to  his  infliction.       To  say   "Now 

that  blindness  is  transmitted  to  oospnngs,   the,  yQ£  J^  we[ve  a  mat>  draw  a  brushj  orJmake  a 

writer  of  the  paper  was  understood  to  be  strongly]  basket;  I  hope  you  will  do  well"  only  opens  the 
opposed     to    such    marriages.       Mr.    Brudenell  problem  for  him,  and  does  not  solve  it.     So  the 
Carter,    consulting   ophthalmic   surgeon    to     St.   Association  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  puts  its 
George's  Hospital,  who  discussed  the  prevention  goods  in  handsome  shop   windows     and   settles 
of    blindness,    said  the  principal   cause  of  that]  the  matter  that  way.     The  pupil  is  even  paid  for 
affliction  was  inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  newJ  his  probation    and  as  soon  as  he  has  attained  to 
.    .  ......  ..     ,  ,  a   journeyman  s   proficiency   receives  a   lournev- 

born  infante.     With  prompt  medical  attendance  man>s  wage_      Th'e  ec0U0K[ic,  of  the  maJfcter  are 

the  calamity  could  in  such  cases  be  averted,  and  very    simple    and    as    sound— there    is   neither 

to  the  lack  of  such  treatment  a  large  per-centagt  capitalist    nor   middleman,    and    that    says    all. 

of  the  existing  blindness  was  due.     In  Germany  Capital       of     course      there     was,     and     must 

and  in'  some  of  the  American  States  immediate  b<?,  but  the  only  interest  it  takes  is  in  the  work 
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notification  of  such  cases  is  compulsory. 
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BLIND    DEMONSTRATION, 


The  (treat  space  about  the  Nelson  Monu- 
ment in  Trafalgar-square  is  inseparably 
connected    with    "demonstrations      of   all 

kinds 

On  Sundav  next  there  should  be  an  ele- 
ment of  real  pathos  in  the  mass  meeting, 
called  for  3.30,  of  hundreds  of  sightless 
human  beings  who  will  gather  in  the  square. 

The  National  League  of  the  Blind  has 
organised  a  parade  and  d°uionstration  to 
pretest,  among  other  things,  against  the 
conduct  of  the  Gardner  Trust  for  the  Blind 
in  refusing  to  grant  the  league  representa- 
tion at  the  trust  conference  held  in  London. 


itself.  The  introduction  of  machinery  into  the 
brushmaking  industry  makes  it  impossible  for 
a  blind  person  to  earn  a  livelihood  at 
machine-made  brushes,  but  in  Tottenham  Court 
Koad  he  makes  them  by  honest  handcraft  and 
receives  as  much  for  his  labour  as  his  labour  will 
yield,  less  the  small  "  profit "  which  goes  to  pay 
the  proportion  of  the  expense  of  their  retail 
sale.  So  the  blind  brushmaker,  earning  a  mini- 
mum of  7s.  6d.  in  his  early  days  and  22s.  when 
quick  and  proficient,  is  not  far  behind  his 
"sighted"  rival  working  under  modern  indus- 
trial conditions. 

There  are  over  a  hundred  workers  in  the  in- 
s1  itution,  working  in  light  and  lofty  rooms  such 
as  one  would  expect  from  the  exterior  of  a 
modern  building  in  Tottenham  Court  Boad. 
Lieutenant  Colonel  Selfe,  the  secretary,  took  me 
through  the  entire  building.  It  was  a  surprise 
visit,  with  nothing  prepared,  yet  every  thing  was 
in  readiness  for  the  visitor.  As  he  opened  room 
alter  room  the  heads  of  workers  would  be  raised 
from  their  work,  and  their  "  Good  afternoon, 
Colonel "  forestalled  his  own  greeting  as  he 
stood  on  the  threshold.  Their  marvellous 
quickened  sense  told  them  that  the  Colonel  was 
not  alone,  and  before  they  bent  their  heads  again 
to  their  work  their  sightless  gaze  was  directed 
to  us  as  if  to  pierce  the  darkness.  On 
the  face  of  every  one  of  them  sat  unquestion- 


ing content;  their  touch  was  their  only  liahi, 
their  work  apparently  their  only  care.  A  maker 
of  mats  sat  at  his  loom  clamping  the  coarse  fibre 
as  he  completed  each  row.  He  turned  his  face, 
the  sightless  eyeballs  moving  with  an  inquiry 
even  more  of  a  challenge  than  if  light  had  given 
them  life.  His  answers  to  my  questions  were 
given  in  that  subdued,  haif-saddened  tone 
common  to  blind  men,  whose  lives,  shrouded  in 
night,  must  partake  of  its  stillness.  He  ex- 
plained the  mechanism  of  the  loom,  said  that 
he  reckoned  his  work  by  the  area,  and  regarded 
5-1  square  feet  as  a  good  week's  work  and  17s.  6d. 
as  a  good  week's  wage.  "The  only  fault  about 
our  mats  is  that  they  won't  wear  out,"  said  the 

Colonel.     "Isn't  that    so,  ?"     And  as  the 

matmaker  turned  to   smile   one   could   see  that 
not  the  humour  but  the  compliment  went  home 
to  him,  and  he  was  grateful  for  the  crumb.     In 
another  room  half-a-dozen  old  men  sat  amidst  a 
forest  of  wood  and  chips.     They  were  choppers 
and    packers.     The   choppers   sat   on   low   stools 
before  low  blocks  and  made  chips  of  pieces   of 
plank  sawn   to  a  regulation   depth.       One   old 
man  chopped  very  slowly.     "A   beginner,"  said 
the  Colonel.     Wood-chopping  is  the  last  resort 
of  labour  for  those  untrained  in  any  craft,  but 
some  of  them  can  earn  a  pound  a  week.  As  each 
mau   completed  a  pile  of  chips  he  added  them 
to  the  heap  lying  on  a  huge  bench  in  the  middle 
of  the  room,  and  a  grey-bearded  man  was  busy 
plunging   his   arms   into   them,   grasping  all  he 
could  hold  in  his  hands,   and  tying  them  into 
bundles.     The  bundles  are  kept  uniform  in  size 
by  a  cane  cradle  in  which  they  rest,  a  ropen 
gyve,  twisted  by  a  stick  compresses  them,  and 
then    they   are   bound   with   wire.     "How   long 
have   you   been  at  this?"   I   asked.        "Thirty- 
four    years,    now,"    giving    his    gyve  a   twist; 
"  thirty-four  years  exactly,  and  eighteen  shillings 
a    week."    And    already    the   bundle    was    tied, 
thrown  into  a  large  basket  as  the  last  recruit  to 
its  regular  rows,  and  he  was  diving  in  the  sea  of 
chips  again  for  his  next  bundle.       Thirty-four 
years   of   firewood  out   of  seventy  of   darkness! 
There  was  a  circular  saw  in  a  corner,  and  three 
blind    men    grasped   the   handles    of    the    large 
driving  wheel,  turned  it  back  to  get  the  help 
of   the  counterweight,   and  then  kept  it  g&ng 
whilst  another  blind  man  picked  up  deal  planks 
from    the    floor,    placed    them   to    the    six-inch 
gauge,   and   then  threw  the  sawn  lengths  into 
their  allotted  corner  for  the  blind  choppers  to 
come  and  help  themselves.       In     one     of  the 
basket  shops  a  lady  was  reading  to   the   men, 
and  we  did  not  disturb  the  scene.       In  another 
shop   a  lady  was  just  closing  her  book   as  we 
entered,  and  her  "Well,  I  think  that  will  do 
for  this  afternoon  "  met  with  a  general  "  Thank 

you,  and  good  day,  Miss  ,"  and  they  bent 

again  over  their  silent,  sightless  work.  "  Yes, 
there  is  always  someone  here  reading  to  them  " 
the  secretary  said.  "Tracts?  Good  gracious, 
no.  Dickens,  Thackeray,  magazines,  and 
modern  novels.  The  strangest  thing  is  their 
keenness  on  cricket.  When  those  test  matches 
were  on  in  Australia  it  was  a  regular  after- 
noon's job  for  me  to  go  and  read  the  score  to 
them.  They  followed  it  with  the  keenest 
interest,  knew  the  record  of  the  players  and 
all  about  them,  and  I  suppose  none  of  them  has 
ever  seen  a  cricket  pitch  in  his  life." 

In  the  large  basket-room  were  over  a  dozen 
workers.  Some  worked  nimbly,  cleanly,  and 
neatly,  and  the  reeds  passed  through  their 
fingers  with  a  swish,  and  the  measuring  stick  was 
just  applied  for  a  second,  told  its  tale  to  their  j 
fingers,  and  was  then  lightly  thrown  aside.  But 
in  a  corner  sat  a  boy  whose  fingers  groped  and 
fumbled  with  the  reeds  rising  and  swaying  from 
the  groundwork  of  his  basket,  and  his  face  was 
set  in  the  effort  to  count  them  and  to  shape  the 
basket  in  his  mind.  He  was  a  beginner  and  ouly 
made  one  basket  a  week,  but  received  five 
shillings  during  his  pupilage.  _  Not  before  two 
years  would  his  fingers  race  nimbly  over  the 
reeds  and  the  labyrinthian  twistings  be  familiar 
to  his  touch.  "  But  a  good  worker  makes 
nearly  one  a  day  of  these  large  soda-water 
baskets,"  said  the  blind  foreman.  "Why,  the 
second  man  along  that  row,"  he  added,  pointing/ 
alertly  into  another  room  which  opened  out 
of  this,  "he  makes  one  a  day,  and  the  first  one" 
round  this  corner  here  can  do  the  same."  There, 
was  no  indecision  in  the  gesture,  and  one  had  to 


look  a  second  time  at  his  fixed  eyes  to  see  that 
they  had  lost  the  light.       Close  by  was  a  man 
nearing  the  forties  groping  over  the  cover  of  a 
large   basket  which    lay   completed  beside   him. 
He   seemed  unlike  any  of  the  others.       He  had 
not   raised   his    head   at  our    coming,    and   had 
uttered  no  "  Good-day."      The  cook  had  entered 
atvl  had  gone  to  each  basket-maker  to  ask  what 
he  would  have  for  tea,   but  bad  not  spoken  to 
the  man  with  the  cover.      I  asked  if  there  was 
il  anything  peculiarly  the  matter  with  him."     The 
blind  foreman  said  he  was  deaf  and  dumb  as  well 
as  blind,  and  that  they  talked  to  him  on  his  own 
fir-gers ;    and  Lieutenant    Colonel    Selfe    added, 
"  He  was  going  melancholy  mad  when  we  took 
hold  of  him,  and  now  he's  as  happy  as  the  day 
is  Ions."       But  his  face   was  an  impenetrable 
mask,  blank  and  hopeless  but  for  its  settled  look 
of  sombre  dignity,   and  one  wondered  whether 
the  happiness  it  hid  ever  broke  through  the  cloud 
to  lighten  the  darkness  of  those  who  gazed  in 
pity  on  him  and  peered  into  his  face  as  though 
it  were  a  tomb  behind  which  all  that  he  had  of 
life  was  walled  up.       And  he  went  on  fumbling 
with    his   wicker   cover  that    then    was   all    his 
world,    unconscious   of   everything   around  him, 
dependent    on   those   fumbling    friendly    fingers 
for  all  that  he  could  know.     His  basket-making1 
is     merely     his     excuse   for   life,   and   his   five 
shillings  a  week  is  merely  the  pity  of  charity 
and  not  the  guerdon  of  his  labour. 

To  turn  again  to  blind  men  and  talk  to  them 
and   hear  them   speak   was  to   be   back  to   life 
again.       In  the  wired-brush  room  the  work  was 
going  almost  merrily  on.      "  You  work  so  quickly 
I  cannot  follow  your  fingers,"  I  said  to  one  of 
them.       "Let  me  see  how  you  do  it."       And 
smilingly   indulgently  he  slackened  his  pace  of 
working.     Another  one  went  in  for  rapid  statis- 
tics.    He     was     making    wired     yard     brooms. 
'".Reckon  a  penny  a  brush — that's  what  we  used 
to  get — and  168  hours  to  the  week.       I  makt. 
U  dozen,  that's  just  168  brushes,  and  that's  168 
pence.     But  now  we  get  five   farthings,   that's 
42  pence  more,  so  that's  17s.  6d.  a  week  if  you 
work  it  out."       And  his   brush-making  was  as 
quick  as  his   arithmetic.     In  the  pitched-brush 
room  some  men  sat  round  a  cauldron  of  pitch 
and  a  "  sighted  "  man  sat  at  a  lathe  boring  the 
holes  in  the  brooms.     The  blind  men  arranged 
the    bristles,    dipped    them   in    the    pitch,    and 
thrust     them     in     the     holes.        The     face     of 
one    of    them,    a    full-bearded    man     of    fifty, 
was    singularly    gracious    and    benign,    and    hi» 
blinking  eyes  were  turned  in  the  wrinkles  of  a 
smile.     "  I  make  one  a  day,"  he  said.     "  I've  just 
finished   this   one,   if  you'd   like  to  look  at  it. 
The}'  wear  better  than  the  wired  brushes."     He 
groped  on  the  table  to  pick  one  up,  and  in  try- 
ing to  replace  it  he  missed  the  table  and  it  fell 
on  the  floor.     The  eyes  blinked  then  in  a  little 
confusion.     "  I  don't  often  make  a  mistake  like 
that,"  he  said,  as  I  picked  it  up  for  him.     In  a 
corner  of  another  basket-room  a  boy  apparently 
of  sixteen  was  at  work  on  a  hamper.       "  You 
wouldn't    think    he    was   twenty-six  ?"    said    the 
Secretary.       "He  had  a  blow  on  the  head  and 
his  sight  went.       A  curious  case  of  arrested  de- 
velopment.       His  memory  is   affected,    and   we 
are  obliged  to  keep  him  to  one  size  and  shape 
of  basket,   for  he  forgets  what  he  has  learned 
if   we    make   any  change."        But  he   earns   ten 
shillings   a    week   and   seemed   happy.        In   the 
women's    room    brushes    and    cane    chairs    were 
being   made.        One   young   woman   was  dressed 
in    black.     "Her    husband    was   killed    at    Spion 
Kop,  and  now  she  is  learning  this.       Blind  when 
he  married  her.     She  was  not  'on  the  strength,' 
1  but  we   hope   to   get   a  little   from     the     Lord 
Mayor's  Fun!.'  She  "earned"  little  or  nothing. 
|  But  the  "  benevolent  fund  "of  the  institution  sup- 
plements the  "industrial  fund,"  and  gives  holi- 
days and  pays  lor  them,  and  for  one  week  in  the 
year  throws  in  a  sovereign   besides.     The  insti- 
tution   is    almost    self-supporting,    for    the    sale 
of  the  work  pays  for  its  labour,  but  the  pension 
fund    exists   on]}-   on  paper     and    as    a    mid    to 
provide  for  the  old  man  who  has  been  tying  up 
bundles  of  firewood  for  34  years  when  his  hands 
are  too   feeble  to  tie  more,   and  to  provide  for 
others   like    him    in  this   little    haven    for   those 
from    whom     nature    lias    withheld    fcheit    birth- 
right. 
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Sf&MTLESS     WORKERS. 

The  institution  of  the  Association  for  the 
General  Welfare  of  the  Blind  in  Tottenham 
Court-road  is  receiving  a  visit  from  the  con- 
ference   of    those    interested  in  helping  the 

It  is  not  generally  known  that  a  blind 
man,  after  being  trained  in  the  institution, 
can  make  nearly  as  much  money  as  his  more 
fortunate  brothers.  The  trades  cnietly  taught 
are  making  brushes,  mats,  and  baskets,  and 
choppng  wood. 

A  blind  brushmaker  can  earn  22s.  a  weefc, 
and  one  inmate  of  the  institution  has  made 
18s.  a  week  for  thirty-four  years  by  chopping 
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ROYALTY    AT     A     CONCERT    FOR 
THE  NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


We  have  passed  the  days  when  the  seeing 
considered  blindness  such  an  overwhelm- 
ing calamity  that  it  seemed  almost  brutal 
to  do  anything  for  the  blind  save  to  enable 
them  to  lead  comfortable  lives  at  the  ex- 
pense of  somebody  else.  Passed  those  days ; 
it  is  realised  that  the  self-concentration 
which  is  so  frequently  the  effect  of  loss  of 
sight  is  not  to  be  enoouraged ;  that  the  blind 
are  capable  of  being  taught,  to  forget,  to  a 
certain  extent,  the  darkness  of  their  world  in 
many  ways,  but  above  all  by  means  of 
music. 

And  the  big  and  fashionable  audience  at 

•Queen's   Hall     yesterday     afternoon   dimly 

I  realised  this  as  they  listened  to  the  concert 

given  by  pupils  of  the  Eoyal   Normal  Col- 

1  lege  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the  Blind. 

the  Prince   and  Princess  of  Wales  were 

present,  and  the  Princess,  who  inherits  her 


^The  Royal  Normal  College  and  Academy  of 
Music  for  the  Blind,  whose  patrons  are  the 
Music    tor  d  concert  on  behalf 

^STcS ^bv    Pres«nt     and     P»st  J"*11?' 

°f  %   bv  a   select  orchestra,    at  the  Queen's 

Slhis  Ifternln.       The.Prince  and  Princess 

3  Wales  were  present,       Here  was  an  assembly 

of  men  and  women  to  whom  the  outer  world  is 

u     JJw  a   thing   of   darkness,    and   to   whom 

i  aUC?    kerned   to    be    practically    the   chief    ex- 

i  music    seemed   ™       J    g[    H  bert  parry  con. 

irrr    and      with     extraordinary     sympathy, 
!  stted  that  he  was  ready  to  put  himself  in  line 
Stb   neonle   so   stricken  that  only  music  could 
Irne  tfthem  as  a  comfort.       Among  the  per- 
TZJt  Master  Leonard  Pegg  played  the  piano- 
i    ote  part  of  the  first  movement  of  Beethoven's 
i  concePrto  in  E  flat  with  extraordinary  distinc- 
tion and  sentiment.       His  correctness  was  re- 

i«wi     and   his   self-possession   scarcely  less 
markable,    and^ms^^F  ^^^     ^     „  ^^ 

Paired  Sirens,"  written  for  eight-part  chorus 
Sd  orchestra,  was  excellently  rendered  by  this 
amazing    and'  pathetic    choir;     but    owing    to 

iSenil  reasons  only  one  movement  of 
acciueuia  Svmnhonv,  in  D  minor,  for  organ 

!2^ifrw"ylgLn:'   In  this  Miss  Emily 

Socman  e   without  filing  deeply  how  much 

w    to   be    renounced   before  so   much   can   be 

Jmlished        It  is  for  this  reason  that  every- 
accomplsheci  ^  of  t 

one  must ,teei  ^  the  alleviation  of  an 

iTptX  loss  It  may  be  added  that  the 
Princess  of  Wales  received  various  purses  of 
money  on  behalf  of- the  funds  of  the  College, 
Tdlt  was  not  the  least  .pathetic  element  of  the 
whole  affair  that  some  of  the  blind  themselves 
came  forward  to  present  these  contributions. 

MANCHESTER    CITY    NEWS, 


mother's  philanthropy,  received  smilingly 
some  60  purses  of  money,  presented  by 
pupils  of  the  college  and  others,  red  and  green 

±  *    .  11 J,-.-™*-         «.-?       ■r.rV.ij-llt        1+        1« 
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HENSHAW'S   BLIND   ASYLUM:    THE  NEW 
SCHEME. 

After  months  of  correspondence   between  the 
Charity    Commissioners    and   the    Governors    of 
Henshaw's  and  the  issue  of  more  than  one  draft, 
ieCol]  ;reeu     the  new   scheme   for   the   management    of   the 

leather  purses,  the  contents  of  which i  it, is;    Blind  Asylum  has  been  settled  by  the  Charity 
understood    amount  to  nearly  £2,000,  which  j  _    .         J    _  J 

is  to  be  devoted  to  the  interests  of  the  col-     t/ommissioners  and   forwarded   to    the    Asylum 

lege.  +„ttiwo  wir,rt     authorities  for  their  approval.     The  details  will 

It  was  pathetic  to  watch  the  twelve  buna  r* 

girls     selected    from    the   college,    as    they     not  be  published  until  after  the  adoption  of  the 

passed  along  the  platform ;  "f  ^^t^Sken-  Scheme     at     next     Monday's     meeting     of     the 
livered   up  their  gifts;   girls  in  sort  siusen  j  b 

gowns  decorated  with  sprays  of  flowers,  of  trustees  and  governors,  when  all  criticism  will 

the  beauty  of  which  thejr  knew  w^wx;  probably  be  too  late;    so  we  must   make  shift 
their  faces,  however,  full  of  that  wonaenui  _        *       _  . 

patience  which  ever  seems  to  be  an  a^tri-  with  the  scanty  information  we  have  to-day. 
bute  of  those  who  have  lost  their  sight.  j^  some  important  respects  the  new  scheme 

Making  Glad  the  Heart.  j  is 


an   improvement   upon   the   present    system, 

nd  it   appears    thi  ' 
70  pupils   of  the  school,  as   they  sang  the  .  ,   ' 

'•Spring    Fantasia,"    a   spring   song  of   the    tried  to  expand  the 


Qui1le:^s  *?^¥nI^*t  th«e  tfmfSe  and  {t   appears   that   the  Board   have   honestly 

ixpand  the  scope  of  the  Trust  and  bring 

blue  sky  and  golden  sun  which  they  would  it  to    dftte>     Thero  however     several 

never  see.    Yet  it  was  wondeiful  to  wax.cn  ..  »  > 

their  faces  as  they  lighted  up  under  the  in-  detects  which  remain  unaltered.     The  constitu- 

fluence  of  music,  the  one  art  which  coulo.  tion   of   the    Board   of   G.overnor<! 
really  appeal  to  them. 


.  -the  supreme 
governing  body— is  practically  the  same.  Two 
guineas  is  the  least  subscription  carrying  a  seat 
on  the  Board.  It  was  one  of  the  cardinal  points 
raised  at  the  public  meeting  in  January  that 
this  qualification  should  be  reduced  to  a  guinea 
or  half-a-guinea.  The  reduction  of  the  qualifi- 
cation would  probably  bring  in  more  subscribers 
and  an  infusion  of  new  blood,  which  is  at 
present  badly  needed. 

With  regard  to  the  Board  of  Management, 
the  working  committee  or  executive  appointed 
every  year  by  the  governors,  there  are  some 
healthy    innovations.        The    principle     of     the 


AU' 


representation  of  contributing  public  bodies  has 
been  admitted;  the  Manchester  City  Council, 
the  Salford  Borough  Council,  and  the  Man- 
chester, Salford,  and  Chorlton  Boards  of 
Guardians,  are  to  have  one  representative  each. 
It  will  be  noted  that  the  Manchester  and 
Salford  Councils,  not  the  School  Boards,  arc  the 
authorities  mentioned.  "We  cannot  see  why  the 
Prest  wich  Board  of  Guardians  has  been  emitted ; 
as  the  third  Board  for  the  Manchester  district 
it  has  an  equal  claim  with  the  Manchester  or 
the  Chorlton  Boards.  The  remainder  of  the 
Board  of  Management  is  to  consist  of  the 
President  and  Vice-President  of  the  Asylum, 
and  ten  co-optative  members,  whom  it  is  pre- 
sumed will  be  chosen  annually  by  the  Governors, 
as  at  present.  Since  the  persons  thus  appointed 
need  not  be  chosen  from  the  Board  of  Governors, 
it  would  appear  that  women  may  be  co-opted 
and  that  the  blind  themselves  may  offer  a 
representative.  Both  classes  of  representation 
would  increase  the  efficiency  of  the  Trust. 

The  education  of  the  children  is  left  as  it  is. 
Provision,  however,  is  made  for  better  instruc- 
tion of  the  blind  in  handicrafts  and  trades,  in 
order  to  fit  them  for  supporting  themselves, 
and  the  Trustees  are  to  be  allowed  to  help  the 
"  outside "  blind  to  make  a  living  as  well  as 
the  inmates  of  Henshaw's.  The  last  is  an 
excellent  provision,  and  will  probably  cover  the 
"after-care"  of  the  blind — what  is  known  as  the 
Saxon  system. 

There  are  some  new  regulations  as  to  pensions. 
The  minimum  is  to  be  five  shillings  and  the 
maximum  ten  shillings,  and  not,  as  was  pro- 
posed, 2s.  6d.  and  15s. ;  but  the  Board  may  give 
smaller  sums  to  eke  out  the  income  of  a  blind 
person  who  is  partially  supported  by  his  own 
exertions  or  from  other  sources.  They  may 
also  make  larger  grants  in  cases  of  emergency. 
There  is  no  mention  of  the  obnoxious  clause 
debarring  anyone  in  receipt  of  Poor-Law  relief 
from  receiving  a  small  addition  from  the 
Asylum,  and  we  trust  that  this  clause,  which 
appeared  in  the  first  two  drafts,  has  been 
struck  out. 

There  were  many  points  of  detail  upon  which 
the  first  scheme  was  open  to  criticism,  amongst 
others  the  absurdly  inadequate  quorum  of  five 
for  a  meeting  of  the  Governors  and  two  for  the 
Board  of  Management.  Henshaw's  is  becoming 
a  semi-public  institution,  and  it  would  be  well 
if  the  public  were  to  have  once  a  year  an 
opportunity  of  meeting  the  Governors  and 
discussing  its  progress  and  management.  If 
this  course  had  been  adopted  two  years  ago 
considerable  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble 
would  have  been  saved,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped 
that  the  Board  will  not  finally  adopt  the  new 
scheme  on  Monday  without  first  inviting  public 
criticism.. 


new  branch,  of  teaching,  that  at  a  con- 
ference hold  recently  tho  wholo  of  the 
proceedings  wore  roportod  by  a  blind 
man,  who  afterwards  transcribed  his 
notes  on  the  typewriter.  Tho  report, 
which  showed  au  oncouraging  amount  of 
progress  both  in  work  and  income,  was 
adopted;  and  Mrs.  Douglas  Henty  then 
distributed  the  prizes  to  the  sucoo.^sfal 
students,  tho  pupils  performing  an  excel- 
lent programme  of  vocal  and  instru- 
mental music. 
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j\n  evening  paper  last  week  announced  that  to-day 
there  will  be  a  procession  of  blind  people  to  Trafalgar- 
square,  so  that  they  may  draw  attention  to  the  fact  that  they 
have  not  boon  asked  to  participate  in  or  benefit  by  the  coming 

colcbrations  in  June.     Now,  it  has  always 

Blind    Alan's    been  a  matter  of  mystery  to  me  that  the 

Holiday.  1CW  individuals  I  havo  met  who  have  been 

deprived  of  the  power  of  vision  have  been 
so  singularly  happy  and  content.  Possibly  this  may  he 
because  humanity  realises  what  a  terrible  deprivation  the 
Joss  of  sight  must  be.  And  consequently  life  is  made  as  com- 
fortable and  complete  for  them  by  their  friends  as  pos- 
sible. Providence  moves  in  a  mysterious  way  ;  and  there 
is  an  inscrutable  law  of  compensation  ia  the  sohemo 
of  things — the  millionaire  is  often  miserable  because  he 
is  childless,  and  the  day  labourer  whistles  while  be  i:, 
a- working  because  he  knows  that  so  soon  as  ho  shall  have 
arrived  home  there  will  be  baby  voices  to  greeti  him.  Which 
of  the  two  is  the  happier — the  childless  plutocrat,  or  the  father 
who  has  to  endure  practical  slavery  for  the  sake  of  his  children  ? 
*  *  * 

Tho  idea  that  I  might  haply  one  day  lose  my  sight  has 
been  a  terror  to  me  since  the  da}-s  of  my  childhood.  When 
we  were  children  at  homo  there  sometimes  came  to  us  for 
luncheon  a  very  dear  old  gentleman  who  looked  us  straight  in 

the    face    and    yet    could    not   see.        Pie 

The  Delight  of  carried  a  heavy    stick,    and  loved ~to  play 

the  Eye.         Blind  Man's  Buff  with  us.     The  irony  of 

it  we  hardly  realised,  for  he  always,. came 
off  winner  in  the  game.  Yet  his  eyes  were  never  bandaged, 
lor  we  were  told  that  he  was  blind.  I  do  not  want  to  mention 
his  name  ;  possibly  he  and  his  devoted  wifo  are  still  alive.  He 
was  once  an  art  critic — these  things  I  only  knew  later — but  he 
contrived  to  write  admirable  art  criticisms  for  a  little  while  after 
his  great  affliction  carao  to  him.  God  forbid  that  I  should 
havo  any  sarcastic  thoughts  behind  these  words ;  the  subject 
is  too  sad  for  foolery.  Some  extra  sense  was  vouchsafed  him  ; 
with  his  sightless  eyes  he  could  see  that  which  others  were 
unable  to.  And  1  fancy  that  oculists  will  tell  you  that  he 
was  not  an  abnormal  exception.  _j 
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I  BLIND  REPORTERS. 

1     Presiding  yesterday  at  the  sixty-fourth 

I  annual  mooting  of  tho  London  Society 

tfor  Teaching  the  Blind,  held  at  Lpper 

Avenue-road,  Swiss-cottage,  Mr.  R.  Bid- 

dulph Martin.M.P.,  specially  emphasised 

the   skill  "  °w  attained  by  the  blind  in 

taking  down  shorthand  notes  and   the 

marvellous    accuracy  with  which    they 

were    reproduced    on    tho    typewriter  ; 

while  Mr.  Blyth,  a  member  of  the  com- 

1  mitfcee  of  the  institution,  mentioned,  as 

I  an  instance  of  the  progress  made  in  this 


THE  LONDON  BLIND. 

♦ 

I  PATHETIC     DEMONSTRATION     IN 
TRAFALGAR     SQUARE. 


Trafalgar-square  has  seldom,  if  ever,  been 
the  scene  of  a  more  pathetic  sight  than  that 
of   yesterday,    when   dozens    of   blind    men 
from  all  parts  of    the  metropolis  gathered 
there  to  claim   public  sympathy.    Many  of 
them  wore  spectacles,  some  were  obviously 
blind  with  lidded  cavities  in  the  Y  •  ■•  i,  and 
others  gazed  with  the  wide-open  beautiful 
eyes   which   the   blind   often    enough   hav« 
upon   a     great     crowd     of     people     whom 
they      oould      not     see     and      upon    sun- 
shine     which        to      them        was      only 
warmth.      It      must      have      been      hope- 
less work    talking    to    a    vast  blackness    in 
front  of  them,  and  hearing  the  words  come 
!  from  it,  with,  maybe,  now  and  then  a  stray 
'phrase  about  the   sunniness  around  them; 
but  if  it  did  they  gave  no  evidence  of  it. 

The  gathering  was  called  at  the  instance 
of  the  National  League  for  the  Blind,  and 
the  main  poiat  made  by ^the  speakers  wa» 
that  the  Charity  Organisation  society,  which 
practically  controls  a  fund,  left  for  the  blind 
Dv  a  een-tleman  of     the     name,  called  the 


Gardiner  Trust— a  fund  amounting  to  some 
£300,000—  rlf used  to  allow  the  National 
League  for  the  Blind  which  is  the  only 
league  in  England  composed  solely 
of  blind  men,  to  be  represented 
at  a  conference  held  last  weefe, 
and  that,  further,  the  Gardiner  Trust  waa 
not  administered  as  beneficially  as  it  might 
be  done.  The  speakers  also  complained  ol 
the  want  of  municipal  workshops  for  the 
blind.  Resolutions  to  this  effect  were 
passed,  and  the  speakers  then  marched 
away,  accompanied  by  the  members  of  tne 
Carmen's  and  Coal  Porters'  Unions. 


DAILY   EXFKESS,    LONDON 

MONDAY,    APRIL    28,   l^2-^ 
BLIND    IN    THE    SQUARE 

DEMONSTRATION  OF  THE  SIGHT 
LESS  DEMANDS  STATE  AID. 


d  workers  of  the  metropolis,  assists 
by  .  .ies  with  bands  and  banners 

paraded   the  ts    between,  St.    Pancra 

«n<!  re  yesterday,  and,  halt 

inp  dace,  held  a  demonstra 

The  procession  was  headed  by  th 
committee  of  the  "league,"  whose  sightlesj 
mC:,  1  their  banners  and  rnarchet 

a  firm  step. 

•  was  in  the  usual  Trafalgar 
square  :he  Government,   the  classe< 

and  the  powers  that  be  receiving  full  atten 

Resolutions  were  carried  protesting 
against  the  administration  of  Gardner'. 
Trust,  the  Charity  Organisation  Society^  am 
oth  ntary  institutions,     and     callim 

upon  the  Government  to  introduce  a  systen 
of  State  aid  for  the  blind. 

Mt.  Ben  Purse,  president  of  the  Leaga< 
of  .the  Blind,  made  a  strong  appeal  for  hit 
fellow  blind  comrtdes,  and  a  goodly  sun? 
was  collected  in  the  square-  and  on  the  route 
of  the  proceaaion. 


Yesterday's    demonstration    yielded    abundant  ' 
evidence  of  "the  pathetic  helplessness  of  the  blind. 
Preceded  by  brass  bands  the  poor  fellows  stum- 
bled along  arm-in-arm  towards  Trafalgar-square. 
They  were  of   all   ages,   some   looking   well   fed 
and  well  clad,  others  suggesting  by  their  appear- 
ance  neither   bodily   comfort   nor   regularity   of 
meals.     Here  and  there  they  could  be  seen  en- 
joying a  cigarette  or  a  cigar— the  gift  probably 
of  some  benevolent  onlooker— but  on  the  whole 
the  procession  revealed  the  great  work  which  lies 
before  the  League.     With  the  assistance  of  the 
sympathetic  trade  unionists  the  sightless  demon- 
strators climbed  upon  the  plinth  of  the  Nelson 
column,  and  formed  themselves  m  a  row  behind 
the    speakers.      The    recital    of    their    grievances 
moved  the  men  to  join  in  the  cheers  which  came 
from  the  crowd.     Mr.  Will  Banham,  the  general 
secretary    of   the   League,   complained    in   strong 
terms  of  the  administration  of  Gardner's  Fund.  ] 
It   was  asserted  that  Mr.   Gardner,    a  city  gen- 
tleman who  always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the 
blind,  left  a  bequest  of  .£300,000  for  the  benefit 
of  the  blind  in  thi3  country.     It  was  also  com- 
plained that  much  of  the  money  which  was  in- 
tended  for   deserving   sightless   cases  was   swal- 
lowed up  in  official   and   organization  expenses, 
and  that  of  one  sovereign  intended  for  the  blind 
no  less  than  15s.  were  spent  in  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministering the  funds.  The  Charity  Organization 
Society  came  in  for  a  good  deal  of  severe  criti- 
cism in  this  connection. 


musical  head  and  has  saved  his  money 
"1   have   been  doing  concert  work 
22  years,"   he  said,   "and  when   I  have 
ipleted  my  twenty-fifth  year  I  think 
I    will  farm  far  a  while." 

He  has  several  farms  near  Jefferson 
City,  Mo    and  takes  a  great  interest  in 
them.     He  belongs  to  the  colored   Ma- 
sonic  lodge   in   Topeka.    also   to   the   T 
O.  O.  F.  and  the  K.  of  P.  lodges. 

"I   take  a  great  interest  In   the  ad- 
vancement of  my  race  and  am   doing 
all  I  can  to  help  along  any  movement  in 
that  direction.    I  might  do  more,  hut  t 
1  do  all  I  can  as  I  =aee  it." 
I      Boone's     family      belonged       to      the 
Bcones  of  Kentucky  and  that  is  where 
|  they  got   the  name.     He   was   born    i„ 
!  a  federal  camp  near  Jefferson  City  dur- 
ing  the   war   and    takes    pride   in    the 
fact. 
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APRIL  28,   1902. 

A  DEMONSTRATION   BY  BLRTD 

MEW. 


Trafalgar-square  was  the  scene  yesterday  after- 
noon of  a  blind  men's  demonstration.  Scores  of 
sightless  men  marched  in  fours  from  a  place  of 
assembly  at  St.  Par.cras  Arches  through  North- 
west London  to  Charing-crcss.  Detachments  of 
trade  unionists,  representing  trade  and  benevo- 
lent societies,  with  their  banners  and  insignia, 
accompanied  them,  the  proceedings  being  or- 
ganized by  the  National  League  of  tho  Blind  in 
Great  Britain  and  Ireland.  The  purpose  of  the 
demonstration,  at  which  the  customary  speeches 
were  delivered,  was  twofold.  One  was  to  make 
a  public  protest  against  the  manner  in  which 
the  funds  of  various  charitable  organizations 
are  now  wasted,  and  tho  ether  was  to  draw  at- 
tention to  the  general  condition  of  the  blind  in 
this  country. 

Altogether  the  people  afflicted  with  sightless- 
ness here  number  40,000.    When  the  Royal  Com- 
mission   which    inquired    into    this    matter    pre- 
sented  their   report   some   ten   years   ago   it   was 
ascertained  that  close  upon  3,000  blind  persons 
were  employed     in     workshops— earning   on   an 
average  7s.  Id.  each  per  week.     What  is  tho  lot 
of   the   remaining   37,000?     One   feature   of   the 
facts   which   furnish    some  sort  of   reply    to   the 
question   is  highly   satisfactory  to  Liberals.    As 
the  outcome  of  the  Royal  Commission  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's last  Government  passed   an  Act  making 
the  education  of  blind  children  a  duty  incumbent 
upon  local  authorities— where,  of  course,  unpro- 
vided for.  Of  tho  37,000,  accordingly,  the  children 
and   youths  are   in  blind   institutions.     But  the 
adults    are    cither    inmates    of    workhouses     or 
street  musicians  and   beggars,  and   a  movement 
has  Bprung  up  for    inducing  the   Legislature  to 

,  gtcp  further  and  furnish  State-aid  in  o 
that  national  and   municipal  workshops  for  the 
blind  may  be  established     throughout  the  coun- 
try.    Institutions  of   this  kind   already   exist  in 
Germany  and  Canada.    The  Nation;.: 

Mind    works    with   the    object   of   educa. 
public  opinion  on  the  subject. 


BLIND     MEN'S     GRIEVANCES. 

Following  the  Trafalgar-square  demonstration 
on  Sunday,  a  large  meeting  of  the  London  blind 
was  held  in  the  St.  Pancraa  Town  Hall  last  night. 
Councillor  Hennessey  (St.  Pancras)  occupied  the 
chair. 

Mr.  Robert  Williams,  L.C.C.,  who  proposed  a 
resolution  pledging  St.  Pancras  citizens  to  sup- 
port the  blind  workers  iu  their  efforts  to  obtain 
legislation  towards  State  aid — establishment  of 
municipal  workshops — said  that  if  the  late  Kenry 
Fawoett  had  been  alive  the  blind  of  England 
would  long  since  have  secured  the  moral  and 
material  support  of  the  Government.  The  London 
County  Council,  ho  said,  were  at  present  insti- 
tuting" inquiries  into  the  administration  of  the 
various  charities,  and  the  closest  investigation 
would  ba  made  to  see  how  the  money  was  being 
spent. 

Several  blind  Speakers  addressed  the  meeting, 
and  the  resolution  was  unanimously  canned. 


BLIND    BOONE    IS    RICH 

He    Says   He    will    Take   up    Farm- 
ing Before  Long. 

Blind  Boone,  the  negro  with  the  mar- 
velous musical  talent,  who  will  play 
a:  the  Chirstian  church  tonight,  is  one 
of  the  best  known  men  In  the  United 
States.  This  may  seem  like  a  broad 
statement,  but  it  ir,  a  fact.  Can  any- 
one think  of  a  man  of  the  age  of  Boone, 
3S  years,  whose  name  is  bett  r  known 
all  over  the  country.  It  would  not.  be 
rth  while  to  tpll  how  B-;ona  wna 
play  a  piano  and  how  ne  can  loam  the 
most  difficult  composition  in  a  few 
hours;  that  has  been  told  time  and! 
again.  Every  person  is  acquainted 
with  the  fact  that  he  can  play  classic 
cal  music  and  everyone  who  h&.£  heard] 
him  knows  that  he  can  play  musid 
I  makes  the  feet  keep  time,  and 
they  also  know  that  he  can  play  ihe 
music  I  hat  twanges  on  the  hea.rt 
st lings.  That  is  the  music  which  the 
majority  of  the  people  ljke  to  h. 

Boorie   has  a  financial  as  well  as    a 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  is 
a  literary,  musical  and  trade  school  for 
the  education  of  the  blind  and  those 
whose  sight  is  too  poor  for  them  to  at-  j 
j  tend  the  common  schools.     It  is  a  state 
i  institution,  and  is  free  to  all  who  are 
eligible.      There    are   no  charges  for 
[tuition,  board,  lodging,  washing,  mend- 
ing, medicine,  medical  o-  nurse  atten- 
dance.     In  case  of  inability  to  furnish 
clothing  and  traveling  expenses,  these, 
are  also  furnished  by  the  state.    If  you 
know    of  a  child  who  is  out  of  school 
because  of  poor  eye?,   please  write  to 
School  for  the  Blind,  Lansing,  Mich. 
THE  COMMERCIAL  TRIBUNE, 
Cincinnati,  Ohio. 

BLIND,  BUT  CAPTIVATED 

BY  HER  DULCET  VOICE 

Wealthy  Mexican   Miner  Weds  a   Poor 
Findlay  Girl, 

Special  D.espatch  to  Commercial- Tribune! 

FIXDLAY.  O.,  May  1.— Thomas  Bishop, 
aged  69.  whose  home  is  in  Guadalajara, 
Jails  County,  Mexico,  where  he  has  ex-  i 
tensive  mining  interests,  was  united  in  j 
marriage  today  to  Miss  Susanna  E. 
Shuck,  daughter  of  Aaron  Shuck,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  Louis  P.  Clark,  pastor  of  the 
Episcopal  Church.  This  is  Mj".  Bishop's 
fourth  matrimonial  venture.  He  is  totally 
blind  and  is  immensely  wealthy,  the  mines, 
in  which  he  is  interested  being  among  the 
best  gold  and  silver  producers  in  the 
famous   regions  of  the  west  and  south. 

Miss  Shuck  is  well  known  throughout 
the  country.  The  couple  met  at  dinner  in 
a  restaurant  about  three  weeks  ago,  and 
the  .Mexican  was  struck  by  the  dulcet 
tones  of  Miss  Shuck's  voice.  She  has  al- 
ways been  very  poor,  and  the  change  to 
her  will  be  like  a  story  from  the  "Arabian 
Nights." 
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C\^ve^o,      May  1,  1902    X.W. 

Capt.  Freeman's  Appointment  as 

Superintendent  of  the  Illinois 

State  Institution  ior 

the  Blind 


We  want  to  and  yet  we  don't  want  to.  Mr.  Free- 
man is  a  friend  whom  we  hold  in  the  highest  esteem 
as  do  all  who  know  him.  We  congratulate  him  on 
his  appointment  and  we  congratulate  the  stricken 
children  of  the  state  to  whose  happiness  and  comfort 
his  genial  spirit,  his  quick  foresight  and  business 
efficiency  will  contribute  so  much.  He  deserves  every 
word  of  the  strong  encomium  published  by  the  man 
whose  place  he  takes  at  the  head  of  this  important  in- 
stitution. 

This  much  we  want  to  say  and  so  far  as  Mr.  Free- 
man is  personally  concerned  we  are  not  called  upon  to 
say  anything  more.  But  as  his  appointment  as  well 
as  the  vacancy  he  is  to  till  have  come  as  the  fruit  of  a 
most  vicious  and  discreditable  system  of  political  in- 
terference with  the  educational  and  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  state,  we  cannot  allow  our  approval  of  the 
individual  appointee  to  pass  as  approval  of  the  system 
or  the  administration  that  gave  him  the  appointment. 
It  is  not  necessary  for  us  to  repeat  our  opinion  of 
Governor  Yates  and  the  disappointing  and  discredit- 
able record  he  has  made.  But  the  Governor's  friends 
are  loud  in  praise  of  Mr.  Freeman's  selection  as  a  non- 
political  appointment.  We  cannot  think  that  Mr. 
Freeman  believes  any  such  stuff.  He  knows  better. 
That  politics  and  the  Governor's  personal  friendship 
gave  him  the  appointment  is  not  at  all  to  his  discredit. 
We  assume  with  much  confidence  that  he  did  not  seek 
the  appointment  and  especially  on  any  such  grounds. 
If  onr  assumption  is  right  his  appointment  and  ac- 
ceptance of  the  office  cast  no  reflection  upon  him.  But 
they  should  not  have  the  least  effect  toward  mitigat- 
ing any  citizen's  condemnation  of  the  system  which 
has  brought  him  to  the  front. 

In  the  first  place,  Supt.  Frank  Hall,  a  man  recog- 
nized the  country  over  as  preeminently  fitted  for  the 
position  and  as  one  of  the  foremost  leaders  of  the 
workers  in  the  interest  of  the  blind,  was  crowded  out 
of  his  place  by  Governor  Yates's  processes.  He  was 
called  upon  after  the  Governor's  fashion  to  submit  to 
dictation  or  suggestion  in  regard  to  his  subordinates 
in  the  institution  and  his  management.  He  refused 
to  comply.  He  was  made  to  understand  that  his 
resignation  would  be  acceptable.  He  declined  to  take 
the  hint  and  the  Governor  did  not  dare  to  remove 
Itim.  This  all  occurred  months  ago.  He  kept  his 
place  but  it  was  made  so  uncomfortable  for  him  that 
he  did  not  deem  it  his  duty,  altho  thoroly  enlisted  and 
absorbed  in  his  work,  to  stand  it  longer.  Accordingly 
he  resigned  about  January  1,  For  reasons  of  his  own 
he  did  not  make  public  these  facts  which  were  the  real 
cause  of  his  resignation.  We  are  not  stating  them 
here  with  any  fear  that  they  will  be  disputed.  Our 
authority  is  the  very  best.  Thus  came  the  vacancy, 
tf  not  actually  at  the  Governor's  behest  certainly  as  a 
benefice  to  him.     Now  comes  Mr.  Freeman's  appoint- 


rhent,  admirable  green  timber,  but  nevertheless  a  raw 
recruit,  to  take  the  place  of  a  thoroly  experienced  and 
approved  veteran,  who  resigns  not  because  he  desired 
to  leave  the  position  but  because  it  was  made  so  dis- 
agreeable for  him  that  he  would  not  retain  it  longer. 
Still  more.  Mr.  Freeman  is  announced  and  under- 
stood to  be  the  Governor's  appointee.  He  is  the  Gov-I 
ernor 's  personal  selection.  The  trustees  of  the  institu-i 
tion,  like  those  of  another  state  institution  the  appoint- 
ment of  whose  principal  we  recently  commented  on, 
had  nothing  to  do  by  way  of  discharging  the  most  im- 
portant function  devolved  upon  them  by  the  state, 
viz.,  the  selection  of  a  head  for  their  school,  but  to  ap- 
prove and  record  the  personal  wish  of  the  Governor. 
Whether  Mr.  Freeman  has  become  so  deeply  impressed 
with   the  omniscient  wisdom  which  appointed  him, 

that  it  will  become  his  privilege  and  his  duty  to  adopt 
as  his  own  the  Governor's  suggestions  as  to  appointees 
and  other  details  of  the  school,  remains  to  be  seen.  1^ 
is  feared  by  some  that  it  will  take  a  stronger  back- 
bone than  Mr.  Freeman  has,  and  a  clearer  vision  o^ 
what  is  political  domination  and  what  is  not,  to  en- 
able him  to  say,  "Hands  off,"  to  those  who  would  use 
his  school  as  political  spoils. 

Not  a  political  appointment?  If  Mr.  Freeman  had 
not  done  stalwart  service  in  the  Eepublican  party, 
and  if  he  were  not  expected  to  continue  it,  and  in  the 
interest  of  Governor  Yates,  does  any  body  believe  he 
would  have  been  appointed  as  Frank  Hall's  successor? 

Let  us  be  understood.  We  shall  be  kicked,  and 
damned,  and  lied  about,  as  we  were  in  connection  with 
our  former  criticism  of  one  of  the  Governor's  appoint- 
ments. This  we  expect.  But  we  do  not  want  any 
honest  reader  to  misunderstand  us.  We  cast  not  one 
word  of  reflection  on  Capt.  Freeman.  As  an  old  sol- 
dier, an  old  friend,  a  man  of  integrity  and  capacity 
we  honor  him.  We  believe  he  is  an  excellent  man  foi 
the  place  if  a  man  new  to  the  office  and  its  details  had 
to  be  put  in.  We  expect  him  to  succeed.  Our  only 
question  is  whether  or  not  his  success  will  be  on  the 
high  plane  of  his  predecessor,  entire  independence  of 
political  or  party  dictation.  Had  he  been  chosen  in 
the  proper  way  by  the  board  of  trustees  of  the  School 
for  the  Blind  without  any  influence  from  the  Governor 
this  editorial  would  have  ended  with  the  first  para- 
graph. But  when  the  head  of  this  commonwealth  so 
abuses,  as  Governor  Yates  has,  the  confidence  in  which 
he  was  elected— he  had  our  hearty  vote — as  a  man 
above  the  motives  and  aims  of  the  politician,  we  do  not 
want  the  teachers  of  Illinois  to  be  misled  as  to  the 
disastrous  policy  he  has  followed  in  regard  to  the  state 
educational  and  charitable  institutions.  / 
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A  Blind  Drummer 
[Chicago  Tribune.] 
The  only  blind  traveling  man  In  the 
world   Uvea   in  Wisconsin.  Ilia  name  is 
:ne   L.   Hitchcock  and  he  is  a  res- 
ident of  Tomah. 

■  the  fact  that  he  has  been  to- 
tally blind  since  he  wag  17  years  of  aga 
ie  through  the  States  of 
Illinois   and    Mi  ,    and 

ody  t'j  scores  of  m>  s.  Ho 

lian  5    this  for  2 

to-day    enjoys    the    personal    acqu 
a  of  more  railroad  man    and   h 
keepers    than     tiny       other  coiiun 
try. 
Hitchcock,    in   addition  to  being    on- 
ly blind  i  in  the  world,   [a 
a  unfoue  rharweter    otherwise.      !• 


ways  wears  spectacles,  a  lung  Prince 
Albert  coat,  and  carries  a  cane,  with 
which  he  feels  his  way  along.  He  Is  58 
years  of  age,  and  has  been  on  the  road 
since  1S74. 

The  blind  salesman  seldom  mistakes 
the  ldenity  of  an  acquaintance  when 
one  greets  him.  No  matter  how  fast 
they  come,  he  is  able  to  distinguish 
and  call  each  by  his  right  name.  The ; 
other  day  five  men  greeted  him,  one  af-  I 
ter  the  other.  No  one  of  the  five  knew 
either  of  the  other  four  and  they  came 
from  different  parts  of  the  country. 
They  had  met  the  blind  man,  some  of 
'hem   several  years   before.   He  re- 

sponded to  each  greeting,  calling  every 
man  by  name  and  asking  correctly 
about  the  affairs  of  his  home  city. 

One  of  Hitchcock's  peculiarities  Is 
that  he  insist  upon  telling  his  f  ienrls 
what  he  has  "seen"  on  h;3  travels  and 
in  the  newspapers,  which  he  has  read 
lo  him  every  day.  He  keeps  thoroughly 
posted  on  public  affairs.  He  delights  in 
reminding  an  acquaintance  that  he 
"saw  a  friend  of  his  down  the  line  the 
other  day,"  or  that  he  saw  this  thing  or 
that  thing  in  the  newspapers. 

Hitchcock  has  had  many  peculiar  ex- 
periences during  his  career  as  a  com- 
mercial traveler.  Once  up  in  Michigan 
a  conducter  held  a  train  20  minutes 
while  he  ate  dinner,  and  kept  several 
hundred  indignant  passengers  waiting. 
At  another  time,  while  he  was  travel- 
ing with  a  concert  company,  he  got 
1  ?(.  "That,  was  20  years  ago,"  he  said 
the  other  day.  "There  were  five  blind 
men  in  the  company  and  we  stopped  at 
Fenimore  to  give  a  concert.  I  knew 
some  girls  living  just  outside  the  city. 
Their  home  was  two  blocks  beyond  the 
end  of  the  sidewalk.  Two  of  us  started 
for  the  place  and  we  got  there  all  right, 
but  on  the  return  trip  we  lost  our  way. 
We  wandered  through  the  snow,  bump- 
ing into  fences  and  stumbling  over ) 
tree  trunks.  Finally  we  heard  the  sound 
of  sleighbells  approaching.  I  stopped 
the  sleigh  with  my  cane  and  inquired 
the  way.  *Go  right  over  that  hill  and 
you  will  see  the  lights.'  they  told  us. 
We  went  over  the  hills,  b'lt  dld'nt  see 
the  lights.  We  found  the  sidewalk, 
however,  and  soon  reached  our  hotel. 
When  a  blind  man  is  lost  he  is  the 
worst  lost  man  you  ever  knew  in  your 
life." 

Mr.  Hitchcock  Is  always  posted  on 
the  direction  of  the  wind,  so  he  can 
tell  to  a  certainly  how  It  Is  blowing. 
He  notes  the  direction  by  the  effect 
upon  the  cheek.  When  he  was  a  baby 
he  received  injuries  to  his  left  eye,  and 
at  the  age  of  17  became  totally  blind. 
Newspaper  Cutting  Bureau  in  the  Worldly 


MORTGAGE  WILL  BE  BURNED. 

Interesting1  Ceremony  That  Will  Show 

the   Industrial   Home   for  the 

Blind  Is  Tree  of  Debt. 

The  mortgage  that  has  hung  over  the  In- 
dustrial Home  tor  the  Blind,  at  Nos.  516  and 
518  Gates  avenue,  Brooklyn,  will  be  placed 
on  Tuesday  evening  next  in  the  large  grate 
in  the  parlor  of  the  institution,  and  its  burn- 
ing will  be  eagerly  watched  by  the  Women's 
Hoard   of   Managers,    John   G.    Jenkins,    the 

president  of  the  Board  of  Trustees  and  * 
number  of  invited  guests,  if  ter  the  naLr 
is   reduced  to   ashes   a  mu^  i   .  Paper 

wilt  be  rendered  whih?l^om^sT°framme 
blind  actor,  vill  give  a  IU£'  J  y  en'  the 
and  sketches  from differen ^lavsTn  ^V^ 
he  has  appeared  VUys  ln  whlch 

Property  ^JSS&TSfc   *»•    the 
the  amount   being  mm      L    th   s,aVenue' 
Board  of  Managers  hafto  money  i  uTVtl? 
three  months  of  the   h-n-n^V  i-f   i      ,    a(ter 
in  sending  out  appealed tekm^d™  7°rk 
from  wellk.x,*,,  ,„ rsons X  £f, dona«<>ns 
John  G.  Jenkins,  who  hud  been  TwW  "^ 
ident  of  the  Board  of  Trustees   tl        pres' 
the  hardest  workers     Fairs  w£.T-!*0ne  of 
three i  months;  private  ■ubscrtptffn!^  **«* 
"cited,   and  after  the  812,500  w a  =  ,'■  (  so" 

Jenkins   donated    tb  ''V.:',ISl<] 

taohed  to  th  .-,,;,:. i:: 

or.     In  th  ry  the  b 

chains,  brooms  and  math  l»e 

for,: 

is  now  free  of  debt.  • 


From 
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BLIND  AUTHORESS. 

Miss  Mary  J.  Salter,  of  England,  Is  \r 
the  City. 

[ary  J.  Salter;'  Ja  blirNU*ntl 
n    Nashville    canvassing    & 


thor- 

som< 


Mies  Mary 

ess,    is 

of  her  books.  Miss  Salter  is  a  native 
of  Birmingham,  England,  and  her  blind- 
ness is  the  result  of  a  sunstroke.  Hei 
affliction  does  not  prevent  her  from  be- 
ing cheerful  and  apparently  contented 
any  more  than  it  keeps  her  from  doing 
so  creditable  literary  work. 

The  titles  of  three  of  Miss  Salter's 
works,  which  appear  especially  good 
are  "A  Friend  in  Need,"  "All  That  Glit- 
ters Is  Not  Gold,"  and  "The  Lost  Re- 
ceipt." Romance,  adventure  and  home 
life  furnish  her  with  material  for  her 
stories.  Miss  Salter  is  an  interesting 
conversationalist?.  v 

THE  WORLD. 

Kansas  City,  cMo. 
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BL1.\D\ESS    AM>    RESOURCES. 

What  would  you  do  if  you  lost  your  eye- 
sight? It  is  a  question  that  deals  With 
r.ian's  resources  within  himself,  with  las 
yower  to  work  and  remain  a  useful  mem- 
ber of  society  under  conditions  that  nat- 
j  urally   breed  sorrow. 

Millionaire  Rouss  in  New  York  recent- 
ly offered  $1,000,000  for  a  pair  of  eyes,  unci 
died  without  them.  For  years  his  one 
pitiful  cry  was:  "Take  my  fortune  afld 
give  me  light. 

Omar  Schober  of  Detroit  passed  two 
years  of  sorrow  and  died.  He  entered  bis 
home  one  day  and  began  lighting  matches 
in  the  basement,  thinking  night  had  come. 
The  flame  burned  his  fingers,  but  he  saw 
no  light.  He  was  blind.  This  man's  me 
depended  en  his  sight,  He  had  some 
wealth  and  a  fine  business,  but  lacked 
that  mysterious  something  that  keeps  the 
heart  young  even  when  disaster  comes. 

A  musician,  he  laid  away  his  violin  and 
closed  the  piano.  He  cared  no  more  for 
flowers  or  children.  He  was  moody  and 
irritable.  His  only  solace  was  to  enter 
his  printing  house  and  listen  to  the  rum- 
ble of  the  presses.  He  endured  his  sor- 
row two  years,  and  death  was  not  un- 
welcome. 

But  there  are  men  who  suffer  and  smile. 
They  say-:  "Life  is  good,  and  I'll  do  my 
best  to  make  sunshine  if  I  cannot  see  it. 
I'll  take  the  things  that  nature  has  left 
me  and  make  the  best  of  them."  Hu- 
bert L.  Pierson,  president  of  the  Second 
National  bank  of  Orange,  N.  J.,  and  a 
manufacturer  of  renown,  has  been  total- 
ly blind  for  fourteen  years.  He  never  lost 
a  minute  repining  when  the  trouble  came, 
but  set  himself  to  work  to  show  now 
much  a  blind  man  can  do,  and  succeeded. 
At  Tomah,  Wis.,  lives  Eugene  Li.  Hitch- 
cock. He's  blind  and  has  been  a  travel- 
ing man  for  thirty-five  years.  He  is  the 
only  blind  traveling  man  in  the  world, 
it  is  said,  and  his  life  is  a  lesson  in  cour- 
age and  devotion  to  duty.  He  doesn't  feel 
like  a  martyr  or  parade  his  affliction.  He 
works  and  refuses  to  worry,  which  is  the 
secret  of  happiness. 

There  are  thousands  of  brave  but  af- 
flicted men  and  women  in  this  country 
who  are  cheerful  breadwinners  under  cir- 
cumstances that  call  for  a  wonderful  type 
of  courage.  When  you  see  them  work- 
ing, laughing,  planning  and  hoping  in 
their  world  of  perpetual  darkness  don't 
forget  to  be  thankful  for  your  own  sound 
body  and  lend  a  helping  hand  when  you 
can. 


D00  COMFORTS  BL1&D  MASTER 
|  J      MEWED  IN  COUNTY  BASTILE 


Blind  Harry"  is  the  way  (hei  booked 
him  at  police  headquarters.  The  next 
day  in  the  Justice  court,  the  clerk  rend 
a  complaint  for  vagrancy  against  "Blind 
Harry."  and  Magistrate  Byrne  signed  a 
mittimus  committing  "Blind  Harry"  to 
the   county   jail. 

Through  it  all  thp  poor  object  of  the 
law's  correction  sat  desolate  and  forlorn 
in  a  corner  of  the  basement  court  room. 
"Harry's  been  on  a  drunk  for  a  week, 
ver  honor."  said  the  policeman,  'an'  he 
kicked  up  a  row  down  on  Lar'mer  street 
vestldv   an'   1    just   had   to  run  Mm  in." 

"We'll  give  him  thirty  days  to  sober  up 
in."  said  the  magistrate  as  he  signaled 
for    the    next    case. 

"Come  over  here.  Harry."  said  the  dep- 
uty sheriff,  as  he  led  the  way  to  the  pris- 
oner's  dock. 

Mechanically,  and  without  a  sign  of 
emotion  on  the  blank  face,  the  poor  men 
dlcant  groped  his  way  to  a  seat  in  the 
"mourners'  pew."  It  was  but  a  periodical 
Hence  in  his  sunless  existence. 
it  him  in  No.  21.  on  th»  south  gal- 
lery." said  the  jailer,  and  there  he  has 
been  and  will  remain  until  the  expiration 
Of   his   sentence. 

Prison  life  with  its  dull  monotony  Is 
an  old  Story  to  Harry.  But  the  daily 
routine  governed  by  the  sound  of  the 
gong  at  regular  intervals  has  a.  beneficial 
effect  rather  than  otherwise.  Happily 
the  acceptance  of  all  kinds  of  conditions, 
which  in  a  greater  mind  would  hp  called 
philosophy,  makes  the  dull  nature  to  take 
each  new  experience  without  an  emotion. 
And  this,  his  self-estimate,  was  but  nat- 
urally reflected  In  the  perfunctory  atten- 
tion   accorded    him. 

But   a    touch  ryf  nature  shows  that  even 

ie  First  Established  and  Most  Complete 
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Tobacco  Blindness. 

Tobacco  blindness  is  becoming 
quit3  a  common  affliction,  and  a 
short  time  ae;o  several  persons  were 
being  treated  for  it,  says  London 
Health.  It  first  takes  the  form  of 
color  blindness,  the  sufferers  who 
have  smoked  themselves  into  this 
condition  being  quite  unable  to  dis- 
tinguish the  color  of  a  piece  of  red 
cloth  held  np  before  them.  That 
is  the  popular  medical  test,  though 
there  is  also  a  more  scientific  one. 
Eventually  the  victim  to  tobacco 
blindness  sometimes  loses  his  eye- 
sight altogether. 


among  those  who  ha\e  become  hardened 
through  contact  with  the  criminal  classes 
th<  milk  of  human  kindness  has  riot  al- 
together   died. 

A  day  or  two  ago  a  street  boy  leading 
behind  hit  1  a  sorry  looking  poodle,  rang 
for  admission  at   the  county  jail. 

"It's  Harry's  pup,"  he  said.  "He's  been 
runnirr'  'tound  the  streets  lookin'  fer  Mm. 
an'  he  yelps  ter  heat  ell  a.ll  th'  time. 
Don't,  yer   want    trr   takp    '1m?" 

The  unconscious  humanity  of  th°  <nung- 
ster  appealed  to  Warden  McGowan,  and 
the    guards    who    witnessed    the   act. 

"Kring  him  in."  they  said.  And  the 
half-starved  cur.  who  has  for  years  pilot- 
ed his  dark  master  through  untighted  al- 
leys and  crowded  thoroughfares,  took  on 
a  now  interest.  He  was  taken  to  the 
upper  tier  of  cells,  where  the  Dllnd  man 
has  his  narrow  quarters. 

"See  if  he  o3n  find  Harry's  cen ."  sug- 
gested someone,  pe.d  the  dog  was  given 
his  head.  From  door  to  door  of  the  grat- 
ed little  rooms,  sniffing  intelligently,  the 
poodle  ran  until  he  reached  the  barred  en- 
trance to  his  master's  cell.  With  a  joy- 
ful bark  he  stretched  his  paws  to  the 
steel  lattice  work,  while  bis  short  stump 
of  a   tar  wagged  with  vigorous  joy. 

The  door  was  opened  for  him,  and  with 
a  bound  he  was  on  the  not  beside  his 
master,  who  was  dozing  peacefully,  lick- 
ing  his  face  and  displaying  an  almost  hu- 
man affection  for  the  poor  unfortunate 
whose   service   wa,s    his    chief   care. 

Harry  turned  his  sightless  eyes  towards 
the  faithful  dumb  beast,  caressed  him  af- 
ter a  fashion,  and  then  placed  him  on 
the  floin-,  while  he  turned  over  and  re- 
sumed his  nap.  Through  the  kindness  of 
Warden  McGcwan  the  dog  was  allowed 
to  remain,  and  will  occupy  the  same  c«U 
as  his  master  until   his  release. 


From, 


lind  to  Take  Part. 

pecial  to  tha  Capital. 

Vinton,  May  7.— The  first  of  a  series  of 
recitals  to  be  given  in  connection  with 
commencement  at  the  Iowa  college  for 
the  BUad~*i*tt~l»e«g't*gh  in  college  chapel, 
Thursday  evening  next  by  Mr.  Clarence  H. 
Cone,  pianist,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen 
Dobbins,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Charles  Laus- 
trup,  violinist. 

The  program  includes  selections  from 
Schumann.  Chopin,  fscekn  Gounod's  Faust 
and  from  other  classical  productions.  The 
May  day  entertainment  is  to  be  given 
Friday,  beginning  at  10:30  a,  m.  A  large 
program  has  been  prepared  for  the  occa- 
„«fbn.  The  Queen  of  May  will  be  Ada 
Bates,  and  the  First  Knight,  Joseph, 
Brake.    The  orator  will  be  John  Gifford. 
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IN  AID  OF  THE  BLIND. 


Pleasing  Musical  Entertainment  Given  at 
Masonic  Hall  Last  Night. 

The  spacious  hall  of  Masonic  Temple 
was  prettily  decorated  with  greens  last 
night,  the  occasion  being  a  musical  enter- 
tainment for  the  benefit  of  the  Aid  Asso- 
ciation for  the  Blind.  Mr.  Clifford  Alex- 
ander Wiley  was  the  chief  entertainer, 
his  several  barytone  selections  giving 
keen  pleasure  to  the  audience.  Mrs.  W. 
L  Wilson  and  Mrs.  C.  W.  Fairfax  were 
also  heard  to  excellent  advantage  in  a 
number  of  charming  songs,  while  Mrs.  H. 
S.  Whitney,  Mr.  Charles  Meyers,  Mr. 
John  Porter  Lawrence,  Mr.  Harry  Strat- 
ton.  and  Mr.  Melville  H<  attributed 

in  tin -ii-  usual  artistic  manii: 

The  accompanists   i  >s   Kdlth  Pol- 

lard and  Mr.  E.  H.  Droop,  and  Mr    Strata 
ton.      Many    more    seats    wore    sold    than 
were   represented   by   the  attendance  last 
night,   and   the   success   of  the  concert  is 
amply  assured. 
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ENTRIES. 


High  School  Students  Addressed  by  a 
Blind  Man. 

The  eighteenth 


invitation  interscholastic  athletic  meet 
given  under  the  auspices  of  the  Troy  high 
school  will  take  place  at  Rensselaer  park 
Friday  afternoon.  As  in  former  years, 
the  meet  will  be  the  centre  of  attraction 
of  the  admirers  of  athletics  in  this  city. 
To  be  victorious  the  high  school  will  have 
to  contest  every  event.  In  high  school 
circles  the  meet  is  much  discussed,  the 
young  women  being  very  interested.  It 
is  onlv  subordinate  to  studies.  Entries 
closed*  to-dav.  The  number  of  entries  is 
102,  by  far  the  largest  number  ever 
recorded  m  the  interscholastic  meet.  The 
Troy  academy  has  the  largest  number  of 
men  entered.  The  number  representing 
the  several  schools  follows:  Troy  acad- 
emy, 14:  Albany  high  school,  4;  Union 
classical  institute.  7;  Troy  high  school,  t. 
Those  having  the  event  in  charge.  Man- 
ager Bond,  Assistant  Manager  Fitzgerald 
and  Captain  Brown,  have  worked  ardu- 
ously to  make  it  a  success.  Only  fair 
weather  is  needed  to  achieve  this  result. 
On  Saturday  afternoon,  at  State  League 

Eark,  there  will  be  a  double-headed  base- 
all  game.  The  high  school  team  Will 
contest  with  the  K,  P.  I.  freshmen  and 
immediately  afterwards  the  nine  of  the 
Brooklyn  polytechnic  institute  and  the 
'varsity  of  R.  P.  I.  will  play.  Last  lad 
when  The  football  teams  of  the  high  school! 
and  R.  P.  1.  freshmen  met  it  was  a  hard 
contest,  the  high  school  winning  by  a 
small  score.  The  freshmen  will  endeavor 
to    secure    revenge    Saturday. 

Juno  2G  the  junior  class  will  hold  its 
annual  hop.  This  is  always  an  important 
event  in  high  school  circles.  The  following 
chairmen  of  the  various  committees  have 
been  appointed  for  the  event:  Tickets, 
Samuel  Brush;  printing.  Harold  Burge; 
decorations.  Frances  Ellis;  refreshments, 
Grace  Beddow;  reception,  Walter  Diver; 
hall,  Maurice  Ellenbogen;  music.  Lena 
Eggers.  The  floor  committee  will  be  com- 
posed of  Walter  Diver,  Edward  Hasel- 
hurst.  Frank  Howe,  Samuel  Brush  and 
Mnlford    Stow. 

The  students  assembled  in  the  auditor- 
ium at  the  school  this  morning  to  hear  a 
lecture  given  by  G.  Gr.  Dyer,  a  blind  man. 
His  topic  was,  "The  Education  of  the 
Blind."  Before  beginning  his  speech  be 
rendered  a  selection  on  the  piano.  His 
placing  was  characterized  by  a  skill  which 
was  remarkable.  Mr.  Dyer  presented  both 
I  the  gloomy  and  sunny  side  of  the  blind. 
His  speech  was  at  times  pathetic  and 
again  by  anecdotes  he  amused  his  hearers. 
Mr.  Dyer  is  a  man  of  prepossessiong  ap- 
pearance. He  is  a  fluent  talker  and  his 
descriptions  were  lucid  and  lisitencd  to 
attentively.  He  truly  said  that,  'It  is  the 
mind  that  sees,  not  the  eye."  After  his 
lecture,  in  response  to  hearty  plaudits,  he 
played  several  selections  on  the  piano. 
The  students  contributed  a  handsome  sum 
to    Mr.    Dyer.  .  .  . 

The  Athletic  association  is  receiving  fine 
financial  support   from  the  school. 
It  is  expected  that  the  basketball  teams 
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LEAVES  BLIND  WIDOwTX 

Fay  and  fifth  ^Tj  «W*  S3  year*,  ^  '  ^ 
iraornamg.  following-  a  few  days*  ili™»sw 
h-         .,.  ^u  d&e.     ti-e  is  'Survived,  bv 

his  widow,  who  is  several   years  older 
Juan  he,  feeble  and  (blind. 
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HASN'T  MISSED  A  DAY IN  37  YEARS 


OLD, 


BLIND    JOSHUA    SAVALL  HAS  PUMPED  THE  ORGAN 
EVERY  SUNDAY  IN  FAMOUS  PLYMOUTH 
CHURCH. 


man,  has  pumped  the  pipe  organ  in 
of  the  young  women  of  the  different  classes  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn,  and  in 
will  disband  next  week.  that  long  period  he  has  never  been 

Ti,e    committee    appointed    to    visit    the   absent  one  Sunday  morning  or  even- 
char-ts    and    solicit    awards       for      the,  ing  service 

This  organ  has  furnished     music 
for    the    congregations    of     Henry 
SI '.STINK  I 


rack    meet    reports    very    satisfactor 
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Joshua  Savall  and  a  Plymouth  Sunday  School  Girl. 

New  York,  May  6. — For  37  years  1  retained  in  the  Sunday  school  roam, 
Joshua  Savall,  a  little,  blind  colored  [  and  Savall's  position  was  preser-wd. 

The  negro  did  his  work  at  Ply- 
mouth so  faithfully  that  his  tame. -as 
a  pumper  spread,  and  he  has  in  days 
gone  by  been  engaged  in  this  Ca- 
pacity by  various  other  churches  and 
schools,  when  his  work  there  wjgald 
not  interfere  with  his  duties  at  Ply- 
mouth. 

•The  good  Lord  helped  me  to  get 


Ward  Beecher,  Lyman  Abbott    and 
other  noted  divines,    and    everyone 


who  knows     anything     about 
mouth  Church  knows    Savall. 


Eugene  fl  Gleason,  of  ElKlaod,  was 
■uddenly  stricken  wtii  total  i  huu* 
ness  a  lew  days  ago.  and  ii  i-  thoughi 
there  is  nol  much  chance  of  his  eye 
sight  ever  being  restored.  Last  De- 
cember he  sustained  a  serious  fall  on 
an  ley  sidewalk,  striking  on  the  back 
of  his  head,  and  It  is  BUpposed  thai 
this  caused  his  bjiodjaejis _. 


Ply- :  the  position  at  Plymouth,"*  said  Sa- 
now|vall.  "Then  he  blessed  me  with 
bent  with  his  72  years  and  his  toil  good  health,  to  make  up  for  my 
at  the  pump.  blindness  and  I  have  never  missed 

Some  few  years  ago  a  new  organ,  a  Sunday  at  the  organ.  I  am  getting 
pumped  by  electricity,  was  installed  pretty  old.  but  hope  to  keep  the 
in  the  church,  but  the  old  one  was)  record  clear  for  many  years  yet." 
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BUT  FEW  CHANGES. 


changes  had  been  mad."  In  the  staffs 
of  the  state  charitable  Institutions,  J. 
Mark  Tanner,  secretary  of  the  board, 
«  rites  as  follows: 

"The  Buperintendenl  i«  the  chief  ex- 
ecutive, administrative  and  medical  of- 
ficer. Upon  him  rents  mainly  the  suc- 
cess or  failure  of  the  institution.  How 
has  Governor  Yates  treated  these  posi- 
tions? Of  the  sixteen  charitable  in- 
stitutions he  has  made  changes  in  but 
four.  He  wanted  an  able  and  experi- 
enced alienist  to  open  the  new  insti- 
tution for  the  incurable  insane  at  Bar- 
tonville  and  changed  Dr.  F.  C.  Winslow 
from  the  Central  hospital  to  this  one. 
He  appointed  Mrs.  Flo  Jamison  Miller, 
a  former  trustee,  to  succeed  Mrs. 
Wickins  as  matron  of  the  Soldiers' 
Widows'  home.  The  other  two.  Dr.  S. 
H.  McLean,  superintendent  of  the  asy- 
lum for  Feeble  Minded  Children,  and 
Dr.  W.  E.  Songer,  superintendent  of 
the  asylum  for  Insane  Criminals,  were 
the  only  exceptions  to  the  retention  or 
appointment  of  superintendents  with 
past  services  and  experience  in  their 
work.  These  two  superintendents  have 
proved  themselves  most  capable  offi- 
cials and  the  improvement  in  care  and 
management  begun  under  the  former 
superintendents  has  continued  under 
the  present  officials  and  these  two  in- 
stitutions are  in  better  condition  today 
than  at  any  time  since  their  establish- 
ment. 

"The  medical  staffs  in  all  the  insti- 
tutions are  practically  unchanged,  the 
only  change  worthy  of  mention  being 
the  retirement  of  Doctor  Jenks  at  El- 
gin, of  the  reasons  for  which  I  am  not 
advised.  On  his  retirement  Dr.  E.  A. 
Foley,  who  was  made  a  member-  of  the 
medical  staff  under  Governor  Altgeld, 
became  chief  of  staff. 

"Next  to  the  superintendent  and 
medical  staff,  the  care,  treatment  and 
instructions  of  the  charitable  wards 
of  the  State  devolve  upon  the  attend- 
ants in  the  hospitals  and  asylums,  and 
upon  the  teachers  in  other  institutions. 
The  changes  in  attendants  are  made 
without  the  Governor's  interference  or 
suggestion.  Changes  among  attend- 
ants are  rare,  except  where  due  to 
voluntary  retirement.  The  exceptional 
case  is  where  incompetency  or  unfit- 
ness require  a  discharge.  The  teach- 
ers remain  the  same,  there  being  even 
fewer  changes  among  them  than 
among   the   other   classes   mentioned. 

"The  changes  that  have  been  made 
are  among  a  class  that  can  in  no  way 
effect  the  care  or  treatment  of  the 
State's  wards.  These  changes  have 
been  in  the  clerical  departments,  the 
mechanical,  engineering,  construction- 
al, farming,  gardening  and  like  de- 
partments, where  the  necessary  skill  or 
ability  required  is  to  be  found  read- 
ily among  a  large  class. 

"Dr.     Frank     Hall's     recent     resigna- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  blind  in- 
stitution   is  commented   upon.     I   know 
that  Governor  Yates  regrets  exceeding- 
ly to  lose  Doctor  Hall's  services.  There 
is   probably   no   more   able   educator   in 
his    particular    field    than    Doctor    Hall. 
In  his  successor,  however,  the  Govern- 
or has  named  Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  who 
is   well   known    to  all   educators   in    the 
State,    who    has    served    two    terms    as 
assistant    superintendent   of   public    in- 
struction,   and    for   a    brief    period    fol- 
lowing Professor  Inglis'  death  was  su- 
perintendent     of      public      instruction. 
Professor    Freeman    was    recommended 
for    this    appointment    by    Doctor   Hall, 
his  close  personal  friend,  and  Governor 
Yates  has  told  me  that  at  no  time  had 
he    even    remotely    considered    the    ap- 
pointment   of    a    relative    to    this    posi- 
tion. 


"The  standards  of  management  have 
not  been  relaxed.  On  the  contrary  the 
tendency  has  been  constantly  towards 
advancement.  Visits  have  been  made 
from  time  to  time  by  the  various  mem- 
bers of  the  State  board  and  myself, 
disclosing  everywhere  an  atmosphere 
of  heath,  cleanliness  and  comfort,  Per- 
iodical and  detailed  inspections  have 
been  made  of  all  the  institutions  by  the 
assistant  secretary,  Mr.  Whipp,  whose 
instructions  were  to  report  fully  on  all 
ill  conditions  in  management  or  else- 
where. Hjs  reports  are  on  file  in  my 
office  and  indicate  a  highly  satisfac- 
tory condition. 

"It  is  not  true  as  stated  in  the  article 
above  referred  to,  that  a  state  of  uncer- 
tainty and  apprehension  pervades  the 
force  of  employes  because  no  one 
knows  who  is  to  stay  and  who  to  go. 
In  my  visits  to  the  institutions  I  have 
seen  at  least  a  hundred  familiar  faces 
of  old  employes,  and  I  have  not  had 
one  anxious  inquiry  from  any  one  who 
feared  he  might  lose  his  position. 

"The  alarm  and  uneasiness  aroused 
in  the  minds  of  friends  and  relatives 
of  the  State's  unfortunate  wards  by 
misrepresentation  has  done  more  to  de- 
stroy public  confidence  in  State  insti- 
tutions than  years  of  good  manage- 
ment can  remedy." 

The  foregoing  shows  how  misleading 
lave  been  the  wild  and  reckless  insin- 
jations  made  for  mere  political  effect. 

THE  TIMES, 

Pittsburg,  Pen  11. 
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CONQUERED 


SIQHTLESS  THEOLOGIAN  WILL  SOON 
RECEIVE  SIS  DIPLOMA. 


James  McKee  Caldwell,  of  Indiana, 
Will  Graduate  from  the  Alle- 
gheny Theological  Seminary  After 
Studying  in  Complete  Darkness- A 
Large  Class  Will  Be  Given  Diplo- 
mas—Program of  Exercises  and 
Karnes  of  Graduates. 

James  McKee  Caldwell,  a  talented  stu- 
dent of  the  Allegheny  Theological  sem- 
inary of  the  United  Presbyterian  church, 
will  perhaps  never  be  able  to  read  the 
diploma  that  will  be  awarded  him  at  the 
commencement  of  the  Institution  to  be 
held  in  the  First  United  Presbyterian 
church,  Allegheny,  on  the  evening  of  May 
21.  The  young  theologian,  who  has  dis- 
tinguished himself  among  the  members 
of  his  class,  is  sightless,  and  there  is  no 
probability  that  he  will  ever  look  from 
the  pulpit  upon  the  persons  who  listen 
to  his  eloquence.  Mr.  McKee  has  been 
totally  blind  since  his  boyhood.  Despite 
his  affliction  he  has  acquired  a  thorough 
education;  is  a  Greek  and  Hebraic  scholar 
of  merit,  and  there  are  but  few  students 
in  the  seminary  who  will  discard  cap  and 
gown  this  month  to  assume  clerical  du- 
ties who  will  be  more  competent  for  the 
work.  Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  native  of  In- 
diana, Pa.,  and  graduated  at  the  Indiana 
State  Normal  school.  His  self-confidence, 
a  remarkably  retentive  memory  and  con- 
stant application  to  his  studies  fitted  him 
for  his  chosen  profession— the  ministry. 
Patience,  hope  and  acute  hearing,  of 
Tfhicn  the  student  is  largely  endowed, 
have  enabled  him  to  master  the  most 
technical  phases  of  science  and  theology, 
therefore  some  of  the  advantages  that 
were  deprived  by  a  misfortune  that  bereft 
him  of  his  sight  years  ago  have  been 
compensated  In  a  measure  by  his  unusual 
gifts. 

Reads  Only  the  Bible. 
There  is  but  one  book  that  Mr.  Cald- 
well is  able  to  read— the  Bible.  The  print 
of  the  book  has  been  specially  prepared 
for  his  benefit,  and  with  his  deft  and 
sensitive  finger  tips  he  can  read  the  raised 
print  almost  as  readily  as  can  his  fel- 
lows in  his  Class  with  their  bright  eyes. 
Mr.  Caldwell  is  a  general  favorite  among 
his  classmates.  This  feeling  was  not  pro- 
duced through  sympathy,  but  through  the 
fact  that  the  sightless  student  is  amiable, 
clever  and  endeavors  to  dispel  the  feel- 
ing that  he  is  an  object  of  pity  among 
those  with  whom  he  comes  in  contact. 
Many  of  the  pleasantest  hours  of  the 
school    days    of    the    classmates  j>f    Mr. 


Caldwen  nave  Deen  in  nis  room.  n;ageriy 
and  attentively  the  handsome  big  fellow 
has  sat  for  hours  at  night  while  his  fel- 
low students  read  to  him  aloud  the  sub- 
jects that  would  be  studied  and  analyzed 
the  following  day.  It  was  largely  through 
those  interesting  night  sessions  that  Mr. 
Caldwell  will  this  month  receive  the  cre- 
dentials that  will  permit  him  to  preach. 

Twenty-nine  graduates  of  the  Allegheny 
Theological  seminary  will  be  given  their 
diplomas  at  the  commencement,  which 
will  be  the  seventy-seventh  held  by  the 
Institution.  The  class  is  the  largest  and 
most  talented  that  has  ever  graduated 
from  the  institution;  therefore,  careful 
and  elaborate  arrangements  are  being 
made  for  the  event. 

Xame.N   of  the  Graduates. 

The  names  of  the  graduates  of  the  Se- 
nior class  follow:  Watson  Samuel  Boyce, 
Sardis,  N.  C. ;  James  Howard  Boyd,  Mt. 
Lebanon,  Pa.;  Samuel  Brown,  Green- 
wich, N.  Y.,  Joseph  McKee  Caldwell,  In- 
diana, Pa.;  Robert  Ross  Caldwell,  Smyr- 
na, S.  C.J  Walter  Gibson  Comin,  College 
Springs,  la.;  Jacob  Shaner  Dague,  To- 
peka,  Kan.,  Ployd  Eugene  Dorris,  Albany, 
Ore.,  William  Joseph  Engle,  Green  Gar- 
den, Pa.;  James  Markle  Ferguson,  New 
Wilmington,  Pa.;  Ernest  Gallagher  For- 
rester, Allegheny,  William  McClelland 
French,  Iantha,  Mo.,  Thomas  Atchison 
Gibson,  Mlllbrook,  Pa.;  William  Forres- 
ter Graham,  Tarkio,  Mo.;  John  Alexan- 
der Gregg,  Allegheny;  Charles  Fred- 
erick Hoffman,  Evans  City,  Pa.;  William 
Durward  Howie.  Oarnett,  Kas. ;  Samuel 
Elliott  Irvine,  Albany,  Ore. ;  Lewis  Alfred 
Kerr,  Americus,  Kas.;  William  Nelson 
Leeper,  Darlington,  pa. ;  Wilbert  Hick- 
man McPeak,  Canonsburg,  Pa.;  Walter 
McDonald  Mackey,  Wooster,  O. ;  Robert 
Brice  Miller,  Sardis,  N.  C. ;  Dell  McVey 
Montgomery,  Washington,  la.;  Clarence 
Amander  Pollock,  Lincoln,  Neb. ;  George 
Hugh  Seville,  Believue,  Pa.;  Walter  Jami- 
son Stewart,  Homestead,  Pa.;  Robert  Mc- 
intosh Sturgeon,  Elderton,  Pa.,  Benja- 
min White,  Hickory  Grove,  S.  C. 

The  Commencement  Exercises. 

The  commencement  exercises  will  begin 
Sunday  evening,  May  18,  in  the  First 
United  Presbyterian  church,  when  Rev. 
R.  G.  Ferguson,  D.  D.,  president  of  West- 
minister college,  will  deliver  the  baccau- 
1  aureate  sermon.  On  Tuesday  morning, 
May  20,  at  9  o'clock,  the  board  of  di- 
rectors of  the  seminary  will  meet  in  an- 
nual session  and  on  the  same  morning 
in  one  of  the  departments  an  examina- 
tion of  the  senior  class  will  be  conducted.  * 
On  Tuesday  evening  the  board  will  hold 
a  conference  with  the  senior  class.  On 
the  following  afternoon  the  graduating 
exercises  will  be  held  at  the  seminary. 
Rev.  James  A.  Grier,  D.  D.,  L.L.  D., 
will  present  the  diplomas  in  the  First 
church  in  the  evening. 

L^W.l&T.Q.WJN..(Ea.hr»AZK.TTE 
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Thursday  night  whlie  John  Shaffer, 
of  No.  17  Shaw  nvenue,  was  working  in 
the  axle  department  at  Burnham  he 
suddenly  became  dizzy  and  sat  down 
to  recover,  but  soon  his  sight  left  him 
and  he  had  to  be  brought  home.  He 
is  now  at  the  Wills  eye  hospital  in 
Philadelphia,  but  receives  little  en- 
couragement to  hofe  for  recovery. 

OPKENGFIELD    (Mo)    KEPUHLIO. 


.May 


I 


1902, 

Devises  Cement  Furnace. 
Prof.  Edward  D.  Campbell,  thejjlind 
professor    of  analytical   chemistry    in 


the  university  at  Ann  Arbor,  has  de- 
vised a  furnace  for  the  manufacture 
of  Portland  cement,  which  will  revolu- 
tionize the  present  method.  At  the1 
completion  of  his  tests  the  product  will 
be  turned  out  on  just  as  scientific  a 
basis  as  steel  at  the  present  time. 

"It  is  the  first  furnace  to  be  built  in 
which  you  can  make  cement  under 
actually  known  conditions  of  time  and 
temperature  and  the  condition  of  the 
flame  passing  through  it."  said  Prof. 


i     an  iiu.u  uie  tempera- 
at  any  point  so  that  the  furnace 
'will  not  vary  five  degrees. 

"I  take  a  mixture  of  clay  and  marl 
and   gradually  raise  the  temperature 
and  make  a  series  of  tests.     Then  I 
take  a  different  mixture  and  find  the 
influence  of  each  individual  constitu- 
ent upon  cement.     The  complications 
of  possibilities  of  the  different  condi- 
tions  of   mixture,   time   and   tempera- 
ture makes  the  series  long,  but  when 
1   finish  the  work  there  will  be  some 
hat  ought  to  be  of  great  com- 
mercial benefit  to  the  manufacturers." 
There  is  at  present  a  certain  air  of 
ery     abc  '     'he     manufacture  of 
cement.                       Campbell's  investi- 
Fgation  v.  ill  remove  this.    Cement  mak- 
ers now  are  men  who  have  learned  by 
experience  and  wcrk  by  "the  rule  of 
thumb,"  and  as  a  consequence  there  is 
general   but   not   systematic   informa- 
tion at  hand.  ,_:~ 
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BY  C.  A.  FAIRBANKS. 

"Helena,  or  tiie  Band  of  Hope,"  a 
Religions  Novel.  Soon  to  Be  Pub- 
lished. 

"Helena,  or  the  bond  of  hope,"  a  re- 
ligious novel  wriUen  by  C.  Albert  Fair- 
banks, a  blind  pianist  of  Worcester,  is 
expected  to  be  on  the  market  within  two 
weeks.  The  book  was  completed  several 
months  ago  and  the  author  had  difficulty 
In  having  the  work  published.  Those 
who  have  read  the  manuscript  say  the 
plot  is  well  developed  and  the  climaxes 
are  forceful  and  written  in  a  clever 
style. 

Mr.  Fairbanks  is  a  composer  of  piano 
selections.  His-  friends  arranged  a  benefit 
concert  Thursaay  night  in  A.  O.  H.  hall, 
when  he  played  three  original  composiJ 
tions  for  the  first  time  in  public.  Thesa 
will  be  placed  on  the  market  in  a  feW 
days,  and  Mr.  Fairbanks  expects  to  dc 
well  by  them. 

The  new  compositions  are  "A.  O.  H 
dedication  march,"  "March  of  the  Emme 
guards  of  Cuba,"  and  the  third  is  an  imi 
tation  of  piccolo  playing  with  band  ac 
companiment.  Sever'a-1  music  dealers  li 
Worcester  will  handle  the  new  music. 

HALIFAX  HERALD 


Talented  Text  Book  Writers. 


i 


A  phonetic  primer  in  raised  letters  lor 
'in,:    has    ins;    been    published    by 
the    America       P  inting    House    for    the 
ille.      This    work,    which 
ffl  I    by    competent 

crit,i<  -    prepared      by    -Miss      E.      S. 

Crow  '  .aura    B.   Newsom,   kin- 

dergarten   teachers   in   the  State   institu- 
te r    the   Blind    in    Raleigh.     It  is   a 
valui  ok    and    reflects    much   credit 

upon  them  and  upon   Prof-   E.   1'.  Moses, 

(icy      schools, 
whose  admirable  Phonic  Reader  furnish- 
be  new   publication. 

AUGUSTA  (Ua.l  llh.KA.Li.4 
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[■ ) 
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God's  Blind  Singer. 

Asbury  church,  where  a  great  revival 
is  now  in  progress,  is  highly  favored 
in  having  engaged  the  services  of  that 


MONDAY,    MAY,   12,    1902. 

FOR    BLIND    SCHOOL 

Dr     and    Mrs.    Fraser,    accompanied 
by  Miss  Albson  and  a  number  of  the 
pupils    of    the    School    for    the    Blind, 
leave    this    morning    by    the    Dominion 
Atlantic  railway,  far  a  two  weeks  tour 
to    the    western    part    of    the    province 
Concerts    and   public    meetings   are    to 
be   held    in   Bridgetown.    Digby,   Anna- 
polis,   Yarmouth.     M^ddleton      Bridge- 
water,     Lunenburg,     Kentville      ™<>1*; 
vine  and  Windsor.     The  reputation  of 
the  school  and  the  attainments  of   its 
Pupils  musical   and   otherwise    are  so 
well  and  favorably  known  as  to  make 
U  needless  to  call  the  attention  of  the 
peopTe    in    the    western    towns     to    the 
concerts   about   to   be  given,     but    our 
SSS.  *£  ™.  fan  to  £-*»- 

.■■■ 


■ 


-  the  singing   years  of  age.  £"";"'  fhfs'blindners   is 
for  the  revival  during  the  coming  week     Cc°Xa  bv  the  excessive  heat 
He    will    arrive    <m    Monday,    and    take    *rom  th€'  *laSS  furnace- 
charge  of   the   music   that  night. 

Anyone  of  his  thrilling  solos  is  a 
treat  to  the  heart  that  is  not  "fit  for 
treason,  stratagems  and  spoils."  Go 
out  to  hear  him  and  be  enriched  in 
soul. 


John  and  Mary  MeCay,  hoth  nlind.jravc 
mi  entertainment   of  nm  'i'  "•"'!  mrp '^na- 
tions last   evening  ai   Father  Mathew  hall. 
Irish  humor  and  pathos  formed  the  matter 
,,|  most  of  the  selections  Riven.      I  lie  work 
was  ol  Rood  finality  and  the  audience  wo* 
fPP.-iM.ive.     Kspeciall?  taking  were  "Kil- 
lamc'y  "  ««ng  by  Miss  MoCay,  and  "A  Jolly 
1  'J.  iLanul.."  by  Mr  McCay.    Among  the 
selection*  given   were  a  duet,     O.  that  we 
™  were   Maying,"   a   baritone  «olo, 
Tell  of  St  Marv'ts,"  a  comi* 
,' 1     ,ii.p   'The  Old  RollicKei 
Lolo    "85    Sweet    Bird."     In    the   impe, 
Snition™ tie  wonder  ol  the  audience 
Stnntlv  aroused  that  a  blind  manj" 
muW»W        "rnil 
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MANAGERS  INSPECT  SCHOOL 

Improvement*  Reeoinmended— 
To  Raise  Garden  Truck. 

The  first  monthly  inspection  of  the 
State  School  for  the  Blind  under  the 
new  law  was  held  Monday  afternoon. 
The  members  of  the  Board  of  Managers 
present  were  Cortland  Crossman  of 
Alexander;  Mrs.  J.  W.  Humphrey  of 
Warsaw;  H  S.  Ostrander  of  Knowles- 
ville  and  George  E.  Perrin  of  Batav.a. 

It  has  been  decided  that  the  school 
will  go  into  agricultre  more  than  it 
nas  heretofore  in  order  that  they  may 
raise  some  supplies  for  the  school, 

The  Board  recommended  a  number  of 
improvements.  A  vestibule  to  the 
the  hospital,  some  changes  in  the  heat- 
ing apparatus,  repairs  to  the  pipe  organ 
and  the  repairing  of  a  sewer. 

Supt,  Burrit  was  authorized  to  ene-aee 
board  for  the  summer  for  some  pupils 
who  were  county  charges.  The  bids  for 
coal  Were  unopened  as  they  were  some 
other  coal  dealers  who  desired  to  bid. 
The  next  meeting  will  be  ^'*  •>-■-     ■■•  ' 


Clipping  From 


BLIND    PENSION    SOCIETY. 


Lord  Egertonof  Tatton  presided  last  evening  at  a  festival 
dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  the  Royal  Blind  Pension 
,  Society,  held  at  the  Whitehall  Rooms,  Hotel  Metropole. 
The  company  included  the  Duke  of  Grafton  (president), 
Canon  M'Cormick,  Mr.  J.  C.  Bumstead  (treasurer).  Dr. 
W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Mr.  P.  R.  Pocock  (hon.  secre- 
tary), and  about  one  hundred  ladies  and  gentlemen.  The 
usual  loyal  and  patriotic  toasts  having  been  duly  honoured, 
the  chairman  gave  the  toast  of  the  evening,  "  Prosperity 
to  the  Society."  He  said  he  had  taken  an  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  since  he 
had  been  a  member  of  the  Royal  Commission  for  the 
Blind.  The  society  looked  after  the  blind  in 
their  mature  years.  While  in  1881  the  percentage 
of  blind  was  1,027,  it  was  now  785  per  million. 
In  the  past  year  the  society  had  paid  1,080  pensions  to 
blind  recipients  at  a  cost  of  £7,525,  beeides  distributing  gifts 
to  approved  candidates  of  £105.  The  society  had  800 
almoners  distributed  all  over  the  country,  and  it 
had  alHO  granted  several  memorial  pensions.  The  ad- 
ministrative expenses  were  very  small,  most  of  the 
officials  giving  their  service*".  Of  their  pensioners 
those  over  75  years  of  age  rectived  £15,  20  others  £12,  and 
32  smaller  sums.  Their  income  from  annual  subscriptions 
was  £4,000  only,  leaving  a  large  amount  to  be  found  by 
private  subscriptions.  At  the  present  time  they  had  200 
candidates  waiting  for  election,  solely  dependent  on 
the  support  the  society  received  from  the  public.  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bumstead  (treasurer)  replied,  remarking  that  the 
society  had  only  five  years'  income  to  go  on  with,  and  it 
would  not  bo  able  to  increase  the  number  of  its  pensioners 
unless  the  amount  of  subscriptions  was  very  largely 
increased.  The  hon.  secretary,  Mr.  P.  R.  Pocock,  after- 
wards announced  the  list  of  subscriptions,  which,  in- 
cluding £25  from  the  chairman  and  a  similar  sum  from  the 
Duke  of  Grafton,  amounted  to  £1,222.  The  "Health  of 
the  Chairman  "  was  cordially  received  before  the  company 
separated.  
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|  BLIND  DEPARTMENT. 

8 mmmmmmmm 

The   Bill  to  Promote  the    circula- 
tion uf  Reading  Mattbb  among 
thus  Blind. 

The  letter  from  Senator  Eikius,  ap- 
pended to  this  paragruph,  relates  to  this 
matter  of  free  postage  for  the  books  in 
raised  letteis. 


other  schools  is  afforded  in  keeping  it 
before  the  minds  of  the  committee  and 
others.  H.   II.   J. 


Senate  of  the  United  States, 

Committee  on  Interstate  Commerce. 

Washington,  April  29th,  1902. 

Phof.  II.  II.  Johnson, 
Komney,  W.  Va. 
DeaiiSih:  —  I     have    just    read     with 


interest  your  letter  of  the    28th    inst.      I 

have  tried  to  call     this    bill     up     in     the  -  books  might  have  some  attention    at    the 


epuipped  with  the  machinery  invented  by 
Siipt.  Hall,  of  Jacksonville,  with  which 
they  prepare  their  music.  The  desire  is 
expressed  for  a  complete  plant  lor  print- 
ing all  the  hooks  needed.  It  looks  as  if 
the  matter  of  making  books  might  have 
indeed  no  end,  as  Solomon  foresaw  long 
ago.  If  it  should  result  in  giving  us 
books  fresh  and  quite  up  to  date,  printed 
from  the  very  freshest  and  best  editions, 
it  might  do  much  for  the  furtherance  of 
the  education  of  the  blind.  This  inater 
of  a    more    careful     overhauling    of    the 


The  distinguished   Senator   introduced  j  Committee  several  times,  but  so  far  have 


this  bill  last  session,  that  is,  in  the  otttb 
Cong  ress,  and  secured  its  passage  by  that 
body;  but  it  was  held  up  in  the  House 
for  want  of  time.  He  re-iutroduced  it  iu 
the  early  days  of  the  present  term,  and 
this  time  had  it  committed  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  l'ustoilices  aud  Post  loads.  This 
seems  to  be  the  time  for  the  friends  of 
the  measure  to  help  it  along.  It  is  wisely 
su«-<resled  that  the  heads  of  the  several 
institutions  urge  upon  their  Senators  and 
Representatives  the  importance  of  the 
measure,  aud  piess  particularly  on  the 
commit  tee  iu  whose  hands  it  now  is  the 
importance  of  ils  early  consideiation. 

Iu   britf,  it  jiovidtfe  lot  tie   lite  tran- 
sportation of  books    iu    embossed    char- 
acters Iroui  the  several  depositories  iu  the 
schools   aud     public    libraries    to    blind 
leaders  and  back     again    to    the    deposi 
lories,  free    of    postage.      The    proposed 
limit  of  weight  was    seven     pounds.     In 
the  favorable  report    secured     from     the 
committee  on  Education  this    limit    was 
reduced  to  four  pounds,  and  this   I     have 
uot  been  able  to  get  restored.    The   Cana- 
dian law  on  the  same  subject  permits  the 
carriage  of  seven  pounds,     which     would 
meet    our     wants     better.      If    any      one 
would  be  disposed  to  add  a  lecoiumeuda- 
lion  on  the  subject  iu  auy  correspondence 
with  those  iu  charge  of  the  Bill,  it  might 
be    more     effectual     thau   what     we  have 
been  able  to  do, 

I  am  leaving  no  stone  unturned  t<> 
secure  the  passage  of  the  Bill,  and  in 
this  effort  Mr.  Iiuckir  gives  me  the 
heartiest  cooperation.      He  permits  ine  to 


not  succeeded.  The  Session  has  been  a 
very  busy  one,  and  we  have  been  crowded 
for  time.  My  suggestion  is  that  you  have 
the  heads  of  other  Blind  Institutions  in 
the  country  influence  the  Senators  and 
Representatives  from  the  States  in  which 
they  are  located.  This  would  be  the 
best  way  to  urge  upon  the  Committee 
the  necessity  of  early  action.  You  can 
depend  upon  me  to  help  iu  any  way  I  ATE 
possibly  can. 

Ver\  truly  you  is, 

S.  B.  Elkins. 


coming      meeting    of    the    trustees      at 
Raleigh. 

They  appear  to  use  the  physical  train- 
ing there  as  a  means  to  an  end.  and  uot 
as  an  end  itself.  They  depend  on  it  for 
the  improvement  of  the  health  and 
carriage  of  their  pupils,  and  not  to  make 
athletes  of  them. 


The  Indiana    Report. 
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BLIND  HYMN  WRITER 
TALKS  TO  PUPILS 


Bupt.  George  S.  Wilson  of  the  Indiana 
School  for  the  Blind  is  out  in  the  55th 
Report  of  his  institution.  This  school 
was  organiiwd  in  1847,  and  has  run  its 
numbers  up  till  they  count  at  times  more 
than  150  pupils.  The  surprise  is,  that  in 
so  large  and  populous  a  State  as  Indiana, 
the  numbers  are  not  much  larger.  In- 
dianapolis is  u  delightful  place  for  such  a 
school,  and  the  school  is  worthy  of  its 
surrounding.  It  enjoyed  the  compliment 
of  a  session  of  the  American  Association 
of  Instructors  of  the  Blind  in  1871  the  life 
time  of  Supt.  W.  C.  Churchman,  when 
the  writer  had  the  honor  of  representing 
these  schools. 

This  report  is  valuable  for  the  tables 
exhibiting  the  course  of  study  for  the 
different  departments  of  the  school  and 
the  programmes  of  daily  exercises  now  in 
force  there.  The  importance  attached  to 
to  the  work  in  the  industrial  department, 
and  the  incentives  offered  to  stimulate 
rffort  among  the  pupils,  is  worthy  of  all 
praise.  They  have  created  by  slow  and 
feeble  means  a  fund  for  equipping  the 
pupils  for  work  when  tluy  have  finished 
the  course;  when  such  equipment    might 


use  his  name  in  iuvoking  the  aid  of    the  not  be  within    the    possibilities    of    the 

,    ,      ci  i       i    e      .1      or     i  on  nils  themselves.      Thus  they    have    put 
managements  of  the  Schools  for  the  Blind  I 

in  the    Cuited     in     furtherancs    of    the 


very  many  people  into  the  several     kinds 
of    work    for     which     the    school     h  is  so 
measure.  |  welj     prepared     them,      such    as      piano 

The  Bill  to  Promote  the  Higher  Educa-  tUning,  broom  making,  and  the  like. 
tion  of  the  Blind  &c.  is  dividing  atten  This  fund  has  now  to  its  credit  the  snug 
tion  with  this  bill,  and  is  having  hear-  sum  of  nearly  eight  hundred  dollars, 
ings  from  its  promoters.  The  fear  is  I  note  that  the  New  York  points  are 
that  the  importance  of  this  measure  of  used  in  the  literary  work,,  and  the 
ours  will  be  lost  sight  of  in  the  other  Braille  system  exclusively  in  the  music 
interest  unless  the  aid    of    some    of    the     work.     They  have  the  fine  printing  plant 


Fanny  Crosby  Addresses  Sunday 
School  Classes  and  Is  the  Prin- 
cipal Speaker  at  the  Y.  M.  C. 
A.  Meeting. 

Fanny  Crosby,  the  blind  hymn  writer 
and  composer  of  such  well-known  hymns 
as  "Saved  By -Grace,"  "Safe  in  the  Arms 
of  Jesus"  and  "Rescue  the  Perishing," 
spent  yesterday  in  this  city.  Early  in 
the  afternoon  she  spoke  before  the 
Sunday  school  of  Bethany  Presby- 
terian Church,  and  in  the  evening  she 
gave  a  short  talk  at  Houston  Memorial 
Church,  Eleventh  Street  and  Lehigh 
Avenue. 

Mi?s  Crosby  was  the  principal  speaker 
at  the  Sunday  afternoon  service  of  the 
Central  Branch,  Young  Men's  Christ- 
ian Association,  at  Fifteenth  and  Chest- 
nut Streets,  Her  talk  on  "Search  the 
Scriptures"  was  preceded  by  the  rendi- 
tion of  some  of  her  favorite  Gospel  se- 
lections by  Prof,  and  Mrs.  Lowe.  One  of 
these  was  Miss  Crosby's  "I  Shall  Know 
Him  by  the  Print  of  the  Nails  in  His 
Hands."  In  the  course  of  her  talk  the 
blind  composer  said:— 

"You  and  I  should  search  the  Scrip- 
tures because  they  testify  of  the  good 
woras  of  God;  because  they  are  the 
only  rules  to  direct  us  in  our  pilgrim- 
age to  the  celestial  city.  The  Scriptures 
should  be  searched  with  an  earnest  dc«- 
sire  to  be  led  by  them. 

"There  is  no  book  so  full  of  interest, 
of  imagery,  of  poetry  and  theology  as 
the  Bible.  But  for  the  Bible  where 
would  we  hi'  to-day.  It  guided  our 
forefathers  to  Plymouth  Rock,  and  the 
same  book  is  still  guiding  those  who  are 
following    the    American    flag.' 


M  HH       ^ 
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Blind  for  40  Years,  a  Seeming 
Miracle  Gives  Sight  to  William 


Sarnms 


He  Sees  Like  a  Boy. 


To    pass    from    blindness    to    clear- 

•htedness  in  the  space  of  a  minute, 
ot  the  luck  which  befalls  most  peo- 
ple afflicted  with  loss  of  eyesight; 
fcut  William  R.  Samms  of  Wyandotte, 
&  veteran  of  the  civil  and  Mexican 
;*vars,  and  79  years  old  to  boot,  has 
Bust  enjoyed  this  extraordinary  expe- 
dience. After  having  been  totally  blind 
(n  his  left  eye  for  40  years,  and  seeing, 
(very  faintly  and  uncertainly  with  his 
right  through  glasses,  he  now  pos- 
sesses eyesight  as  keen  and  strong  as 
B.  young  man's.  William  Samms  be- 
came blind  40  years  ago,  and  after  con- 
sulting oculists  and  undergoing  sev- 
eral' operations,  continued  blind.  He 
liad  at  last  given  up  hope  and  was  re- 
signed to  die  blind.  He  had  only  eye- 
eight  enough  to  enable  him  to  crawl 
around,  without  the  aid  of  a  dog.  T'henl 
one  day  he  was  given  temporary  em- 
ployment in  the  Michigan  Alkali 
works,  and  standing  over  a  pot  of  boii- 
Ing  caustic  the  fumes  entered  the  eye1 
and  in  some  remarkable  way  cut  away 
the  dimness  that  had  obscured  his 
eight  for  two-score  years,  and  the  old 
Wan  saw  as  well  as  he  did  when  ho 
•was  20  years  old.  A  News-Tribune  re- 
porter visited  him  in  Wyandotte  a  few 
days  ago.  He  was  attired  in  overalls 
and  a  broad  hat.  ITo  was  as  happy  as 
a  child  over  his  restoration. 

"Doesn't  it  feel  good  to  see  again?" 
he  was  asked. 

"It  <lo,"   he   answered  pimply. 

Then    the    old    man  I    his    logs 

and  "blinked  hia  eyes. slowly,  as  though 
the    wonder    had   con  i.    again  to 

him.     Afl  mute's  thought  he  be- 

wail to  talk. 


"I  can  see  better'n  I  could  when  I 
was  a  boy.  I  bet  I  can  see  better' n 
you.  I  couldn't  hardly  find  my  way 
about  before,  and  now  I  can  go  any- 
wheres. My  brother,  he  lives  down  in 
Indiana  where  I  come  from,  and  when 
he  heard  tell  of  how  I  got  my  sight 
back,  he  wrote  up  and  asked  if  it 
(mightn't  do  him  some  good  if  he  came 
up  here  and  got  the  steam  in  his  eyes 
too.  But  ye  know  his  eyes  are  blind 
from  old  age.  It  wouldn't  do  them 
any  good,"  and  78-year-old  William 
Samms  smiled  delightedly  as  he 
thought  of  his  own  youth  which  per- 
mitted such  a  recovery. 

"I  feel  like  a  different  man,"  he  went 
on.  "It  makes  a  man  feel  differently 
when  he  can  see  good.  That  day  -when 
I  went  home  to  dinner  I  hardly  knew 
mv  nenhew's  homo  when  I  came  to  it. 
It  looked  20  times  as  big  and  new  as 
it  ever  had  before.  I  had  to  stop  ami 
look  at  it  for  two  or  three  minutes  be- 
fore I  dared  to  go  in." 

Mr.  Samms  smiled  innocently.  He 
Smiles  all  the  time  now.  When  at  work 
he  breaks  into  chuckles  of  subdued 
mirth.  When  talking  to  people  he 
unexpectedly  stops  in  the  middle  of  a 
sentence  to  smile  happily  over  his  good 
luck. 

"I  knew  it  was  coming  as  soon  as 
I  felt  my  eye  watering,"  he  con- 
tinued. "It  didn't  hurt  a  bit.  I  was 
just  leaning  over  the  pots,  when  I 
felt  something  dripping  from  my  eye, 
and  I  put  my  hand  up  and  rubbed 
it,  and  the  first  thing  I  knew  I  could 
see  as  well  as  you  could.  They  had 
been  at  me  telling  me  to  be  careful 
and  not  get  any  of  the  stuff  in  my 
eye,  and  all  that.  I  guess  they  didn't 
expect  I  was  going  to  get  cured  that 
way.  When  I  looked  up  there  was 
a  man  near  me,  and  he  looked  so 
bright,  I  thought  maybe  he  must  be 
standing  in  the  sun,  #id  then  it 
struck  me  that  it  was  my  eye  was 
better. 

"I  guess  I  capered  around  some. 
"I    took    the    young    man     by     the 
arms   and   I    said: 

•'  'You're  the  first  man  I  have  seen 
in   40  years.' 

"I  felt  better'n  than  if  I  had  got 
a  fortune.  The  men,  they  all  came 
around  and  looked  at  my  eye.  They 
couldn't  believe  it,  that  I  had  been 
cured.  They  all  looked  different  to 
me.  It  seemed  like  they  was  a  new- 
set  of  men.  When  I  see  them  now- 
adays I  remember  all  their  faces, 
but  before  that  I  wouldn't  have  been 
able  to  remember  them  apart  if  I 
had  stayed   there   a  year." 

Mr.  Samms  dropped  into  cogitation 
again.  He  looked  pensively  at  the 
toe  of  his  whitened  boot.  Then  his 
smile   came.\ 

"See  them  words  on  that  fence 
there,"  he  cried.  "I  couldn't  read  a 
scrap  of  that  before,  and  now  I  can 
read  'cm  as  well  as  /anybody  from 
here.  And  see  that  ipd  house  away 
off  there,"  pointing  /o  a  house  two 
blocks  away.  "I  oran  see  that  as 
plain  as  day.  I  can^tell  a  man  across 
the.  street.  A  few  days  ago  I  couldn't 
tell  a  man  from  a  woman  if  they 
were  beside  me.  It's  almost  worth 
losing  your  sight  to  get  it  back 
again." 

Mr.  Samms  took  off  his  hat,  rubbed 
his  head,    put  his  hat  on  again.  Then 
passed    his    hand    over   his   whisk- 


ers,  and  reflected  again.  vHe  is  a 
most  deliberate  old  man.  a  specula- 
tive, mild,  good-humored  Yankee,  wno 
thinks  five  times  before  he  speaKs 
once,  and  then  thinks  long  over  what 
he  has  said. 

"I  used  to  stammer,  too."  he  broke 
out  "i  couldn't  talk  straight  on,  like 
other  people.  I  would  say  a  few 
things,  and  then  I  would  have  to 
ip  and  stutter  like,  but  now  you 
I  can  talk.  Ever  since  njy  eyes 
got  better  i  haven't  been  bothered, 
at  all  by  not  being  abl*  to  ^ n. 
It's    funny.    Isn  t    it .      1  or  . 

have  stammered,  and  now  I  *oni 
stammer  at  all.  I  can  talk  hater 
now  than  I  could  before  just  tne 
same  as  I  tan  sec  better  and* 
Mr.    Samms    swung    his    heavy    boot 

Jn^'knowhowIlostmyeycsS:' 
It   was  in  the  war.     I  was  in  an  Oh- 
regiment,   and  we  were  crossing  with 
ae    cannons.      All    at    once    a    shell 
from    the    other    side   came    over      i 
~ot    into    the    mouth    of    our    cannon 
and  bunted  it  up.  oompletest  you  ever 
gaw.     I  don't  know  where  I  went  but 
I    know    they   picked    me   up ^  25   feet 
away  and  thought  I  was  dead      A  bit 
of    the   shell   had    gone   clean    througn 
my  mouth -in  one  cheek  and  out  the 
other.      You    can    see    where   it    made 
its  mark.     It  took  some  of  my  teeth 
away,   and  they  thought  I  was  dead, 
sure.      They    almost    had    me    on    the 
dead  heap,  when  someone  thought  to 
try    and    bring   me    around-and   they 
did. 

But  it  was  only  a  couple  of  days  af- 
terward that  my  sight  began  to  fail 
me  It  went  slowly,  and  pretty  soon 
I  couldn't  see  out  of  the  left  eye  at 
all  It's  been  that  way  ever  since. 
Then  the  right  e>ye  began  to  get 
misty. 

Doctors  Couldn't  Cure  Him. 


ferent  parts  of  the  country  ana  now  in 
his  old  age,  when  in  the  course  of  na- 
ture he  should  be  thinking  of  refuse 
In  these  homes,  he  finds  himself  for 
the  first  time  able  to  work  and  support 
himself.  lie  has  a  pension  from  the 
government  and  earns  from  $1  to  $1  23 
a  day  working  for  the  Alkali  Co. 

One    of    the    superintendents    at    the 

lower    works      of      the    Alkali    Co.    in 

Wyandotte  was  approached  by  old  Mr. 

I  Samms    for   w-ork   a    couple    of    vveeks 

ago.    The  superintendent  is  an  old  sol- 
r  himself,  and  the  sight  of  a  com- 
rade looking  for  work  appealed  to  nini. 
Notwithstanding    that    the    man    was 
practically  blind  he  determined  to  give 
him  some  easy,  light  work,  and  placed 
him  in  the  caustic  department,  where 
the  foreman  gave  him  easy  work.  Sud- 
denly he  noticed  the  old  man  jumping 
about  and  creating  a  great  to-do.    He 
went  up  and  found  him  joyfully  pro- 
claiming   that    he    had    recovered    his 
eyesight.    He    looked    at    his    eye    and 
found    that    the   film    had    gone.       The 
men  were  filled  with  wonder. 
1        Since     that    Samms      has     cleaned 
bricks.    The  old  man  works  as  cheer- 
fully  as   a   child   at   play.    His    reflec- 
tions are   pleasant,   and   a   misfortune, 
it  would  seem,   could  hardly  take  the^ 
smile  out  of  his  face,  he  is  so  happy  at 
his    restored    eyesight.    He    lives    with 

the  best,  and  now  with  restored  eye- 
sight he  declares  he  is  good  for  an  un- 
limited time  in  this  world.  ^ 


"I  went  to  lots  of  doctors.  They 
couldn't  do  nothin'.  So  you  see  it 
was  a  mighty  surprise  to  me  when  1 
got  my  sight  back. 

"I'd  like  to  live  for  40  years  now. 
It's  like  living  all  over  again.  And 
I  can  do  lots  more  work.  They  got 
me  cleaning  bricks  now,  and  I  ca* 
clean  eight  bricks  new,  to  one  be- 
fore." 

He  chuckled.  It  was  a  pleasant 
thought  to  realize  that  he  was  user 
ful  now  at  the  age  of  79,  after  10 
years  of  uselessness. 

"Yes,  I  like  to  work  now.  I  am 
goin'  to  stay  right  here  and  work 
around  as  long  as  they  will  have  me. 
I  can  earn  money,  too.  It's  a  long 
lime  since  I  earn't  any  money, 
makes  a  man  feel  different.  Every 
day  seems  lovely  now.  If  it's  rainy 
even  I  like  it  because  I  can  see  some- 
thing, anyway.  And  I  like  to  meet 
people  lots  better  now,  because  I  can 
«ee  their  faces,  and  I  can  understand 
what  they  say  better.  You  wouldn't 
know  what  a  big  change  it  made,  un- 
less you  had  been  blind,  too,  your- 
self-" „*,  , 
"Do    you    think    the    cure    will    last, 

Mr.    Samms?" 

"Oh  I  guess  it  will,"  answered  the 
old  man  philosophically;  "my  eyes 
was  never  better  before  like  this.  I 
think  I  can  see  better  out  of  the  eye 
that  was  all  blind  than  I  can  out  of 
the  other  one.  It  is  a  little  stiff  yet, 
but  that  is  all." 

For  a  man  79  years  old  Mr.  Samms 
indeed  has  a  remarkable  looking  pair 
of  eyes.  They  are  as  blue  as  tur- 
quoise and  look  strong  and  clear  as  a 
child's  would.  They  are  not  very  ex- 
pressive eyes,  and  look  much  the  same 
at  all  times.  Before  his  cure  his  left 
eve  seemed  to  be  covered  with  a  film 
which  gave  it  a  bluish  white  appear- 
ance, but  that  has  cleared  away  as 
completely  as  though  it  never  had 
been  there. 

Eye  Bluer  Than  Ever. 

The  eye  even  looks  a  little  stronger 
and  a  little  bluer  than  the  other  one. 
During  the  prime  of  his  life  William 
Samms  lived  in  soldiers'  homes  in  dif- 


^GAVESAMMS_ 
^CK  HIS  SIGHT 

w;th  I.  S.  Owen,  M.  D. 
Interview  Witn  j-  »*• 

(Specialist  for  the  'Eye  and  Ear). 

The  case  of  William  Samms,  whose 
sight  was  suddenly  restored  while 
working  amid  the  fumes  of  caustic, 
was  certainly  a  remarkable  one 
and  one  which  should  give  material 
for    thought    and    investigation    to 

oculists. 

Without  having  examined  Samms 
before  and  after  the  event,  it  is  of 
course  impossible  to  give  an  exact 
diagnosis,  but  as  far  as  I  can  judge 
from  the  reports  that  have  come 
under  my  notice,  there  are  two  hy- 
potheses upon  which  the  restora- 
tion of  Samms' s  sight  might  rest. 

The  first  is  that  the  so-called  film 
over  the  eye  was  a  growth  such  as 
is  known  among  physicians  as 
"pterygium,"  and  which  in  some  of 
its  varieties,  may  be  removed  by  an 

application  of  nitrate  of  silver.    In 
that  case  the  caustic  fumes  might 
have  shriveled  and  loosened  it,  and 
in   rubbing   the   eye    Samms   might 
have  rubbed  the  growth  off.     This 
hypothesis  is  scarcely  a  likely  one, 
however,    because   Samms   says   he 
had  consulted  oculists  in  other  cit- 
ies   and  if  the  growth  had  been  a 
pterygium    an    oculist    would    have 
removed  it.    That  operation  is  easy. 
A  more  likely  hypothesis,   in  my 
mind,   is  that  the  optic  nerve  had 
deteriorated  in  consequence  of  the 
shock   caused  by   the   explosion   of 
the  shell,  of  which  Samms  speaks, 
and  had   become   practically   dead. 
The  fumes  of  caustic  entering  the 
eye   might   have   caused   an    irrita- 
tion to  the  nerve-set  up,  in  fact, 


an  action  somewhat  similar  to  that     ' 
caused   by  a  mustard  plaster  when     \ 
applied  to  other  parts  of  the  body,     j 
and    this     might    excite     the,    optic     1 
nerve    and    restore    new    life    to    it.     , 
This    theory    leaves    the    so-called     < 
film  over  Samms's  eye  unexplained, 
but  it  is  most  likely  that  there  was     , 
no   real   film    there.     The   deadness     • 
of  the  optic  nerve  would  impart  a 
dead  appearance  to  the  eye  which, 
to   the   uninitiated,   might  be   mis- 
taken for  a  film,  and  that  may  have 
been  the  case  with  Samms. 

To  my  mind  these  are  probably  the 
true  explanations.  Such  an  event 
might  be  investigated  with  good 
results  by  the  profession.  It  is 
the   first   case   of   the   kind   I   have 

heard  of. 

• 


COLORADO  INDEX.     MAY  i,  1902. 
Those  in  charge  of  the    com- 
ing   convention    for    American 
Instructors  of  the  Blind    to    be 
held     at    Raleigh,   seem    to    be 
bent  upon  making  the  gather- 
ing: a  success.  With  this  in  view 
they  have  sent    notices    to    the 
different   Schools    asking   that 
suggestions  be  made  regarding 
topics  to  be  discussed.     It  is  to 
be  hoped  that  a  number  of  live 
practical     subjects    will    come 
before  the    convention.     There 
is  a  serious  need  of  up  to    date 
point     text     books,      and     the 
conductor  of  these  pages  trusts 
that  a   question    of    such    vital 
importance  as  this  will    not  be 
overlooked.         Persons        who 
have  had 'from  five  to  ten  years 
actual    experience  in    teaching 
the  blind  ought  to    be    able   to 
offer      valuable        suggestions 
along  this    line.     Let    us    hope 
that    the    coming   together    of 
these  instructors  this    summer 
may  result  in    much    good    for 
the  blind. 
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BOOKS  FOR  THE  BUND 


UG 


AT  THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARY 


I 


The!.-    ifle    lifly-eight    books    in    the 
Public  library  printed  in  the  New- 
point  for  the  blind.    The  collection 
fiists    of   biography,    poetry,    music    and 
'ii.    « 
The   blind    people   here  are   s< 
toined    to    corning-    to    the    library    that 
they   entei    the   door,   come   iu   thi 

ing  window,  have  their  books 
checked  off  and  go  to  the  counter  for 
another  without  a  mistake  and  the  as- 
sistant is  often  surprised  to  find  that 
the  patron  she  is  waiting  on  can  not 
see.  They  come  alone  or  in  pairs,  hut 
always  without  a  guide. 

The  books  for  the  blin  1  ai  the 

size  of   \  s  dictionary.     They  are 

printed   on   a    prepared   paper   which   is 
very  light  so  that  the  books  have  little 
re  weight  than  an  ordinary  volume. 
The   blind   read   by  a  system  «>i    ra 
points     oi      dots,   the     combination     of 

entific  principles. 

greatly  facilitated  tbeir 

education.  .  They    read    by    passing   the 

Finger  over  the   points.      The  sense 

pi   touch  is  phenomenally  developed  by 

Che  bin 

I  he  al  of  the  blind  was  invent- 

ed   by   Charles    Barbier,   a    frenchman, 
and  modified  by  Louis  Braille,  who  was 
a  blind  man  himself.     The  Braille  sys- 
-  the  Inst  one  to  be  used  to  any 
■i-ii'       I;    consists,  of  six  dots  or 
n  two  parallel,  vertical  lines  of 
three  ua<  h.      rhese  points  can  be  com- 
bined to  give  sixty-three  different  signs 
includii  .  ts,  musical  notation  and 

figures.  I'm  instance,  .  combination  of 
three  points  in  the  form  of  a  trianglt 
,  eprepents  a   l<  I 

William    B.    Waite,   instructor   in   the 

blind    insiii'  \Vw    York,    used    the 

lie  system  as  a  basis  and  simplified 

He    was    the   origina- 

of    i  li<-    NTevv    York    point    which    is 

us-'d  in  both   America  and  Kurope.  The 

[system  is  very  simple  and  can  be  learu- 

,  oil  very  readily.     A  man  of  sixty  learn- 

1  d   i  i  ,'iat  he  could 

id    by    himself   in    three   days. 

I  by  'he  blind  in 
writing  also.  They  use  a  stencil  upon 
stii'l'   paper   especially   prepared    for  the 

iper   from    righl      to 

-o  ii   is  i .  ad   fi  om   left    to  right,  as 

a   guidi ide  oi    two  piei 

J    or    rubber   is   used    to      keep      the 


dues    straight,    and     the    combinations 
together. 

Helen  Keller,  the  deaf  and  blind  girl 
who  was  recently  graduated  from  Har- 
vard, has  finished  a  story  of  her  life. 
and  in  writing  she  used  the  Braille 
sysiem.  After  it  was  written  the 
points  had  to  be  read  by  the  sensitive 
fingers,  corrected  and  rewritten  on  a 
typewriter,  which  was  especially  de- 
signed for  her.  The  work  she  put  on 
this  book  can  hardly  be  imagined.  As 
site  is  deaf  and  dumb,  no  one  speaks 
to  her.  and  she  cannot  talk,  neither 
can  she  see.  With  her  magic  fingers 
site  tises  her  stencil  and  expresses  her 
thoughts.  Her  friends,  through  this 
Same  medium,  can  talk  to  her.  Her 
typewriter  has  keys  representing-  the 
point  system,  with  the  different  letters 
on  the  type  wheel;  thus,  she  finds  a 
way  of  communicating  with  the  out- 
side world  through  a  somewhat  com- 
plicated medium,   but  a    very  efficacious 

O.l". 

Mr.  I'tley  of  the  Detroit  public 
library  has  a  larger  collection  of  books 
for  the  blind  than  the  Milwaukee  lib- 
rary. He  is  much  in  favor  of  sending 
tale  books  to  the  homes  of  the  blind 
throughout    the   state. 

"Unless  litis  can  be  done,"  he  said 
at  a  meeting  of  librarians,  "the  books 
will  stand  on  the  shelves  while  there 
are  hundreds  whose  lives  are  cast  in 
the  shadows,  hungering  for  them. 
Many  of  the  blind  are  more  or  less 
helpless  and  cannot  come  alone  to  the 
library,  in  the  country  the  blind  are 
especially  helpless.  If  the  book  could 
be  sent  to  the  postoffice  on  a  small 
guarantee  fund,  it  would  bring  a  ray 
of  light  into  the  dark  world  of  the 
man    or   woman   Who  cannot  see." 

Mr.  t'tley  thinks  that  it  would  be  an 
excellent  thing  to  turn  the  books  over 
to  the  slate  and  have  some  systepri  of 
sending  them  to  the  rural  homes.  "It 
might  not  be  out  of  place  to  suggest 
that  the  Wisconsin  Library  commis- 
sion who  are  doing  much  in  sending 
read  in;;  matter  to  desolate  homes  in 
their  traveling  libraries,  might  take 
the  matter  in  hand,"  he  says. 

It  has  been  a  noticeable  fact  that  the 
blind     are     very     fond     of    poetry,       and 
thoso    who  come  to  the  Milwaukee  lib- 
cception    to      the      rule. 
Thi  y    are    especially    fond    of   Longfel- 
low,     Whi  titer,       Bryant,      Byron      and 
•speare.      living's    sketch    book 
>pular. 
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BLIND  DEPARTMENT,  1 

i  .H 

A  Plea  for    Fkeh;    Postage   on    Books 
fok  the  Blind. 


The  Bill  to  Promote  the  Circulation  of 
Reading  Matter  among  the  Bliud  is  still 
iu  the  bauds  <>l  the  Semite  Committee  ou 
Post  Offices  and  Post  Roads,  awaiting 
the  kiudly  touch  that  will  bring  it  back 
to  the  Senate  with  favorable  recommen- 
dation. 

An  Act  of  Congress,  entiled  an  Act  to 
Promote  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
approved  Feb.  27;  187't,  sets  apart  the 
sum  of  $200,000  to  be  permanently  iu- 
ve&ted  iu  securities  of  the  United  States, 
the  proceeds  of  which  shall  be  for  ever 
applied,  through  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind  at  Louisville,  Ky  , 
to  the  making  of  books  and  apparatus 
used  iu  the  education  of  the  blind,  to  be 
aunually  distribued  to  the  schools  for 
the  blind  iu  the  several  states  in  the  pro- 
portion of  the  attendance  ol  pupils.  For 
almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  this  mag- 
nificieut  but  just  benefaction  has  been 
available  for  tlie  youthful  blind  of  the 
country  iu  the  schools;  and  the  books  iu 
embossed  characters  have  multiplied  a 
amazingly.  The  catalogues  now  embrace 
neaily  or  quite  every  title  iu  popular 
literature  and  technical  subjects.  We 
have  fiction  from  '  Robinson  Crusoe'  to 
the  "The  Mai  ble  Faun;"  in  allegory, 
Irom  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress''  to  the 
"Tale  of  a  Tub:" iii  short  tales,  a  rapidly 
multiplying  variety;  ni  history  and  bio- 
graphy, a  range  of  choice  which  would 
have  been  well  nigh  unimaginable  fifty 
years  ago;  in  poetry,  a  collection  which, 
in  whole  or  iu  pait,  illustrates  every  con- 
siderable writer;  and  in  miscellaneous 
nading,  scores  and  hundreds  of  book's. 
Careful,  judicious,  conservative  men  are 
charged  with  the  selection  of  the  books 
to  be  printed,  and  the  consequence  is 
that  we  have  in  these  special  catalogues 
only  the  very  cream  of  the  world's  best 
thought.  1  believe  it  would  do  no 
violence  to  the  truth  to  suppose  that  the 
entire  catalogue  of  books  in  raised  letters 
would,  in  the  ink  editions,  constitute 
the  finest  and  very  best  library  of  equal 
numbers  in  the  world.  At  the  least,  ihat 
is  what  ought  to  be  the  fact. 

With  these  advantages  for  the  young 
blind  in  the  schools,  the  natural  thought 
would  be;  "With  these  well  cultivated 
tastes,  they  will  go  on  reading  and  im- 
proving themselves  all  their  lives." 
Here  the  dehghtlul  prospect  suddenly 
iiud  sadly  changes.  Tne  pupils  retire 
from  the  schools  to  bookless  hounes. 
Some  of  the  more  foituuate  and 
sprightly  ones  have  gained  one,  or  pos- 
sibly two  books  at  school  as  prizes.  The 
securing  of  more  is  barred  by  the  prices 
at  which  the  books  have  to  be  sold  on  ac- 
count of  the  expensive  processes  used  in 
their  production,  and  the  small  editions 
that  are  required  to  supply  the  demand 
Worcester's  small   Pocket    Dictionary    of, 


some  eighteen  thousand  words  makes 
three  large  volumes,  and  is  quoted  at 
$14.  It  is  entirely  safe  to  put  the  cost  at 
from  ten  to  twenty  time  that  at  which 
like  books  in  the  ink  editions  are  sold. 
The  size  of  these  books  is  also  against 
their  accumulation,  for  few  houses  could 
spare  the  room  that  any  considerable 
number  of  them  would  occupy.  The 
eleven  volumes  of  the  Bible  in  the  New 
York  Point,  fill  a  box  more  three  feet 
long,  fourteen  inches  wide,  and  thirteen 
deep.  Fortunately,  their  weight  does 
not  keep  pace  with  their  size. 

When  to  these  considerations  the 
further  oue  is  added,  that  the  blind  in 
the  very  great  majority  of  cases  are  poor 
beyond  the  possibility  of  paying  trans- 
portation charges  on  books  that  might  be 
borrowed,  it  will  be  sen  that  the  return 
of  a  blind  pupil  to  the  humble  home 
fiom  which  he  was  taken  with  no  ap. 
preeiation  of  books,  but  to  which  he  re- 
turns with  his  faculties  all  aglow  with 
the  enthusiasm  of  further  acquisitions 
in  knowledge,  it  required  no  great 
flight  of  the  imagination  to  conceive  the 
depths  of  the  wretchedness  to  which  he 
will  rapidly  gravitate  in  a  very  short 
time,  when  the  whole  secret  of  any  possi- 
ble happiness  in  life  will  consist  in  his 
ability  to  forget  his  taste,  his  culture,  his 
noble  aspirations,  which  can  no  longer  be 
fed  by  the  spring  of  his  school  day  de- 
light*, the  books  that  he  may  no  longer 
read. 

Is  the  Government's  benefaction  com- 
lete?  We  are  not  asking  for  action  of 
questionable  propriety  that  the  Govern- 
ment may  show  itself  sentimentally  kind 
or  romantically  generous.  Is  there  not  a 
measure  of  justice  in  it?  Free  text 
books  for  the  children  in  the  common 
schools,  with  circulating  free  libraries  at 
their  very  doors  and  a  market  in  which 
for  their  mature  years,  the  price  of  a 
good  cigar  will  buy  almost  any,  even  the 
best  books,  are  advantages  so  commou  as 
no  longer  to  attract  notice  or  comment. 
How  different  with  the  blind,  relegated 
to  their  native  darkness  when  then- 
school  days  are  past,  without  a  lay  of 
light  to  follow  them  and  light  their  ways, 
and  the  necessity  of  forgetting  all  the 
past  to  make  life  tolerable!  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  imagine  a  privation  so  absolute. 
How  we  chafe  if  the  in  iruing  paper  is  a 
little  late  on  the  breakfast  table!  Even 
a  short  outing  is  intolerable  without  a 
book. 

These  matters  are  not  referred  to  with 
any  desire  of  arousing  a  feeble  thrill  of 
sickly  sentimentality  or  a  sudden  spasm 
of  morbid  benevolence.  Is  their  not  a 
propriety  in  trying  to  remedy  a  condition 
so  serious?  Would  it  not  be  j  ist  and 
righteous  to  clothe  the  schools  for  the 
blind  with  this  incidental  power  of 
continuing  the  education  of  their  pupils 
through  their  whole  lives  in  the  interest 
of  a  better  citizenship  for  them,  to  say 
nothing  of  greater  happiness  they  would 
enjoy? 

Now,  good  friend,  to  whom  tlese 
w  ords  may  come,  consider  yourself  speci 


ally  charged    with    the   respossibili  f 

determining  this  plain  question  of  mingl- 
ed justice  and  mercy.  If  it  striices  you 
as  reasonable,  fail  not  to  use  the  influence 
you  may  have  with  your  Senators  and 
representatives  in  Congress  to  push  this 
small,  inexpensive  bit  of  legislation  to 
the  realization  of  long  cherished  hopes. 

Mr.  Elkins  introduced  the  Bill  in  the 
Senate  at  the  former  session,  and  secured 
its  favorable  recommendation  from  the 
Committee  on  Education.  He  informs 
me  that  it  finally  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  held  up  in  the  House.  Shall  it  not 
fare  better  this  time  ?  May  not  the 
favorable  report  on  the  bill  in  the  last 
Congress,  facilitate  like'  action  in  the 
present? 

There  is  other  legislation  in  the  in- 
terest of  the  blind,  in  contemplation, 
looking  to  their  higher  education.  I 
cannot  feel  that  this  measure,  however 
meritorious  in  many  respects,  ought  to 
divert  attention  troin  the  bill  for  the  free 
postage  on  books.  The  later  will  bless 
every  blind  reader  in  the  country,  and 
ultimatly,  iu  the  world.  .  Canada  has  a 
like  law.  and  it  will  spread  among  the 
nations  and  postal  agreements  may  some 
day  give  to  each  the  benefits  of  all  in  the 
matter  of  books  for  the  blind.  The 
other  measure  can  be  postponed  without 
injury  to  any  one;  for  the  blind  who 
want  the  higher  learning  will  get  it  with 
or  without  assistance,  while  the  impe- 
cunious blind  cannot  get  books  without 
aid. 

Should  the  frauk  for  books  in  raised 
letters  fail  of  favorable  consideration  at 
this  session  of  Congress  on  account  of 
the  volume  ol  more  widely  and  more 
generally  important  business,  let  us  not 
doubt  either  the  wisdom  or  generosity  of 
the  members,  but  rely  upon  the  gentle, 
respectful  activity  of  those  who  know 
and  feel  the  deep  significance  of  the 
proposed  legislation,  to  keep  it  before 
C  mgress  till  the  auspicious  time  shall 
come. 

H.  H.  Johnson, 
Senior  Teacher,  Blind  Deparmeut, 
West  Virginia  Schools  for  D.  &  B. 
May   15th,  1002. 

A  bill    to    promote    the    circulation  of  * 
reading  matter  among  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 

of  Ltei>resentatives  of  the  United  states 

of    America    in    Congress     assembled, 

That  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading 

matter  in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of 

the  blind,   whether  prepared    by  hand  or 

printed,  in  single  volumes  or  in  packages, 

unsealed  and  not  exceeding  four  pounds 
in  weight,  when  sent  by  public  institu- 
tions for  the  blind  as  a  loan  to  blind 
readers,  or  when  retnrned  by  the  latter  to 
such  institutions,  shall  be  transmitted  in 
the  United  States  mails  free  of  postage. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
repugnant  to  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  Postmaster-Geueral  shall  pres- 
cribe such  regulations  as  he  may  deem 
necessary  to  carry  this  Act  into  effect. 


[Entered   at  the  Post  Office  m  .. 
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The  Deaf-Blind  Boy  Of  Mvansville^t 

John   Walsh, 

whose  sight  Prof.    Charles  Kefney 
is    trying  to    have    Restored    by    a 
Chicago  Specialist. 


Photos  by   W.  S.  Douglas. 
Prof.  Kerney  talking  to  Mr.  Walsh. 

|UR  occasional  correspondent  has 
been  requested  to  contribute  an  art- 
icle to  the  Silent  Worker  descrip- 
tive of  his  former  pupil  who  rivals 
Helen  Keller,  the  most  remarkable 
blind  deaf  mute  since  the  days  of 
Adam. 

This  winter  has  been  the  queerest 
one  within  the  memory  of  the  oldest 
citizens  of"  That  Wonderful  City"- 
Evansville.  Much  of  the  time  it  has 
been  a  sea  of  ice. 

There  ne\er  was  such  fine  weather 
for      skating     as    now     and     there    never    was 
such    a    season    for    the    sleigh.     It    is    not   so 
cold  that  the  wind  nips  our  fingers  and  toes  and 
it   is   not   so   warm  that  the  ice  melts.      It  is  just 
warm  enough  to  be  pleasant  and   it  is  just  cold 
enough    to   keep  the  ice  firm.     Every  boy  and 
everv  girl  who  has  a  pair  of  skates,  skates  to  and 
from    school   a  la    Holland,    the   home   of  merry 
skaters.      Every  little  pond   in  every   vacant   lot 
has  its  own  croud  of  happy  skaters.      Every  park 
is  full  of  school    children    when    they    are  free. 
Hundreds  and  hundreds  of  jolly  boys  and  girls 
skim     over  the   ice,   laugh,  scream,  fairly  shriek 
for  joy,  chase  one  another  over  the  smooth  sur- 
face   playing  hockev  and  careering  gayly,  singly, 
in    pairs     and     in  groups,    reminding    one    that 
youth  is  gone  to  return  no  more.       In  a   nutshell, 
they  are  a  jolly  lot  and    make   more  noise  than  a 

<  )„(•  of  the  severest  days  of  the  severe  •  eather 
brought  a  number  of  deaf-mutes  to  the  home-like 
parlor  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  barber,  Mr.  Adolphus 
Brizius  just  opposite  the  Louisville  and  St. 
Iou'is  depot   which   is   now  being  rebuilt  i  ito  a 
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Silent  Worker  P/ioto-En?. 

John  Walsh  and  his  Teacher. 

magnificent  one  on  four  whole  squares  at  a  cost 
of  nearly  a  million  dollars.  What  was  their  sur- 
prise to  see  their  deaf-blind  friend  alight  from 
his  carriage.  The  streets  and  sidewalks  had  been 
so  dangerously  slippery  that  an  unusually  large 
percentage  of  "man  and  beast"  unfortunately 
had  their  legs,  arms,  backs,  and  necks  broken 
during  the  season.  So  the  deaf-blind  boy  had  to 
be  brought  in  the  carriage  to  the  barber's  shop 
after  the  miserable  weather  had  caged  him  at 
home  for  weeks.  His  name  is  John  Patrick 
Walsh.  The  loss  of  his  hearing  is  a  very  pecul- 
iar case.  One  da}'  during  his  youth,  curioisty 
brought  him  into  a  dark  cellar  at  his  home  where 
a  digger  was  working.  On  his  return  from  the 
cellar,  his  sight  was  gone  and  remained  so  for 
several  years  when  his  sight  was  mysteriously  re- 
stored, but  instead  his  hearing  disappeared— 
a  puzzle  to  all  the  physicians.  Now  he  is  both 
deaf  and  blind  like  Helen  Keller  ! 

A  fund  is  being  raised  to  enable  him  to  go  to  the 
best  oculist  in  Chicago — Dr.  Harper,  the  uncle  of 
Charles  Hall,  formerly  of  the  Evansville  School 
for  the  Deaf.  Under  his  skill  Mr.  Walsh's  sight 
will,  we  hope,  be  restored  as  he  is  the  same  ocu- 
list who  has  once  restored  his  sight. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  been  in  the  public  schools 
where  he  had  a  perfect  mastery  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  languages  before  he  came  to 
the  Evansville  School  for  the  Education  of  the 
deaf  under  the  principalship  of  Professor  Charles 
Kerney  and  his  assistant  Mrs.  Emma  Macy 
King,  one  of  the  finest  deaf  lady  teachers  in 
America,  to  which  the  faculty  of  the  Arkansas 
Deaf-Mute  Institution  will  gladly  say  Amen. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  sent  to  the  National  Deaf-Mute 
College  at  Washington,  D.  C,  now  known  as 
Gallaudet  College— with  his  classmates,  Theo-~ 
dore  Holtz  and  Oscar  Shaffer,  when  the  Evans- 
ville day  school  had  been  only  three  years  old, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  oldest  institutions! 
The  graduates  passed  the  required  examinations 
at  college  creditably.  But  Mr.  Walsh 's  exuber- 
ance made  him  so  mischievous  that  he  had  to  be 
suspended  from  the  only  college  of  this  character 
in  existence  after  he  had  been  there  only  two 
years.  Mr.  Walsh  has  never  made  a  single  com- 
plaint against  the  faculty  of  the  college  which 
has  been  affectionately  remembered  by  every 
Kendall  Greenite.  He  has  always  mentioned 
every  member  of  the  faculty  with  great  pride  and 


gratitude    and    he    speaks    of    them    every    day 
and  seems    to  be  thinking    and    dreaming   every 
waking     hour      of    them      besides     his    college 
mates.     He     enjoys     a     splendid      memory 
which  he  evinces  as  he  entertained  his  silent  au- 
dience    at   the   barber's     shop     with      numerous 
reminiscences  of  Kendall   Green.      With  these  he 
kept  them  in  a  roar  the   other  day  for  three  long 
hours.      It  is  believed  thai   he  is  the  most  polish- 
ed blind  sign-maker   in   the   world.      He  talks  to 
his  deaf  fellows  in   our   sign-language  as  well  as 
if  he  were  not  blind  at  all.      It  is    to  be  borne  in 
mind  that  the  loss   of  the  eyes  of  any  one  gives 
pitiful  expression,    but   Mr.   Walsh's  case  is  an 
exception.      His  eyes  are  so  natural  that  a  stran- 
ger would  hardly  notice  his  blindness.      He  looks 
well  either  with    or  without  his  spectacles.     He 
is  a  born    scholar.      He    is    regarded    everywhere 
"  a  blessed  good  fellow."     He   is  a   man  of  wide 
views.     He    has   always   dressed   himself  neatly 
and  nicely.      He  goes  to  the  deaf  barber  at  least 
three  times  a  week   for  a  shave.     He  is  smooth 
faced  and  boyish  and  very  popular  with  the  deaf, 
especially   those  of  limited  education  whom  he 
has  always  defended  fearlessly.     He  is  remarka- 
bly familiar  with  literature  and  is  an  able  debater 
on  any  subject.      He  has  been  entirely  blind   two 
years,    though  he  says  that  life  is  still  sweet  to 
him.     He  enjoys  himself  hugely  with  his  friends, 
deaf  or   hearing,  especially   those   familiar  with 
the   alphabet.     He    quickly    feels    the    alphabet 
much    to    the   amusement   of  every   man,  every 
woman  and  every  child.     He  has  been  for  years  a 
member  of  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Associa- 
tion, only  a  few  blocks  from   his  home,  to  which 
he  is  not   afraid  to  go  alone.     The  inauguration 
of    the    Sunday     class     for     the     deaf    at    the 
Y.    M.    C.    A.,    now   conducted   regularly  every 
Sunday  afternoon,   by  Prof.  James  Gallaher,  the 
principal  of  the  Evansville  Deaf-Mute  School  and 
Prof.  Charles  Kerney  together,    was  due  to  Mr. 
Walsh's  influence.     He   takes  a  deep  interest  in 
the  literary   and   religious    affairs    at    the  end  of 
which  he  often   speaks  to  the  audience  in  an  en- 
couraging spirit. 

Your  correspondent  was  present  in  the  silent 
audience  at  the  barber's  parlor  when  Mr.  Walsh 
(who  has  been  going  to  the  Y'.  M.  C.  A.  every 
day  to  enjoy  a  bath)  was  lecturing  to  us  on  "  Hu- 
man Cleanliness,"  of  which  a  concise  resume  is 
as  follows  : — Heaven  bless  the  man  who  invented 
stationary  bath-tubs,  with  hot  and  cold  water  and 
a  soap-dish  on  the  side  !  He  has  done  a  lot  to- 
waid  advancing  civilization.  He  ought  to  have 
cities  named  after  him,  and  monuments  erected 
in  his  memory,  and  his  birthday  celebrated,  for 
he  is  really  great. 

Do  you  remember  those  old  days  when,  once  a 
week,  a  wash-tub  was  dragged  before  the  kitchen 
stove  and  your  mother  put  you  to  soak  in  a  pail- 
ful or  two  of  warm  water  that  had  been  heated  in 
dishpans  on  the  range?  Bathing  then  was  a 
serious  and  eventful  matter.  It  was  no  fun  drag- 
ging wash  tubs  from  the  cellar  and  hauling  them 
back  again.  A  bath  meant  a  lot  of  work  ;  it 
took  a  great  deal  of  time.  No  wonder  the  plun- 
ges were  limited  to  one  a  week  ! 

But  now,  how  different  !  There  is  your  nice 
bath-room,  with  the  tiled  floor  and  the  bath  rug 
on  it,  and  a  rack  filled  with  big,  lovely  scratchy 
towels,  and  brushes  galore,  and  great,  beautiful, 
nice  bars  of  soap. 

And  while  you  sit  in  your  bath  robe  and  look 
through  the  morning  paper,  the  hot  and  cold 
water  is  filling  the  tub  and  the  room  is  comforta- 
bly warm.  Why,  everything  is  too  easy,  too 
pleasant  ! 

Strange  to  say,  some  of  the  old-timers  still 
consider  the  bath  a  task.  Not  so,  modern  deaf- 
mute,    let  me  tell   thee.     To  him  the  bath  is  a- 

moment  of  restful  luxury.  He  enjoyes  keenly 
the  mental  stimulus  of  a  good  scrub.  Without 
his  plunge  he  feels  that  the  day  has  not  been 
;  started  right. 

If  Mr.  Walsh  were  making  the  by-laws  of  the 
true  holiness,  he  would  put  first  of  all  : 

A  clear  conscience. 

And,  next  : 

Cleanliness. 

The  man  or   woman    who    takes   a  bath   every 


day,  who  keeps  his  or  her  clothes  nicely  brusnea, 
boots  sliined,    finger   nails  tidy   and  nice,  shows 
the  first  and  best  effect  of  his  school  training.  To 
be  sure,  it  is  next  to  impossible  to   keep  so  very, 
very  clean  in  this  fine  old  cit\-  of  onrs,  bnt  to  try 
is  something,  and    the   moral    effect    is   not  lost. 
We  all   feel   better,  happier,   brighter,  jollier  and 
more   prosperous  when   we   look  neat   and    feel 
clean.     Then,  there  is  the  health  question.   That 
is  of  paramount   importance.     The   pores  of  the 
skin  are   sending   out  infinitesimal    particles    of 
perspiration.     The  moisture  is  poisonous  matter 
which  the    body  must    be    rid    of.     Our  clothing 
prevents  the  atmosphere    from   absorbing    these 
particles,  so   they    gradually   dry,   forming  scaly 
particles   and    obstructing   the  "functions   ol  the 
skin.     That  is   one  reason  why  the  bathing  pro- 
cess should  not  be  done  any  too  gently,  but  with 
vigor,  elbow  grease,  scrubbing  and  rubbing,  stir- 
ring up  circulation  and  giving  the  surface  a  good 
healthy  glow. 

There  can  be  no  cut  and  dried  rules  for  bath- 
ing, for  the  very  plain,  ever}-  day  reason  that 
what  will  do  for  one  will  not  do  for  another. 
However,  the  average  mortal — he  refers  to  deaf 
mortals — find  it  convenient  and  beneficial  to  en- 
joy a  good  thorough  scrub  each  night,  using  a 
correct  complexion  brush,  warm  water  and  pure 
castile  soap. 

Bathing,  like  eating  and  sleeping  and  exercise, 
should  be  regular.  It  should  also  be  regarded  as 
a  pleasure  and   a    luxury.     The   deaf-mute  who 
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Linnie  Haguewood,  the  deaf-blind  girl  of  Iowa 
and  South  Dakota,  is  reported  as  being  compe- 
tent to  support  herself  at  her  trade,  that  of 
stereotyping,  which  she  learned  at  school  in  the 
latter  state.  She  has  been  called  "  the  Helen 
Keller  of  the  West,  "  but  it  does  not  seem  proper- 
ly so,  any  more  than  to  style  Helen  Keller  the 
Laura  Bridgeman  of  the  South.  Both  Helen  and 
Linnie  present  remarkable  cases,  but  the  line  of 
their  instruction  and  of  their  accomplishments 
have  been  different.  That  a  person,  deaf,  dumb 
and  blind  as  Linnie  Haguewood  is  reported  to- 
have  been,  and  whose  instruction  began  at  the 
beginning  of  young  womanhood,  should  be  enabl- 
ed in  seven  or  eight  years  to  earn  a  livelihood 
is  wonderful. —  The  Deaf- Mute  Voire. 
The  Wisconsin  school  has  just  admitted  a  deaf 
blind  girl,  Eva  Holliday,  and  Miss  Hypatia  Boyd 
is  to  her  teacher — by  combined  methods. — Mirror. 


It  is  said  that  Theresa  Exner,  a  deaf-blind  girl 
of  Louisville,  Kentucky,  has  been  sent  to 
Germany  for  her  education.  She  is  at  the  school 
at  Wriegen,  Brandenburg. 

There  is  a  school  for  deaf-blind,  at  Venersburg, 
Sweden,  and  what  adds  to  the  interest  of  the 
thinks  of  a  bath  as  small  children  contemplate  subiect  it  was  founded  through  the  influence  of 
washing  dishes  or  doing  some  other  disagreeable  the  queen.  It  was  established  in  1882.  The 
task,  does  not  get  the  real,  full,  jolly  benefits  of  present  enrollment  is  six,  with  five  teachers, 
the  tub.  Most  of  us  find  the  daily  bath  lestful,  ^u~  f^foi  «,imV>^r  that  have  received  instruction 
stimulating  and  pleasant,  and  can  not  get  along 
without  it.     Acquire  the  habit.    It  is  a  good  one. 


Keep  clean  and  grow  happy 

Mr.  Walsh  admires  the  Silent  Worker.     He 
says  that  no  deaf-mute  in  our  grand  country  is 
too  poor  to  subscribe  for  your  good  family  mag- 
azine, no  matter  what  his  circumstances  may  be. 
The  Worker  costs  so  little  that  any  person  own- 
ing   a    laving    hen   can  pay     from   this  resource 
alone.     Who  is  there  on  the  earth  that  can  not  af- 
ford an  investment  of  less  than  a  cent  per  week 
for  intellectual   recreation?     The  hen  that  lays 
three  e°-gs  per  week,  will  be  able  to  pay  for  the 
Worker  in  a  few  weeks.     It  is  not  poverty  but 
the  trouble  is  simply  a   lack  of  appreciation  and 
taste  for  reading  as  a  great  mass  of  the  deaf  don't 
read  at  all.     He  who  tells  you  that  he  has  no 
time  to   read  or  is    too  poor  to  take  the  paper, 
will  fight  his  way  into  a  saloon  to  spend  dollars 
for  nothing  but  to  spoil  himself,  and  will  think 
nothing  of  paving  five  or  six  dollars  to  take  his 
family  into  a"  circus  or  to  see  a  theatrical  hum- 
bu 


The  total  number  that  have  received  instruction 
there  is  sixteen,  the  degree  of  success  attained 
being  in  about  the  same  proportion  as  in  schools 
for  those  simply  deaf.r— Michigan  Mirror. 

BLIND   DEAF-MUTE   WRITES   VERSES. 

BLIND,  deaf  and  mute,  a  Chicagoan  is  writing 
poetry.  Advance  sheets  have  just  been  is- 
sued by  '  'Echoes  from  the  Rainbow  City,  "  hy  Cla- 
rence j .  Selby  for  whom  is  claimed  the  distinction 
of  being  the  first  verse- writer  bereft  of  the  faculties 
of  speech,  sight  and  hearing. 

Mr.  Selby  lives  with  his  mother  at  70  East 
Twenty-third  street.  For  years  he  has  been 
regarded  as  a  remarkable  example  of  the  triumphs 
that  can  crown  science  and  education,  but  it  is 
only  recently  that  he  has  also  become  a  figure  of 
interest  in  the  literary  field. 

Mr.  Selby 's  poetry  is  regarded  as  offering  op- 
portunities for  the  widest  speculation  along 
biological  lines,  presenting  as  it  does  the  proof 
that  an  imprisoned  brain  can  see  the  beauties  of 
blending  tints  and  hear  the  cadence  of  music  and 


,    ;   i,*.  „<™;  m-nto    his     song  though  lacking  eyes  and  ears. 
Miss  Mary  Vincent,  a  bright  sem  "iiute    has  *  *      fflm1MW   with  Mr   Re 


been  a  constant  companion  of  Mr.  Walsh.  Every 
bodv  admires  her  faithfulness  and  regards  the 
friendship  as  one  truly  platonic. 

Mr.  Walsh  speaks  well  but  he  can  not  feel  and 
thus  read  the  lips  as  Miss  Helen  Keller  can. 
Possibly  this  is  due  to  the  skin  of  his  hands 
which  is  rather  preternaturally  thick,  and,  too, 
he  has  never  had  a  regular  Miss  Sullivan  for  a 
constant  teacher. 

If  millionaire  Wade,  of  Pennsylvania,  well 
known  as  the  benefactor  of  the  deaf-blind,  could 
find  it  in  his  heart  to  help  this  worthy  young 
man,  the  Recording  Angel  would  chisel  his  name 
upon  the  pillars  of  fame  to  last  as  long  as  this 
beautiful  world  endures. 


To  friends  familiar  with  Mr.  Selby 's  enforced 
methods  of  intercourse  with  the  world,  the  vivid- 
ness of  his  verses  is  little  more  remarkable  than 
the  fluency  of  the  communication  he  conducts 
with  his  mother.  Herself  a  student  of  astrology 
and  the  allied  sciences,  Mrs.  Selby  has  devoted 
years  of  patient  effort  to  the  completion  of  a 
system  of  thought  transference  in  order  to  bring 
herself  into  closer  communion  with  her  son. 

VOLUMES    TOLD     IN     A    TOUCH. 

Now,  the  poet  and  his  mother  find  conversation 
much  more  facile  and  complete  than  do  those  who 
are  forced  to  rely  on  the  poverty  of  spoken  words. 
Volumes  speed  between  the  two  on  the  touch  of 
palms.  Mrs.  Selby  sees  a  beautiful  flower  ;  she 
clasps  hei  son's  hand  ;  there  is  a  gentle  move- 
ment of  thumb  and  forefinger,  and  the  glow  of 
artist  enthusiasm  in  the  mother's  eye  finds  re- 
flection in  the  flush  that  creeps  over  the  son's 
face  both  are  admiring  the  delicate  tints  and 
shading  of  the  blossom. 

But  Mrs.  Selby  has  never  regarded  this 
extraordinary  method  of  communication  as  other 
than  proof  of  the  acomplete  affinity  of  mind  and 
feeling  that  comes  from  an  abiding  mutuality  of 
sympathy  developed  into  useful  means.  She  was 
surprised  when  a  friend  suggested  that  she  was 
entitled  to  rank  as  a  high  priestess  of  telepathy. 

Just  how  much  of  life,  of  color  and  harmony, 
of  pretty  pictures  and  good  music  Mr.  Selby  en- 
joys is  hinted  at  in  verses  thus  : 
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My  sky  is  the  loveliest  and  brightest  of  blue, 

Its  clouds  are  so  misty  and  white  ; 
The  sun  ever  shines  in  my  ideal  world 

And  unknown  is   the  darkness  of  night . 

In  my  ideal  world  bright  flowers  ever  bloom 

And  the  leaves  of  mv  trees  never  fade, 
And  the  birds  of  bright  plumage     make  for  them  a 

And  sing  in  each  flowery  glade. 

In  my  ideal  world  the  landscapes  are  fair. 

There  are  valleys  and  mountains  and  hills  ; 
Bright  rivers  and  streamlets  glide  peacefully  on, 

And  brooklets  with  murmuring  rills. 

SAYS    HE    IS    IN    AN    IDEAL    WORLD. 

In  the  same  poem  the  deaf-blind  man  shows 
his  mental  poise  by  pointing  out  the  exclusive- 
ness  of  his  own  little  world,  in  the  idealism  of 
which  he  finds  one  of  his  greatest  pleasures. 
He  says  : 

I  live  in  an  ideal  world  all  my  own. 

No  mortal  can  shave  it  with  me  ; 
Its  mysteries  to  all  will  be  ever  unknown, 

No  eye  its  rare  beauties  can  see. 

In  mv  ideal  world  all  musical  sounds 

Are  the  purest  and  clearest  in  tone  ; 
In  silvery  sweetness  the  harmonies  blend, 

No  discord  there  ever  is  known. 

The  reverent  trend  of  the  poet's  verses  is  traced 
in  a  measure  to  his  early  education  at  Buffalo, 
N.  V.,  under  the  tutelage  of  Le  Couteulx  of  St. 
Mary 's  Benevolent  society  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb. 
His  progress  there  was  considered  fully  remark- 
able as  the  cases  of  Laura  Bridgman,  Helen 
Kellar  and  other  unfortunates  who  have  striven 
with  success  to  conquer  deficiencies  of  sense  and 
facultv. — Evansville  Courier,  April  6. 


MR.  JOHN  E.  RAY  WAS  RE-ELECTED. 
The  Board  of  Directors  of  the  School  for  the 
Deaf  and  the  Blind  met  in  annual  session   Mon- 
day evening  May  12.     The  attendance  was  un- 
usually large,  every  member  being  present  but 
one      It  was  the  occasion  for  the  election  of  of- 
ficers and  teachers.     Mr.  John  E.  Ray   the  prin- 
cipal   was  re-elected  for  a   term  of  three  years, 
and    the  other  officers  and  teachers  for  one   year 
respectively      There  have  been  no  new  teachers 
elected     The  board  is  seeking  in  every  legitimate 
wav  to  economize  in  the  matter  of  expenses    but 
not    at   the   cost  of  efficiency.     The   attendance 
durino-  the  present  session  has  been  very  large 
and  in  many  ways  this  has  been  a  most  satisfac- 
tory   vear      The  principal  reports  every    depart- 
ment'  doing   very  gratifying  work      The   recent 
inspection  committee  of  the  Board  of  Directors, 
which  makes  a  most  thorough  examination  into 
every  part  of  the  work  of  the  school  every  mouth 
presented    a    most   pleasing  report   of  their   last 
visit  to  both  departments  at  the  meeting  Monday 
merit     and   the  musical  director,  Prof    John    A. 
Simpson,  in  his  annual  report,  says  of  the  music 
department  :     "  The  work  of  the  year  has  been 
carried    on  thus  far  under  more  favorable   condi- 
tions  in    some  respects  than  ever  before     owing 
largely  to  the  recent  purchase  of  six  good  pianos 
and  to  the  advantage  afforded  by  our  new  music 

^"The^chool  has  been  using  the  new  printing 
and  stenographing  machine,  and  there  have  been 
turned  out  several  products,  including  a  music 
primer  in  the  "  point  print."  This  machine  is 
operated  by  Mr.  Thomas  Hughes,  a  totally  blind 
man,  and  he  has  shown  much  skill  and  ingenuity 

in  its  operation. 

The  kindergarteners,  Misses  Crow  and  JNewsom, 
have  prepared  a  phonetic  primer  upon  the  princi- 
ples laid  down  in  Professor  Moses'  Phonetic 
Readers,  and  it  has  been  published  m  the  raised 

'  line  print"  for  the  blind"  by  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Blind.  The  superintendent 
of  the  printing  house  pronounces  it  a  most  excel- 
lent production,  and  it  will  be  used  in  many 
other  schools  for  the  blind  throughout  the  coun- 
try. —The  Raleigh  Morning  Post. 
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PENSIONS  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

o-— — — 

.£1,222  lfis.  6d.  was  the  amount  of  subscriptions 
announced  at  the  festival  dinner  of  the  Royal 
Blind  Pension  Society  held  last  night  at  the 
Hotel  Metropole.  Earl  Egerton,  of  Tatton,  pre- 
sided, and  the  company  included  the  Duke  of 
Grafton  and  the  Rev.  Canon  McCormick. 

During  the  past  year,  as  the  chairman  pointed 
out,  the  Society  has  paid  1,086  pensions  to  blind 
persons.  This  has  involved  the  disbursement 
of  £7,525.  Gifts  to  the  amount  of  £195  have 
also  been  distributed.  Pensions  are  paid  through 
the  voluntary  agency  of  over  eight  hundred 
almoners.  The  committee  are  authorised  to 
bestow,  in  addition  to  the  ordinary  benefits  of 
the  Society,  several  memorial  pensions,  including 
those  associated  with  the  names  of  Queen  Vic- 
toria, Templeton  Wood,  and  Thomas  Pocock. 
The  Society  incurs  very  small  administrative 
expenses.  It  is  efficiently  controlled  by  honorary 
secretaries  and  by  a  committee  of  ladies  and 
gentlemen.  Office  accommodation  is  provided 
rent  free  by  the  honorary  secretaries,  Messrs. 
George  and  Percy  R.  Pocock,  at  235,  Southward 
Briuge-road. 

THE    TIMES,    SATURDAY,    MAY 

The  Royal  Blind  Pension  Society. — A 
festival  dinner  in  aid  of  the  funds  of  this  society  was  held 
at  the  Hotel  Metropole  on  Thursday  night.  Lord  Egerton  of 
Tatton  presided,  and  the  company  included  the  Duke  of 
Grafton,  the  president,  Canon  McCormick,  the  Master 
of  the  Masons'  Company,  Dr.  W.  F.  Hamilton,  K.C.,  Mr. 
J.  C.  Bumsted  (treasurer),  and  Mr.  G.  Pocock  (hon. 
secretary).  In  proposing  the  toast  of  the  society  the 
chairman  said  that  he  had  taken  a  great  interest  in  the 
welfare  of  the  blind  since  he  had  the  honour  of  being 
chairman  of  the  Royal  Commission  of  the  Blind  which 
visited  parts  of  Italy  and  Germany  in  order  to  inquire 
into  the  condition  of  the  blind  about  15  years  ago.    The 

Snestion  of  the  provision  of  profitable  occupation  for 
le  blind,  which  was  discussed  at  the  conference  of  the 
Gardner  Trust  last  week,  was  one  which  greartly 
interested  the  society  ;  but  whatever  was  done  in  that 
direction  there  would  always  be  a  number  of  the  infirm 
blind  who  would  have  to  "be  assisted.  That  assistance 
the  society  endeavoured  to  provide  by  supplementing 
I  the  sparse  earnings  of  the  industrial  blind,  aiding  others 
:  bereft  of  sight  in  mature  years,  and  befriending  with 
increased  pensions  the  aged  and  infirm  blind  at  theii 
homes.  During  the  past  year  the  society  had  paid  1,086 
pensions  to  blind  persons,  involving  the  disbursement 
of  £7,525,  besides  distributing  gift3  to  approved  candi- 
dates amounting  to  £195.  The  income  from  annual 
subscriptions  and  dividends  only  amounted  to  about 
£4,060,  which  left  nearly  £4,000  a  year  to  be  provided. 
There  were  some  200  approved  candidates  awaiting  the 
help  of  the  society,  but  they  could  not  be  assisted 
through  want  of  funds.  Mr.  J.  C.  Bumsted  responded. 
The  toast  of  the  chairman's  health  was  proposed  by  the 
Duke  of  Grafton.  Donations  and  subscriptions  "were 
announced  amounting,  to  £1,22%. 

THE  MOENING:  LEADER,    LONDON 

....    ....    .    .-.-,. 

WORK   FOR  THE   BLIND. 


.i_ 


PROFE3SION  OF  THE  MASSEUR  OPES 
TO   THEM. 

A  new  field  of  work  for  the  blind  is  being 
opened  by  the  formation  of  an  Institute  foi 
Massage  by  the  Blind.  Men  and  women 
afflicted  with  blindness  often  enough  have, 
as  many  people  know,  extraordinarily  sensi. 
tive  fingers.  This  is  an  important  aid  in  the 
practising  of  massage ;  but,  apart  frt  _i  this, 
few  if  any  of  the  limited  number  of  profes- 
sions for  the  sightless  are  more  remunera- 
tive. 

The  idea  is  not  a  new  one.  In  Japan  foj 
centuries  the  practice  of  massage,  acupunc- 
ture, and  music  has  been  looked  upon  aa 
peculiarly  suitable  for  the  blind.  Schoola 
have  been  established  for  the  purpose;  and 
in  Yokohama  with  its  population  cf  500.000 
people  there  are  1,000  men  and  women  en- 
gaged in   massage,  of  whom  900  are   blind. 


Ihe  municipal  or  state  employment  ol 
people  so  afflicted  (of  which  so  much  haa 
bsen  heard  in  London  recently)  is  said  to 
nave  originated  in  Japan  in  the  year  800  a.d., 
when  blind  officers  were  appointed  to  attend 

§o  the  blind  members    of    the    then     royal 
anally. 

T»ie  object  of  the  English  medical  gentle- 
men  interested- in  the  new  venture  is'to  in- 
siitute  some  similar  organisation  in  Eng- 
land. The  comrniuee  is  composed  almost 
entirely  of  medical  men,  having  for  theij 
chairman  Mr.  Henry  Paver,  M.B.Lond., 
F.R.C.S.,  and  several  fully  trained  and  certi- 
ficated masseurs  and  masseuses  (men  treat- 
ing men  only  and  women  womeu)  are  now 
ready  for  employment.  The  hon.  sec.  ia 
Mrs.  MacXicol,  64,  Lancaster-gate,  Hyde-* 
park. 
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'BRISTOL   BLIND   ASYLUM, 

» 
AN  IMPORTANT  CHANGE. 


RESPONSIBILITY   OF  LOCAL) 
AUTHORITIES. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  friends 
of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  was  held  yesterday  at 
the  hall  of  tha  institution.  The  Lord  Mayor  o 
Bristol  presided.  The  Rev.  W.  J.  Pollock  having 
Dffered  prayer,  the  secretary,  Mr  Robert  Blackmore, 
read  the  report,  wbich  was  of  an  unusually  impor- 
tant character.  The  following  is  an  abstract  of  it  :— 
'•During  the  year  1S01  the  number  of  pupils  at  the 
A.sylum,  and  the  work  of  education  and  technical 
training,  differed  little  from  the  preceding  year.  On 
the  31st  December,  1901,  there  were  21  male  pupils 
and  8,female  pupils,  aged  16  and  upwards;  and  23 
male  pupils  and  18  female  pupils  under  the  age  of  16 
—total  70.  The  committee  regret  to  record  the  death 
of  an  old  and  valued  mernber;  Mr  Owen  Smith,  who 
for  many  years  took  much  interest  in  the  work. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  year  the  desirability  of 
devoting  so  large  a  portion  of  the  funds  of  the  insti- 
tution to  the  education  of  those  uuder  16  was  ques- 
tioned, and  the  whole  suiject  was  very  caretully 
considered  by  the  committee.  Prior  to  1893  the 
education  of  blind  children  was  left  to  private 
charity,  but  in  that  year  an  Act  of  Parliament  was 
passed,  entitled,  "  The  Elementary  Education 
(Blind  and  Deaf  Children;  Act,"  by  which  all  ele- 
mentary school  authorities  are  required  to  provide 
for  the  education  of  all  blind  'children  between  the 
ages  of  5  and  16  in  their  respective  districts,  and  to 
defray  the  cost  of  the  same  (so  far  as  it  is  not  covered 
by  graDts  from  the  Education  Department),  out  of 
the  public  rates.  An  analysis  of  the  accounts  showed 
that  more  than  half  the  charitable  funds  of  the 
asylum  had  gradually  come  to  be  devoted  to  the 
Education  of  blind  children  under  the  age  of  16;  and 
the  committee  felt  that  better  use  might  be  made  of 
the  institution  if  its  energies  were  directed  to  the 
assistance  of  the  blind  who  had  attained  that  age. 
The  technical  training  of  the  blind  cannot,  since 
ihe  passing  of  the  Act  of  1893,  be  effectively  com- 
menced till  the  age  of  16,  and  can  seldom  be  com- 
pleted in  less  than  seven  years.  After  the  training 
is  finished,  experts  are  agreed  that  the  best  results 
are  generally  obtained  by  employing  the  blind 
workers  under  proper  supervision  in  workshops  for 
the  blind,  and  that,  where  no  such  workshop  is  avail- 
able, assistance  i3  generally  necessary  for  providing 
tools  and  material,  and  for  disposing  of  the  completed 
articles.  Moreover,  the  Act  of  Incorporation  of  the 
Bristol  Blind  Asylum  contains  no  reference  what- 
ever to  education,  bat  lays  down  "  instruction  and 
employment  in  useful  trades  and  occupations  "  as 
tbe  sole  objecr,  of  the  institution.  To  maintain  a 
night  school  for  blind  persons  who  during  the  day- 
time are  being  taught  a  trade  is  legitimate,  for  it  is 
incidental  to  their  technical  training,  and  before 
State  provision  was  made  for  the  education  of 
blind  children  it  may  have  been  morally  justifiable 
to  receive  children  for  education  at  an  age  100  young 
for  serious  technical  training,  but  tbe  right  to  con- 
tinue to  do  so  under  the  present  altered  conditions 
appeared  to  the  committee  to  be  very  doubtful. 
The  committee  have  therefore  unanimously  passed 
the  following  resolution: — 

'That  in  view  of  the  facts— (a)  That  Parlia- 
ment has  made  local  school  authorities  respon- 
sible for  the  education  of  the  blind  until  they 
attain  the  age  of  16;  (b)  That  no  .Slate  provision 
exists  for  those  over  16,  but  their  care  depends 
private  help  alone;   (c)  That  bj  ■  the 

education  of  blind  children    to   the   aul 
responsible  for  it,  both  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  funds  of  the  Bristol  Blind   A      in.    and 
also  a  large  amount  of  valuable  space  therein, 
would  be  liberated  for  the  instruction  and 


ployment  of  the  blind  over  the  age  oi  lt> — it  is 
inexpedient  for  this  institution  to  continue  to 
undertake  the  education  of  blind  children  under 
the  age  of  16.  But  in  order  to  give  sufficient 
time  to  the  various  school  authorities  to  make 
arrangements  for  the  education  of  the  blind 
children  for  whom  they  are  responsible,  the 
committee  have  decided  to  inform  the  school 
authorities  that  they  are  willing-  to  retain  until 
December  31st,  ,1903,  the  children  who  are  now 
being  educated  at  the  Blind  Asylum.  Under  the 
Act  of  1893,  a  school  authority  has  ample  powers 
to  provide,  either  alone  or  in  combination  with 
other  school  authorities,  establishments  where 
blind  children  can  be  lodged  and  taught;  and 
the  committee  are  satisfied  that  the  children 
will  not  suffer  by  being  transferred  to  the  care 
of  these  authorities  until  they  attain  16,  at  which 
age  the  Asylum  will  receive  them  for  industrial 
training.  The  committee  ask  for  increased  support 
from  the  benevolent  to  enable  them  to  reduce  the 
charges  for  this  training,  and  to  make  better  pro- 
vision for  tbe  employment  of  those  who  have 
benefitted  by  it." 

The  financial  statement  was  also  presented. 

The  LORD  MAYOR  moved  the  adoption  of  the 
report  and  accounts.     He   said  he  thought  no 
more    important   resolution    had   been    brought 
before   the    society '  since   the    year   1838,    when 
1  these  premises  were  opened.     Of  course,  it  was 

obvious  that  the  necessity  for  the  recommenda- 
tion of  the  committee  had  arisen  from  the  altera- 
tion of  the  Education  Acts,  and  it  was  the  duty 
of  every  society  having  charge  of  funds  to  see 
those  funds  were  used  in  the  way  in  which  they 
would  give  the  best  results.  (Applause.)  He 
had  found  in  his  short  experience  it  was  danger- 
ous for  an  outsider  to  express  strong  views  on 
questions  of  change  which  he  did  not  thoroughly 
understand,  but,  looking  at  the  matter — and  he 
had  looked  at  it  carefully — he  thought  the  sug- 
gestion was  a  very  wise  one.  He  did  not  know  what 
changes  would  be  involved  in  the  alteration  of  policy 
the  report  referred  to,  but  seeing  that,  the  area  of 
ground  belonging  to  the  asylum  was  10,360  square 
yards,  it  was  evident  the  committee  had  a  very 
valuable  property  which  would  realise  a  sum 
sufficient,  he  should  think,  for  them  to  build  more 
extensive  and  convenient  premises  than  they  had  at 
present.  He  had  been  round  the  institution,  and 
was  impressed  with  the  indebtedness  of  the  children 
to  the  officers  and  committee  for  their  kind  and 
loving  care. 

Mr  J.  COOKE-HURLE.  seconding  the  motion, 
explained  that  a  similar  change  was  being  made 
in  several  other  towns.  It  would  be  to  a  great 
extant  a  reversion  to  a  former  practice  rather 
than  an  entirely  new  departure.  The  committee 
desired  to  reduce  the  charges  to  the  friends  of 
those  over  16,  or  the  boards  of  guardians  would 
have  to  pay,  believing  if  that  was  done  this 
technical  instruction  would  be  more  largely 
utilised.  If  the  committee  were  to  do  that,  they 
had  to  ask  the  outside  public  to  back  them  up 
with  increased  subscriptions. 

The    resolution    was    seconded,    and    on  ■'  the  ! 
motion  of  Mr  P.  J.   DE  CARTERET,  seconded  I 
by  General  CHURCHILL,  the  committee  were  ! 
elected.     Mr  F.  S.  TOPLIS  moved  the  re-election  of 
the   chaplain,   whose  ministry,  he   said,  was   much 
appreciated   bv   thp.    committee   and    congregation. 
Mr  RICHARDSON    CROSS    seconded    this,    and 
it  was  agreed  to. 

Lieut.-Col.  H.  CAREY  BATTEN  proposed  thanks 
be  given  to  Dr.  Shaw,  the  hon.  pbysician,  to  Dr.  A^ 
W.  Prichard,  houJ  consulting  oculist,  and  Mr  C.  A. 
Hayman,  hon.  surgeon  dentist,  for  their  valuable 
services.  The  speaker  pointed  out  the  help  that  the 
public  might  give  by  purchasing  their  baskets,  mats, 
&c,  at  the  institution.  Mr  P.  J.  DE  CARTERET 
seconded,  and  the  motion  was  adopted.  On  the 
motion  of  Col.  SAVILE,  seconded  by  Mr  J. 
ALMOND,  thanks  were  voted  to  the  Lord  Mayor  for 
presiding. 

It  was  mentioned  to  the  members  of  the  press  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  that  about  one-third  of 
the  present  pupils  belong  to  Bristol  and  the 
neighbourhood. 

OATT.Y    CHROKIC^v    MAY 


Metals  and  Blindness. -A  certain  rare 
metal,  to  which  the  name  of  radium  has  been 
given    figured   in  an   interesting  paper   recently 
read  'before  the  Academy  of  Medicine  in  Paris 
bv  M.  Javoil.     Its  properties  recall  to  mind  the 
fact  that  the  relation*  of  certain  metals  and  other 
obiects   to    light-production    are    matters     still 
demanding  much  investigation.     Font  appears 
that  radium  possesses  the  power  of  giving  iortli 
Hght     waves     of  a  kind  allied  to  those  we  are 
familiar  with  in  the  case  of  Rdntgen  s  discovery, 
X-rays  in  fact.     Most  interesting  is  the  observa- 
tion'of  mother  investigator,     M.     Giessel,  who 
showed   that  certain  compounds  of  radium   give 
rfee  to  light  rays  which  can  reach  the  eye  through 
:,(  Screen.      Also   it   is   stated  that   similar 
s    are    experienced    when    a    glass   tube 
containing     chloride  of  radium  is  merely     held 
,  l8t  the  temple.    It  seems  as  if  the  rays,  pene- 
trating the  skull,  lit  up  the  eye's  retina.    From 


ffc~«.  facts  to"  experiments  on  the  bliiKTW  an  | 
^  v  ite     K  is  found  that  if  the  retina  (that  M 
S^  c £ fnertou.  network)  is  in  a  healthy  ~£ 
Hon    a  light  sensation  is  experienced.     It  would 
t  too  much  at  present  even  to  V^g^* 
Siitv    of   practical    results    accruing    from    such 
■■        £    w   that  science  may  one  day  be 
"STCSir  W°»  tS  emails  of  the  blind  " 
t by  no  ^  a„  unlikely  result  of  further  know- 
ledge regarding  eleotrical  and  other  waves. 
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A  fresh  responsibility  -will  be  cast. upon  the 
Bristol  school  authorities  by  the  practical 
application  of  the  resolution  yesterday  passed 
at  the  meeting  of  the  subscribers  and  .friends 
of  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum.  The  Act  of 
Parliament  of  1893  provided  that  all  blind 
children  up  to  the  age  of  sixteen  should  be 
educated  by  the  local  school  authorities ;  and 
though  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum  did  not  take 
advantage  of  the  statutory  permission  to  alter 
the  status  quo,  it  was  decided  yesterday  to 
make  the  change  at  the  end  of  next  year. 
The  term  of  postponement  is  designed  to 
permit  of  the  new  school  authorities  making 
arrangements  to  adequately  provide  for  the 
education  of  the  blind  children  who  will  come 
under  their  care.  The  authorities  of  the  Blind 
Asylum  have  been  prompted  to  take  the  steps 
indicated  by  the  realisation  of  the  fact  that 
more  good  could  be  done  by  the  funds 
at  their  disposal  by  devoting  the  money 
to  the  technical  training  and  care  of  blind 
persons  over  the  age  of  sixteen.  For  such 
persons  no  State  provision  is  made,  and  if  it 
were  not  for  private  philanthropy  they  would 
fare  badly.  The  course  adopted  appears  to  be 
a  wise  one,  because  it  will  not  only  lead  to  the 
diversion  of  a  considerable  part  of  the  money 
to  a  very  essential  purpose,  but  it  will  also 
give  the  authorities  of  the  Blind  Asylum 
command  of  greater  accommodation  within 
the  institution  for  those  who  n9ed  it  most.  Of 
course,  when  the  children  attain  the  age  of 
sixteen,  they  may  be  admitted  into  the  Blind 
Asylum  on  a  more  or  less  industrial  footing, 
and  so  be  placed  in  a  position  to  earn  their 
own  living.  The  Bristol  [school  authorities — 
whoever  they  may  be  eighteen  months  hence 
— will  have  to  take  into  practical  con- 
sideration the  establishment  of  a  home 
and  teaching  centre  for  blind  pupils, 
for  it  wiuld  ba  absurd  to  suppose 
that  these  afflicted  children  could  conform 
to  the  regulations  of  an  ordinary  day-school, 
even  though  all  the  special  facilities  for 
imparting  instruction  were  provided.  The 
blind  children  must  be  inmates  of  an  institu- 
tion in  which  they  will  receive  not  only 
education,  but  all  the  reasonable  comforts  of 
home  life.  The  change  will  be  an  important 
one,  but  it  was  inevitable. 
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THURSDAY,  May  k,  1902 
i     School  fob  the  Blind  at  PHHS:     T*e  !'-*■■> 
W.   Hill  Murray    (whose,  devotion    to    his  noble' 


work  in  North  China  has  post,  him  so  <iear)  oas 
fo  fox  recovered  his  general  health  since  leaving 
Pekin  t.hat  he  hopo3  to  return  to  Glasgow  to-day  , 
as  the  guest  of  his  earlv  friend,  Dr  T.  Brown, 
ierson,  of  19  E'.mbank  Terrace.  Since  BB 
arrival  in  London  ho  has  been  under  the  rare 
of  Mr  T.  B.  Lawford  at  the  Royal  Eye  Hospital ; 
but,  alas!  the  sieht  of  the  right,  eye  is  found  to 
be  totally  destroyed.  There  is,  however,  good 
reason  to  hope  that,  the  left  eye  will  recover 
strength,  and  enable  him  ere  long  to  rejoin  his 
wife  and  seven  children,  who  remained  at  Pekin 
in  charge  of  his  now  school,  wbere  about  a  dozen 
blind  men  are  already  busily  at  work  onoo  again 
embossing  the  Scriptures  for  their  own  use,  and 
printing  them  for  the  use  of  sighted  persons. 
Mr  Hill  Murray  brings  with  him  a  very  interest- 
ing sample  of  "the  first  book  printed  in  Pekin 
since  the  massacres.  It  is  the  Gosepl  according 
to  St  John,  printed  in  his  easy  type  for  sighted 
persons  by  bljnd  men.  survivors  of  the  reign  of 
terror. 


May  Become   Blind. 

New   York.   May  7.-Mrs.     Mary     A 
te"".  the  *'*"  known  woman  su£ 
fi  agist,  is  confined  to  her  home  inM. 
rose,    says    a    Boston    disoat?h    to    n,» 

eyeTSpoyrathSeri°Uf  <™^wl8  h  r 
eyes.  For  the  past  two  weeks  she  hi- 
been  under  the  care  of  a  payaicK  and 
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Austin,  Tex.,  May  6.— The   •twenty- 
eighth  annual  Sunday  school  conven- 
tion  met  here   tonight  in  the       First 
Presbyterian  church  at  8  o'clock    The 
orchestra  and   chorus  from   the  insti- 
tute for  the  blind  greeted  the  delegate? 
with  a  musical  welcome  which  was  fol- 
lowed byl  welcome  addresses  by  Dr   E 
B.    Wright,    Associate   Justice       T    J 
Brown  and  with  a  response  from  Pro- 
fessor J.  C.  Cody  of  Georgetown.  These 
addresses  were  of  only  ten  minutes  du- 
ration and  the  address  of  the  evening 
was  delivered   by  Mr.       Charles       D 
Meigs  of  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  on  "Why 
Am  I  in  the  Sunday     School     Work  " 
;  Mr.  Meigs  is  a  man  of  national  fame 
,  and  proved;  a  big  drawing  card. 

.There  are  nearly  300  delegates  here 
|  and  more  are  expected  tomorrow     Big 
delegations  from  Waco,  Fort     Worth 
Dallas  and  other  cities -a«te>iw»»»e. 
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ONE  EYE  WENT 
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TOTALLY  BUND. 

Special  to  the  Banner. 

Dresden,  May  10.-A  strange  and  serW 
tnmg  happened  to  Mr.  Oscar  Gibbs  Al 
most  without  warning  and  no  pain  at  all 
one  of  his  eyes  went  totally  blind.  He 
has  never  had  any  trouble  with  his  eyes 
at  all,  and  the  occurrence  was  unex- 
pected. He  is  in  Union  City  under  treat- 
ment to  save  the  other  eye. 


From  ,     , 
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Blind  to  Take  Part. 

Special   to  The  Daily  Nonpareil. 

Vinton,  Ms*y  9.— The  first  of  a  series  of 
recitals  to;.  l>e  given  in  connection  with 
commencement  at  the  fowa.  College  for 
the  Blind  will  be  given  in  college  chapel, 
Thursday  evening  next,  by  Mr.  Clarence 
E.  Cone,  pianist,  assisted  by  Miss  Helen 
Dobbins,  soprano,  and  Mr.  Charles  Laus- 
trup,  violinist. 
The  program  includes  selections  from 
,  Schumann,  Chopin,  from  Gounod's  Faust 
I  and  from  other  classical  productions.  The 
May  day  entertainment  is  to  be  given 
Friday,  beginning  at  10:30  a.  m.  A  large 
program  has  heen  prepared  for  the  occa- 
sion. The  queen  of  May  will  be  Ada 
Bates,  and  the  first  knight  Joseph  Brake. 
The  orator  will  be  John  Gifford. 
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THE  TRIBUNE, 

Chicago,  III. 

A  BLIND  BOSTON   NOVELIST. 


TV 
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CHARLES SZZrOA? f>7Z>G&€ 


Mr.  Pidgin  in  less  than  two  years  has  produced  three  novels.  He  is  a  citizen  of 
Boston  where  he  has  occupied  a  State  position  for  several  years.  His  first  book, 
•  Quincy  Adams  Sawyer,"  was  a  strange  work,  not  in  its  subject,  which  was  the  delinea- 
tion of  New  England  character,  but  in  its  manner  of  construction.  His  "  Blcnnerhas- 
sett  "  was  an  attempt  in  fictional  form  to  rehabilitate  Aaron  Burr.  Now  we  have  a 
third  book.  "  Stephen  Holton,"  also  a  novel  of  .Eastern  life.  Mr.  Pidgin  is  almost  blind, 
but  he  finds  great  solace  in  writing  books,  which,  from  their  sales,  the  public  seems  to 
ippreciate. 

ORKSHIRE  DATCT  OBSERVE 


MONDAY,  MAY  \%  1902 

EXTENSION  OF  THE  BRADFORD  BLIND 

INSTITUTE. 
The     Bradford     Incorporated     Institution    for   the 
Blind,    which    has   now    been   in    existence    for    forty 
rs,  and  which  has  come  gradually  to  take  its  place 
ne  of  the  foremost  institutions  of  Us  kind  in  the 
dom,  has  for  some  years  past  been  found  inade- 
quate in  size,  and  it  has  now  been  decided  to  consider- 
aD'v  incr  accommodation  for  the  purpose  of 

both  enhancing  the  comforl  of  those  already  em 
/ployed  and  facilitating  the  admission  of  new  appli 
cant*.        Tbi  building  was  erected  in  1868 

when  there  were  thirty-seven  blind  people  employed' 
\t   the  J-"  i<  ni    time   there  an  !,llll(j 

"'""  and     women     i  ngaged    in   rhi  ,  ,,,,,.  of 

baskel  .  ■  ts,  and  knii  ted     oodc      The 

'.-xt.'nsions,    v  imated   ...  co         L500    will 

list  of  a  new   wing   five,  storeys  high,  adjoining 
the   existing    workrooms,   and    will   provide- -in 

dditional    ropm    for    the    ba  i:>ai.{. 

_nent;  on  the  ground  floflr,  a  ba  k<  room;  on 

'be  first  floor,  an  enlargement  of  the  women's  work 
room;    and   on   the   sec<    .1   I!., or,    a  din  .,    for 

the  men.     Tii<-  third    flooi  will    l<"    u  ed    foi    I 
irawing.     CVrt.'im   inti  ..us  are  also  to  bo 


made.-       The  committee  ave  asking   for  support 
raising  the  money  necessary  to  carry  out  the  scheme   1 
ihe  committee  of  tno  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind 
J-.ondon,   have  promised  a  donation  of  £200    half  of 
which  is  to  be   paid   as  soon  as  building  operations 
are   commenced,   and   the  remainder  when  subscrip- 
tions amounting  to  £800  have  been  raised  locally  for 
the  purpose.  J 

V  v*£z4^L^,        1 902 . 

DESTITUTE  FORTOjj^XI). 
It  Is  with  profound 'sorrow  and  regret 
that  I  chronicle  the  recent  death  of  Judge 
A.  E.  .Read,  the  lute  superintendent  of 
the  Institute  for  ■  Blind.  Judge  Head 
was  a  'Cbflstian  ge  '  tenlan,  a  worthy  and 
hh^jlv  respected  oil  en,  and  in  his  death 
trie  State  has  lost  a  faithful  and  efficient 
officer. 

Thr  report  which  he  submitted  prior  to 
his   death    reveals   in   every   line   his   devo- 
tion to  the  institution  which   he  so  falth- 
fully   served   and   his   great   hopes   for  its 
future   development. 
The  school  is  In  excellent  condition,  and 
number   of   pupils   in   attendance  has 
increased  beyond  that  of  past  years. 
There    are    at    present    forty-nine    pupils, 
five   inmates,  seven  teachers,   two  matrons 
and    seven    servants,    a    total    of    seventy. 
The    general    health    of    the    inmates    has 
exceptionally     good.    The     medical 
officer   is  ever   watchful   of  the  health   of 
the  pupils,  and  in  addition  a  special  ocu- 
list   Is    engaged    to    visit    the    institution  I 
whenever  his  services  are  required 

In  all  the  Hues  of  study,  literary,  mu- 
sical and  mechanical,  the  students  have 
made  commendable  progress.  The  moral 
standard  of  the  school  is  high,  It  beinz 
the  constant  effort  of  the  faculty  to  incul- 
cate good  principles  and  te  check  and 
need  out  all  evil  tendencies. 

f„r  De*;PiMSsl,!s  "eeds  of  the  institution 
ror  additional  space  and  accommodation 
foi  a  dining  hall  and  a  hospital  where 
patients  sulfcrlng  from  contains  or  lu 
rectious  diseases  can  he  isolated,  is  fully 
and  clearly  set  forth  in  the  superintend- 

THE  SUN, 

&Cew  York.  A".  Y. 


BLI\D     LEADING     THE     BLIND. 

An  Instance  Seen  In  n  City  Street— Neither 
of  TPie;n  In  the  Ditch. 

A  blind  man  walking  along  a  busy  city 
street  feeling  his  way  with  his  cane,  the 
cane's  incessant  tapping  advertising  his 
coming,  is  not  so  rare  a  sight,  but  two  blind 
men  are  not  often  seen  together. 

Here  were  two  blind  men,  however, 
walking  arm  in  arm  and  each  carrying 
a  cane.  The  right-hand  man  of  the  couple 
held  his  cane  in  his  right  hand,  and  the 
lelt-hand  man  of  the  couple  grasped  his 
cane  in  his  left.  hand. 

Thus  they  had,  so  to  speak,  feelers  out 
along  t.-ieir  entire  front  and  on  both  flanks, 
exploring  the  whole  width  of  their  path  as 
they  went.  They  got  along  very  well. 
But  m  spite  of  this  fact,  a  large  proportion 
of  the  people  who  turned  to  watch  them 
quoted  Scripture  warningly  at  the  sight. 


May  10,  1902. 
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Modern  Sociology. 


SPECIAL   SCHOOLS    UNDER    THE   LONDON   SCHOOL   BOARD. 


IV. — For  the  Blind. 

Although  blind  children  were  the  first  of  the  defective 
classes  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  School  i Board  for  London  in 
special  schools,  it  is  a  curious  fact  that  at  the  present  time  the 
schools  for  the  blind  are  behind  the  others  in  method  and  pro- 
gress. Reference  has  already  been  made  to  the  system  in  force, 
namely,  that  blind  children  are  being  taught  by  blind  teachers, 
who  have  only  young  sighted  monitors  to  assist  them.  This 
does  not  appear  to  be  at  all  a  satisfactory  condition  of  things, 
though  we  would  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  to  detract 
from  the  excellence  of  the  individual  teachers,  some  of 
whom  are  first  rate  as  far  as,  with  such  a  defect,  it  is 
possible  for  them  to  be.  It  is  the  system  that  appears  to 
us  to  be  radically  wrong,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  that  the  recent 
appointment  of  four  sighted  teachers  is  the  beginning  of  a 
better  state  of  things. 

It  was  as  early  as  1874  that  the  School  Board  attempted 
to  deal  with  the  education  of  blind  children,  who  up  till  that 
time  had  been  left  entirely  in  the  hands  of  voluntary 
agencies.  It  is  true  that  the  law  of  compulsory  education 
applied  no  less  to  the  blind  than  to  the  sighted  ;  but  this  was 
simply  because  no  special  provision  was  made  by  it  for 
defective  children ;  and  it  would  have  been  useless  to 
compel  these  children  to  attend  school  when  there  was 
nothing  for  them  but  the  ordinary  routine  of  school  work. 
Notwithstanding  this  obvious  fact,' however,  the  Board  of 
1874  determined  to  ask  the  divisional  committees  to  take 
steps  to  induce  tiie  blind  children  to  attend  the  ordinary 
schools,  and  resolved,  further,  that  the  "  Society  for  Pro- 
viding Home  Instruction  for  the  Blind  "  should  be  informed 
of  the  fact,  so  that  it  might  provide  special  instruction  for 
these  children.  The  results,  however,  appear  to  have  been 
unsatisfactory,  and  next  year  the  Board  appointed  peripatetic 
teachers,  to  instruct  the  blind  in  the  ordinary  schools.  At 
the  end  of  four  years  the  Education  Department  was  per- 
suaded to  recognise  what  was  being  done ;  and  the  Board  at 
the  same  time  agreed  to  recognise  the  attendances  of  these 
children.  Centres  were  then  organised  and  supplied  with 
the  necessary  books  and  apparatus. 

From  1885  to  1889  a  Royal  Commission  sat  to  inquire, 
among  other  things,  into  the  education  of  the  blind  and 
deaf  as  practised  in  England.  At  the  end  of  its  inquiries 
it  recommended  that  the  education  of  the  blind  should  be 
placed  under  State  control,  instead  of  being  left  in  the 
hands  of  voluntary  agencies  or  the  Poor  Law  Guardians  ; 
and,  further,  that  the  age  up  to  which  such  children  were  to 
be  dealt  with  should  be  raised  to  sixteen. 

The  next  step  was  taken  four  years  later,  twentylyears 
after  the  State's  first  attempt  to  deal  with  the  problem,  2nd 
when  two  generations  of  blind  scholars  had  lent  themselves 
for  experiment  to  the  powers  that  be.  In  1893  the  duty  was 
imposed  upon  the  school  authorities — in  the  case  of  London 
this  was  the  School  Board — of  providing  elementary  edusa. 
tion,  including  industrial  training,  to  the  blind  and  deaf,  in 
some  school  certified  as  suitable  by  the  Education  Depart- 
ment. Practically,  it  may  be  said  that  what  the  voluntary 
agencies  had  recognised  all  along,  namely,  the  necessitj  of 
training  the  blind  to  earn  a  living,  came  at  last  to  be  recog- 
nised as  a  duty  of  the  State.  For,  although  we  owe  it  to 
voluntary  agencies  that  blind  readers  of  the  Braille  scriptures 
still  sit  under  archways  and  at  street  corners,  monuments  to 
their  own  incapacity  to  earn  a  living  by  any  better  means 
than  thinly  disguised  begging,  yet  it  is  a  fact  that  for 
many  years  this  necessity  has  been  recognised,  by  more 
than  one  school.     The  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  exists 


"to  render  the  blind  self-reliant  by  teaching  them  a> 
trade."  It  has  an  interesting  history.  At  the  close 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  seven  gentlemen  visited  Paris,, 
and  were  much  impressed  by  the  work  among  the  blind 
by  Valentine  Haiiy ;  on  returning  home  they  inspired 
the  nation  with  the  necessity  of  establishing  training 
schools  for  the  blind.  Large  sums  were  contributed,  and 
the  School  for  the  Indigent  Blind  was  founded,  on  the  site- 
of  the  Dog  and  Duck  tea-gardens,  St.  George's  Fields,  in 
1799.  The  charity  was  granted  a  Royal  Charter  in  1826,  but 
it  remained,  and  remains  to  this  day,  a  charity.  This- 
is  not  the  place  to  describe  the  splendid  work  being 
done  under  the  direction  of  the  Principal,  the  Rev. 
St.  Clare  Hill,  who  has  lifted  the  school  on  to  a. 
high  level  of  efficiency;  but  it  may  be  noted  that  in  1893, 
on  the  passing  of  the  Act  referred  to  above,  this  school 
abandoned  its  work  for  the  young  blind,  and  now  devotes 
itself  to  the  training  of  boys  and  girls  over  twelve, 
and  to  finding  employment  for  them  as  soon  as  they 
are  capable  of  carrying  on  a  trade.  The  school,  which' 
is  on  the  point  of  moving  to  palatial  new  premises  at 
Leatherhead,  has  taught  more  than  3,500  blind  in  its  century 
of  work,  and  there  are  now  200  pupils,  who,  for  a  period  of 
six  years,  are  being  educated,  clothed,  maintained,  and 
taught  a  trade.  All  the  teachers  are  sighted.  Another' 
somewhat  '|  similar  school  is  that  at  10  L'pper  Avenue 
Road,  Hampstead.  It  has  a  cumbersome  name — "London 
Society  for  Teaching  the  Blind  to  Read,  and  Training 
them  in  Industrial  Occupations."  Here,  as  elsewhere,, 
a  great  point  is  made  of  music.  Here,  again,  all  the 
teachers  are  sighted  (with  the  exception  of  one,  who  is  an. 
old  pupil). 

If  the  classes  for  special  instruction  under  the  Board  were 
in  any  efficient  sense  preparatory  to  the  course  of  training  at 
such  schools  as  these,  an  assured  future  would  open  up 
before  those  blind  children  who  have  the  brains  to  learn  a, 
trade.  As  long,  however,  as  two  systems  at  variance  with 
each  other  are  in  force,  this  does  not  appear  to  be 
possible. 

The  course  of  instruction  under  the  Board  consists  of 
reading  by  the  Braille  method,  writing  in  Braille  characters, 
the  very  cumbersome  system  of  arithmetic  which  appears  to 
be  the  only  one  known  to  the  blind,  besides  weaving,  knitting, 
typewriting,  and,  latterly,  for  elder  girls,  cookery  and  laundry 
work.  The  latter  we  have  not  seen,  but  the  former  was  a- 
painful  exhibition  of  lack  of  power  combined  with  the 
"  willingness  of  the  spirit." 

There  appear  ,to  be  more  openings  for  boys  than  for  girls 
among  the  blind.  For  the  former,  basket  and  mat  weaving, 
in  all  their  various  and  highly-skilled  branches,  absorb  the 
larger  number  of  the  adult  blind;  piano  tuning,  organ 
playing,  and  musical  careers  generally  are  possible;  and' 
there  seems  to  be  no  reason  whatever  why  women  should 
not  be  trained  as  piano  toners  as  well  as  men.  Indeed,  on 
mentioning  this  to  the  head  of  a  well-known  institution  for- 
the  blind,  we  were  assured  that  it  was  only  the  certainty  o£ 
demand  that  was  wanted.  As  things  are,  blind  women  can 
earn  a  poor  living  by  knitting,  light  weaving  (real  mat  and' 
basket  making  is  very  heavy  work),  but  the  number  of; 
trades  they  are  at  present  taught  seems  to  be  singularly 
limited. 

It  is  worth  while  to  notice  that  in  Japan,  massage  was- 
until  recently  entirely  in  the  hands  of  blind  people  ;  and  of 
1,000  persons  thus  engaged  in  Yokohama  to-day  only  10O 
are  sighted. 
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TRAINING  OF  THE  BLIND  &  DEAF 
IN  NOliTH  STAFFORDSHIRE. 


One  af  rhe  difficult  problems  which  most  large  com- 
munities are  called  upon  to  seriously  consider,  and,  if 
possible,  to  solve,  is  that  of  how  to  deal  with  their 
blind  and  deaf  members.  An  excellent  work  amongst 
adults  of  these  unfortunate  classes  is  being  carried 
on  iround  the  Potteries  by  the  North  Sari 

shire  Soc-ety  for  Promoting  th©  Spiritual  and  Temporal 
Welfare  of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  of  the  Blind,  which 
maintains  a  missionary  to  the  mutes  and  a  blind  reader. 
Generally  speaking,    these  adults  are  able  to  earn  a 
livelihood  in  some  way  or  other,  many  of  the  mutes 
bem"  employed  in  the  local  industry,  and  their  Jot  in 
life  is  made  brighter  and  happier  by  the  ministrations 
of    the    society    and    its    agents.     Perhaps    the    most 
interesting  work,   however,   is  that  of  the  elementary 
education  and  training  of  the  afflicted  children,  with  a 
view  to  fitting  them  for  ultimately   taking  their  full 
part  in  the  battle  of  life.     The  work  was  formerly  left 
mainly  to  voluntary  effort,  and  it  must,  in  justice,  bo  j 
stated  that  the  old  North  Staffordshire  Branch  of  the 
Manchester  School  took  a  very  pract.cal  interest  in 
education  and   w<-lfare  of  deaf  mutes,   and  the  blind. 
and  achieved  some  valuable  results.    The  passing  of  the  | 
Elementary  Education  (Blind  and  Deaf  Children)  Act 
1893,   however,  has  placed  th©  work  upon  an  official, 
systematic,  and  altogether  more  satisfactory  basis,  by 
laying  tho  duty  and  responsibility  of  educating  the-* 
afflicted  children  upon  the  School  Boards.     Under  the 
provisions  of  that  Act  the  Hanley,  Burslem,  Longton, 
Stoke-on-Trent,  Wolstanton,  and  Norton  SchoolBoards 
decided  to  combine  together  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
viding one  blind  and  deaf  school  for  the  whole  district, 
and    th©    Education    Department    having    sanctioned 
their   formation    into   a   joint   school    authority,    they 
purchased  The  Mount,  at  Stoke-on-Trent,  a  mansion 
which   lent   itself   admirably    to   the    purposes   of   the 
proposed   school,   together   with   about  eight  acres   of 
land  surrounding  it.     By  alterations  and  enlargement 
of  the  mansion  accommodation  was  provided  for  139 
children,  with  residential  and  teaching  accommodation 
equal  to  that  number,  the  total  ccst  involved  amount- 
ing  to   about   £21,000.      The   school    was  certified   by 
the  Education  Department  for  the  teaching  of  112  deaf 
children  (71  boys  and  41  girls)   and  27  blind  children 
(13  boyi3  and  14  girls),  but  in  a  very  few  months  after 
the  opening  of  (the  school  it  was  found  that  consider- 
ably  more   blind   children    were   being   presented    for 
education  than  had  been  anticipated,  and  it  was  found 
necessary    to    take    some    dormitory    accommodation 
which    had    been    held    open    for    deaf»  pupils,  -and  j 
devote    it    to    blind    children.     At   the,  present  time 
there  are  in  the  school  45  children,  with  a' teaching  sAaiS 
of  four,  and  82  deaf  children,  with  a  teaching  staff 'of 
nine,   and  three  pupil   teachers  in   training.     It  may 
be  added  that  a  considerable  proportion  of  these  num- 
bers are  children  who  do  not  belong. to  th©  contribu- 
tory districts,  but  have  been  sent  to 'the  school. from 
outsido   and  even   distant  areas.       The  result  of   the 
school's  operations — and  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that 
it  is  one  of  only  two  institutions  in  England  educating 
deaf  and  blind  children  under  one  roof — has  been  to 
g<ain  for  it  the  highest  refutation  for  the  efficiency  of 
the  tuition  given  and    the  adequacy  of    the    general 
arrangements.  All  the  Government  examinations  have 
produced  the  "  highest  possible"  grants,  and  have  in 
every  way  been  highly  satisfactory,  bearing  witness  to 
the  zeal,  <  rid  devotion  which  have  characterised 

the  entire  staff.  To  enter  into  a  detailed  desoription 
of  the  nature  of  the  work  carried  en  in  tihe  school  is 
impossible  within  th©  limits  of  this  article,  but  it  may 
be  said  that  tho  instruction  in  the  blind  department  is 
given  with  great  care,  patience,  and  ekiil,  so  that  it 
is  wonderfully  interesting  to  trace  the  progress  of  the 
pupils  from  the  lowest  to  the  advanced  classes.  Chil- 
dren presenting  special  difficulty  are  instructed  by 
means  of  irten    processes;    in  the  lowest 

classes,    in    add  <  the  ordinary   elementary  sub- 

jects, tho  children  are  I'ui'ttung,  can©  weaving, 

simple  rnodeli  h©  advanced  classes  the 

rol  icctg  tiaught  include  reading1,   writing,  arithmetic, 

ory,  geography,  singing  and  murio,  shorth 
typewriting,  and  manual  ins'i-ruction  of  a  useful  kind. 
Tho  methods  include  the  Braille  embossed  system  and 
Taylor  frame  for   aril  'ruction   ia 

mainly  oral.     Wil  few  exceptions  the  ohildren 

in  these  classes  answer  questions  with  gTeat  rer.  I 
aE'-i  I  -  ^   work  o 
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some  of  the  J  originality,  - 

Borne  of  the  brti  iaal  ability.    The  1 

eutkorily    i  -   a    gbep  , 

further,  by  prep  work  of  tho 

district  in  tl  ling,  and  pos- 

8ib!y    mod  ring   the 

*at  education  may  be 

c   '   '   '  ■  -     ■  -nts.    Th*  physical 

education    of   botr;    blind   and   deaf   is  as  complete  as 
their  mental  training,  and  *  n  take  part  in  tho 

various  exercises  wit!      ;       itmosi   precision,   and  with 
Wideul    .•:  .,ri    (o   ,-,,.   blind,    the 

echoo! 

the  fingers  to   undi  ities  of  the  lost  e 

but  as  the  pupils  1  ,  years  it 

is  impo  pui  them  ih  tl  on  of  self-support 

by  the  time  bh  :y  |      out  into  the  world,     Therefore  a 
committee,    con  of     members     of    the     Joint 

School   Autheiil  r  men,    are   gui 

meriting  the   w  i  ohool   by  tho  carrying  on 

by  means  of  voluntary  contributions  workshops  where 
ex-p'ipiis  may  t  ui  tistrm    iorj  and  train- 

ing in  some  handicraft  suitable  to  their  abilities  and 
to  the  district. 
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GIRLS  CALL  BLIND 


Harris,  His  Wife  and  Clerk 
Arrested  on  Charge  of 
Trained  Nurse,  Who  De- 
clares She  Was  Victim. 


Charged  with  conspiracy  to  defraud, 
and  with  obtaining  money  under  false 
pretenses.  John  S  Harris,  thrrty-three 
years  old  and  blinrt.  his  wife,  Eva,  and 
a  alerk,  Harry  Rodger?,  were  arrested 
at  No.  136  Bank  street  by  Cen- 
tral Office  Detectives.  The  men  were 
put  in  cells  at  Headquarters,  and  the 
woman,  with  her  six-months-old  baby 
jn  her  arms,  was  sent  to  the  Mercer 
Street   Station. 

Mis-s  Bertha  St.  Denis,  a  trained 
nurse,  of  No.  34  West  Fifteenth  street, 
Is  the  complainant,  and  the  police  say 
they  expect  a  score  of  other  women  to 
join  her  in  prosecuting  the  trio. 

Miss  St.  Denis  answered  an  advertise- 
ment in  a  morning  paper  asking  for  a 
companion  to  go  abroad  with  a  wealthy 
woman.  She  says  Harris,  operating 
the  Equitable  Loan,  Real  Estate  and 
Supply  Company  at  No.  23  West  Eighth 
street  as  H.  C.  Andrews,  promised  to 
secure  her  the  position  on  the  payment 
i  of  $10.  She  paid  the  monev  and  returned 
two  days  later  and  found  Harris,  his 
wife   and   clerk     had   left   the   premises. 

Seven  hundred  dollars  In  money  and 
thirteen  pawn-tickets  were  found  on 
Harris  The  police  say  his  real  name  is 
John  Coughlan  and  that  he  was  arrest, 
ed  in  Philadelphia  a  year  ago  for  op- 
erating a  "fake"  employment  bureau 
but  escaped  prosecution. 
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SCHOOL    FOR   THE   BLIND*' 

BRIDGETOWN,      May      13 — Brid 

turned    out   en    masse   last   even- 
ing  to  hear    the   concert   given   by  Dr. 
a  ill   l lie  pupils  from   the  school 
There    were    nineteeen 
in    the    company,    and    every    one    of 
■  I  [         .Mayor    Shafncr 

i  1   in    introducing   the   doe- 
tor    ,n\d     his    company    gave    a    short 
h    of    the    origin    and    subsequent 
history    of    the    institution    at    Halifax, 
which    the    doctor    has     so      faithfully 
laboi  In   the   past  and  -which   he 

is    now    seeking    to   enlarge.    The    con- 
was    given     In    the    court    hous  \ 
and   the  building  was  packed   early   ni 
the  evening,  and   before  the  entertain- 
ment    began    a.!l     available      standing 
room    was    occupied    and    people    were 
still    in    the    street   seeking   admission. 
The    entertainment      was       one  jranrt 
success   from   start  to    finish,    but    per- 
haps   two    things    which    attracted    the 
audience    more    than    the    others    wen* 
the   piano  playing  of  Mr-  Lindsay  and 
mental  addition  by  the  pupils  gen- 
•  rally.     Dr.     Fiaser    told    his    audience 
it    the    working    of    the    school    and 
asked    for    assistance        for    the    new 
!ing.    and    generous    subscriptions 
a  ere    n>ade .  i 
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MISS    MARY  STEWART. 


ATE 


Blind    Herself,    She    Teaclies    Indian 
oiv   to    Sew. 

""Lincoln  institution  is  a  pleas- 
ant featured,  low  voiced  woman  teach- 
ing a  class  of  little  Indian  maidens  the 
simpler  domestic  arts  and  industries. 

To  see  her  at  work  one  must  admire 
the  precision  and  calm,  unhurried  man- 
ner with  which  she  directs  the  stum- 
bling but  willing  fingers  of  her  pupils 
safely  through  the  intricacies  of  stitch- 
iug  and  darning,  and  one  would  have 
to  he  a  close  observer  to  perceive  with- 
out being  told  that  the  eyes  which  fol- 
low so  intently  the  progress  of  the 
work  are  sightless— sightless  even  to 
the  difference  between  light  and  dark. 

The  woman  is  Miss  Mary  Stewart, 
and,    judging    by    the    readiness    with 


which   her   pupils  acquire  the   knowl- 
which    she   teaches,    a    belter  in- 
structress could  not  be  found, 

Tin.'  Lincoln  institution,  at  which 
Miss  Stewart  is  employed,  is  a  school 
for  Indian  children.  Until  recently  the 
government  kept  many  of  its  Indian 
charj.es  there,  but  now  the  school  is 
purely  a  charitable  institution  devoted 
to  the  educational  needs  of  poor  chil- 
dren from  the  reservations.  Miss  Stew- 
art lias  been  connected  with  it  since 
1884,  when  as  a  young  girl  she  joined 
it  to  teach  the  industrial  class  for  girls. 
At  that  time  her  sight  was  apparently 
perfect,  but  soon  she  had  to  leave  and 
undergo  treatment  for  defective  vision. 
In  1S8G  sl>;  returned  to  the  school,  a 
victim  of  absolute  blindness. 

Asked  how  she  could  tell  of  the  quali- 
ty and  finish  of  the  work  of  her  pupils. 
Miss  .Stewart  replied: 

"Since  my  sight  left  me  my  sense  of 
hearing  and  touch  seem  to  have  devel- 
oped in  an  extraordinary  manner.  1 
always  had  good  hearing,  but  now  I 
can  distinguish  sounds  and  their  mean- 
ings more  clearly  than  I  ever  imagined 
was  possible  before.  With  my  fingers 
I  can  run  over  a  piece  of  work  almost 
as  rapidly  as  you  could  see  it.  If  there; 
is  a  single  faulty  stitch  I  will  surely 
find  it,  cr  if  there  is  a  wrinkle  or  a 
seam  untidily  left  in  the  work  it  won't 
escape  me.  Then  my  children  are  more 
honorable  with  me,  I  think,  than  they 
would  be  if  I  had  my  sight." 

Not   only    does   Miss    Stewart   teach 

sewing,  darning  and  mending,  but  she 

has  complete  charge  of  the  repairs  of 

the   entire   institution.      The   secret   of 

I  her  success  lies  in  her  gentleness  and 

jlkindness  and  the  instinctive  tenderness 

\>f  children  toward  affliction. 
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John  and  Mary  McCay,  the  blind  en- 
tertainers, will  give  an  cnte&Ui*»ient 
in  Red  Men's  hall  in  the  Center  this 
evening,  consisting  of  songs,  instru- 
mental music  and  impersonations  of 
Irish  characters.  ' 
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ACROSS  THE  BAY. 


DIGBY,  May  14.— Pupils  from  the 
School  for  the  Blind  gave  an  entertain- 
ment here  last  night,  there  being  over 
800  persons  in  the  I.  0.  O.  F.  hall,  which 
seats  five  hundred.  Tine  entertainment 
was  successful  and  contributions  fairly 
liberal.  Owing  to  overcrowding,  part  of 
the  floor  subsided  a  few  inches,  causing 
a  small  panic,  during  which  several  wo- 
men were  removed  in  a  fainting  condi- 
tion and  the  customary  deeds  of  valor 
were  performed. 
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iLIND  MEN  ARE  TO  ORGANIZE  ♦  ,  . 
•  .TSELF-PROTECTIVE  ASSOCIATION. 

Y^ILL  SEEK  to  Increase  Opportunities  for  Securing  Employment/ 
Unwilling  to  Become  Wards  of  the  Asylums— Mr.  Carnegie 
May  Be  Asked  to  Help  Them.        ♦ 


A  MOVEMENT  is  on  foot  to  organize  , 
the  blind  men  of  Allegheny  county 
into  a  self-protective  association.  ) 
Thomas  S.  Evans,  a  pipe  organist,  of 
4317  Lawrence  street,  who  is  blind,  is  one. 
of  a  committee  negotiating  a  general 
meeting  of  all  the  blind  persons  in  Pitts- 
burg, Allegheny  and  suburban  towns. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  blind  men  of  Pittsburg 
who  are  engaged  in  business  for  them- 
selves. 

A  U  the  blind  of  the  county  will  be  asked  | 
to   meet  at   some   central   point   to  be   se-  ! 
lecled  later,  and  opportunities  for  the  em-  I 
pioyment  of  those  afflicted  with  the  com-  ! 
plete   loss   of  sight   will   be  discussed.     It  , 
Is  the  purpose  of  the  organization,   when 
fully  in  operation,  to  issue  pamphlets  for 
public    perusal,    showing    wrhat    has    been 
accomplished    in    lines    of    business    and 
professional    work   by   persons    denied    of 


sight,  in  the  hope  of  increasing  the  op- 
portunities for  finding  employment  for 
those  who  are  unwilling  to  become  ob- 
jects ■  of  public  charity  as  wards  of  the 
blind  asylums. 

It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will  be 
petitioned  to  make  certain  provisions  in 
donating  organs  that  may  affect  the  em- 
ployment of  blind  musicians  and  teach- 
ers. Many  of  the  blind  living  in  Pitts- 
burg, after  graduating  from  the  State 
institution  established  for  them,  have  en- 
gaged in  the  manufacture  of  brooms, 
while  some  have  acquired  proficiency  as 
typewriters.  One  of  their  number  is  en- 
gaged in  the  ice  and  feed  business  in  Se- 
wlckley.  where  he  ha3  established  a  large 
business.  He  weighs  the  ice  himself  and 
solicits  the  greater  part  of  his  business 

A  musical  and  literary  entertainment 
for  the  benefit  of  Mr,  Evans  will  be  given 
by  the  Asyinwall  Methodist  Episcopal 
Church  this  evening. 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  DEAF  AND  BLIND- 

j* 

Mr.  John  E-  Bay  Re-elected  Principal  for  three 
Years  at  the  Annual  Meeting  of  Directors 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  Boaid 
of  Directors  of  the  School  for  the  Deaf 
and  the  Blind,  the  attendance  was  un- 
usually large,  every  member  being 
present  but  one.  It  was  the  ocasion  for 
the  election  of  officers  and  teachers.  Mr. 
John  E.  Ray,  the  principal,  was  re-elect- 
ed for  a  term  of  three  years:  and  tbei 
other  officers  and  teachers  for  one  year,| 
respectively. 

Mrs.  L.  W.  Meadows,  the  capable  and 
popular  matron,  was  re-elected,  this 
making  her  sixth ,  year  in  the  institu- 
tion- There  have  been  no  new 
teachers  elected.  The  board  is  seeking  in 
every  legitimate  way  to  economize  in 
the  matter  of  expenses,  but  not  at  the 
cost  of  efficiency- 

The  attendance  during  the  present  ses- 
sion has  been  very  large  and  in  many 
ways  this  has  been  a  most  satisfactory 
year.  The  Principal  reports  every  de- 
partment doing  very  gratifying  work: 
the  recent  inspection  committee  of  the 
Board  of  Directors,  which  make  a  most 
thorough  examination  into  every  part  of; 
the  work  of  the  school  every  month,  pre- 
sented a  most  pleasing  report  of  their 
last  visit  to  both  departments;  and  the 
Musical  Director,  Prof.  John  A.  Simp- 
son, in  his  annual  report  says  of  the 
music  department:  "The  work  of  the 
year  has  been  carried  on  thus  far  under 
Kore  favorable  conditions,  in  some  rc- 
specis,  than  ever  before,  owing  largely 
to  the  recent  purchase  of  six  good  pianos 
and  to  the  advantage  afforded  by  our 
new   mtisic   building." 

The  school  has  been  using  the  new 
printing  and  stenographing  machine,  and 
there  have  been  turned  out  several  pro- 
ducts including  a  music  primer  in  he 
"point  print-"  This  machine  is  operated 
by  Mr.  Thomas  Hushes,  a  totally  blind 
man,  and  he  has  shown  much  skill  and 
ingenuity  in  its  operation. 

The  kindergarteners,  Misses  Crow  and 
Ncwsom,  have  prepared  a  phonetic 
primer,  upon  the  principles  laid  down  in 
Prof.  Moses'  Phonetic  Readers,  and  it 
:  has  been  published  in  the  raised  "Line 
.Print"  for  the  blind  by  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind.  The  Su- 
perintendent of  the  printing  house  an- 
nounces it  a  most  excellent  production, 
and  it  will  be  used  in  many  other  schools 
for  the  blind  throughout  the  country. 


Pitiable  Condition  of  Edward 

O'Donnell  of  Bergon 

Point. 


WAS  PAYING  TELLER 

AT  MECHANICS  BANK 


Worked  Often  Until  Late  at  Night 
and  His  Eyes  Gave  Way  Under 
the  Strain — No  Hope  for  Re- 
storation of  Sight  — Gets  One- 
Half  of  Insurance  Money  From 
Independent  Foresters. 

Edward  Donnell  of  the  "Two  Pines" 
Shore  House,  at  Bergen  Point,  has 
lost  the  sight  of  one  eye  and  the  sight 
of  the  other  is  impaired.  His  vision  Is 
gradually  becoming  dimmer  and  it  is 
only  a  matter  of  a  short  time,  as  the 
afflicted  man  knows  himself,  when  he 
will  be  totally  blind.  He  cannot  read 
or  distinguish  objects,  nor  is  he  able 
to  go  about  outside  of  his  domicile 
without  a  boy  to  guide  him.  Over- 
working his  eyes  in  a  bank  is  the 
cause  of  this  affliction.  When  the  Me- 
chanics' Bank  was  organized  in  Bay- 
onne  "Ed"  Donnell.  as  he  was  and>  is 
now  generally  called,  secured  a  posi 
tion  as  bookkeeper.  His  ability  soo, 
brought  about  his  advancement  Mo 
the  office  of  paying  teller,  which  latter 
post  he  filled  until  two  years  «o, 
u'hen  he  found  it  necessary  to  refflgn 
on  account  of  his  failing  eyesight!  As 
is  usually  the  case  of  bank  empires 
Mr.  Dormell's  eyes  were  subject  t»  a 
severe  strain.  But  he  was  enthusias- 
tic in  his  work  and  kept  at  his  desk 
:>ften  working  under  a  light  until  late 
at  nifcht.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Don- 
nell was  troubled  with  what  is  gen- 
erally known  as  near-sightedness  and 
had    to  wear   strong  eye   glasses. 

Last  September  the  right  eye  had 
to  be  removed  and  soon  the  left  eye 
became  affected.  Now  he  is  disabled 
from  the  pursuit  of  any  business,  and 
for  that  reason  has  received  $1,500, 
one-half  of  his  insurance  from  Bay- 
onne  Court,  Independent  Order  of  For- 
esters. Mr.  Donnell  was  a  charter 
member  of  Bayonne  Court.  This  order 
provides  that  any  member  shall  re- 
ceive at  any  time  he  may  become  to- 
tally incapacitated  from  business, 
one-half  of  his  insurance  money.  Mr. 
Donnell  received  this  Monday.  He  is 
also  a  member  of  the  Masonic  order. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Donnell  have  lived  in 
Bayonne  many  years  and  have  many 
Bayonne  friends. 
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BLIND  MAN  VS.  BUFFALO  SWIMMER 

Syracuse,  May  15.— Frederick  H.  Pimm  of 
No.  422  East  Water  street,  who  is  blind,  an- 
nounces that  he  will  swim  a  match  race  with 
Charles  Johnson  of  Buffalo  on  Onondaga  Lake 
on  Memorial  Day.  The  start  will  be  made 
near  Pleasant  Beach.  The  finish  will  be  near 
Lakeside  Park.  

THE  AMERICAN, 


Baltimore,  (Md. 
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SAYS  THE  GINGER 
MADE  HIM  BUND, 

JACKSON'S   SVIT  AGAINST  GILBERT 
BROS.   &   CO. 


He  WantK  the  Firm  of  Wholesale 
I»niRKi«l»  to  raj-  TTrcnty-five 
Thousand  Dollars  Becanse  of  the 
Los»  of  His  Sluht,  Dne,  He  Al- 
leges, to  the  Ise  of  .Tn  inn  tea  Gln- 
«cr  l'nrehnsed  From  the  Defend- 
nnts— It  Is  Claimed  That  the  Sub- 
[  stance     Contained     Wood    Alcohol. 


Gilbert  Water*,  Colored,  Sen- 
tenced to  Five  Yearn  In  Peniten- 
tiary for  Trying  to  Barn  n  Ware- 
house— Act   of  VetiRreance. 


In  the  rnso  of  Henry  W.  Jackson,  general 
storekeeper,  of  Keswick,  Albemarle  county, 
Va..  against  John  Jay  (Jilbert  anil  William 
E.  Gilbert,  trading  as  Gilbert  Brothers  A 
Co.,  wholesale  druggists,  7-8  North  Howard 
stner.  In  which  the  Jury  was  empaneled  ou 
Wednesday,  In  the  Superior  Court,  and  in 
w  hlch  $2S,000  damages  is  elalmed,  Mr.  Jaek- 
hls  wife  and  Dr.  Francis  Lee  Thur- 
nian  testified  yesterday  on  behalf  of  the 
plaintiff. 

Mr.  Jackson  Is  alleged  to  have  become 
blind  from  the  use  of  Jamaica  ginger  pur- 
chased from  (Jilbert  Brothers  &  Co.,  and 
which,  it  was  also  alleged,  contained  wood 
alcohol.  Mr.  Jackson  stated  that  in  the 
spring  of  18i»0  he  purchased,  through  a  trav- 
eling salesman  of  the  defendant  firm,  a 
down  bottles  of  Jamaica  ginger,  and  be- 
ing subsequently  taken  ill,  drank  about  3% 
ounces  of  the  ginger,  during  three  days, 
and  that.  Instead  of  deriving  benefit  there- 
from, grew  worse,  and  on  the  fourth  day 
became  blind. 

Mr.  Jackson,  who  is  41  years  of  age,  ad- 
mitted, on  cross-esaminatlon,  that  he  was 
addicted  to  occasional  "sprees,"  and  at  the 
time  of  taking  the  ginger  was  ill  from  the 
effects  of  drinking.  He  did  not  at  the  time 
attribute  his  blindness  to  the  effects  of  the 
ginger,  and  not  until  a  long  time  thereafter, 
when  his  attending  physician  expressed  his 
belief  that  the  ginger,  or  wood  alcohol,  had 
caused    the  blindness. 

Mr.  Jackson  claimed  that  prior  to  taking 
the  ginger  his  eyesight  was  perfect;  also, 
that  after  once  becoming  nearly  blind,  he 
partially  recovered  his  sight,  but  about  20 
days  thereafter  went  almost  totally  blind 
and  has  so  remained  ever  since.  He  also 
said  that  he  had  never  taken  any  drugs. 

He  was  unconscious  for  two  days  during 
the  Illness  mentioned,  and  when  he  regained 
consciousness  thought  it  was  night,  whereas 
It  was  day. 

Mrs.  Jackson's  testimony  was  substan- 
tially on  a  line  with  that  of  her  husband. 

Dr.  Thurman,  the  attending  physician 
of  Mr.  Jackson,  testified  to  the  nature  of 
the  latter's  Illness,  the  symptoms,  etc.,  and 
gave  It  as  his  opinion  that  the  ginger  con- 
tained wood  alcohol,  and  that  the  alcohol 
was  the  cause  of  Blindness. 

There  was  quite  a  legal  skirmish  as  to  the 
introduction  of  other  samples  of  Jamaica 
gluger,  as  out  of  the  entire  lot  of  ginger 
bought  by  Mr.  Jackson,  there  is  none  re- 
maining, having  been  given  to  a  chemist 
to  be  analyzed,  and  the  chemist  being  now 
deceased. 

The  plaintiff's  counsel  contend  that  they 
have  the  right  to  introduce  testimony,  by 
v»ay  of  chemical  experts,  showing  that  other 
ginger  sold  by  the  defendants  contains  wood 
alcohol,  to  which  the  defense  makes  objec- 
tion. 

The  plaintiffs  are  represented  by  Attor- 
neys Stump  &  Gorter,  and  the  defendants 
by  Gans  &  Haman,  John  P.  Poe  &  Sons  and 
O.  [W.  S.  Musgrave.  The  case  will  go  on 
today. 
txewspaper  cuning  Bureau  in  ine  wonu. 
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rolled  off  the  bed  and  was  found  on 
the  floor  by  those  who  entered  the 
room  in  the  morning. 

Court  Councilor  von  Holzinger,  the 
mos.^  learned,  most  feared,  yet  up- 
right judge  of  the  high  court  of  Vi- 
enna, blew  out  his  brains.  He  met 
all  his  friends  in  the  *ast  week  of  his 
life,  visited  all  his  favorite  spots, 
seemed  quite  himself  all  the  time, 
passed  his  very  last  day  precisely  as 
usual,  and  at  12:30  that  night  went 
to  his  office  in  the  courts,  locked  him- 
self in,  wrote  a  few  lines  to  say  that 
fear  of  blindness  made  him  wish  to 
i  end  his  life,  and  ho  hoped  that  his 
friends  would  forgive  him  the  bru- 
tality of  his  exit  from  life,  then  shot 
himself. 


From 


Address.        ^L<^/^. 


i  ^ 
Date 


The  Michigan  Blind  People's  Gen- 
eral Welfare  Association  will  hold  a 
•eunion  ana  conference  at  Lansing, 
Fune  18-20.  The  meeting  will  be  held 
it  the  Hotel  Butler.  J.  P.  Hamilton 
)f  this  city,  vice  president  of  the  as- 
sociation, is  announced  for  an  ad- 
Iress. 


York,  18S4. 
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Mr.    Henry   Stainaby,    super^tendent   o 


To  keep  their  eyes  about  them. 

EVERY  EVENING, 

Wilmington ,  Del. 


iT.^ay.  1002- 

AN  EVENING  WITH  FANNY  CROSBY. 


... 
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PREFER  DEATH  TO  BLINDNESS 


Two  Startling  Inntances  of  tbe  Kind 

Recently   Reported   from 

Vienna,  Austria. 


A  Hungarian  woman  and  an  Aus- 
trian judge  committed  suicide  because 
they  were  appalled  by  fear  of  total 
blindness.  Miss  Michael  Yung,  who 
lived  alone,  but  in  comfort,  in  Gross* 
warden,  had  been  told  by  the  doctors 
that  blindness  was  her  unavoidable 
fate,  says  a  late  account  from  Vienna 
She  straightway  had  a  large  carving 
knife  sharpened,  lay  down  on  her  bed 
and  cut  her  throat  so  savagely  that 
her  head  was  detached  from  the  body, 


The  Noted  Blind  Writer  ot  Hymns  tr  be  at 
Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Church  Next 
Thursday  Ni^ht. 

Fanny  Crosby, the  noted  blind  writer 
of  hymns  and  poems,  will  be  at  the 
Delaware  Avenue  Baptist  Church  on 
Thursday  evening,  May  22d.  This  will 
be  her  first  visit  to  Wilmington  and 
invitations  have  been  issued  to  all 
music  steaehers  and  choirs  in  the  city 
and  to  others. 

Frances  Jane  Crosby  was  born  in 
South  East.Putnam  county, New  York, 
March  24th,  1820.  Her  home  was  in  a 
little  valley,  through  which  ran  a 
branch  of  the  Croton  River.  The 
murmur  of  the  flowing  water  was  the 
music  of  her  earliost  childhood. 
Her  fancy  reveled  in  the  silvery 
tones  that  rose  incessantly  from  the 
humble  brook.  They  spoke  to  her  in  a 
language  which  she  could  understand, 
and  she  learned  to  translate  them  into 
her  own  vernacular. 

When  she  was  only  six  weeks  old  an 
affection  of  the  eyes  demanded  medical 
attention.  Either  from  lack  of  accu- 
diagnosis,  or  from  the  operation 
of  causes  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
skill,  the  remedies  applied  failed  to 
accomplish  the  desirod  end,  and  her 
sense  of  sight  entirely  disappeared. 

■  childhood  was  a  peiiod  of  un- 
alloyed delight.  Her  happy  tempera- 
ment   threw  sunshine  over  all  her  sur- 
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roundings.      She     discovered    in    time 
that    there  was  a  sight,  world  in  which 
iad  no  part,  but    no    knowledge  of 
dopriva-t  »uld  affeot  the  elas- 

ticity of  her  spirits.  As  if  to  give 
notice  to  all  persons  that  they  need 
not  waste  any  oondolements  on  her, 
she  wrote,  at  the  age  of  8  years,  the 
'en.cnt  of  the  situation  as 
she  viewed  it : 

< )  what  a  happy  soul  am  I ! 
Although  I  cannot  see, 
I  am  resolved  that  in  this  world 
Contented  I  w  ill  be  ; 
How  many  blessings  1  enjoy 
That  other  people  don't! 
To  e  I'm  Mind, 

1  cannot,  and  I  won't. 
At  the  age  of  15  years  she  entered  the 
New  York  Institution  for  the  Blind 
and  remained  there  for  12  years.  In 
1847  she  became  a  teacher,  in  which 
[osition  she  continued  till  1858, 

The  Bible,studded  with  goiden  texts, 
was  a  never-failing  treasury  to  her ; 
and  her  hymns  abound  with  phrases  of 
Scripture  which  readily  adapt  them- 
selves to  rhythmic  expression.  Her  mind 
is  a  storehouse  of  things  new  and  old, 
and  her  verso  is  constructed  from  the 
abundant  words  and  phrases  which 
seem  to  fall  almost  of  their  own  accord 
into  their  appropriate  places. 

While  Miss  Crosby  was  teaching  she 
came  in  contact  with  many  distin- 
guished men,  among  them  ex  Presidents 
Cleveland,  Van  Buren  and  Tyler,  Gov. 
Seward,  Gen.Winfield  Scott  and  Henry 
Clay. 

Miss  Crosby  was  married  to  Alex- 
ander Van  Alstyne  March  5th,  1858. 
Mr.  Van  Alstyne  was  a  pupil  in  the  in- 
stitution and  a  good  musician.  Strong 
in  their  mutual  love  and  sympathy, 
they  wero  willing  to  take  the  risks  of 
a  world  they  conld  not  see. 

Throe  volumes  of  her  poems  hav* 
been  published:  "The  Blind  Girl,  and 
Other  Poems, "  "Monterey,  and  Other 
Poems,  "  and  "A  Wreath  of  Columbia's 
Flowers.  " 

The  coming  visit  here  will  be  Fanny- 
Crosby's  first  visit  to  Wilmington,  And 
to  lovers  of  her  poems  and  hymns, 
especially  those  who  have  not  heard 
her  speak,  it  will  be  a  rare  treat  to 
spend  an  evening  with  her.  Miss  Emma 
Lore  will  sing  two  or  three  of  her 
favorite  hymns  during  the  evening. 

>er  Cutting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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Blind    Asylum  in  Ceylon. 

It  has  been  decided  to  found  an  eye 
hospital  and  an  asylum  for  the  blind 
as  Ceylon's  memorial  to  the  late 
Queen  Victoria.  i 

»er  Cutting  Bureau  inkllJA  World. 
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FANNY  CROSBY  TO  BE  HERE. 


Will  Entertain  at  Delaware  Avenue 
Baptist  Church  on  May  22. 

Fanny  Crosby,,  the  noted  blind  writer  of 
hymns  (and  poems,  will  •  be  at  the  Dela- 
ware Avenue  Baptist  Church  on  Thursday 
evening,  May  22.  This  will  be  her  first 
Visit  to  Wilmington  and  invitations  have 
been  issued  to  all  music  teachers  and 
choirs  in  the  city. 

Frances  Jane  Crosby  was  born  in  South 
East,  Putnam  county,  New  York,  March 
24,  1820.  At  the  age  of  6  years  her  sight 
became  'impaired  and  later  she  became  to- 
tally blind.  At  the  age  of  lo  years  fhe 
entered  the   New  York   Institution  for  the 


"""^nfl     She  af terwardT>ecanie  a  teacher,  in 

which   position    she    continued    until    13^?. 

Miss  Emma  Lore  will  sing  two  or  three 

of  her  favorite  hymns  during  the  evening. 
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BLIND  BOY  A  GENIUS. 


The  Violin  Plnying-  of  Edwin  Grnsse 
of  »tt  York  Astonishes  Crit- 
ics at  Berlin. 


Edwin  Grasse,  the  11-year-old  blind 
violinist  from  New  York,  who  got  his 
musical  education  in  Brussels,  made  a 
sensational  sxiccess  on  his  first  ap- 
pearance recently  in  Berlin.  He 
played  a  concerto  by  Sinding,  and  such 
scenes  as  that  which  followed  have 
rarely  been  witnessed  in  the  famous 
Philharmonic  hall.  The  magnificent 
orchestra,  wrhich  accompanied  him, 
was  completely  electrified,  as  was  the 
audience. 

In  response  to  the  demands,  the 
blind  musician  was  led  forward  12 
times,  each  successive  appearance 
seeming  to  increase  the  enthusiasm. 
After  Grasse  mixed  with  the  audience, 
and  people  in  crowds  pressed  forward 
to  grasp  his  hand. 

The  excited  pleasure  of  the  blind  boy 
as  he  received  the  glowing  congratula- 
tions of  the  finest  judges  of  music  in 
Europe  was  very  pathetic. 
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BLIND  FATHER  AND  SON 
^-  IN  PITIFUL  PLIGHT 


NEW  CASTLE.   Pa.,  May  17.— [Special.] 
-Andrew     Thomas,      Sr.,      and      Andrew 
Thomas,   Jr.,   father  and   son,    both  blind, 
sat   on   opposite   sides   of   the  street   ft'eVci 
to-day   begging,    until   the   police   stopped! 
them   by   order  of  Mayor  Jackson.       The1 
story  of  these  men  is  pitiful.     They  were' 
laborers  In  a  limestone  quarry  here  until 
a  year  or  two  ago.     Both  men  had  their 
eyes    burned    out    in    a    premature    blast. 
Since  then   their  appearance  is  such  that 
Mayor  Jackson  to-day    decided    to    order 
them   oft  the   street. 


DEAF  AND  BUND  INSTITUTE. 

Contract   for   New    Buildings    Let  to   a 
Staunton  Contractor. 

fc  /ne^rgnia'slho^lfor 
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BLIND 

CHILDREN 

j  They  Stage  a  Play  Without  a  Single 
Hitch  in  the  Performance. 

A 


company  of  blind  children  enacted 
the  play,  "Jack  the  Giant  Killer,"  at  St 
Louis   recently. 

It  was  their  first  attempt  In  the  hi3- 
Itrlonic  line  and  was  pronounced  the  suc- 
cess of  the  season  by  the  theatregoers. 
;The  children  belong  to  the  Missouri 
[School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  entertain- 
ment was  arranged  In  celebration  of  tha 
institution's    fifty-first   anniversary. 

The  teachers  made  all  of  the  costume* 
;and  trained  the  performers  for  weeks  be- 
forehand. The  latter  entered  Into  tha 
i  spirit  of  the  occasion  with  a.11  of  the  zest 
which  more  favored  children  might  hava 
exhibited.  The  remarkable  feature  was 
;  the  keenness  of  perception  which,  they 
displayed.  Guided  by  some  instinct,  they 
never  made  one  false  step,  but  passed 
and  repassed  each  other  on  the  stag* 
Jand  always  found  their  respective  places 
|  without  a  collision.  Their  movements 
>were  all  ease  and  freedom  and  grace  and 
» their  steps  were  as  firm  and  full  of  confl- 
uence as  though  they  had  been  blessed 
!with  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  eyes. 

Sightless  lords  and  ladies  bowed  to  a 
blind  king-  and  queen  in  courtly  style. 
A  blind  fairy  waved  her  wand  over  their 
majesties  without  once  touching  their 
crowns.  The  blind  Giant  Blunderbora 
marched  in  all  his  terrible  might  across 
the  stage  with  the  moat  threatening 
strides  arid  blind  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
strutted  gloriously  up  and  down  with  his 
trusty  sword.  It  was  all  done  with  such 
astonishing  accuracy;  and  never  was  there 
a  mistake  in  word  or  action.  The  orches- 
tra which  furnished  the  music  was  com- 
posed of  fifteen  blind  boys,  and  the  at- 
tendants of  the  king  and  queen  numbered 
{some   twenty  sightless   little   ones. 

So  that  it  was  a  company  which  really 
'crowded  the  narrow  stage  and  made  the 
[excellence  of  the  performance  all  the  mora 
!  notable.  A  particularly  pretty  scene  was 
that  in  what  Jack  led  the  Princess  and 
Fairy  Good  in  a  dance  which  was  very 
much  like  the  Virginia  reel. 

After  the  play  S.  M.  Green,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  was  the  recipient  of 
many  congratulations  upon  the  histrionlo 
.achievement  of  his  pupils. 

"They  can  do  things  and  accomplish 
good  in'tne  world  Just  the  same  as  people 
that  have  eyes,"  he  said,  proudly.  "Our 
motto  Is  this:    'It  is  the  soul  that  sees.' 

"We  took  that  motto  several  years  ago 
to    impress    on    the    public    the    fact    that 
blind  people  are  not  a  lot  of  helpless,  un- 
natural creatures,  as  some  suppose.    Aside 
from  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of 
theli'   sight,    blind    children    are   just    Ilka 
;any  other  children.    They  are  affectionate, 
they  like  to  romp  and  play,   they  want  to 
be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine, 
land  they  enjoy  hearing  the  songs  of  tha 
(birds    and   spelling    the    perfume    of    tb 
{Bowers." 
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EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND, 


WORK  DONE  AT  NE-] 
WHICH   WILL 
WASHINGT( 


-YORK  INSTITUTION 
I^MOYED  TO 
HEIGHTS. 

As  the  New-York  Institution  for  the  Blind  cele- 
hrttes  its  seventy-first  anniversary  the  announce- 
ment is"  made Tat  the  old  gray  stone  building  at 
Nm\h  ave  and  Thirty-fourth-st.  will  be  sold 
Portly  and  a  large,  modern  structure  erected  on 
Washington  Heights.  The  «"-«tutlon  Is  perhaps 
the  oldest  school  for  the  blind  in  the  United  Stat  s. 
v-vlne  been  organized  In  1831.  it  muveu  i^ 
present  si"  in  isk  after  having  outgrown  a  smal 
L,,  ln  Mercer-st.  For  ten  years  a  farmhouse 
aeTv8eed  theMpurCpeoses  of  the  school  then  the  corner- 
atone  of  the  present  building  was  laid. 

The  institution  is  one  of  the  distinctive  land- 
marks of  the  West  Side,  and  the  property  has  been 
bought  for  a  long  time  for  business  purposes. 
Years  ago  the  directors   foresaw   that  eventually 

the  I  Jhool  would  have  to  move  to  a  less  central 
locaton  and  purchased  one  hundred  lots  in  Wash- 
ington Heights,  between  Broadway  and  Fort  Wash- 
lngton-ave.,  One-hundred-and-sixty-flfth  and  One- 
hundred-and-sixty-nlnth  sts..  adjoining  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  Asylum.  The  plans  for  this  building 
have  not  yet  been  drawn,  but  it  will  have  quar- 
ters for  a  larger  number  of  students  than  can  be 
accommodated  in  the  old  one. 

It  is  more  than  one  hundred  years  since  Valentine 
Hauy  announced  his  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
educating  those  who  could  not  see,  and  began  hie 
life  work  in  Paris.  To-day  in  every  civilized  coun- 
try there  are  schools  for  the  blind,  the  "United 
States  being  particularly  progressive,  with  thirty- 
seven  schools.  These  are  State  institutions,  prop- 
erly belonging  to  the  public  school  system,  with  the 
exception  of  six.  which  are  private  corporations 
like  the  New-York  Institution.  To  Dr.  Samuel 
Ackerly,  who  was  its  first  superintendent,  and  to 
Edward  Ward  belong  the  credit  of  organizing  the 

school  and  putting  it  on  its  feet  at  a  time  when 
the  public  was  little  interested  in  the  education 
of  these  unfortunate  persons. 

The  institution  is  distinctive  in  several  ways. 
In  many  of  the  schools  in  the  United  States  both 
adults  and  children  are  admitted  and  an  effort  is 
made  to  teach  various  trades.  The  New-York 
school  does  not  admit  adults,  believing  that  blind- 
ness does  not  have  an  age  levelling  effect,  but,  on 
the  contrary,  strongly  emphasizes  the  distinctions 
and  incongruities  between  minors  and  adults.  In 
a  school  which  has  no  decided  age  limit  the  indus- 
trial or  trade  school  feature  tends  to  become  domi- 
nant, and  the  desire  of  all  becomes  money  getting 
rather  than  mental  development  and  the  acquisi- 
tion of  knowledge.  For  this  reason  there  is  no 
trades  department,  and  the  institution  is  strictly 
educational.  Regents'  examinations,  exactly  like 
those  given  in  high  schools,  are  held  three  times  a 
year,  with  results  both  beneficial  and  satisfactory. 

Throughout  the  country  the  New-York  institution 
is  known  for  the  skill  which  its  students  acquire 
in  music  and  for  the  inventions  for  the  use  of  the 
blind  which  have  been  developed  by  Its  faculty. 
Embossed  literature  for  the  blind  originated  there, 
the  system  being  known  as  the  "New- York  point" 
system.  A  great  advance  in  the  education  of  the 
blind  was  the  Invention  of  the  kleldograph,  a  ma- 
chine which  does  embossed  typewriting,  and  the 
stereograph  for  embossing  metal  plates,  from  which 
books  for  the  blind  can  be  printed. 

Several  hundred  friends  of  the  school  had  an  op- 
portunity a  few  nights  ago,  at  the  anniversary  ex- 
ercises, to  see  the  results  of  the  work  that  Is  being 
done.  The  students,  nearly  two  hundred  in  num- 
ber, were  assembled  on  the  stage  of  the  chapel. 
To  the  accompaniment  of  a  pipe  organ,  played  by 
a  blind  organist,  the  students  sang  a  Mendelssohn 
chorus.  There  were  (it her  musical  numbers  bv 
blind  boys  and  girls,  which  were  executed  with 
wonderful   precision  and   lack  of   hesitation. 

Two  little  tots  read  from  a  point  print  reader  with 
greater  speed  and  clearer  enunciation  than  would 
the  average  child  of  thair  age  with  seeing  eyes.: 
Then  came  a  writing  demonstration  with  ordinary 
typewriter,  kleldograph  and  point  writing  tablets. 
Professor  Samuel  Babeoek,  who  as  a  blind  boy  was 
educated  in  the  institution,  led  the  class  in  an  ex- 
ercise in  mental  arithmetic,  which  called  forth 
much  praise.  It  showed  an  intense  mental  develop- 
ment. Twelve  girls  showed  how  blind  children 
learn  grammar  by  answering  ln  chorus  many  diffi- 
cult questions     A  fan   drill   by  a   number   of  girls 

a^wTn1  ca!rr,ew0',ut\,'rhe  exerdses  were  directed 
*>jr,WUllam  B.  Walt,  the  principal  of  th©  school. 
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THE   NEW-YORK   INSTITUTION     FOR    THE     BLIND. 


Ninth-avc.    and  Thlrty-fourth-st. 


BLIND    STUDENTS    IN    THE    CHAPEL    OF    THE    INSTITUTION. 


AN    EXHIBITION    OF   THE]  VARIOUS    METHODS    OF    WRITING  USED   BY  THE   BLIND. 


BLIND  GIRLS  OF  THE  INSTITUTION    IN    THE    FAN    DRILL 
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LEVUR  BLIND  CHILDREN 


They  ^/age  a  Play  Without  a  Single 
Hitch  in  the  Performance. 

iompany  of  blind  children  enacted 
the  play.  •Jack  (he  Giant  Killer,"  at  St. 
Louis  recently. 

It  was  their  first  attempt  In  the  his- 
trionic line  and  was  pronounced  the  suc- 
Of  the  season  by  the  theatregoers 
The  children  belong  to  the  Mlssour 
School  for  the  Blind,  and  the  entertain 
ment  was  arranged  in  celebration  of  tht 
institution's    fifty-first   anniversary. 

The  teachers  made  all  of  the  costumes 
and  trained  the  performers  for  weeks  be 
forehand.      The    latter    entered    into    th» 
spirit  of  the  occasion  with  all  of  the  zes 
which  more  favored  children  might  hav< 
exhibited.      The    remarkable    feature    waf 
the    keenness    of    perception    which    thej 
displayed.    Guided  by  some  instinct,  they 
never   made   one    false    step,    but    passed 
.and    repassed    each    other    on    the    stage 
:and  alwavs  found  their  respective  places 
i  without    a    collision.      Their    movements 
!  were  all  ease  and  freedom  and  grace  and 
!  their  steps  were  as  Arm  and  full  of  confi- 
dence  as   though    they   had   been   blessed 
[with  the  brightest  and  keenest  of  eyes. 

S'ghtless  lords  and  ladles  bowed  to  a, 
blind  king  and  queen  In  courtly  style. 
A  blind  fairy  waved  her  wand  over  their 
majesties  without  once  touching  their 
crowns.  The  blind  Giant  Bluwderbore 
marched  in  all  his  terrible  might  across 
the  stage  with  the  most  threatening 
strides  and  blind  Jack  the  Giant  Killer 
strutted  gloriously  up  and  down  with  his 
trusty  sword.  It  was  all  done  with  such 
astonishing  accuracy,  and  never  was  there 
a.  mistake  in  word  or  action.  The  orches- 
tra which  furnished  the  music  was  com- 
posed of  fifteen  blind  boys,  and  the  at- 
tendants of  the  king  and  queen  numbered 
;ome   twenty  sightless  little   ones. 

So  that  it  was  a  company  which  really 
crowded  the  narrow  stage  and  made  the 
excellence  of  the  performance  all  the  more 
notable.  A  particularly  pretty  scene  was 
that  in  what  Jack  led  the  Princess  and 
Fairy  Good  in  a  dance  which  was  very 
much  like  the  Virginia  reel. 

After  the  play  S.  M.  Green,  superintend- 
ent of  the  institution,  was  the  recipient  of 
many  congratulations  upon  the  histrionic 
achievement  of  his  pupils. 

They  can  do  things  and  accomplish 
good  in  the  world  just  the  same  as  people 
that  have  eyes,"  he  said,  proudly.  "Ojr 
motto  is  this:    'It  is  the  soul  that  sees.' 

•We  took  that  motto  several  years  ago 
to  impress  on  the  public  the  fact  that 
blind  people  are  not  a  lot  of  helpless,  un- 
natural creatures,  as  some  suppose.  Aside 
from  the  misfortune  of  being  deprived  of 
their  sight,  blind  children  are  just  like 
any  other  children.  They  are  affectionate. 
they  like  to  romp  and  play,  they  want  to 
be  out  in  the  fresh  air  and  the  sunshine, 
and  they  enjoy  hearing  the  songs  of  the 
birds  and  smelling  the  perfume  of  the 
rs." 


A    BLIND    WOHKEIL 


Joseph  Ramsey  of  Viola,  Twin.,  travel 
ng  secretary  of  the  Trlstate  Rpworth 
Laegue  Conference  Is  In  the  city.  Al- 
: hough  blind,  he  Is  a  very  enthusiastic 
league  worker.  He  Is  now  engaged  In 
making  a  tour  through  MlwiKHippI,  Lou- 
isiana and  Alabama  in  the  Interest  of  the 
league  conference  to  he  held  nt  the  Sea- 
shore  rami)   Grounds   In  July. 

He  will  begin  his  work  by  making  the 
following  addresses  to-day:  Parker  Me- 
nortnl,  nt  11  a.  in.;  Hn.vne  Memorial,  at 
I  p.   m.;  Algiers,  nt  7:30  p.  m. 
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\       LEDOCHOWSKI  IS  BLIND. 

J  Relatives  Return  to  Rome  to  BQ 
With  Him. 

SPECIAL  BY  CABLE. 

Rome,  May  17.— Cardinal  Ledochowskl,  the 
Polish  noble,  one  of  the  three  surviving 
Cardinals  having  received  the  purple  frortr 
the  hands  of  Pio  IX,  has  lost  the  sight  o« 
both  his  eyes  and  several  members  and  hlsj 
family  have  arrived  here  to  remain  witbj 
the  aged  prelate  for  the  rest  of  his  days,' 
The  Cardinal  is  the.  head  of  the  house  off' 
Ledochowskl,  that  bore  the  title  of  Coun^ 
before  the  Hohenzollerns  were  ever  heard' 
;  of. 


Date 


BOMBAY  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


Miss  Anna  L.  Millard,  a  Re 

sionary,  Tells  About  Her 
Institution. 


Among    the    passengers    arriving    in  i  New 
York  the  past  week  was  Miss  Anna  L.  Millard 
of   the   American    Board's    Mission    in    Bom- 
bay, India,  who,  after  nearly  fifteen  years  in 
that    plague    and    famine    stricken    country, 
is   again    seeking    rest   and    recuperation    in 
her  own  land.     Of  the  25,000  famine  children 
rescued  by  the  various  missions  of  Western 
India,  she  says  3,000  are  dependent  upon  the 
missionaries  of  the  American  Board  of  Bos- 
ton.    During    the   famine    Miss   Millard    was 
especially  impressed   with   the   sad  conditiou 
of    the    blind    famine   orphans   found    in    the 
various  relief  camps,  and  intimated  a  willing- 
ness  to  take   any  such  who   should  be  sent 
to   her.     During   the  year  and  a   half. of   its 
existence    the    school    has    grown    to    thirty- 
three   pupils,    with  constant   applications   for 
the  admission  of  others.     Of  the  500,000  blind 
persons  in  India  less  than  500  are  under  In- 
struction in  schools,   and  most  of  these  are 
in  mission  schools,  as  there  are  no  govern- 
ment institutions  for  that  unfortunate  class 
of  the  community.     The  two  or  three  schools 
known  are  hundreds  of  miles  from  Bombay, 
and  in  districts  where  quite  different  languages 
are  spoken,  so  that  in  such  a  densely  popu- 
lated city  the  great  need  now  is  for  an  in- 
stitution of  its  own.     This  school  was  opened 
with   the    desire    of    rescuing   blind    children, 
and  especially  girjs,   from  a  life  of  beggary 
en  the  streets  and  from  those,  in  many  cases, 
whose  parents  or  relatives  make  merchandise 
of  their  blindness   for  their   own   ends.     The 
large  number  of  blind  in  all  Eastern  countries 
is   well  known,  some  of  the  causes  of  which 
are   ophthalmia,    small    pox,   glare,   dust  and 
smoke    from  their  primitive    fireplaces,  and 
general  uncleanness.  It  is  said  thatamongthe 
beggar  classes    parents  or  guardians  some- 
times  put   out  the   eyes   of  little  children   to 
further  their  own  interests.     Very  naturally, 
begging  is  considered  the  legitimate  occupa- 
tion  of  the   blind,   and   that   they  can   learn 
anything  by  which   to  earn   their  own   living 
is    altogether   a   foreign    idea.      This    Bombay 
school,  Miss  Millard  says,  is  therefore  a  con- 
stant source  of  surprise  io  all  classes  of  the 
community,   hundreds  of  whom  have  been  to 
visit    it.      It   has   grown    so   rapidly    that   the 
school   has  been    moved   into   larger  quarters 
three  different  times. 

The  school  is  temporarily  in  charge  of  thei 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  E.  Abbott  and  Mrs.  Abbott,  nee| 
Camilla  Clark,  lately  of  this  city. 
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BENEFIT     FOR     BLIND     GIRLS. 


Entertainment   Friday   at   Young 
Men's  Cristian  Association  Hall. 

An  entertainment  for  the  benefit  of  the 
Blind  Girls'  Home,  No.  1214  North  Garri- 
son avenue,  will  be  given  Friday  evening. 
May  23,  at  the  Young  Men's  Christian  Asso- 
ciation Hall,  Grand  and  Franklin  avenues. 
The  institution  is  kept  up  for  the  support  of 
the  indigent  blind  women  of  the  State.  It  Is 
not  endowed. 

The  programme  consists  of  music  num- 
bers and  delsarte  exercises.  Messrs.  Les- 
ter B.  Majors  and  Albert  Hubbard  will  sing 
and  play,  respectively.  Miss  Thiel  and  Mr. 
Vinson  will  render  a  duet,  and  Miss  Sara 
A.  Burleigh  •will  sing.  Miss  Irene  Critch- 
field,  Mr.  Hubert  Bauersach  and  Miss 
Moore  are  also  on  the  programme. 


CAUGHT  BY  A    BLIND  BOI 


Harry  Lane  Captures  A  Negro  Who 
Tried  To  Rob  Him. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 
ParkbrsbukG,  W:  Va.,  .May  17.—Harry 
Lane,  a  blind  newsdealer,  is  the  hero  of 
the  city  today.  He  caught,  a  big  burly 
negro  burglar  trying  to  enter  his  little 
stand  early  this  morning  and  he  grabbed 
the  interloper.  The  negro  threw  the  blind 
boy  to  the  floor  and  took  a  revolver  that 
he  had  in  his  hand  away  from  him,  but  in 
some  manner  the  blind  boy  got  the  weapon 
back  and  held  on  to  the  burglar  till  his 
cries  brought  a  trio  of  patrolmen  to,  his 
rescue. 

The  burglar  was  locked  up,  and  this  aft- 
ernoon was  bound  over  to  the  grand  jury 
by  a  magistrate.  His  name  is  Garfield 
Alpheus,  and  he  is  about  twice  the  size  of 
the  blind  boy  who  captured  him. 

The  newsdealer  had  been  missing  money 
and  stock  from  his  little  stand  store  for 
some  time.  He  suspected  Alpheus,  who 
worked  in  a  barber  shop  underneath,  and 
decided  to  capture  the  burglar.  Borrow- 
ing a  revolver  he  hid  underneath  the  count- 


er.     At    midnight    he    heard    the    window 


raise,  and  when  the  negro  was  halfway 
through  the  opening  the  blind  boy  grabbed 
him  and  held  to  him  till  the  officers  ar- 
rived. Alpheus  Is  sure  of  a  trip  to  the  pen. 


•THE  COURIER, 


Evansville,  I  ml. 
.:.18  May  1902 


John  Patrick  Walsh,  Deaf,  Dumb  and  Blind,  Has  Mas- 
tered Many  Sciences—Despite  Afflictions  He  Still 
Looks  on  Bright  Side  of  Eife 


Evansville  has  a  deaf, dumb  and  blind' 
'joy,  whose  progress  in  learning  and 
masterful  subjects  in  which  he  becomes 
ested  is  almost  as  marvelous  as  the 
wonderful  work  accomplished  by  Helen 
Keller. 

His  name  if  John  Patrick  Walsh  and 
he  is  known  by  every  child  in  the  city 
bis  affliction  does  not  keep  him  hi; 
the  house  or  prevent  him  from  onjc 
ln   :-  way;  the  society  of  his  fel- 

low men  or  the  recreations  in  which  the  y 
pleasure.    At  scenes  of  gayetv  he  i;-< 
The  fairs,   tho   carnivals,  11k: 
ill  are  enjoyed  by  this  man  who; 
has  been  deprived  by  nature  of  all  the 
gifts  most  clear  to  man.    The  case  of  Mr'. 
vVaish  is  made  even  more  pathei 
•the  fact  that  his  afflictions  came  on  him 
Singly.    Had  he  been  born  in  his  pres- 
ent condition  he  would  have  gone  his 
Way  through  life  knowing  nothing  of  the  l 
luii  shine,  the  bright  flowers,  the  gi 
fields.    He  would  have  known  nothin 
tho  sflund  of  man's  voice,  nothing  of  tho 
sweet  strains   of   music,     so   dear 
his  heart.     But  of  all  of  the  pleasur   3 
accruing  to  man  through  the  use  of  his 
natural  faculties  he  has  had  a  taste— 
ife  was  once  full  of  sunshine  and 
happiness" '  But  the  glimpse  lie  was  giv- 
of  the  beauties  of  the  world  were 
shtu  from  him  gradually,  slowly  the  cur- 
tain was  drawn  on  the  bright  colored 
'?,  the  music  hushed.    And  now  "the 
s  are  out  and  all  is  dark." 
tlsh  is  not  of  a  despondent  disposi- 
lle  makes  his  way  about,  the  city, 
and  seems  to  get  even  more  enjoyment 
out  of  his  darkened  life  than  even  many 
of  his  fellows  who  enjoy  all  of  nature's 
...    The  only  way  he  has  of  convers- 
ft'ith   his   friends  is  to  grasp  their 
'    in    his    and   lead   by  feeling  the 
movements  of  their  fingers  the  deaf  and'' 
)  alphab<  t.    Such  proficiency  has  he 
a  this  crude  mode  of  conversa- 
tion   that    be   can  understand  what  is; 
rapidly  as  a  person  can 
c  words.    . 
The  loss  of  his  hearing  was  very  pe- 
i  ring  his  youth  curi- 

prompted   him  to  visit  the  ci 

r     was    at 
■    On  hi        turn  from  the  cellar  his 
one. 

-  he  beginning  of  the  aft'lic- 

1   occurring  over 

occulists  in  the  country 

I   and     for  a  time    they 

cts  were  good  for  the 

final   restoration   of  his  sight  but  ar  it 

in   to  improve  he  n<  <   wijth  fijisr 

that  his  hearii  leaviirghlm. 

Finally   he   became  entirely  deaf.     The 

film   again   en  pi.  over  his  eyes. 

il   a   few  years  ago  Walsh  could 
talk  all   right.     Then  his  speech  began 

ail  him  and  today  he  d 
to  be  totally  deaf,  dumb  and  blind.  With 
it  difficulty   he   can  still  pronounce 
w  words   but   his   vocabulary  is  so 
limited   and   his   pronunciation  so  poor 
that  what  littli  n  say  is  practi- 

cally of  no  use  to  him.    it  is  acorn 


sight  to  see  Walsh  standing"  on  a  Main 
street  corner  during  the  busy  part  of 
the   day.     He  appears  to  be  watching 
the  passing  throng  but  he  is  not,  the 
scene  is  all  dark  to  him.    He  is  waiting 
for  some  one  who  knows  him  to  come 
along  and  pilot  him  across  the  street 
through  the  labyrinth  of  horses  and  ve- 
hicles.    He  usually  does  not  have  long 
to  wait  for  there  are  few  in  the  city  who 
do   not   know   and    none    who  a^se  not 
glad  to  extend  a  friendly  hand  to  u 

A  fund  is  being  raised  to  enable  him 
to  go  to  the  best  oculist  in  Chicago— Dr 
Harper,  the  uncle  of  Charles  Hall,  for- 
i  merly  of  the  Evansville  School  for  the 
Deaf. 

Mr.  Walsh  had  been  in  the  public 
schools  where  he  had  a  perfect  mastery 
of  both  the  English  and  German  lan- 
guages before  he  came  to  the  Evans- 
ville school  for  the  education  of  the  deaf 
under  the  principalship  of  Professor 
Charles  Kerney  and  his  assistant,  Mrs 
Emma  Macy  King,  one  of  the  finest  deaf 
lady  teachers  in  America,  to  which  the 
faculty  of  the  Arkansas  Deaf-Mute  in- 
stitution will  gladly  say  Amen. 

Mr.  Walsh  was  sent  to  the  National 
Deaf-Mute  college  at  Washington,  D  C 
now  known  as  Gallaudet  college— with 
his  classmates,  Theodore  Holtz  and  Os- 
car   Shaffer,  when  the  Evansville  day 
school  had  been  only  three  years  old, 
much  to  the  surprise  of  the  oldest  in- 
stitutions.    The   graduates  passed  the 
required   examinations  at  college  cred- 
itably.      But  Mr.  Walsh's    exuberance 
made  him  so  mischievous  that  he  had  to 
be  suspended  from  the  onlv  college  of 
this  character  in  Existence  after  he  had 
been  there  only  two  years.     Mr.  Walsh 
has     never   made  a  single     complaint 
against  the  faculty  of  the  college  which 
has  been  affectionately  remembered  by 
every  Kendall  Greenite.    He  has  always 
mentioned  every  member  of  the  faculty 
with  great  pride  and  gratitude  and  he 
speaks  of  them  dreaming  every  waking 
hour  of  them  besides  his  college  mates. 
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Entertainment    for    the    Blin 
'The   volunteers   for   the   reading  hour   at 
le   reading  room    for  the   blind,   Congres- 
sional   Library,   the    present   week,    are   as 
follows: 

Tuesday,  May  20,  Mrs.  Charles  Howard 
Hinton;  Wednesday,  May  21,  musicale,  Mis3 
Laura  Sinclair,  soprano;  Mr.  Siebold,  tenor; 
Miss  Louise  May  Farrow,  violin;  Mr.  R. 
L.  McAll,  piano;  Miss"  McMillan,  accom- 
panist; Thursday,,  May  22,  Mr.  A.  R.  Spof- 
ford,  Friday,  May  23,  Dr.  H.  Carrington 
Bolton;  Saturday,  May  24,  Mr.  George  C. 
Round.  Mrs.  MacLennan  filled  an  appoint- 
ment today.  Door  will  be  closed  promptly 
at  2:30  p.m.  each  day. 

BOSTON  HERALD. 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAR. 
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WEDNESDAY,  MAY  21,   1902. 
BLIND  CHAPLAIN  HURT. 


Mr.     Milburn     Struck    by    a     Runaway 

Horse  as  He  Was  Leaving  the 

National  Capitol. 


WASHINGTON,  D.  C,  May  20,  1902. 
This  afternoon  blind  Chaplain  Milburn 
of  the  Senate  was  struck  by  a  runaway 
horse,  attached  to  a  'buggy,  as  he  was 
leaving  the  Capitol.  The  large  toe  of 
one  foot  was  cut  off  and  several  of  the 
other  toes  badly  injured.  Mr.  Milburn's 
daughter  pulled  him  from  in  front  of 
the  horse. 


. 


Date. 


BLIND  MILBURN  HURT. 


The  Celebrated  Chaplain  of  United 
States  Senate  Severely  Injured  by 
Runaway  Horse. 

Washington,  May  20.— Blind  Chaplain 
Milburn  of  the  Senat3  was  struck  by  a 
•unaway    horse    attached    to    a    buggy 

s  he  was  leaving  the  Capitol  today, 
'he  large  toe  of  one  foot  was  cut  off 
nd  several  of  the  other  toes  badly 
njured.  Mr.  Milburn's  daughter  saved 
dm   from   more   serious  injury. 


Rev.   Mr.   Milburn,  the  blind  ChaplalfN 
of   the   National   Senate,    it  IH'TiHteved,  j 
will  not  be  able  to  again  officiate  at  the  ! 
opening  of   the   Senate   during   the   re- 
mainder of  this  season  of  Congress.  In 
an   accident   last   Tuesday    the   toes    of 
one  .of   his    fee*.    Wgrg    crushed. 

BOSTON   EVENING    TKANSCEll 


FRIDAY,    MAY    23,    1902 

Rev.  Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain  of 
the  Senate,  It  is  believed  will  not  be  able 
to  again  officiate  at  the  opening  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  owing  to  the  accident  last  Tues- 
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A  BLIND  CHEMIST'S 
AID  TO  THE  SCIENCES 


Prof.  Edward  D.  Campbell, 
of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan, Is  Experimenting  on 
the  Manufacturer  of  Ce- 
ment. 


He  Works  with  the  Help  of 
of  an  Assistant,  but  Di- 
rects Personally  His  Inves- 
tigations— Takes  Copious 
Notes  on  a  Typewriter. 


Special  Despatch  to  "Tbe  Press." 
Ann  .Arbor.  Mich.,  May  17.— A  stone- 
blind  man  is  now  carrying  on  experi- 
ments here  which  he  hopes  after  years 
of  natient  toil  will  put  the  manufacture 
of   cement  on   a  scientific   basis. 

This  man  is  none  other  than  Edward 
D.  Campbell,  professor  of  analytical 
chemistry  in  the  University  of  Michigan 
That  he  will  succeed  eventually  in  the 
task  he  has  set  for  himself  those  who 
know  of  his  work  do  not  doubt.  They 
recall  how  his  contributions  to  the  more 
systematic  manufacture  of  steel  have 
become  famous  in  the  world  of  metal- 
! lurgy. 

Prof.  Campbell,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  little 
short  of  a  "wonder." 

The  energy  with  which  he  delves  into 
research  work  and  the  results  which  he 
obtains  have  made  him  one  of  the  great 
authorities  of  his  branch  in  this  coun- 
try, and  the  learned  scientific  papers 
which  he  presents  from  time  to  time  are 
looked  upon  with  the  utmost  respect  by 
!  his  contemporaries. 

It  w^as  in  ISit!  that  he  was  graduated 
from  the  institution  in  which  he  is  now 
instructor,  and,  after  four  years  of  ex- 
perience as  a  metallurgist,  he  was  ap- 
pointed assistant  to  Prof.  Cheever  on 
this  subject.  Then,  in  1802,  came  a  day 
that  sent  a  shock  to  the  feelings  of  all 
students  and  professors  of  the  univers- 
ity. Prof.  Campbell  was  making  some 
original  investigation  when  a  combi- 
nation of  gases,  unlooked  for,  caused  an 
explosion  that  blew  parts  of  the  glass 
apparatus  into  his  eyes  and  forever  rob1 
bed  him  of  his  sight.  Instead  of  becom- 
ing discouraged  he  set  out  cheerfully 
at  work  to  acquire  some  kind  of  a  sub- 
stitute for  that  gift  which  science  had 
taken  from  him. 

He  soon  mastered  the  typwriter  that 
is  used  by  blind  and  which  makes  a 
perforation  in  paper  so  that  the  meaning 
can  be  easily  read  by  those  afflicted  in 
this  way  by  the  sense  of  feeling.  He 
employed  a  private  secretary  to  read  to 
him  from  journals  published  in  the  in- 
terest of  his  science,  and  he  took  notes 
on  his  typewriter.  He  continued  to  In- 
struct classes  and  so  valuable  were  his 
opinions  that  the  year  following  the  sad 
accident  he  was  advanced  to  the  junior 
professorship  of  metallurgy.  In  1896  he 
was  given  the  chair  of  Junior  professor 
of  analytical  chemistry,  and  he  is  still 
acting  in  that  capacity. 

Prof.  Campbell  has  sacrificed  his  eye- 
sight to  science  and  he  is  now  prac- 
tically sacrificing  all  his  spare  time  for 
the  benefit  of  the  commercial  men  who 
must  rely  upon  science. 

His  methods  of  research  work  are 
careful.  He  has  his  assistant  make  a 
certain  test  under  certain  conditions. 
As  it  progresses  the  assistant  reports 
to  him  and  he  takes  notes  on  his  type- 


'  writer.  At  night  lie  runs  over  these 
"preforatlpne"  and  lays  out  work  for 
the  next  day.  He  "hires  his  eyes"  and 
does  his  own  thinking.  Ho  haw  one  of 
the  most  remarkably  retentive  memories 
that  was  ever  known  at  Michigan  Uni- 
versity and  he  keeps  apace  with  the 
times. 

The  work  he  is  now  engaged  upon 
will  take  him  years  to  complete  and 
when  finished  he  will  have  received  but 
little  remuneration  other  than  the  satis- 
faction of  knowing  that  he  has  pro- 
',  duced  something  of  inestimable  value  to 
:  the  manufacturers  of  Portland  cement 
which  has  become  one  of  the  great  in- 
dustries of  the  country  and  which  is 
but   yet  in  its  infancy. 

He  has  devised  a  rotary  furnace  for 
this  purpose  and  it  will  revolutionize  the 
present  guesswork  about  turning  out 
the  product  and  will  make  it  a  matter 
of  certainty. 

There  is  at  present  a  certain  air  of 
mystery  about  the  manufacture  and 
Prof.  Campbell's  investigations  will  re- 
move this  and  make  it  possible  to  pro- 
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Ann    Arbor's    blind   professor    of 
chemistry. 

duce  the  cement  on  the  same  scientific 
basis  that  steel  is  now  manufactured. 
Cement  makers  now  are  men  who 
have  learned  by  experience  and  work 
by  "rule  of-  thumb,"  and  as  a  conse- 
quence there  is  general,  but  not  syste- 
matic information  at  hand. 

Prof.  Campbell  is  running  through 
the  first  of  a  long  series  of  experiments 
and  he  will,  at  their  completion,  be 
able  to  give  tables  which  will  furnish 
data  concerning  the  relations  of  mix- 
tures,  time  and  temperature. 
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In  Magical  CYPBU 

A  recital  was  given  by  Miss  KSfl^ujii 
Schlosser,  the  bjinduianist,  at  the  homer 
Mrs.  James  Hivv'insTow,  Midland  avenue, 
Kast  Orange,  on  Wednesday  night.  She 
was  assisted  by  Miss  Trixie  Kiefer,  so- 
prano soloist,  and  Joseph  P.  Hittorff ,  reci- 
tationist.  The  house  was  well  filled  with 
residents  in  that  neighborhood,  and  the 
following  programme  was  very  much  en- 
joyed: 

Piano  solo — Novelette , Schumann 

Miss  Schlosser. 

Fantasia  Impromptu,  C  sharp  minor Chopin 

Ballad,  A  flat Chopin 

Mies  Kiefer. 

Soprano  solo — a,  I  love  thee,  I  adore  thee 

Victor  Herbert 
b.  But  Yesterday. ...B.  H,  Janssen 
Mr.  Hittorff. 

Recitation— One  Legged  Goose 

F.  Hopkinsan  Smith- 
Miss  Schlosser. 

Piano  solo — Barcarolle Godard 

Rigoleito Liszt 

Mies  Kiefer. 

Soprano  solo— a.  Dreaming,  Dreaming 

Victor  Herbert 
b.  Violets,  Tbe  Little  Duchess, 

K.  Wright 
Mr.  Hittorff. 

Recitation— Watchln'  the  Sparkin' 

F.  Emerson  Brooks 
Miss  Schlosser. 

Piano  solo — Nocturne Liszt 

Concer  Waltz Wieniawsk 

Miss  Anna  C.  Goordman  gave  a  musical 
Wednesday  evening  at  Berkeley  Hall, 
East  Orange.  Following  is  the  programme 
rendered: 

PART   I. 

Piano — Concert  Polonaise Herman  Scholtz 

Miss  Anna  C.  Hoordraan. 

Soprano — Nymphs  and  Fawns H.  Bimberg 

Mrs.  Selma  Booth-Cook. 

Violin— Selected, 

Berthol  Thornell. 

Soprano — Burst,  Ye  Apple  Buds Emery 

Miss  Anna  C.  Goordman. 

Soprano  and  alto — 

a.  Wanderer's  Night  Song Rubinstein 

b.  Nearest  and  Dearest Caraccioio 

Mrs.  Alma  Booth-Westlin  and  Mrs.  Selma 

Booth-Cook. 

PART  II. 

Piano— Rhapsodie  Hongroise  No.  12 F.  Liszt 

Miss  Anna  C.  Goordman. 

Tenor — The  Promised  Land Paul  Rodney 

Charles  P.  Van  Allen. 
Soprano,  with  violin  obligato — Beauty's  Eyes, 

Tosti 
Miss  Alice  O'Reardon. 
Violin — Selected, 

Berthol  Thornell. 
Contralto — 

a.  The  Violet Mildenberg 

b.  A  Song  of  Life Hawley 

Mrs.  Alma  Booth-Westlin. , 
Piano—Andante,  Kinale  de  Lucia  di  Lammer- 

moor — Left  hand  alone Th.  Leschetizky 

Miss  Anna  C.  Goordman. 

A  recital  of  English  part  songs  and  bal- 
lads will  be  given  by  the  men  and  boys  of 
Grace  church  next  Thursday  evening,  May 
22,  at  8  o'clock,  in  the  Memorial  parish 
house  connected  with  the  church.  Tbe  re- 
cital is  to  be  given  for  the  benefit  of  the 
choir  boys  outing  fund,  and  an  admission 
fee  will  be  charged.  The  soloists  will  be 
George  E.  Clauder,  'cellist,  and  H.  Z, 
>ieodwin,  baritone.  .-^i*^'*^ 





DEAF,  DUMB,    B1LND  SCHOOL 

Old   Corps   of  Teachers    Are   Selected 

to  Serve  for  the  Ensuing: 

Year. 

Special  Correspondence  of  the  Standard. 

Boulder,  May  15.— At  a  meeting  of  the 
local  board  of  trustees  of  the  state 
school  for  the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind 
here  yesterday  the  matter  of  selecting 
the  faculty  and  employes  for  the  next 
school  year  was  taken  up.  The  trus- 
tees,  John   F.   Sheeny,   Charles     Scharf 


and  Daniel  McNeill,  were  unanimous 
in  their  satisfaction  with  the  work  of 
the  past  year  and  in  the  selection  of 
the  same  corps  of  teachers  for  the  com- 
ing year— Thomas  S.  McAloney,  super- 
intendent; Louis  A.  Divine,  Allan  T. 
Schoolfield  and  Miss  Carrie  R.  Stinson, 
teachers  of  the  deaf;  Miss  Ellberbe 
Holt,  teacher  of  the  blind;  Max  W. 
Voss.  teacher  of  music. 

Aside  from  the  regular  business  of  the 
meeting  a  contract  was  .let  for  laying 
about  5,200  square  feet  off  brick  pave- 
ments   about    the   premises. 

From 


MB  PEOPLE 


TO  MEET  HERE 


Association  Holds  Reunion  in  Lan- 
sing1, Jnne  18-20—  The  Program 


The  Michigan  Blind  People's  Gen- 
eral Welfare  association  will  hold  a  re- 
union and  conference  in  this  city  from 
Wednesday,  June  18,  to  and  including 
Friday,  June  20.  The  program  an- 
nounces the  object  of  the  reunion  to 
be  the  renewal  of  old  associations  and 
to  aid  and  encourage  each  other  by 
dismissing  questions  of  importance  to 
blind  people.  The  meeting  will  be 
held  in  Motel  Butler.  There  will  be 
an  informal  reception  Wednesday  aft- 
ernoon, the  first  sitting  of  the  associa- 
tion coming  at  4  o'clock.  A  brief  pro- 
gram will  be  given,  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Pound.  A  ladies 
quartet  from  the  School  for  the  Blind 
will  furnish  the  opening  music,  to  be 
followed  by  an  address  of  welcome  by 
Bupt.  C.  W.  Hull  of  the  School  for  the 
Blind.  Responses  will  be  made  by  J. 
P.  Hamilton  of  Battle  Creek,  Edward 
Wilson,  Detroit,  and  V.  J.  Willey,  Ann 
Arbor,  Necessary  business  will  con- 
sume a  short  time,  and  the  afternoon's 
program  will  conclude  with  music  by 
a  male  quartet. 

[Wednesday  evening  there  will  be  a 
rally  and  banquet  at  Hotel  Butler, 
wilh  R.  J.  Perry  0r  Portland,  to 
mas! or.  The  evening's  speakers  will 
be  Henry  Cox  and  n.  s.  Pettlbon  of 
ad  Rapids;  Miss  E.  V  Jensen, 
Rapids;  i.  a.  Chase,  BJlsie;  j.  j. 
Foley,  Toledo;  -Mi--  M,  B.  Dester,  B<  r 
rien  Springs;  Edna  M.  n  untei    Batl  le 


Creek,  and  Harvey  A.  Fuller  of  Hills 
dale.  A  mixed  quartet  will  furnish 
music  through  the  evening. 

Thursday's  and  Friday's  meetings 
will  be  taken  tip  with  papers  and  ad- 
dresses on  topics  of  interest  to  the 
members.  The  speakers  will  include 
Miss  Margaret  Goggius  and  A.  M. 
Shotwell  of  this  city. 

The  officers  of  the  association  are: 
President.     J.     P-     Hamilton,     Battle 
|  Creek,      Mich.;      vice-president.      Miss 
Margaret  Goggins,  M.  S.  B.,  Lansing- 
recording  secretary.    A.    M.    Shotwell. 
Concord,  Mich.;    corresponding    secre- 
tary, Miss  Minnie  V.  Dell,  601  North 
Saginaw  st,  Flint,  Mich.;  treasurer.  W. 
S.  Bateman,  Albion,     Mich.;     musical 
director,  C.  Nevison  Roberts.  Flagstaff  j 
Ariz.;  prophet,   R.  J.  Perry,  Portland: 
orator,  James  A.     Kaiser,     Litchfield: 
historian,     Miss      Margaret      Goggins, 
Boune  Center;  poet,  Miss  Roberta   A 
Griffith,   Grand  Rapid-. 
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WONuERFUL  FEATS  OF 

AMBITIOUS  BLIND  MEN. 


In  response  to  an  invitation  which  re- 
cently appeared  in  a  London  periodical 
several  instances  of  clever  perform- 
ances of  blind  people  were  contributed. 
The  prize  for  the  best  anecdote  has  I 
awarded  to  J.  W.  Lawson,  10  Edinburgh 
grove,  Armley,  Leeds,  who  is  himself  » 
blind  man.  He  gives  the  following  par- 
ticulars of  an  invention  of  which  he 
may  well  feel  proud: 

"My  greatest  undertaking,"  says  Mr, 
Lawson,  "has  been  the  invention  of  an 
electrical  fog  signaling  apparatus  foi 
railways,  which  I  have  had  patented 
My  idea  need  not  be  explained  in  detal 
here,  but  I  may  say  that  alone  and  un< 
aided  I  constructed  a  working  model  I 
feet  by  1%  feet,  rails  and  apparatut 
complete.  This  model  is  now  at  the  of< 
fices  of  a  well  known  railway  company 
whose  head  engineer  pronounced  it  U 
be  the  best  principle  that  hbd  ba^rr 
brought  under  his  notice.  At  tha*  ttaM 
I  had  not  ready  any  work  on  electricity, 
but  simply  used  my  powers  of  observa- 
tion." 

Here  are  a  few  more  anecdotes: 

There  is  a  man  in  London  who  ha? 
devoted  his  sightless  life  to  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Braille  reading.  If  you  go  to 
this  man  and  request  him  to  perform 
the  task,  he  will  take  from  your  hands 
a  book  with  which  he  is  wholly  unfa- 
miliar and,  opening  it  at  any  pae;e,  will 
place  his  right  hand  on  the  right  hand 
"page,  with  the  left  hand  on  the  left 
hand  page.  Then,  without  a  moment's 
hesitation,  he  will  read  aloud  in  a  cl<  ar, 
fluent  manner  the  consent's  of  the  right 
hand  page,  the  fingers  of  his  left  hand 
meanwhile  traveling  silently  down  the 
hand  page. 

When  he  has  accomplished  the  re 
ing    of    the    right    hand    page,    his    two 
hands  will  leave  the  open  book  simulta- 
neously, and  he  win  then  give  you  an 
accurate  and   detailed    account   of   the 

on  the  left  hand  page.     A 
ishii:  i    may    appear,    this   remark- 

man   ha  -   been   reading   t  wa   p 

at    once      Hi  OUd   and    Ih 

himself— and    thus    performing    a 
which    no  sighted    man   could   possible 
lish. 


Some  years  ago  the  writer  and  a 
friend  made  a  holiday  tour  in  Belgium. 
One  of  the  towns  visited  was  Ghent, 
and.  having  only  one  day  to  devote  to 
this  old  city,  so  rich  in  mediaeval  archi- 
tecture and  historical  associations,  we 
asked  the  hotel  proprietor  if  he  could 
recommend  a  guide  who  would  enter 
into  our  tastes  and  show  and  explain 
the  sights  to  us  and  generally  lay  out 
our  limited  time  to  the  best  advantage. 
As  we  finished  breakfast  the  waiter 
told  us  that  our  guide  was  ready  and 
sent  in  a  quiet  and  very  respectable 
man  of  clear  eye  and  middle  age  whose 
remarks  from  the  moment  of  starting 
out  we  found  most  interesting.  He  was 
with  vis  for  several  hours,  and  it  was 
noteworthy  that  he  took  pains  to  arrest 
our  steps,  at  the  exact  spots  which  af- 
forded the  best  coup  d'oeil  of  the  quaint 
architecture  of  the  old  town.  "A  little 
farther  back,  gentlemen,"  he  would  say. 
"There.  Now  you  have  the  best  view- 
possible  of  the  facade  of  the  hotel  de 
ville,  with  the  old  belfry  tower  and 
church  spires  beyond." 

There  was  no  hesitation  whatever  in 
our  guide's  step  and  no  tapping  of  the 
pavement  with  his  stick — none  at  least 
that  we  noticed — and  yet,  as  the  reader 
has  doubtless  already  inferred,  the  man 
was  stone  blind  and  had  been  so  for 
many  years.  He  only  acquainted  us 
with  the  wholly  unsuspected  fact  just 
before  finishing  his  duties.  The  land-* 
i  lord  of  the  hotel  confirmed  the  truth  of 
'the  statement  and  added:  "I  didn't  tell 
you  myself  because  I  like  to  help  him, 
and  sometimes  my  guests  have  not 
quite  enjoyed  the  suggestion  that  they 
should  sally  forth  with  a  blind  guide.  I 
knew  you  would  be  efficiently  served," 
as  indeed  wre  had  been. 

A  blind  man  in  Leeds,  although  he 
has  had  no  lessons  in  cabinet  making, 
amazes  his  friends  by  the  way  in  which 
he  is  wont  to  examine  (by  touch,  of 
course)  any  new  piece  of  furniture  just 
received  from  the  maker  and  by  his 
criticisms  on  its  workmanship.  He  can 
easily  point  out  a  clumsy  joint  or  badly 
fitting  corner  which  their  eyes  have 
failed  to  discover.  He  makes  various 
articles  of  furniture  himself  and  re- 
cently executed  an  order  for  a  bookcase 
for  the  students'  room  of  a  large  train- 
ing college.  This  gave  such  satisfaction 
that  he  has  lately  completed  another 
one  for  the  same  college,  and  other  peo- 
ple give  proof  of  the  sincerity  of  their 
approval  by  ordering  cabinets,  etc., 
from  him. 

This  same  man  itf  to  be  found  each 
Sunday  in  his  church  choir.  He  does  not 
sing  by  ear,  but  every  week  obtains  a 
copy  of  the  selected  anthems,  chants  and 
hymn  tunes  for  the  following  Sunday 
and  takes  down  the  tenor  part  of  each 
in  the  Braille  type  at  the  dictation  of  a 
friend.  He  is  then  as  fully  equipped  as 
any  other  member  of  the  choir.  The  only 
hitch  occurs  when  the  choirmaster  fails 
to  make  his  choice  in  advance  or 
changes  his  mind  just  before  the  serv- 
ice. In  the  same  way  he  is  a  member  of 
the  local  choral  society  and  enjoys  sing- 
ing at  its  concerts.  He  has  also  had 
lessons  on  the  organ  and  piano  and  has 
taught  himself  to  play  the  tenor  horn, 
cornet,  clarinet  and  flageolet.  He  is 
now  going  in  for  bell  ringing. 
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BROOM  FACTORY. 


Two  Well  Known  Re.ldeuiss    Start  a 
New  Business. 


Score    another     one    for     Greater 
Oskaloosa.    Mike  Carney  and  James 
Garlin,  both  blind— have    started    a 
bioorn  factory  at  No.  SOS    Sixth    ave- 
nue west  and  are  desirous  of  supply- 
ing a  part  of  the  local    trade.      The 
gentlemen  are  turning   out    the    best 
;  of  goods   and   are  prepared  to   meet 
'  the  prices  of  the    market    and    they 
certainlv  deserve  the  encouragement 
and  the  patronage  of  the  home  trade. 
Mike  Oarnev  it  will   be  remember- 
ed by  many  wa*  at  one  time  chiaf  of 
police  in  the  city  of  Oskaloosa.      He 
wont  west  and  became  engaged  in  a 
raining  enterprise.      His   eyes    were 
put  out  by  the   discharge   of    a   shot 
blast  that  went  off  unexpectedly.  Mr. 
Oarlin'comes  from  Vinton  and  is  an 
expert  in  the  art  of   broom   making 
The    gentlemen   will    be   pleased  to 
have  any  frieDds  call  at  their   place 
of  business  and  investigate  their  fac- 
tory. 


many  or  England,  while  in  this  country 
the  blind  masseur  is  a  novelty  rarely 
seen. 

The  right  to  be  a  masseur  was  granted 
to  the  blind  of  Japan  many  centuries  ago 
by  an  emperor  who  discovered  their  spe- 
cial aptness  for  the  work.  The  story  is 
told  that  after  passing  throueh  the  hands 
of  a  sightless  attendant,  the  ruler  issued 
an  edict  that  only  those  who  were  blind 
could  perform  the  health-giving  massage. 
He  said  that  he  could  not.  after  his  ex- 
perience, permit  his  subjects  to  suffer  any 
longer  at  the  hands  of  bunglers.— Phila- 
delphia  North   American. 
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BLIND   INSTITUTE   DAMAGED. 

Falling  Chimney  Caused  Gallery  to  Cave 
In — Shade  Trees  Blown  Down. 
Austin.  Texas,  Slay  18.  Austin  was  vis- 
ited by  a  severe  wind  storm  this  afternoon, 
which  caused  at  least  S500  damage  at  th> 
LJliud  institute.  T  e  tin  root  of  the  souttt 
gallery  was  ripped  off  and  a  large  brick 
chimney  blew  over  on  It.  causing  it  to  cave 
in.  The  timbers  supporting  the  gallery 
were  rotten,  and  they  gave  wav  under  ttu 
lit  or  the  falling  cni.nney.  Thi  <c  will 
have  to  We  repaired  at  on -c.  and  as  tiler.; 
are  no  available  funds  on  hand  a  deficiency 
•>#i!  bo  declared.  Many  large  shade  trees 
in  the  grounds  were  destroyed,  aul  trees 
are  down  all  over  town. 
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JAPANESE  MASSEURS 


Only  Blind  Persons  Are  Permuted  to 
Follow  This  Trade. 

■  The  best  of  all  masseurs  are  those  of 
Japan,    and    in    Japan    all    masseurs    are 

i  blind.  There  is  a  deftness  of  touch,  a 
certainty  of  manipulation  in  their  work 
that  can  never  be  equalled  by  those  of 
other  countries,  who  use  their  eyes  to 
direct  their   hands. 

There  is  another  reason  for  the  Japan- 
ese being  especially  expert  in  this  art, 
and  that  is  that  it  originated  in  the  island 
empire.  Why  it  became  the  trade  of  the 
blind  is  not  hard  to  guess  after  passing 
through  the  hands  of  one  of  the  little 
experts.  The  "Japs"  taught  It  to  the 
Russians,  and  thence  it  spread  over 
Western  Europe  and  permeated  every 
grade  of  society.  In  Russia  as  in  Japan, 
both  masseurs  and  masseurses  are  blind. 
Such,    however,    is    not   thexcase    in    Gcr- 


rinl  mention  in  your  columns,  the  entire 
blind  population  of  Iho  United  States  will 
be  deeply  grateful. 

Canada  has  a  like  law,  and  it  will 
spread  among  the  nations,  and  postal 
agreements  may  some  day  give  to  each 
the,  benefits  ct  all  in  the  matter  of  books 
for  the  blind. 

W.    T.    Johnson. 
17    Livingston   place,    N.    Y.,    May     20, 
1902. 
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If  the  blind  chaplain  of  .the  Senate 
wants  to  be  up  to  date  he  should  add  to 
his  opening  prayer:  Give  us  this  day 
lour     daily  apology. 

From 

Add  ress ....' 

Date 

FOR    THE    BLIXD    TO    READ. 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Mail  and  Express: 

Sir— An  act  of  Congress,  entitled  an  act 
to  promote  the  education  of  the  blind, 
approved  February  27,  1879,  set  apart 
the  sum  of  $250,000  to  be  permanently 
invested  in  securities  of  the  United 
States,  and  the  proceeds  of  which  shall 
be  forever  applied,  through  the  Ameri- 
can Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville,  Ky.,  to  the  making  of  books 
and  apparatus  used  in  the  education  of 
the  blind,  to  be  annually  distributed  to 
the  schools  for  the  blind  iu  the  several 
States  in  proportion  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  cen- 
tury this  magnificent  benefaction  has 
been  available  for  the  youthful  blind  of 
the  country  iu  the  schools;  aud  the  books 
iu  embossed  characters  have  multiplied 
amazingly. 

With  these  advantages  for  the  young 
blind  in  the  schools,  the  natural  thought 
would  be  "with  those  well-cultivated 
tastes,  they  will  go  on  reading  and  im- 
proving themselves  all  their  lives."  Here 
the  delightful  prospects  suddenly  and 
sadly  change.  The  pupils  retire  from  the 
schools  to  bookless  homes  with  tastes 
that,  they  have  no  means  to  satisfy.  With 
the  idea  in  view  of  further  developing 
the  above-mentioned  bill,  and  putting 
within  the  reach  of  the  blind,  the  very 
great  majority  of  whom  are  poor  beyond 
the  possibility  of  paying  transportation 
charges  on  books  that  might  be  bor- 
rowed, the  following  bill  was  introduced 
in  the  Senate  at  the  former  session  by 
Mr.  Elkins,  of  West  Virginia,  who  se- 
cured its  recommendation  from  the  com- 
mittee on  education: 

A  bill  to  promote  the  circulation  of 
reading   matter   among   the   blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  in  Congress  assembled,  That 
books,  pamphlets  and  other  reading  mat- 
ter in  raised  characters  for  the  use  of  the 
blind,  whether  prepared  by  hand  or  print- 
ed in  single  volumes  or  in  packages,  un- 
sealed and  not  exceeding  four  pounds  in 
weight,  when  sent  by  public  institutions 
for  the  blind  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers, 
or  when  returned  by  the  latter  to  such  in- 
stitutions, shall  be  transmitted  in  the 
United   States   malls   free   of   postage. 

Sec.  2.  That  all  acts  or  parts  of  acts 
repugnant  to  this  act  are  hereby  re- 
pealed, and  the  Postmaster-General  shall 
prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may 
deem  necessary  to  carry  this  act  into 
effect. 

This  bill  finally  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  held  up  in  the  House.  It  is  up  again 
now  for  consideration,  and  if  you  are  in 
sympathy  with  it  and  will  give  it  edito- 


AID  FOR  THE  NEEDY  Blind. 

Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  Deserving 

of  Continued  Support. 

An  appeal  has  been  issued  for  aid  in 
carrying  on  the  work  of  the  Columbia 
Polytechnic  Institute  for  the  Blind,  at 
1808  H  street  northwest,  of  which  Rev. 
F.  E.  Cleveland,  president  of  the  Ameri- 
can Association  of  the  Blind,  is  the  head. 
Anions.'  the  incorporators  of  the  institute 
are  Rev.  H.  N.  Couden,  the  blind  chaplain 
of  the  House;  Hon.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
Mr.  Justice  Brewer,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent people,  including  representatives  of 
Washington  churches.  Since  its  incor- 
poration in  1900  the  institute  has  done  a 
good  work.  It  is  the  outgrowth  of  an  ef- 
fort of  the  progressive  and  successful 
,  blind  to  rescue  their  less  fortunate  fel- 
I  lows  from  a  condition  of  dependence  and 
I  neglect.  Liberal  contributions  have  been 
1  received  in  the  past,  and  it  is  hoped  that 
the  same  liberality  will  be  continued  in 
order  to  uphold  the  good  work. 


Fanny    Crosby,    though    89    years   of 
and  blind,   is     still   working.     She 
nearly  5000  church  hymns. 


age 

has  writf 
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Congress  and  the  Blind. 

To  the  Editor  of  Thb  Sim—Sir:  An  act  of 
Congress  entitled  an  Act  to  Promote  the  Educa- 
tion of  the  Blind,  approved  Feb.  27,  1879,  sets  apart 
the  sum  of  $250,000  to  be  permanently  invested 
in  securities  of  the  United  States,  the  proceeds 
of  which  shall  be  forever  applied,  through  the 
American  Printing  House  for  the  Blind  at,  Louis- 
ville Ky.,  to  the  making  of  books  and  apparatus 
used  In  the  education  of  the  blind,  to  be  annually 
distributed  to  the  schools  for  the  blind  in  the  sev- 
eral .States  in  proportion  of  the  attendance  of 
pupils.  For  almost  a  quarter  of  a  century  this 
magnificent  benefaction  has  been  available  for 
the  vouthful  blind  of  the  country  In  the  schools; 
and  the  books  in  embossed  characters  have  multi- 
plied  amazingly. 

With  these  advantages  for  the  young  bhnd'in  the 
schools  the  natural  thought  would  be:  "With  these 
well -cultivated  tastes,  they  will  go  on  reading  and 
improving  themselves  all  their  lives!"  Here  the 
delightful  prospects  suddenly  and  sadly  change. 
The  pupils  retire  from  the  schools  to  bookless  homes 
with  tastes  that  they  have  no  means  to  satisfy. 

With  the  Idea  in  view  of  further  developing  the 
above-mentioned  bill,  and  putting  within  the  reach 
of  the  blind  the  very  great  majority  of  which  are 
poor  beyond  the  possibility  of  paying  transporta- 
tion charges  on  books  that  might  be  borrowed, 
a  bill  was  introduced  in  the  Senate  at  the  former 
session  by  Mr.  Elkins  of  West  Virginia,  decreeing 
that  reading  matter  for  the  blind  should  be. sent  - 
through  the  malls  free  of  postage:  The  bill  se- 
cured a  recommendation  from  the  Committee 
on  Education,  and  it  finally  passed  the  Senate,  but 
was  held  up  in  the  House.  It  Is  up  again  now  for 
consideration,  and  if  passed  the  entire  blind  popu- 
lation of  the  United  States  will  be  deeply  grateful. 

Canada  has  a  like  law,  and  It  will  spread  among 
the  nations;  and  postal  agreements  may  some 
day  give  to  each  the  benefits  of  all  In  the  matter 
of  books  for  the  blind.  W.  T.  JW 

The  Stutvesant,  17  Livingston  Place,  Maj  -0.      | 
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'  At   the  Music  Hall   of   the   Ontario   Institution    for   the 
Blind  at  Brantford.   Ont..  a   recital  was   given   May   i   by 
Miss  Maud  Stabbach  and  Miss  Maud  Young.     The  young 
ladies  were  assisted  by  Miss  Mary  Macdonald,  who  made 
her  debut  as  an  organist,  and  by  the  vocal  class,  the  beau- 
tiful part  song  singing  of  the  latter  being  a  striking  fea- 
ture of  the  program.    The  technical  ability  displayed  by  the 
pianists  and  the  intelligent  grasp  of  the  compositions  which 
they  evidenced   would  set  a  good  example  for   many   stu- 
dents possessed  of  sight.     Ernest  A.  Humphries,   the  mu- 
sical   director,    was    warmly   congratulated   on    the    results 
which  have  attended  his  labors  in  this  field.     The  Institu- 
tion  for  the   Blind  is   each  year    adding  to    its     standing 
among  the  schools  where  music  is  taught  in  the  province. 

v 

H.  lit.  H, 


BORN  BLIND. 


i 


Remarkable    Achievement    of    an    Af 

flicted  Resident  of  Mississippi 

"Blindness  is  not     such     a    bad  thing 
when   a  fellow  gets   used   to  It,"   said  a 
New  Orleans  oculist,   "and,  after  ail,  in 
cases  where  a  man   is  born  blind  there 
are   certain   compensating   effects   which 
seem  to  offset,  to   some  extent  at  least, 
the  affliction  of  living  in  utter  darkness.' 
Sam    Jones    is    the    author    of    a    rather 
homely  story   to   the  effect   that  a  man 
who   lost   his   right   foot   in   an  accident 
consoled'  himself  with  the  reflection  that 
it   was   the  foot   that   had   the   corns  on 
it.    The  law  of  compensation  is  a  great 
and  consoling  factor  in  life,  and  Emer- 
son's  splendid   tribute     to   the     principle 
did  not  reach  too  high.     But  speaking  of 
blindness,   I  recall   a  rather  remarkable 
case  which  came  under  the  observation 
of  a  celebrated  Tennessee  oculist.  Dr    J. 
L.    Minor,    now   living   in    Memphis     '  it 
was  the  case  of  a  Mississippian.    He  was 
born  blind  and  was  40  years  old  when  the 
attention  of  the  specialist  was  first  called 
to    his    case.     He    had    cataracts    on    his 
eyes  and'  had  lived  in  utter  darkness-  dur- 
ing the  forty  years  of  his  life.    The  SDe- 
cialist  found  the  case  of  such  absorbing 
interest   that  he  made  a  close  study  of 
it,  and  reported  it  to  the  National  \«*0- 
ciation,  of  which   he  was  a  member "as 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  cases  in 'the 
history  of   the  profession. 

The  remarkable  feature  of  the  case 
were  found  in  the  ease  with  which  the 
blind  man  had  moved  about  in  the  world 
in  his  ability  t,o  reason  accurately  about 
distances  and  directions,  and,  in  the  fact 
that  he  had  been  able  to  make  a  living 
for  himself  and  family,  and  had  acquired 

«  STi  1  c°mp6tenCy-  He  was  a  farmer. 
He  had  bought  and  paid  for  his  farm 
He  was  able  to  do  any  kind  of  agricul- 
tural work,  except  to  use  the  hoe  and 
Plow  cotton  in  the  earlier  stages  of  its 
growth.  He  was  able  to  leave  his  home 
without  a  guide  and  to  go  to  the  home 
of  his  neighbor  on  a  social  or  business 
mission,  and  he  often  called  his  dogs 
around  him  at  night  with  the  hunter's 
horn  and  would  plunge  into  the  very 
heart  of  the  forest  on  a  coon  hunt  or  a 
fox  chase,  and  he  never  experienced'  any 
trouble  in  getting  back  home.  While  he 
could  not  tell  where  the  moss  was  on  the 
tree,  he  know  intuitively  north  from 
south,  and  always  got  home,  eVen  when 
he  made  the  trip  by  himself.  The  'act 
is  that  he  experienced  absolutely  "no 
trouble  in  ordinary  affairs  of  his  lifo,  and 
was  lqpked   upon    by   his   neighbors'  and 


! 


friends  as  a  good  and  useful  member  of 
society  in  every  respect.  He  had  wooed, 
won,  and  had  wedd«d  a  young  Mississip- 
pi girl,  and  had  reare*d  an  interesting 
family  of  children. 

"But  the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
story,"  the  narrator  continued,  "from  the 
way  I  look  at  the  case,  was  in  the  expe- 
riments made  by  Dr.  Minor  after  the 
blind  man  came  under  his  observation. 
These  experiments  had  particular  refer- 
ence to  the  man's  method  of  reasoning. 
He  concluded  that  he  would  have  his 
eyes  operated  on  and  he  sought  the  spe- 
cialist for  that  purpose.  Just  before  go- 
ing to  the  operating  room  he  weakened. 
'I  believe  I'd  rather  not  see  anything,' 
he  said  appealinglyto  the  specialist,  and 
when  pressed  for  the  reason  he  explained 
that  he  was  married,  that  he  loved  his 
wife,  and  believed  she  was  the  prettiest 
and  sweetest  thing  in  the  world,  and 
that  he  had  drawn  a  mental  picture  ot 
her,  and  he  was  fearful  that  really  see- 
ing her  might  in  some  way  mar  the  pic- 
ture. 

"At  any  rate  the  specialist  persuaded 
him  to  undergo  the  operation.    The  sud- 
den change  which  followed  was  marvel- 
ous.      Square   blocks,   things   in   circular 
form,  glass  tumblers  and  things  of  that 
sort  were  held  up  before  him  after  the 
operation.       When    the    specialist   asked 
him  to  name  the  shape  of  the  shape  of 
a    certain    article   he    would   reach   for   it 
from  force  of  habit,  but,  of  course,   the 
physician    would    not    let    him    touch    it. 
He   was   able,   after  some   hesitation,   to 
tell   the   shapes   and     names     of     things 
which    he    had   only   known    through    the 
sense  of  touch.    The  cot  in  the  hospital 
upon   he   had   lain   and   which   he   found 
without    difficulty   in   a    room   containing 
a  hundred  or  more  before  the  operation, 
he  was  able  to  find  after  the  specialist 
had  removed  the  cataracts  from  his  eyes. 
The  only  thing  he  failed  to  recognize  was 
a   poodle    dog   which    was    covered    with 
long  hair,   and  with  evident  curiosity  he 
asked    his    benefactor    what    kind    of   an 
animal   it   was.       He   had   been   used   to 
hounds,   and  a  dog  which  did  not  have 
long    ears,    short,    hair,    and    long,    slim 
legs,  was  something  he  had  never  known 
while     he     was   seeing     things  with  his 
hand.' 

"He  was  cured  and  returned  to  his 
family  in  Mississippi.  He  wrote  to  the 
specialist  as  soon  as  he  reached  home. 
He  recalled  the  conversation  he  had  with 
the  doctor  respecting  his  wife  just  be- 
fore he  went  to  the  operating  table.  He 
said  he  knew  the  physician  was  anxious 
to  know  what  he  thought.of  his  wife,  and 
e  added  that  she  was  really  prettier 
than  he  had  ever  thought  she  was  in  the 
days  of  his  blindness  and  the  vision  had 
amply  repaid  him  for  all  the  pain  and 
expense  to  which  he  had  been  put  while 
under  the  specialist's  treatment. — New 
Orleans  Times-Democrat. 


The  people  without  creed  will  sym 
pathize  with  the  blind  chaplain  of  tin 
Senate  who  was  injnrjp.d.tt»',a  runawa; 
horse. 


Date. 


FKELS    BT    TH"E    LIPS. 
John  Porter  Reilly.   &n  Akron   negro 
bov,  13  years  of  age,  astonished  his  phy- 
sicians and  nurses  during  his  stay   at 
the    Huron    street   hospital    by    a   phe- 
nomenal development  of  sense  Percep- 
tion through  the  touch  of  his  lips.    The 
boy  has  been  blind  several  years.    He 
ran   identify   any   article   after   he .has 
once  handled  it  by  merely   touching  it 
to  his  lips.    He  can  tell  the  denomina- 
tion   of    nrmev    in    this    manner.      His 
nurses  provided  him  with  a~  number  of 
playthings,  among  them  two  tops,  ex- 
actly alike.    He  called  them  "Tom  and 
jerry"   and  could  tell  which  was    loin 
and   which   Jerry   as   soon   as    his   lips 
came  into  contact  with  them,  although 
nobody   else  could  tell   them   apart. 

Another  interesting  faculty  possess- 
ed by  this  strange  boy  i*  the  sense  of 
perception  through  the  hands  He  told 
who  his  nurses  were  by  plnclng  his 
hand  on  their  heads.  Physicians  were 
mi/zled  over  the  boy's  strange  power 
or  Identification  through  his  lips.  They 
have  never  known  of  a  similar  case. 
—Cincinnati  Enquirer. 


Rev  Mr.  Milburn,  the  blind  chaplain 
the  Senate,  it  is  believed  will  not  be  able 
to  again  officiate  at  the  opening  of  the  Sen- 
ate during  the  remainder  of  this  session  of 
Congress,  owing  to  the  accident  last  Tues- 
day. 
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<Gtf  ANDSON  OF  THE  BLIND 

ORGANIST  MAY  LOSE  SIGHT. 

Death  or  SigUtlena  Eyes  In  Store  for 

a  Shciaden  Victim. 

David  Wood,  one  of  the  young  men 
who  were  injured  in  the  Sheraden  explo- 
sion, and  who  is  now  at  the  Homeopathic 
Hosmtal  is  a  grandson  of  the  famous 
blind  organist  of  Philadelphia  of  the  same 
name  Prof.  David  Wood  is  well  known 
throughout  the  entire  country  for  to 
musical  ability,  and  is  a  brother  of  Cap- 
tain John  A.  Wood,  of  the  West  End. 

The  young  man  who  was  injured  in  the 
catastrophe  o£  May  12  |8  now  lying^dan- 
gerous'.y  burned,  and  whether  he  will  live 
or  not  cannot  even  yet  be  *°rf  o^™1* 
....  dcE-ree  of  certainty.  One  thing  ia 
certan  however,  according  to  the  hospi- 
tal authorities.  If  .  he  docs  recov,  r  he 
^•iu  viavo  lost  the  sight  of  both,  his  ey«s. 
!  Thus  in  another  and  most  pathetic  way. 
he  will  bo  like  his  famous  grandfather. 

Youn"  Mr  Wood  had  gone  to  the  scene 
»ft°r  the  first  explosion  and  was  stand- 
Son  the  hillside  watching  the  flames 
'"L0,,,  second  explosion  occurred  He 
turned  and 'ran  away,  but  the  wind  drove 
tne  flames  in  the  direction  he  was  run- 
nine  and  he  was  soon  overcome.  He  -was 
Sicked  up  and  carried  away,  very  bady 
burned.  After  he  had  been,  taken  to  the 
mime".  despaired   of   for   a 

ffine     buf  he  "X,    anS   today    it   was 
time,    uul    ii  fairly  good  chance 

g? Ufe    mt"nahtaheawoauTdynfver  be  able 
to  see  again.    He  is  20  years  of  age  and 

a   painter.  ...  ■■c.^..'--'*''-' •"''"* <:''1 
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MERCY  TEMPERED  JUSTICE. 


A  Blind  Baby  Touched  the  Heart  of  Su- 
perintendent "prest  and  the  Mother  Was 
Saved  from  Jail. 

iMrS.  Saralh  Quinni  of  Harmony,  street 
•was  before  Recorder  Fellows  this  morn- 
ing charged  with,  taking  oop  yarn  from 
one  of  the  departments  in  the  Harmony 
mills.  The  Quinn  woman  >wias  told  to 
be  lni  court  this  morning  by  Officer,  Bell 
wlho  investigated  the  matter. 

The  officer  went  to  the  residence  of 
Mrs.  Quinn  .and  found!  that  she  had 
sold  the  cop  yarn  to  a  peddler  of  rags. 
The  yarn  stolen  amounted,  to  about  one 
band  red  pounds,  and  was  in  a  large  bag 
the  material  being  placed  in  evidence  in 
court.  The  woman  through  the  clem- 
ency cif  Superintendent  Prest,  of  the 
Harmony  Mills,  was  allowed  to  go,  sen 
tenee  being  suspended. 

John  E.  MaclLean  was  the  attorney 
for  the  company  and  cross-questioned 
Mrs.  Quinn.  She  said  that  the  yarn 
taken  was  soiled,  and  was  used  to  clean' 
up  the  machinery  and  she  did  not,  think 
that  it  was  of  great  value. 

Superintendent  Prest  had  a  wihisper- 

e».1  consultation  with,  Mr.  MaciLea.ni  and 

(then  the    attorney    announced    to  the 

court  that  while  tJhe  offense  was  a,  ser- 

■  ious  one  Mr.  Prest  did  not  wisih,  to  pros, 

ecute  this  time,  as  'he  felt  sorry  for  the 

little  babe  of  then  worn  am  .which  is  blind. 

The  little  child,  which  is  very  young, 

was  in  court  with  the  'mother  and  the 

hearts  of  the  pirosecutors  were  touched 

at  the  scene. 

After  a  suggestion  by  Mr.  Mac  Lean1 
that  senteniee  'be  suspended,  the  Recor- 
der gave  the  womaln  some  good  advice, 
and  then  suspended  sentence,.  She  was 
very  thankful  for  the  kindness  of  Mr. 
Prest  and  after  thanking  hiim  several 
times  left  the  court  room  withi  her 
child. 

It  is  claimed  that  every  year  thous- 
and's of  pounds  of  yarn  are  taken  and 
is  a  considerable  loss  to  the  company. 

snT    t  PUTS   [Mo  !   REPU]      '  " 
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TALKS    BY    SENSE    OF    TOUCH. 

Evansville  Boy  Deprived  of  Hear- 
ing, Speech  and  Sight 


If*? 
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REPUBLIC  SPECIAL. 

Evansville,    Ind.,    May    23.- 
the   home  of  a  deaf,   dumb   and  blind  boy, 
whose    progress      in      learning      M'    mluuiT 

marvelous.  His  name  is  John  Patrick 
Walsh,  and  he  resides  with  his  mother, 
Mrs.  Anna  Gans,  at  No.  624  Division  street. 
He  is  known  to  almost  every  one  in  the 
city,  and  his  afflictions  do  not  keep  him 
conhned  to  his  home.  He  attends  public* 
meetings,  goes  wherever  he  pleases,  and  in 
his  own  way  gets  a  great  deal  of  enjoy- 
ment out  of  life. 

The  only  way  he  has  of  conversing  with 
his  friends  is,  to  grasp  his  hand  in  his 
and  read  by  feeling  the  movements  of  their 
fingers  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet.  Such 
proficiency  has  he  gained  in  this  crude  way 
of  conversation  that  he  even  understands 
what  Is  said  to  him  almost  as  rapidly  as  a 
person  can  spell  out  words. 

A  short  time  after  he  became  blind 
Walsh  lost  his  hearing.  Until  a  few  years 
ago  he  could  talk  all  right,  but  one  day  he 


noticed  that  his  speech  was  leaving  him, 
and  to-day  he  cannot  even  talk  in  a  whis- 
per. It  is.  a  common  sight  to  see  Walsh 
standing  on  a  main  street  corner.  He 
seems  to  be  watching  the  passing  throng, 
but  he  does  not  see  them,  as  all  is  dark  to 
him.  He  is  simply  waiting  for  some  one  he 
knows  to  come  along  and  pilot  him  to  the 
next  corner. 

A  fund   is  being  raised  to  send  Walsh   to 

a  Chicago  institute  in   the  hope  of   having 

his  sight  restored.     He  attended  the  public 

^schools  here  and  has  a  thorough  knowledge 

»f  both  the  English  and  German  languages. 
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LIND  TRAMP. 
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For  several  days  pa:;t  a  young  man 
stricken  with  that  terrible  affliction 
blindness,  might  be  observed  making 
his  way  cautiously  about  the  principal 
streets.  aLst  night  he  was  short  of 
money  and  asked  for'a  night's  lodging 
in  the  tramp  house,  which  was  given 
him.  To-day  he  was  helped  on  his 
way   to   Waverly  by   Overseer  Anhalt. 

The  boy,  whose  name  is  Ovid  Com- 
fort, has  a  peculiar  history.  When 
about  six  years  of  age  a  schoolmate  ac- 
cidentally thrust  His  fingers  in  one  eye, 
destroying  the  sight.  One  eye  affected 
the  other,  and  in  a  short  time  he  was 
totally  blind.  He  attended  the  school 
for  the  blind  at  Batavia  for  six  years, 
learning  to  read,  write  and  make 
brooms.  Later  he  was  expelled  for 
using  tobacco,  and  since  that  time  has 
travelled  over  nearly. -ail  of  New  York, 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  al- 
though but  twenty-one  years  of  "fTPnm-m 
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BABY  GOES  WITMUND 
FATHER  TO  THETflTVTBS. 

Mr.    and    Mrs.    Collins   and    Their    Child 
Locked  Up  on  Charge  of  Grand  Larceny. 


John  and  Fiva   Collins  were  called  before 
Recorder  Goff  yesterday  to  plead  to  an  in- 
dictment charging  them  with  grand  larceny; 
In  the  second  degree.     Collins  is  blind,  and' 
clung  to  his  wife's  arm  for  guidance.     The 
woman  can  led  in  her  arms  a  four-month- j 
old  baby. 

The   couple  pleaded  not   guilty   and    were 
then    led    back    to    the   Tombs.     The    com- 
plainant, Henry  Falson,  chaiges  that  whiiei 
Collins  conducted  an  employment  agency  or' 
Sixth  avenue  he  gave  Collins  $50  for  a  posij 
tion.     Falson  failed   to  secure   the  posftlo 
or  the  return  of  the  money,  he  alleges. . 
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Thanks  of  the  Blind. 

Messrs.  Editors:— In  behalf  of  mvaf^f 
and  several  of  my  frieilWB  '  Wllo  are 
sightless,  and  I  think  *  voice  the  senti- 
ment of  the  little  band  of  nearly  100  in 
this  city,  we  wish  to  show  our  apprecia- 
tion and  return  our  grateful  thanks  to 
Hon.  E.  B.  Hayes  and  the"  ladles  and 
gentlemen  Who  have  so  ably  assisted  in 
securing  a  room  In  the  public  library 
with  appropriate  books  for  the  blind  of 
this  city. 

It  is  very  gratifying 
we  are  not  forgotten, 
pathway  leads  througn 
ows,  may  yours  be  illuminated  by  God's 
beautiful  sunlight  made  brighter  than 
ever  by  your  kindly  act.  And  may  a 
shower  of  blessings  fall  on  our  dear  city 
of  Lynn.      .Very  cordially  yours, 

JOHN  W.   CAVERLV, 


to  us  to'  know 
and  while  our 
the  dark   shad- 
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opposition,   no  question  of    propriety,  no 

THF    WFST    VIRGINIA    TABLET,,  hositillty    f'»m    any    reasonable    quarter, 
_L.n_.rjj    vr  j-Jkj  land  would  have   swept   into   actual  frui- 

tion on  a  high  tide  of  popular  enthusiasm. 


MAY  24.  1902. 


Fun  Free  Postage,  &c. 

In  my  article  last  week  on  the  above 
head,  reference  was  made  to  the  legis- 
lation by  Congress  iu  1879  iu  behalf  of 
the  blind,  an  enactment  that  ought  often 
to  be  read  and  the  memory  refreshed  as  to 
its  most  comprehensive  and  generous 
provisions.  My  memory  was  at  fault  as 
to  the  date  of  the  Act.  It  was  approved 
March  8rd  of  that  year. 

Further  legislation  is  contemplated, 
ai  d  is  now  in  progress  in  Congress  on 
the  subject  of  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind,  and  in  some  respects  is  sup- 
plemental to  this  measure;  but  it  would 
seem  to  a  layman  that  it  is  attempting  in 
one  respect,  at  least,  t  >  cover  ground 
sufficiently  settled  in  the  older  measure 
The  loll  iu  contemplation  provides  for 
sharing  the  output  o:  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Ulind  at  Louis- 
ville with  the  Commission  established  b\ 
this  new  bill.  The  original  .Vet  provides 
for  the  distribution  of  books  and  tan- 
gible apparatus  to  the  institutions  foi 
the  blind  in  the  States  and  Territories 
and  the  District  of  Columbia,  and  it 
would  appear  to  one  n  it  learned  iu  the 
law  that  this  provision  sufficiently  covers 
that  subject,  and  that  the  attempt  to 
legislate  further  on  that  branch  of  the 
subject  might  create  conflicts  that  ought 
to  be  avoided. 

Another  matter  proposed  in  the  new 
measure  is  already  provided  for  in  the  un- 
written law,  that  the  schools  for  the 
blind  natuially  and  from  benevolent  as 
well  as  interested  motives,  look  after  the 
blind  in  the  Territories  and  in  the  States 
which  have  failed  as  yet  to  make  pro- 
vision for  their  blind.  It  looks  a  little 
like  an  encroachment  on  the  rights  or 
privileges  of  the  established  schools,  and 
might  be  expected  to  raise  some  very 
natural  opposition  on  that  account. 

It  nearly  always  happens  that  when  a 
movement  of  the  sort  starts,  it  tries  to  do 
too  much.  If  the  framers  of  the  Bill  had 
contended  themselves  with  application 
to  Congress  for  some  thousands  as  a  fund 
to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of 
the  blind  in  the  existing  schools  and 
colleges  of  the  country  leaving  to  the 
wisdom  of  that  body  the  arrangement 
of  the  details,  it  would  have  been  a  noble 
charity  in  action  without  any  suggestion 
of  selfishness  or  other  motive  that  could 
detract  of  the  worthiness  of  the  purpose. 
h    a    course    could    have    aroused    no 


In  its  wi'ler  and  more  Comprehensive 
scope,  it  has  had  to  run  the  gauntlet  of 
many  objections  which  will  doubtless 
affect  its  progress,  if  not  endanger  its 
ultimate  passage. 


I    learn    with    regret    that    Mr.    Frank 
II.  Hall  of  the  III    Sch  >>1  for    the    Blind 
has     retired     from        hat     special     work. 
Reasons  not  known.     The  school  sustains 
a  serious  loss.     That    is    often    the    ca«e, 
however;    and     it    is    not    meant    as    any 
reflection  on  the  successor,  to  whom    the 
generosity  and  courtesy  of    the  profession 
always  extends  the  right  hand  of    fellow- 
ship    with     hearty      good      will.      Every 
supeiintendent   wis   once    a     new     one, 
fortunately,  and  the  case  is  not    likely    to 
change  very  much.      It   is  a  good    plan  to 
make  them  out   of    new    material    rather 
than  obi,  the  new    environment    is    more 
successful  in  working      resh  material  into 
useful  forms  faster    and    more    hopefully 
than  old.     The  old  creases    a  re    hard    to 
get  out.      A  clean,  fresh    sheet    of    paper 
folds  more  comfortably  to  suit  the    enve- 
lope the  lir>t  time  than  after  it    has    been 
folded  for     one    of   different    size.      And 
what  splendid    tils    we    sometimes    net ' 
Prof     Hall     was    such    a    fit,    and    many 
others    could    be    named,     but    propriety 
forbids. 


It  seems  to  me  that    there    is  authority 
in  the  Act  of    March  3rd,   187'J  to  warrant 
the  A.  P.     H.    at    Louisville    to    do  more 
than  does  in   the    matter    of   tangible  ap- 
paratus for  the  blind       It  would  stem  an 
entirely  pertinent  question,   "Why  should 
not  th  it  institution  provi  1B     for  us  under 
the  provisions  of  the  Vet  slates  for  writing 
the  characters  that    are  used  in   printing, 
ami    the    machines    for    writing    it    more 
rapidly,  and  ultimately   the   stereotyping 
machines  if    they   should  be    called  for?" 
There  is  precedent    for    the    claim,  and  it 
would  seem  worth    examining      The  old 
Mcllroy    type-writer    was  a    failure,    and 
might  have  been  known  to  be  by  waiting 
for  the  test.      But    The  Kleidograph  and 
the    Hall    type    writer   are    not,    and    are 
known  to  be  all  that  is  claimed  for  them.  ! 
Why  should  not    the    schools    have  then, 
under  the  subsity  of    Congress?     Let  the 
trustees  of    the   A.    P.     II.    take    up    the 
matter  in    the    spirit    of    concession    am! 
good  will,  and  see     if  some    ordei  cannot. 
come  out  of  the  inquiry  that  will  help  us 
alonsr. 


The  S.  C.  School  at  Cedar  Springs, 
Mr.  N.  W.  Walker,  Supt.,  is  making  a 
tine  exhibit  at  the  Charleston  Exposi- 
tion. ()ui  townsmen  who  have  been  there 
speak  of  it  with  lively  admiration.  The 
bead  work  of  the  blind  pupils  comes  in 
for  a  large  share  of  attention.  It  is  not 
so  important  as  it  would  appear  to  be, 
but    a    delightful     accomplishment    for 

'  young  blind  people,  and  lasts  on    to    old 
age  as  a  resource  of  pleasure.      It   cannot 

j  be  relied  on  ofteu  for    any  material    sup- 

I  port,  or  much  at  any  rate. 


Tom.  Moore  in  Sono  and  Veusc 


The    Department    invites    the   friends 

and  neighbors  who  enjoy  such  things    to 

I  spend  the  evening  with  us  at  the    chapel 

1  of    the    institution,    Thursday,    May    'JU, 

promptly  at  8  P.  M.  to  commemorate  the 

character  and  works   of    Thomas    Moore. 
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Defective  Sight. 

The  announcement  by  Dr.  Weir  Mitchell 
about  thirty  years  ago  that  conditions  of  the 
eye  requiring  extreme  effort  to  focus  it,  in 
other  words,  eye  strain,  cause  certain  nerv- 
ous headaches,  directed  the  attention  of 
many  other  observers  to  the  far-reaching 
effect  of  defective  vision. 

The  short-sighted  child  may  become  more 
studious  than  the  average  from  the  fact  that 
he  is  able  to  see  only  objects  close  at  hand. 
ITe  may  thus  turn  to  books  with  a  degree  of 
application  which  maybe  harmful, inasmuch 
as  the  defect  renders  it  likely  that  his  out- 
door pleasures  are  correspondingly  re- 
stricted. 

The  far-sighted  child  may  be  even  more 
seriously  affected.  He  perceives  objects  near 
at  hand  with  a  blurred  and  indistinct  im- 
pression. It  is  a  difficult  process  lor  him  to 
apply  his  attention  to  a  book  or  to  a  copy, 
because  the  eyes  rebel  against  prolonged 
strain.  Not  seeing  clearly,  he  is  less  apt  to 
reason  clearly.  A  new  idea  dawns  slowly 
when  study  demands  a  marked  expenditure 
of  nervous  energy.  In  this  event  it  is  not 
to  be  wondered  at  if  study  becomes  tiresome 
and  distasteful,  and  if  the  child's  ingenuity 
is  exercised  to  further  his  escape  from  as 
much  school  work  as  possible. 

A  physical  defect  which  it  is  possible  to 
correct  may  thus  easily  become  responsible 
for  traits  of  character  which  permanently 
impair  mental  progress.  A  noted  observer 
has  stated  it  as  his  opinion  that  a  child  with 
a  marked  degree  of  far-sightedness  is  always 
backward  in  his  studies,  and  prone  to  the 
habit  of  making  excuses  for  lessons  un 
learned. 

Children  who  are  cross-eyed  have  a  double 
disadvantage  in  that  they  are  hampered  by 
sight-confusion,  and  are  also  frequently  the 
butt  of  their  companions'  thoughtless  ridi- 
cule. It  has  been  noted  that  the  correction 
ol  cross-eye  has  improved  the  disposition  as 
well  as  the  sight  of  a  child  previously  af- 
fected. 

Defects  of  the  eye  productive  of  far  ind 
near-sightedness  are  not  always  readily  de- 
tected. Parents  should  bear  in  mind  the 
possibility  of  defective  vision  as  a  cause  for 
the  backwardness  of  children  in  school  or 
at  play.— Youth's  Companion. 
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SOME  REMARKS  ABOUT OUR 
COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES. 


commencement  exercises  of  theschool  for  the  deaf, 
ute  and  blind  were  held  at  the  Auditorium  on  Wednes- 
av  evening.     The  programme  was  a  Jong  one  and  ex- 
'edingly  well  rendered.     The   songs    were   especially 
|ne  as  were   the    inarches.       Miss     Susie     Dickson,    of 
lulewah.  graduated  from  the  deaf  and    dumb   depart- 
ment   and  MaryEvenson,  of  Seattle,  from  the  depart- 
Lent  for  the  blind.  Their  essays  were  excellently  prepar- 
il  and  well  received  by  the  large  audience.  The  recita- 
tion   hv    Miss  Marie  Hickman,  of  Centralia,  brought 
Mlh    much    deserved    applause.        Her  work  in    the 
Inarches    was   also  very  pretty.     Mayor  Eastham  and 
Prof.  Hough  presented  the  diplomas,  the  latter  making 
n   address    praising  the  great  work  of  all  theteachers, 
|\i.d  more  especially   Mr.  and  Mrs.   Wat  son,  the  latter 
particularly.       The   closing    number  was    "America" 
mng  by  the  combined  classes,  the  mute  by  signs,  after- 
Iwhich  a  vote    of  thanks  was  tendered   Supt.  and     Mrs. 
Watson  and  other  teachers  for  their  great  work. —  Van- 
[rawer  Colvmbian.  _,„-«««, 
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TRADES  FOR  THE  BUND,  ^ 
- —       "'      t  £l 

Many    l:  in  ploy  men  t*   in   Wlijeh  V*£Y 
is  Not  Necessary.  v*    | 

At  a  rerent  ooufen  uce  «>n  matters  relnt- 
inpr  to  the  blind,  held  at  London,  a  mem- 
ber annonncpci  that  he  had  sent  out  pa- 
pers to  1110  institutions  at  home  nnd> abroad 
asking  what  trades  and  occupations  they 
recommended  for  the  blind.  The  following 
was  the  list  he  obtained.  In  order  of 
merit:  Basket,  brush  and  broom  making, 
piano  tuning,  mat  weaving,  chair  caning, 
music  (In  atl  branches),  mattress  making, 
knitting,  typewriting,  le#al  and  clerical 
work.  As  new  employments  he  suggested 
telephone  exchange  work,  linotype  tpye- 
settlug.  reporting,  gardening  (for  the  par- 
tially blind),  massage,  lecturing,  commer- 
cial agencies,  organ  blowing,  hell  ringing. 
In  the  discussion  which  followed  much 
time  was  given  to  the  question  of  mas- 
sage, several  doctors  speaking  In  favor  of 
It.  In  regard  to  typewriting,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  such  an  office  had  been  started 
In  Birmingham.  Pour  blind  girls  are  uow 
employed.     They  made  £250  last  year. 
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New  York  Institution  for  the 
las  celebrated  its  seventy-first 
inlversary  and  at  the  anniversary 
exercises  gave  several  hundred  of  its 
friends  a  chance  to  see  what  work  was 
being  accomplished  in  the  education  of 
the  blind.  Nearly  two  hundred  stu- 
dents were  assembled  on  the  stage  of 
the  chapel.  To  the  accompaniment  of 
a  pipe  organ  played  by  a  blind  or- 
ganist, the  students  sang  a  Mendels- 
sohn chorus.  Other  musical  numbers 
were  rendered  by  blind  boys  and  girls 
and  they  were  executed  with  remark- 
able feeling  and  precision.  Various 
exercises  followed,  including  reading 
from  point,  print,  writing  with  type- 
writer kleidograph  and  point  writing 
tablets,  mental  arithmetic,  grammar 
and  fan  drill. 


i^^TV^a-Ta-UtX,   vAa.>  5LH.W° 


Our  closing  exercises  this  year  will  be 
somewhat  more  formal  and  elaborate 
than  for  many  years.  A  practice  has 
grown  tip  through  the  last  fifteen  years 
to  compress  the  recognition  of  the  close 
of  the  term  into  an  annual  concert,  to 
the  comparative  neglect  of  the  literary 
and  other  aspects  of  our  work.  The 
practice  "will  be  more  honored  in  the 
breach  than  in  the  observance."  It  used 
to  be  the  custom  to  make  exhibitions  of 
the  years'  work,  and  the  practice  was 
honored  by  crowded  chapels  every  year, 
even  in  our  little  town,  aud  neighbors 
from  other  counties  would  come  to  wit- 
ness the  achievements  of  the  school. 
Toe  conceits  have  kept  up  the  whole- 
some custom  of  crowded  houses;  but 
much  of  the  stimulus  to  the  pupils  is 
lost  when  only  those  gifted  in  music  can 
participate  in  the  exercises.  Mr.  Kucker 
lias  decided  to  give  all  the  parts  of  the 
schools  functions  a   fair    illustration    this 
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Batavia's  Blind  Graduates. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  State 
School  for  the  Blind  will  occur  on  the 
afternoon  of  June  2d  at  Batavia.  There 
are  seven  graduates  this  year:  John  Fow- 
ler, of  Lowville,  literary  and  piano  tuning; 
Lloyd  Kir  jat<m,  of  Canton,  literary  and 
broom  making;  Elizabeth  Miller,  of  But-  , 
falo,  and  Adella  Spring,  of  Attica,  liter- 
ary and  girls'  industrial  department; 
James  Cowley,  of  Rochester,  and  Henry 
Wilcox,  of  Le  Roy,  broom  making;  Mar- 
garet Schoelfell,  of  Rochester,  girls'  in- 
dustrial department.  John  Fowler  has 
made  a  remarkable  record  and,  were  it 
not  for  the  fact  that  it  has  been  ruled  that 
the  state  school  is  not  a  public  school 
within  the  meaning  of  the  law,  he  would 
he  qualified  to  compete  for  the  Cornell*" 
scholarshio.  —~**^ 
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AND  HIS  VOICE  CAME  BACK. 


The  Pecnliar  Case  of  a  Worcester 
Man  Who  Was  Dumb  for  Several 
Days. 

From  the  Worcester  Telegram. 

Thure  Hanson,  125  Eastern  ave.,  told 
all  his  friends  in  the  afternoon  that  he 
had  just  been  up  against  a  20th  century 
miracle.  He  had  been  dumb  since  the 
beginning  of  the  week,  and  when  his 
voice  suddenly  came  back  he  was  the 
happiest  man  in  Worcester. 

Mr.  Hanson  is  a  floor  walker.  The 
complete  loss  of  his  voice  early  Monday 
morning  brought  consternation  to  him- 
self and  parents  and  their  friends.  When 
he  could  talk  again  he  made  up  for  his 
silence. 

Between  8  a.m.  Monday  and.  2.30  p.m. 
Thursday  he  had  been  absolutely  dumb-, 
not  even  able  to  whispi 

When,  Sunday  afternoon,  in  the  com- 
pany of  B  party  of  friends  of  his  own 
age,  something  seemed  to  catch  in  hir 
throat,  and  in  a  few  minutes  his  voice 
had  sunk  to  the  merest  whisper.  He  had 
no  cold,  was  not  sick  in  the  slightest  re- 
spect, and  had  previously  no  bother  with 
his  tiiroat.  It  was  the  first  time  his 
voice  played  a  trick  on  him,  and  he 
didn't  understand  the  thing  at  all. 


H.'e"expect;d   everything   would   bo.  all 
right    in    the    morning,      it    wasn't. 
could  barely  whisper,  but  went  down  to 
work    as   usual.     At   S    a.m.    he    wh 
dumb  as  though  he  had  been  born  so.  Ha 
went  home  full  of  all  sorts  Qf  f.e 

Dr.  Elmore  was  called  in,  and  after 
examination  considered  the  case  .serious. 
He  was  somewhat  afraid  the  young  mail 
would  never  get  back  his  voice.  rJ 
doctor  began  treatment  and  continued  it 
to  Tuesday,  with  no  trace  of  benefit*  and 
the  Hansons  despaired. 

The  young  man   went   to  the   do. 
office    Thursday   at    2   p.m.    in    ci 
with   his   mother.     Dr.    Elmere    took    an 
electrical  battery,  and,   pi.-,  ,,,;., 

at   the   nervous   centre   near   th  of 

the  young    man's"  skull,    laid  her 

against  the  vagus  nerve  in  the  larynx. 
Almost  instantly  the  patient  could  pro- 
nounce vowels.  Thon't!  | 
and  told  him  to  talk,  ami  he  did. 

Young  Hanson  went  out  of  the  doctor's 
office  five  minutes  later  with  a  on 

his  face  and  light  in  his  ej  lur- 

ried down  Main  St.,  and  in  the  entrant 
of  the  store  where  he  worked,  yelled  en- 
thusiastically, "I'm  all  right."  le- 
phone  of  the  place  was  put  at  his  dispo- 
sal and  word  was  passed  along  the  wire 
to  Ins^father. 
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Date 


May 

28 

1902. 


Recital  at  State  School. 


Tomorrow  evening,  ihe  29th  inst,  at 
8  o'clock,  the  pupils  of  the  School  of 
Music  of  the  Sta'e  School  for  the  Blind 
will  give  a  recital  in  the  chapel,  to  wtricK 
the  public  is  cordially  invited.  There 
will  be  no  admission  fee.  The  following 
is  the  program: 

Shelley— Organ,  a,  Spring  Song. 
b,  Scherzo. 

Gordon  Hicks. 
Smart—  "Lady,     Rise,       Sweet   Morn's 
Awaking." 

Senior  Choir. 
Chopin— Nocturne,  Op   9,  No.  2.    ™ 

Alma   E.  Parker. 
Meyer— Helmund — Mazurka   in  B  minor. 

Ella  M.  McLennan. 
Chadwick — Songs,     a,  Nocturne. 

b,  The  Rose  Leans  over  the  Pool. 
Marjory  Spaulding. 

Moszkowski — Serenata. 

Michael  Napoli, 
Faure — Song,     Palm  Branches. 

Male  Choir. 
Mosikowtki — Duet.     Spanish  Dance. 
Mary  Meleski  and  Jennie  Wilkins. 

a.  Baccherini — Minuett. 

b.  Taubert— Love  Song   String  Quartette. 

1st  violin,  Ivie  M.  Mead. 
2nd  violin,  Ella  McLennan. 
Viola,  Forest  Marsh. 
Violoncello.  Alfred  Comethier* 
Moszkeivski— Waltz  in  D  flat. 
Thompson  Courtney. 

a,  DeKoven— Cradle  Song. 

b,  Arne — The  lass  with  a  delicate  air. 

Christine  M.  Kieffer. 
Loeschhorn — Etude  in  G  flat. 

Mary  E,  Penderleith. 
Rossini— Song  "Now  to  hearts  all  fresh- 
ly glowing." 
Glee  Club  with  Orchestra. 

a.  'Jensen — Barcarolle. 

b.  Scholtz— Polonaise. 

Leon  L.  Marvin. 
Raff — Violin  Cavatina. 

Ivie  M.  Mead. 
Accompaniment  played   by  Margaret  E. 

Schoeffel 
Mendelssohn— Trio,     -'I    Waited   for  the 
Lord,"  from  "The  Hymn  of  Praise  " 
Choir  of  Female  Voices. 
|  Rink— Organ,  Postlude  in  F. 
| Samuel  H.  Fav.._ 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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The  Michigan  School  for  the  Deaf. 


THURSDAY,  MAY 29, 1902. 

The  Cleveland  correspondent  of  the 
Wwld  reports  that  John  P.  Riley,  a 
little  deaf  orphan  boy  of  Akron,  who 
has  also  lost,  his  sight  through  some 
illness,  was  recently  sent  to  the  State 
\  Institute  at  Columbus,  evidently  mean- 
ing the  School  for  the  Deaf.  He  is  only 
thirteen  and  with  only  an  aged  grand- 
mother to  support  him,  a  tank  she  was 
unable  to  perform  properly. 


The  Ohio  School  has  recently  re- 
ceived two  new  deaf-blind  pupils,  both 
colored.  One  is  John  Porter  Riley,  of 
Akron,  aged  fourteen.  He  became 
blind  and  deaf  at  the  age  of  eight  from 
measles,  followed  by  pneumonia  and 
paralysis.  The  other  is  Florence  May 
Valentine,  of  Akron,  aged  thirteen. 


The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  MAY  31,  1002. 


Fannie  Crosby,  now  eighty-nine  years 
of  age,  and  blind;,  but  still  working,  has 
written  more  than  five  thousand  hymns. 
She  has  recently  written  her  first  music, 
her  previous  work  having  been  confined 
to  the  words.  . . 

THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET, 
MAY  31,  1902. 

Speech  of  Hon.  W.  W.  Rucxkk  on  the 
Bill  fok  Free  Postage. 


Mr.  Chairman,      1    ask  the  indulgence 

of  the   Committee    of    the     whole    for  a 
moment  to    make    a    statement.      A  bill 
introduced  by   Senator    Klkius  is  peudiDg 
in  the  Senate,  an  exact  duplicate  oi  w  hich 
has-  beei  i  todueed  in  the  House,  provid- 
ing for  the  free  transmission  through  the 
mails  of  all  books,     pamphlets,  and  other 
publications,  printed  iu  raised  characters 
or  point  letters  for  ihe    use  of  the  blind.  , 
As  is  known  to  all  gentlemen  here,  every  ! 
State  in    the     Union    has    institutions  or 
schools  for  the      instruction  ol  the  blind    \ 
These  schools    are     provided    with. books 
and  libraries,     furnished     by     the    States  | 
and  the  United  States  especially  adapted 
to  the  wants  and  necessities  of  the  pupils 
who    attend      tee      i  a  i  utions.      Fre- 
quently the  blind  girls  mid  hoys  are  bright 
and  (juick  to  learn    and  receive  an  eduea 
tiou.      But,  when     the    school  year  euilS, 
and  these  children    separate  and  return  to 
their  respective  borne     to  spend  the  vaca- 
tions; or  when  they     have  completed  the 
course  at  school  and  can  no  longer  remain 
there,  they    are    practically     denied    the 
recourse  to  bo  >ks.      These    nooks  are  ex- 
pensive, and  but     few     of     the    blind  can 
afford    to    o«n     them.      The    purpose  of 
this  bill  is     to     permit  schools    anil  insti 
t utions    having  libraries  printed  in  raised 
characters  to  send  such  literature  to  blind 
people  through  the  mails  free  of  postage. 
I  will  content   myself   at    this  time  with 
this  mere  reference,   and    ask    unanimous 
consent  to  print  in    my    remarks    for    the 
benefit  of  the    members  the    bill  referred 
to,  together  with    an    article    written    by  \ 
Mr.  II.    H.    Johnson,    Romney,    VV.   Va., 
who  is  a  mau    of    magnilicent    ami    intel- 
lectual attainments,  and    one  of  the  most 
distinguished  representatives  of  these  un- 
fortunate people. 

The  documents  referred  to  by  Mr. 
Rucker  are  as  follows:  In  the  House  of 
Representatives,  May  1!),  11102,  Mr.  Ruck- 
er  introduced  the  following  bill:  which 
was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Post. 
Offices  and  I'oist- Roads,  and  ordered  to 
be  printed  :  Then  the  bill  is  given,  as 
published  in  these  columns    a    couple   of 


weeks  ago  and  the  plea  for  the  passage 
of  the  same— Congressional  Record,  May 
23,  1902.     P.  6312. 

Member  of  the  Committee  on  Post- 
Offices  and  Post  Roads  of  the 
Senate. 


Hons.  William  E.  Mason,  Uoies  Pen- 
rose, Stephen  B.  Elkins,  Jonathan  P. 
Oolliver,  Henry  Cabot  Lodge,  William 
J.  Deboe,  Albert  J.  Beveridge,  John  H. 
Mitchell,  Redfield  Proctor,  Alexander  S. 
Clay,  Charles  A.  Culberson.  James  P. 
Taliaferro,  Fred  T.  Dubois  F.  Mel. 
Simmons,  Mr.  C.  K.  Lowe,  228  New 
Jersey  Ave.,  is  clerk  to  the  above  commit- 
tee, and  the  letters  U  S.  S.,  Washington, 
D  C,  after  the  names  of  the  members 
will  find  them  promptly. 

Members  of  the  House   Committee  on 
Post  Offices  and  Post- Roads. 


Hous.  Eugene  F.  Loud,  John  H. 
Ketcham,  George  W.  Smith,  John  J. 
Gardner,  Nehemiah  D.  Sptrry,  Jacob  H. 
Bromwell,  Henry  H.  Bingham,  George 
W.  Conner,  Thomas  Hedge,  Joseph  C. 
Sibley,  Henry  S.  Routed,  Claud  A. 
BwaDSOD,  John  A  Moon,  James  M. 
Griggs,  John  S.  Little,  William  S  Cow- 
herd, Frank  E.  Wilson,  Bernard  S  Rod- 
ev,  Mr  Harry  F.  Dodge  The  Stratford, 
Washington,  D.  C,  is  clerk  to  this  com- 
mittee The  letters  M  C.  after  the  names 
<>f  the  members  of  the  committee  will 
rind  them  at  Washington,  D.  C. 


Braille  Ron    Mad. 


The  British  aud  Foreign  Blind  As- 
sociation for  Promoting  the  Education 
and  Employment  of  the  Bliu  J,  has, 
through  a  most  pains-taking  and  indus- 
trious committee  submitted  to  the  schools 
a  scheme  for  the  printing  of  the  Biaille 
which  vs.  i  1 1  be  monumental.  The  proles- 
j  sion  will  be  obliged  to  remember  the  com- 
I  unttee  for  ever  for  the  most  ingenious 
j  scheme  of  persecution  that  the  refinement 
I  of  i tie  intellect  ever  suggested.  It  is 
i  said  that  the  schools  in  America  are  to  be 
invited  to  eo  operate  iu  the  matter  ol 
!  working  up  the  system  through  au  inter- 
national committee.  The  best  thin"  1 
hud  in  this  system  is  the  high  compliment 
it  pays  tacitly  to  the  superior  intellectual 
activity  of  the  blind  themselves;  but 
there  are  those  who  shrewdly  gmss  that 
this  superior  endowment  is  more  in  the 
imagination  of  observes  than  in  the  blind 
tliemseves.  If  the  young  should  ever 
master  the  intricacies  of  the  system  of 
contractions  and  abbreviations  of  the 
j  various  sorts  ami  kinds  in  schedules  and 
I  grades,  there  could  be  no  considerable 
time  left  to  teach  them  anything  else 
The  committee  seems  to  have  lost  sight 
of  the  necessary  simplicity  that  alone  " 
should  commend  any  system  for  so 
special  a  use.  Wise  aud  learned  them- 
selves, no  doubt,  they  are  olanning  for 
persons  on  their  own  intellectual  level, 
and  as  an  educational  expedient,  I  fear 
their  work  will  be  found  to  be  utterly 
useless  and  while  it  may  attract  attention 
by  its  ingenuity,  and  possibly  ens-age 
some  people  to  try  it  in  their  schools,  it 
cannot  hold  long,  nor  can  ic  d)  any 
good  proportioned  to  the  ingenuity 
expended  in  its  contrivance. 

The  large  pamphlet  that  sets  forth  the 
views  and  recommendations  of  the  com- 
mittee makes  a  very  handsome  exhibit 
of  very  fine  printing.  It  makes  th  ■  best 
impression  I  have  seen.  The  position  of 
the  dots  are  easily  distinguished,  and  it 
strengthens  an  impression  I  hat    has    been 


!sro«inK   with    rue    for  some   tune,    that 
there  is  not  any  real  or  desirable  gain   in 
attempting   to    reduce   the   scale  «I   tne 
characters  in  any    points   system   beyond, 
the  reasonable  standard.     It  would  seem 
tome  that  the  devisers  of    the    American 
i  Braille  have  much  more  successfully   met 
I  the   requirements  of    the    case  .than    the 
British    Association.     It  might    be    still 
further  improved  by  a    little  wider  hori" 
zonta    dispersion  of  the  dots,    and  possi- 
bly a  slight  contraction  in    the  height   d 
the  letter.  The  thirty  or  forty  contractions 
in  the  American  Braille  are   very   natural 
aud  logical,  and  easily  fti   themselves  in 
the  mind,  and  I  suppose  would  be  learned 
without  much  difficulty  by  young  readers. 
But  there  is  a  clearness,  a   freshness,    and 
a  suitableness  in  the   New   York   Points 
that    puts    it    beyond     competition.     Its 
avoidance   of   the  lateral   notion    of  the 
reader's  ringer  is  the  physiological  reason 
that  will  be   overcome.     In    the  effort  to 
fix  the  position  of    objects   by  the  touch, 
the  natural  movement    of  the    finger  is  to 
flex  and  extend,    and    n-t  to  swing  from 
side  to  side.     The  height   of  the    Braille 
line  in  the  insuperable  objection  to  it. 


THE  LEEDS   AND  YORKSHIRE   MERCURY, 


*  TUESDAY,   MAY  13,  1902, 

BRADFORD  BLIND  INSTITUTION, 


The  extent  on  of  the  Bradford  Blind  Institution 
is  now  beinp  taken  in  hand  seriously,  and  the  com- 
mittee are  asking  for  subscriptions  to  the  fund  neces- 
sary to  carry  out  the  scheme.  The  present  building 
was  erected  in  1868,  when  there  were  thirty-seven 
blind  people  employer!.  At  the  present  time  there 
arc    seventy-  lind  men  nnd  women  engaged  in 

manufacture  of  brushes,  baskets,  door  mats,  and 
knitted  goods.  The  extensions,  which  are  estimated 
ost  £1,500,  will  consist  of  a  new  wing  five  storeys 
high,  adjoining  the  existing  work-rooms. 

The  committee  of  the  Gardner's  Trust  for  the  Blind, 
London,  have  promised  a  donation  of  £200,  half  of 
which  is  to  be  paid  as  soon  as  building  operations  are 
commenced,  and  the  remainder  when  subscriptions 
amounting  to  £800  have  been  raised  locally. 


SUNDAV    COMPANION. 


May  17,  1902 


Our  Evening  with    Moork. 

On  the  evening    of    the    29th  Inst,  we 
celebrated  the  anniversary  of  the  birth   of 
Thomas  Moure,   which    was  due    a    day 
earlier.     The  presence  of  a  large  and  ap- 
preciative audience  gave  us  only  what  we 
kih-a  we  should  have,  the    cordial    sym- 
■m  ay  and    Inendly  attention  of  our  good 
„,  wni.ois.     Our  young   people  acquitted 
themselves    very  creditably.     Tbe  several 
minors   weie  rendered    by    them    with 
good  effect,  aud  the  best  thing    about  it 
was,  that  they  seemed  to  enter    into    the 
spirit  of  the  occasion,  and  tried  to     illus- 
trate the  character  of  the    author    whom 
we    were    commemorating.     Poor    Tom 
Moore  had  not  very     much    character  to 
illustrate,  but  he  did    some    good     work 
that  ought  to     be    remembered     for    the 
beauty  to  his  verse  and     the    melody     of 

his  song. 

In  the  humorous,  there  were  several 
pieces  which  delighted  our  friends,  and 
the  thoughtful  and  seriously  inclined 
had  some  line  selections  to  offset  the 
levity  of  the  tun. 

As  is  usual  on  such  occasions,  the  music 
department    gave  the  grace    that  makes 
these  things  delightful.      We  had  several 
songs  from  Moore  delightully  rendered  by 
the  pupils  singly  or  in  companies.      The 
'•Last  Rose  of  Summer,"  and  the  quartet 
'•Oft,  in  the  Stiily  Night"   charmed     the 
lovers  of  Irish  songs.     The  evening     was 
one  long  to    be    remembered.      Some  re- 
|  marks  about  the  life  and     character    aud 
mission  of  Moore  need  not   be  referred  to 
more  particularly,  as  the  delight    of    the 
evening   «  as  what  Moore    had  done,  aud 
not  w bit  others   said    about    him.     The 
last  recitation  by  Miss    Maxwell    was  the 
expression    in   high   art   of   the    best   of 
Moore.     This  selection  from  the  Light  of 
the  Harmem,  and  its   song,    sweetly    ac- 
companied by  the    instrument    made  one 
reel  that  he  was  a  party  to  the  reconcilia- 
tion of  the  lovers,  and    was    listening   to 
the  seductive  notes  of   Nourmahal's  lute, 
as  she  wooed  her  capricious  lord  back  to 
loyalty  aud  to  love. 

The  writer  would  record  his  thanks  to 
the  friends  whose  co-operation  made  pos- 
sible any  pleasure  that  the  company  en- 
joyed. Mr.  Rucker's  unfailing  kindness 
gave  the  final  grace  to  the  occasion  in 
pleasant  words  of  commendation  and  en- 
couragement. 


BLIND   PEOPLE   READING   IN 
fhoto  by  Shidd.] 


A  LIBRARY  FOR  THE  BLIND. 

WHERE  THE   SIGHTLESS   ONES   MAY   READ 
AND    BORROW   BOOKS. 

Of  recent  days  there    has  been  much 

which  moves  even  the  least  sympathetic  of 

mMan/Sdeavours,  therefore  are  being 
made  to  render  the  lives  of  the  sightless 
Snes  as  happy  and  bright  as  possibly  One 
o  the  most  interesting  of  these  efforts  is 
the  newly-established  reading-room  which 
•s  shown  in  the  accompanying  photograph- 

1  .     „„^...    „     uu.wol 


.TBRiRT  JUSi   OPENED   AT   STEPNKY   POR   THEIR  SPECIAL   BKSWI* 
PUBLKJLIBRARY   FOR  THE   BLIND   IN   THE  KINGDOM. 

At  the  St.  George's  Library  of  the  Step- 
ney  Council   a    special   reading-room  arid 


it  is  the  tik:t 


uu.«.ou  •••   »•■•«;  ««"""• 


a 

lending-library  has  been  opened  for  the 
exclusive  use  of  blind  readers.  The  library 
contains  400  volumes  in  Moon  type,  and 
the  members  of  the  Council  are  anxious  to 
add  as  soon  as  possible  books  in  Braille 
type  and  children's  books. 

In  the  photograph  may  be  seen  some  of 
the  users  of  this  strange  library,  which  has 
be<ui  established  to  bring  joy  into  their 
sightless  lives.  Here  they  may  read  to 
th"eir  hearts'  content,  and  mark  inwardly 
the  best  word-pictures  of  the  life  they  are 
not  privileged  to  see. 





va 
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BLINDNESS   FROM   ALCOHOL. 

AN! 'MB  Oil    OF    DAMAGE    SUITS   of 
i\    most  u.i .ws-ual  character  have  been 
liled    agabist   a     drug      manufacturing 
concern    of    Baltimore.     The    plaintiffs, 
all  of  whom  are  blind,  allege  that  their 
condition  is  due  to  the  use  of  a  Jamaica 
gjnger  preparation  put    up  by  the  Bal- 
timore people  with  wood  alcohol  in  it. 
It  has  long  been  known  that  wood  alco- 
hol is  a  poison  of£deadl?  character,  but 
:     it    produces    blindness    has    never 
before     been     suspected.     Dr.    Herbert 
Harlan  of  Baltimore,  who  is  one  of  the 
best  known  oculists  in  the  country,  has 
no  hesitation  in  saying  that  wood  alco- 


hol will  cause  blindness  when  intro-  i 
duced  into  the  system  as  a  beverage  or  I 
otherwise. 

One  of  Salt  Lake's  doctors  said  yes- 
terday afternoon  that  the  drug  con- 
tains methyl  hydrate,  a  poison  which 
paralyzes  the  visual  centers  oi  the 
brain.  He  was  inclined  to  the  belief 
that  the  derangement  was  a  temporary 
condition,  and  that,  to  restore  the  sight 
of  the  afflicted  ones,  it  would  only  be 
necessary  for  them  to  cease  their  high- 
ly reckless  potations.  A  continuation 
of  the  practice,  however,  would  make 
the  blindness  permanent.  The  outcome 
of  the  suits  against  the  Baltimore  house 
will  be  awaited  with  considerable  in- 
terest, for  judgments  aggregating  near- 
ly $150,000  are  asked. 


J 


It   should   be   stated   by   way   of   de- 
fending the  complainants  from  charges 
of  insanity  that  they  all  live  in  prohi- 
bition   districts.      The    laws    governing 
the   sale   of   liquor   make   it   absolutely 
impossible  to  obtain  it,  and  as  a  result 
the    inhabitants    imbibe    anything    cal- 
culated   "to    make    the    drunk    come." 
Storekeepers    are    allowed    to    sell    the 
ginger  preparation   under  the  guise  of 
medicine.     In  order  to  bring  it  v,  ithin 
the  reach  of  the  poorest,  wood  alcohol 
instead    of    grain    alcohol,    has,    it      is 
claimed,  been  used  in  preparing  it. 


DAIIiY 

,MAT   20,    1902. 

WHAT    THE 


linent. 


BLIND    READ. 


The    Braille  System. 

If  any  millionaire  desires   an  outlet  for  his 
philanthropy  let  him  make  a  Coronation  gift  to" 
the  blind  to  establish  a  free  circulating  library. 
That  is  one  of  the    needs  of  the  time,  but  it 

tonly  be  a  dream  of  the  future,  unless  some  kindly 
apostle  of    the    gospel  of  wealth  comes  to  the 
rescue.     If  his  Majesty's  Government  could  W 
induced  to  make  a  big  postal  concession,  the  mil- 
lionaire's task  would  be  much  easier.     In  Canada 
all  literature  for  the  blind  is  earned  post  free,  a 
humane  example,  that  deserves  to  be  followed 
the  mother  country.     But  Imperial  penny  pos 
comes  first,  so  the  blind  must  wait,  and  they  will 
do  so  with  characteristic  patience.     In  the  ] 
time  the  free  libraries  in  many  parts  of  the  coun- 
try are  steadily  increasing  their  stock  of  books 
for  the  blind,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
blind  people  often  find  employment  in  the  work 
of  transcribing,  and  so  may  be  said  to  be  then- 
own  printers  and  publishers.     A  visitor  to  any 
of  the  libraries  naturally  wishes  to  know  what 
sort  of  books  blind  people  read  most.     Once  upon 
a  time  their  literary  horizon  was  bounded  by  the 
Bible,   the  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"   sermons,   and 
psalms  ;  but  the  boundaries  hare  been  greatly  ex- 
tended of  late  veavs.     Some  of  them  keep  pace 
with  tho  march  of  science;    many  are  diligent 
students  of  history ;  and  most  delight  in  fiction. 
One  librarian  is  bombarded  with  applications  for 
biographies  ;  another  is  constantly  reaching  down 
plays  of   Shakespeare;    a  third  wishes   he  had 
more  copies  of  "Paradise  Lost"  or  Macaulay's 
Essays.  And  incidentally  there  is  one  thing  they 
all  find— the  blind  man  detests  an  ■abridged  edi- 
tion.     He  is  haunted  by  the  idea  that  his  bulky  ; 
volume  does  not  contain  every  line  that  is  in  the  I 
original.     Generally      speaking,   the      blind  like 
bright  books  full  of  moving     incident,  _  stirring  I 
action,  sprightly  conversation.     But  while  fiction  1 
is  mme  popular  with  them  than  any  other  kind  : 
of  literature,  religious  books  are  not  by  any  means  ] 
neglected,  as  a  glanc3  over  the  shelves  of  any  of  | 
their     libraries  at     once     shows.     It     might  be 
imagined  that     progress  must  be     very  slow  in 
■peffing  letter  by  letter  through  the  great  pages 
of    interpointed "  Braille.     Yet   nothing   is   more 
astonishing  than  the    rapid     rate  at  which 
blind  reader  feels  his  way.     An  intelligent,   in- 
dustrious book   love;-  will  get  through  a  good- 
sized  volume  in  a  single  day,  though,  of  course, 
there  are  others  for  whom    twenty  pages  will  be 
a  day's  work.     Tho  slow  reader,  especially  when 
he  gets  on  in  years,  prefers  the  old  Moon  type, 
which  is  easier  both  to  teach  and  to  learn.     But 
th;  up-to-date  blind  man,  with  modern  ideas  and 
energy,  is  inclined  to  regard  these  time-honoured 
hieroglyphics  as  a  student  of  modern  languages 
regards  I-  id  Latin.     For  him  there  is  only 

one  type  possible,  and  that  is  Braille.  There  is 
an  air  of  repose,  not  to  say  inertia,  about  the 
broad  fat  limbs  of  the  Moon  letter,  but  Braille,, 
with  its  quick  dots  and  punctures,  )ooks  as hvety 
as  a  tape-machine. 

I,jv,  aims  pioneer  honours  in  providing 

for  tho  blind  in  public  libraries.     The  movement! 
began  then-  nearly  half  a  "century  ago,  and  had 
eadily  until  now  there  arc  between   (00, 
and  800  volumes  on  the  shelves,  and  quite  • 
,core  ,,  re  daily  drawing  on  tl  ition 

lor  home  reading 

whereby  the  blind  schools  in  the  d  strn  I  can  ob- 
tain from  a  dozen  ""<>  of  volumes  for 
use  of  their  pupils.     M 
favoured  at      Li                 and   the    reason 
is  that  it  is  easier  to  read  for  fingers  that  have; 


become  hardened  by  manual  laoour.  l 
catalogue  Shakespeare  and  Scott  are  prominent, 
but  the  chief  item  is  the  monthly  magazine, 
"  Santa  Lucia."  Nottingham  has  600  volumes, 
extensively  used.  At  Birmingham,  where  there 
are  500  volumes,  only  the  oldest  readers  touch 
the  Moon  type,  Braille  being  the  favourite.  This 
catalogue  includes  science,  -world's  history,  and 
music.  There  is  a  Blind  Institution  at  Leicester, 
and  the  library  there  so  well  supplies  all  wants, 
that  last  year  only  fifty-nine  of  the  200  volu, 
at  the  free  public  library  were  called  for.  These 
•were  chiefly  plays  of  Shakespeare,  poems  of  Mil- 
ton and  Longfellow,  and  the  monthly  magazine, 
"Hora  Jocuuda."  Manchester  has- had  a  small 
library  for  the  last  forty  years,  which  contains 
450  volumes.  Braille  being  the  only  type  now 
used.  Additions  are  regularly  made  to  the  col- 
lection, two  blind  men  being  engaged  in  copying 
popular  historical  and  scientific  books  and  good 
novels.  Three  monthly  magazines  add  to  the 
variety  of  the  library  table.  Blind  readers  are 
exceptionally  well  looked  after  in  Cardiff,  where 
the  providing  authority  is  the  Free  Libraries 
Committee.  Formerly  there  was  a  good  collec- 
tion of  works  in  Moon  character  at  the  local  In- 
stitute, but  it  has  been  incorporated  with  the 
Frea  Library,  which  is  now  able  to  lend  books 
for  the  use  of  blind  children  of  the  school  board. 
The  field  will  be  still  further  extended  when  the 
recently  opened  Roath  branch  library  completes 
its  arrangements  for  supplying  literature  to  blind 
readers.  Last  year  nearly  300  volumes  were 
issued  to  the  120  blind  folk  at  Cardiff.  But  the 
headquarters  of  the  movement  remain  in  London. 
The  library  in  Belsize-road,  Hampstead,  circu- 
lates no  less  than  4,400  volumes  every  year,  which 
are  supplied  to  all  parts  of  the  Kingdom.  Many 
of  the  books  have  been  given  by  private  indi- 
viduals. One  lady,  for  instance,  contributes 
Motley's  "  Dutch  B-epublic " ;  rendered  in 
Braille  it  runs  into  thirty-two  large  volumes,  and 
this  is  by  no  means  an  isolated  example  of  what 
it  means  to  copy  books  for  the  blind.  Work  is 
found  here  for  some  of  the  poorest  readers,  who 
are  only  too  glad  of  the  chance  to  earn  a 
little  money  by  copying.  Large  parcels  for  the 
country  are  sent  out  in  hampers,  the  work  of 
blind  folk's  hands.  The  smaller  pockets  of  three 
or  four  books  cost  sixpence  each  way,  and  even 
fchas  small  cost  of  carriage  is  a  tax  on  reading  that 
acts  as  a  deterrent  where  purses  are  light.  Among 
tho  blind  there  are  many  industrious  students  of 
foreign  languages,  and  it  is  for  them  that  the. 
Belsize  library  contains  such  books  as  La  Fon- 
taine's Fables,  Scheffel's  "  Trompeter  von  Sak- 
kingen,"  "Wilhelm  Tell,"  and  other  works  of 
Schiller,  selections  from  Caesar.  Virgil,  Horace, 
and  even  the  "  Andria,"  and  St.  John's  Gospel 
in  Greek.  Nor  is  music  forgotten,  and  it  is  a 
strangely  pathetic  sight  to  watch  the  pianist, 
picking  out  her  notes  from  the  Braille  type  with 
wonderful  precisiou,  and  instantly  detecting  a 
false  note,  for  her  sense  of  hearing  is  all  the 
finer  because  she  cannot  see.  The  pianoforte  list  in- 
cludes Beethoven,  Chopin,  Handel,  Haydn,  Liszt, 
Mozart,  Mendelssohn,  Strauss,  Wagner,  and  there 
are  also  pieces  for  the  violin,  'cello,  and  organ. 
No  one  can  say  after  this  that  the  blind  are  not 
musical.  A  small  but  growing  section  is  devoted 
to  fiction  for  boys  and  girls.  With  them 
"A.  L.  O.  E."  and  Hesba  Strettou  are  still 
favourites,  Hans  Andersen  and  Grimm  are  names 
to  conjure  with,  "Alice  in  Wonderland"  and 
"Robinson  Crusoe"  cast  a  spell  as  powerful  as 
sver  the  lucky  youngsters  who  rend  with  their 
Ryes,  and  there  is  a  liberal  supply  of  short  stories 
Df  the  domestic  order,  simple  and  healthy,  the 
plain  cooking  of  fiction. 

In  the  East-end  Stepney  leads  the  way  in 
catering  for  the  wants  of  the  blind.  At  the  Pass- 
more  Edwards  Library  in  Cable-street,  E.,  a 
small  room  has  been  stocked  with  -volumes  in 
Braille  and  a  few  in  Moon  type,  which  may  be 
taken  home  if  desired.  Already  there  are  over 
four  hundred  volumes  in  constant  use.  Most  of 
the  readers  prefer  to  take  their  books  away  with 
them,  and  to  their  credit,  be  it  said,  they  take 
better  care  of  the  precious  volumes  than  any  of 
their  sighted  fellow-creatures  who  use  the  other 

Eortions  of  the  library.  Ths  favourite  subjects 
ere  are  history,  biography,  and  fiction. 
The  question  cf  a  universal  language,  for  the 
blind  has  been  much  debated,  and  the  discussion 
is  not  a  barren  one,  for  a  scheme  has  been  drawn 
up  that  includes  all  the  Oriental  tongues  in  one 
single  system  of  Braille.  No  agreement,  how- 
ever, has  yet  been  reached  in  regard  to  a  universal 
system.  It  is  true  that  the  American  Braille  is 
only  English  with  alterations,  but  all  efforts  at 
amalgamation  have  so  far  been  successfully  re- 
!,  while  attempts  in  the  direction  of  abbre- 
viating the  symbols  have  aroused  strong  0] 
firm  among  the  blind  them  ■  I  any 

change  in  the  marks  so.  long  familiar  to  their 


couch.  In  the  mission  field "  more  and  more 
ittention  is  being  paid  to  the  education  of  those 
who  cannot  see,  and  on  the  occasion  of  the 
coming  centenary  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  "Society  it  "is  proposed  to  publish  a  Bible 
for  the  blind  in  all  languages.  A  missionary 
lately  returned  from  China  tells  a  remarkable 
story  of  how  Braille  may  be  used  as  a  medium 
in  teaching  the  heathen.  A  blind  Chinese  girl, 
having  learnt  to  read  in  Braille,  was  set  to  t- 
a  class  of  sighted  natives.  They  used  an  ordi- 
nary printed  book,  and  she,  working  from  her 
own  volume,  taught  them  all  to  read.  Surely, 
there  could  be  no  more  striking  proof  that  the 
blind  have  a  future  before  them,  and  are  destined 
to  do  good  work  in  the  world. 

DAILY   CHRONICLE, 
MAY    21.   1902. 

ACCIDENTTO  ABLIND  CHAPLAIN. 

WASHINGTON,  May  20. 
The  Chaplain  to  the  Senate,  the  Rev.  W.  H. 
Milburn,  who  has  been  blind  for  many  years, 
was  entering  his  carriage  after  opening  the 
Session  with  prayers  this  morning,  when  a 
runaway  dashed  into  the  portico,  forcing  Mr. 
Milbuin's  earn  inst  the  kerb.     The  wheel 

pastel  over  Mr.  Milburn's  foot,  crushing  it 
severely,  making  it  necessary  to  remove  him  to 
the  hospital. — Lallan. 


DAILY   CHRONIC 
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V  tfhat    the    Blind     Read. 


i  O  Till   :  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

aIB Mj  T  attention  has  been  directed  to  the  most 

interesting  i    article    in   your    issue    of   yesterday's 
date    uuoi  '  what  the  blind  read. 

n^,  (|,^  \  ,lind  and  their  friends  it  must  be  most 
cheering  to  hear  of  the  enlightened  policy  of  such 
public  library  committees  as  those  of  Liverpool, 
StepfleVj  Cardiff,  &c,  and  of  the  good  work  done 
by  the  excellent  library  for  the  blind  at  St.  John's- 
wcod  and  other  institutions.  Although  your 
article  extends  to  the  space  of  a  complete  column 
of  the  day's  issue,  testifying  to  the  importance  you 
attach  to  the  subject,  not  a  single  line  is  devoted 
to  the  purpose  of  mentioning  the  pioneer  and  pre- 
mier association  in  England  devoted  to  the  issue 
of  literature  in  Braille  embossed  characters,  and 
the  general  education  and  employment  of  the 
blind. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
founded  some  thirty-five  years  ago  by  Dr.  Thomas 
Rhodes  Armitage,  whose  name  is,  and  ever  will 
be,  a  household  word  with  all  those  connected 
with  the  blind  world,  has  during  that  period 
issued  an  immense  number  of  volumes  in  Braille 
(raised)  type,  not  .to  mention  large  quantities  of 
music  and  educational  apparatus. 

Its  first  executive  council,  all  the  members  of 
which  were  practically  blind,  decided  upon  tha 
English  Braille  alphabet  at  present  in  everyday- 
use,  and  aided  by  the  ceaseless  activity  and  bound- 
less generosity  of  the  late  Dr.  Armitage,  com- 
i  menced  the  work  which  has  resulted  in  the  blind 
]  of  most  countries  being  able  to  procure  literature 
m  their  own  languages.  After  the  decease  of  Dr. 
Armitage.  the  work  was  nobly  carried  on  by  his 
widow,  who,  until  her  death  last  year,  constantly 
gave  large  sums  to  promote  the  education  and 
employment  of  the  blind,  as  wetl  as  practically 
the  whole  of  her  time  to  tlfti  detail  work  of  the 
association. 

There  are  now  at  the  disposal  of  the  associa- 
tion, which  employs  a  large  staff  of  paid  blind 
writers,  and  is  assisted  by  many  voluntary  lady 
writers,  between  2,000  and  3,000  different  volumes 
which  can  form  the  nucleus- of  an  excellent  lend- 
ing library,  could  only  the  funds  be- provided  to 
organise  a  scheme  sufficiently  far-reaching  to  be 
of  practical  utility,  and  to  meet  the  heavy  cost  of 
duplicating  the   existing  volumes. 

A  library  for  the  blind  is  worked  at  much  larger 
expense  than  our-  for  the  seeing.  Having  regard 
to  the  fax  t  that  the  books  are  read  by  intimate 
contact  with  the  fingers  of  the  readers,  the  volumes 
must  be  shortlived.  Their  bulk  also  is  very  great, 
and  fresh  works  must  be  constantly  issued  to  take 
the  plaee  of  those  which  it  is  considered  expedient 
to  remove  from  one  cause  or  another.  The  car- 
riage, too,  as  you  point  out,  is  a  very  serious  mat- 
ter, and  in  one  way  and  another  the  cost  of  main- 
taining a  really  efficient  library  would  be  large. 


jLiiL 


My  association,   however,  has  the  macb  aery  to 
undertake  and  successfully  carry  out  this  worK, 
if  the  millionaire  you  allude  to  "^Py0™™!0 
prov.de  the  mean*.      I  am.  Sir.  ^HJ61 
vanr.  GODFREY  H.  HAMPTON. 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  As^Uon  for 
Promote*  the  Education  and  Kmploynnent  o  the 
Blind,  33,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde-park,  London, 
\V..  May  21.  

On  the  same  subject  the  Rev.  J.  Knc^e".  «J 
the  Britiab  and  Fon-ign  Bible .Society,  wrrtw  that 
Oriental  Kraille  is  designed  to  P™'"1*  ?U°  S'~* 
for  all  the  Eastern  blind,  who  m  our  Indwa 
Empire  alone  number  600,000.  ^PP*"!*?** 
ffiyatem  ha,  bee»  bricd  with  -*-f«*«^S3^d 
in  seventeen  Indian  languages,  and  has  receipt 
financal  support  from  the  Viceroy's  Government, 

from, 


From 


SCHOOL  FOR  BUN'O. 

The    board    of   tn.-uvs    of    t'a*    State    ln- 
iLtton    tor   the   Blind    Diet   Monday     JJe 

;...,      for   hninoven.ents   have    imt    yet    bee 

.vlll  be  held.  _  -*%*«•»•-»*  . 

Zutting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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Preferred  Death  \o   BlindnesF. 

Chicago.  May  20.— Fear  that  be  was 
becoming  blind  induced  tbe  suicide  of 
James  R.  Pollock,  bead  accountant  for 
the  W.  W.  Kimball  company.  Mr.  Pol- 
lock shot  himself  in  tbe  Wabasb  ave- 
nue office  of  the  company.  A  moment 
before  be  ended  bis  life  be  bad  been 
jesting  with  tbe  cashier.  Other  sui- 
cides which  were  attended  by  unusual 
features  were  Charles  Brady,  drank 
carbolic  acid,  asked  bis  wife  to  kiss 
him.  and  died  while  sbe  was  summon- 
ing a  physician.  Ill  health  and  des- 
pondency was  tbe  cause.  Daniel  Din- 
mont  leaped  from  a  third  story  win- 
dow of  St.  Elizabeth  hospital.  He  was 
suffering  from  melancholia. 


►•-»--•  — — - 
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STATESMAN 



HE    BLIND  INSTITUTE 


THE  DAMAGES  ARE  TO  BE  RE- 

PAIRED  AT  ONCE  BY  THE 

BOARD. 


The  board  of  managers  of  the  State 
Blind       Institute       yesterday       visited 

nat    institution    and    investigated    the 
lumage  caused   by  the   storm    of  yes- 
■erday.     Chimneys    were    blown   down 
?allenes   wrecked      and     the     roofs   of 

ome  of  the  buildings  blown  off.     it  is 

estimated  that  it  will  take  about  $12000 

,niMiPair   lll  damaged    parts    of     the 

[>u  ldings.     The     board     called   on   the 

rovf]101"^  °^Ce  and  secured  his  ap- 
I. Ta  ,  f  ?  ^efficiency  warrant  '  for 
■1200  to  make  the  repairs  and  the  work 
a  be  pushed  at  once  so  that  the  in- 
stitution will  suffer  little  inconven- 
ence  as  a  result  of  the  damage  done 


Address- 


Date-J^il£..; ;.,..._ 

A  BLIND  MAN  ON  THE  BRIDGE 


Signals     Willi     :i    Whistle   That   Enables 
lliui    to    Travel    Safely   Alone. 

The  willingness  of  Brooklyn  bridge 
i  employes,  especially  tbe  policemen,  to 
help   the   many   crippled   unfortunate* 
TJ40  travel  back     and  forth  daily     is. 
shown  often.     Probably  the  most  in- 
teresting daily  traveler  of  this  kind  13 
a  man  who  is  totally  blind  and  always 
travels  alone.     He  is  able  to  do  this 
partly  t&rough     the  kindness     of  the, 
bridge  policemen,  and  partly  with  tiio 
help  of  a  long  nickel  whistle  of  the 
kind     used   by  some     bicycle     riders,  j 
■which  emits  a  shrill  sound. 

With  bis  whistle  tbe  blind  man  an-  | 
nounces  his  approach  as  well  as  tbe 
teat   he  requires   assistance.     At 
first  this  scheme  did  not  work  smooth-  j 
ly,  but  it  was  not  long  before  all  tbe 
employes  from  the  ticket  choppers  to 
the  policemen  and  train  hands  knew' 
i  the  whistle  meant,  and  now  upon 
hearing  a  blast  all  are  on  the  alert  to 
get  him  safely  over  the  bridge.     Every 
night  between  nine  and  ten  the  blind 
man  alights  from  an  elevated  railroad 
train  on  the  Brooklyn  side.     The  mo- 
ment he  steps  upon  the  platform  tbe 
whistle  is  heard,  and  the     policeman 
en  duty  at  the  ticket  box  responds.    He 
leads  the  man  past  the  ticket  chopper 
and  down  stairs  to  tbe  bridge  car  plat- 
form and  there  leaves  him.    The  blind 
man  again  uses  the  whistle  and  anoth-* 
er  policeman  leads  him  part  of  the  way 
along  the  platform.     The  first  sound 
of  the  whistle  has  in  the  meantime  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  all  the  police- 
men on-duty  on  the  platform,  and  the 
blind  man  is  passed  along  from  one  to 
another  until  the  first  car  on  the  train 
is  reached,  and  then  he  is  handed  over 
to  the  guard  who  finds  a  seat  for  him 
in  the  car.    This  performance  is  again 
gone  through  with  when  the  New  York 
side  is  reached,  and  the  man  is  led  into 
Park  Row,  where  he  boards  an  up-town 
car. 

He  is  a  tall  broad-shouldered  fellow, 
and  his  smooth-shaven  face,  which  is 
of  unusual  pallor,  gives  him  a  very 
striking  appearance.  When  be  appears 
on  the  platform  and  begins  tooting  the 
long  nickel  whistle,  it  usually  produce? 
astonishment  among  the  crowd,  the 
majority  of  whom  are  not  aware  thai 
each  blast  is  thoroughly  understood  oj 
the  bridge  employes. 

.. 


Tobacco  Blindness. 
Tobacco   blindness   is   becoming  ouite   a 
common  affliction,  and  a  short  while  ago* 

n  A6™,1  ?T°nX  W,ere  beinS  treated  for  ft 
It  first  takes  the  form  of  color-blindness 
the  sufferers  who  have  smoked  themselves 
into  this  condition  being  qu  fe  unS  n 
d'^nguish  the  color  of  a  p^ece  of  red  cloth 
held  up  before  them.  That  is  the  popular 
medical  test,  though  there  is  also  a  more 
scientific  one.  Eventually  the  victim  of 
tobacco  blindness  sometimes  iose  sh 
eyesight  altogether—London   Health 


"BLIND   MEN'S   UNION. 

j  Special  to  the  Tines  Herat: 

New  York,   May  21.— A  movement  is 
on  foot  to   organize   tha,  U).li'.l  ™en  of 
Allegheny    county    into  a   self-protec- 
tive association.     Thomas  S.   Evans,  a 
pipe  organist-  of  4317  Lawrence  street, 
who    is   blind,    is   one   of    a   committee 
negotiating    a    general    meeting    of    all 
the    blind    persons   in   Pittsburg,    Alle- 
gheny and  suburban  towns.    This  com- 
mittee is  composed  of  a  number  of  the 
leading    blind    men    of    Pittsburg    who 
are  engaged  in  business  for  themselves. 
All  the  blind  of  the  country  will     be 
asked  to  meet  at  some  central  point  to 
be    selected    later,    and      opportunities 
for   the   employment   of  those   afflicted 
with    the    complete    loss    of    sight    will 
be  discussed.     It  is  the  purpose  of  the 
organization,   when   fully   in   operation, 
to  issue  pamphlets  for  public  perusal, 
showing   what   has   been   accomplished 
in  lines  of  business     and  professional 
work    by    persons    denied    of    sight,    in 
the  hope  of  increasing  the  oppportuni- 
ties  for  finding  employment  for  those 
who   are   unwilling   to   become   objects 
of  public  charity  as  wards  of  the  blind 
asylums. 

It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will  be 
petitioned  to  make  certain  provisions 
■:n  donating  organs  that  may  effect  the 
employment  of  blind  musicians  and 
teachers.  Many  of  the  blind  living  in 
Pittsburg,  after  graduating  from  the 
state  institution  established  for  them, 
have  engaged  in  the  manufacture  of 
I  brooms,  while  some  have  acquired  pro- 
I  ficiency  as  typewriters.  One  of  then- 
number  is  engaged  in  the  ice  and  feed 
business  in  Sewickley,  where  he  has 
established  a  large  business.  He 
weighs  the  ice  himself  and  solicits  the 
4. „v*-  ~f  hig  busir/^w- 
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FORMER  STATE  POLITICIAN 

PAYS  CITY  A  VISIT 


Edward    F.    Jones,    Now    Blind,    Goes 
About  With  a  Guide. 

Edward  F.  Jones  of  Binghamton,  once 
a  potent  factor  in  the  Democratic  po!i- 
-  of  the  State,  for  a  term  Lieutenant 
Governor  and  an  active  aspirant  for  the 
Gubernatorial  nomination  ten  years  ago, 
was  in  Syracuse  for  a  few  hours  yester- 
day. He  was  once  known  as  the  "man 
who  pays  the  freight,"  and  was  a  famil- 
iar figure  to  Syracuse  Democrats  a  few 
years  ago.  He  visited  this  city  canvass- 
ing for  support  when  desirous'  of  run- 
ning for  Governor  and  attended  several 
State  conventions  here,  including  the 
Dandelion  convention  of  1892.  During 
the  later  years  of  his  political  career  he 
was  an  inveterate  enemy  of  David  B. 
Hill. 

Mr.  Jones  has  long  since  retired  from 
politics.  Blindness  came  upon  him  a  few 
years  ago.  Yesterday  he  was  carefully 
led  to  and  from  the  Yates  and  about  the 
streets  of  Syracuse  by  a  bright  eyed 
young  woman  who  acts  as  his  nurse  and 
traveling  companion. 


%OJf±\ 
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BLIND    CHAPLAIN    OF    THE    SENATE. 


REV.    DR.    MILBURN.    HURT    TUESDAY    IN    A    RUNAWAY,    AND   HIS    DAUGHTERS     AS 
THEY    APPEAR    ON    THE     DAILY    WALK    TO    THE   CAPITOL. 


DATE 


I 
MOST    WORTHY    CHARITIES. 

One*  of  the  most  practical  charities  of 
the  state  is  the  School  for  the  Blind  at 
Salem,  the  annual  commencement  exer- 
cises of  which  will  be  held  tomorrow 
(Friday)  afternoon.  When  we  reflect 
that  there  has  been  under  instruction 
in  this  institution  an  average  of  thirty- 
two  pupils  during  the  past  year,  who 
without  special  instruction  in  things 
that  the  blind  can  be  taught  to  do,  and 
do  well,  would  be  through  life  perfectly 
helpless  in  the  matter  of  earning  a  live- 
lihood, and  many  of  whom  would  be- 
come in  later  years  public  charges,  we  I 
must  feel  that  the  money  spent  in  sup- 
port of  the  School  for  the  Blind  is  ex- 
ceedingly well  spent  from  a  practical 
point  of  view.  And  when  the  matter 
is  viewed  from  the  higher  considera- 
tions of  humanity,  the  value  of  the  ef- 
fort to  enlighten  minds  from  which 
"wisdom  at  one  entrance  is  quite  shut 
out"  is  increased  ten-fold.  There  are 
perhaps  no  other  persons  of  the  defect- 
ive classes  so  responsive  in  gratitude 
for  what  Is  done  to  ameliorate  their 
condition  as  are  the  blind.  Their  af- 
fliction appeals  at  once  to  the  sympathy 
of  the  more  fortunate  and  to  the  prac- 
tical side  of  humanity,  as  shown  in  ef- 
forts to  teach  them  to  use  their  hands 
and  their  minds  in  their  own  behalf. 

1'crhaps  It  may  not  be  amiss  here  and 
now  to  cite  an  example  illustrative  of 
the  value  of  this  most  beneficent  char- 
ity, and  of  another  that  deals  with  help- 
less, homeless  infants.  A  few  days  ago 
the   Baby   Home,   near   this  city,   enter- 


tained at  its  annual  May  tea  a  large 
dumber  of  guests.  Among  the  many  in- 
teresting objects  that  were  seen  by  the 
visitors  on  that  occasion  was  a  blind 
child,  some  2  years  old,  who  made  his 
way   noiselessly   around   the   room,    his 

i  outstretched  hands  doing  duty  as  far  as 
possible  for  eyes  that  were  not.  When 
at  a  loss  to  proceed  further,  he  would 
drop  upon   his  knees  and   lay  his  fore- 

,  head  to  the  floor,  waiting  without  sound 
or  motion  for  assistance  that  experience 

I  had   tancrhh  him   was  sure  to  come,      Tho 

child  of  a  criminal  marriage  between  a 
simple-minded  girl  of  16  and  a  worth- 
less, debased  man  of  GO,  it  required  no 
seer  to  answer  in  his  case  the  ques- 
tion, "Who  has  sinned,  this  child  or  his 
parents,  that  he  was  born  blind?"  So- 
ciety will  some  time  protect  itself  and 
helpless  infancy  from  crimes  of  this 
character,  but  since  it  does  not  now  do 
so,  It  can  only  take  up  the  burden  by 
caring,  as  in  this  instance  and  further 
on,  for  the  innocent  victims  of  its  mis- 
taken leniency  or  cowardice. 

"What  will  you  do  with  the  child  ul- 
timately?" was  asked  of  the  president 
of  the  Baby  Home.  "Keep  him  until  he 
is  old  enough  to  be  sent  to  the  School 
for  the  Blind,"  was  the  response,  and 
those  who  heard  it,  looking  at  the  deli- 
cate features  of  the  sightless  child, 
must  have  involuntarily  blessed  the 
y  Home  and  felt  as  never  before  the 
exalted  purpose  of  the  School  for  the 
rid. 


Congress   Tor  the  Blind. 

In  spite  of  the  labor  riots  and  prep 
arations  for  a  new  constitution,  scion 
tine    circles    in    Brussels    are    pushing 
forward    their    plans    for   an    interna 
tional  congress  for  the  amelioration  oi 
the  condition  of  the  hlind   which    will 
meet    at    the    Palais    des    Academies 
Brussels,  from   the  tifli   to  th-    l'*h   ' 
August  and  will  ue  uiu*r  the  patron- 
age of    King    Leopold,   says   the    New 
York  Times.     The  improvement  of  the 
various  methods  of  teaching  the  Winn 
and   the   question   of   stenography    for 
the  blind  are  among  the  questions  to 
be  considered  at  the  conference. 
Established  and  Most  Complete 
r  Cutting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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The   Eye's   Blind    Spot. 

The  blind  spot  in  the  eye  is  where 
the  optic  nerve  comes  through  the  reti- 
na about  one-tenth  of  an  inch  nearer 
the  nose  than  the  center.  To  test  it 
close  your  fists  with  your  thumbs  out- 
side and  held  against  each  other.  Ex- 
tend your  arms.  .Shut  your  left  eye 
and  look  fixedly  with  your  right  eye  at 
your  left  thumb.  Separate  your  hands, 
and  when  they  are  about  six  inches 
apart  the  right  thumb  will  go  out  of 
business  temporarily,  for  its  picture 
will  fall  upon  the  blind  spot.  Now, 
here's  the  curious  part  of  it:  Though 
men  have  tried  all  sorts  of  experiments 
on  themselves  for  unknown  thousands 
of  years,  this  phenomenon  was  not  dis- 
covered until  the  time  of  Charles  II.  of 
England.  The  blind  spot  leaves  no 
hole  in  the  picture  of  the  outside  world, 
but,  there  being  no  stimulation  on  that 
spot,  there  is  not  consciousness  of  a 
lack,  but  a  lack  of  consciousness.— 
Harvey  Sutherland  in  Ainslee'3. 
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f  Was   Blind   When  He  Awoke. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  EVENING  NEWS. 

NEW    BRUNSWICK,    May    23.— Joseph 
Sepkofskv,   a   baker,   employed  by   George 
Brogley,    of   John    and     Hassart     streets,; 
found     himself     suddenly       stricken       by 
blindness  when  he  awoke  yesterday  morn- 
ins     His   screams    brought    his    wife,    who 
sunimoned    medical    aid.    Doctors    do    not, 
understand    the    cause    of   the  sudden    at- 
tack.   He  had  been  complaining  of  feeling 
unwell,   and    it    was    supposed   he  had   an 
attack    of    malaria.    During    the    day    hit- 
sight    returned    In    a    very    slight    degree 
but  at  intervals  he  became  entirely  sight 
less  again. 


COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  BLIND- 

A  Splendid  Program~pTe7ared  For  the  Second 
of  June. 

The    commencement    exercises,    of    the 
North   Carolina    institution    for    the    Dc  a 
and    numb   an,l   the  Blind  takes   place   ,n 
Ralegh  on  Monday,  the  second  of  June. 

An  interesting  programme  has  been  U- 
ranged  for  morning  and  night  exercise*. 
At  efeven  o'clock  there  will  be  music, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  the  band  render- 
ing among  other  selections  the  Floro- 
dora  Sextette,"  and  address  by  Dr.  B.  i. 
Dixon  and  the  presentation  of  diplomas 
bv'Mr    Geo.  Allen,  president  of  the  hoard. 

At  the  close  of  the  morning  exercises 
the  visitors  will  be  invited  ^j'Toll 
physical  culture  exorcises  by  the  boy, 
and  inspect  the  work  of  the  industrial 
departments.  , 

u  eight  o'clock  occurs  the  concert,  and 
the  programme  of  vocal  and  instrumental 
music,  embracing  many  popular  selec- 
Sons  by  the  band,  is  a  most  attractive 
one,  and  promises  an  evening  of  great 
pleasure. 


W 
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LEARNING  TO   Rt£AD  AGAIN. 


Otis  Greene,  Life  Prisoner,  and   Blind, 
Takes  Up  Studies  at  Anamosa? 

The     last      edition     of      the      Anamosa 
"Prison   Press''    contains   the   information 
that  Otis  Greene,  No.  4811,  a  life  prisoner 
and  blind,  has  taken  up  the  study  of  the 
embossed  dot  method  of  reading,  similar 
to  that  tcught  in  the  institutions  for  th-v 
I      throughout      the      country.       Otis 
Greene  is  the  man  from  Leon,  Iowa,  who 
caused    a   sensation    in    this    city    several 
months  ago  by  shooting  his  divorced  wife, 
who  was  employed  at  the  Still  College  of 
Osteopathy.   Greene  afterwards  shot  him- 
self,   from    the   results    of    which    he    be: 
came  blind.      He  is  one  of  two  life  prison- 
ers  at  Anamosa    who   are     totally   blind.' 
They  aie  given  special  care  and  attention 
in  the  prison,  besides  the  training  above 
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At  the  School  for  the  Bllafo.^ 

SALEM,  May  23.-The"^M*a1vffual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  Oregon  State 
School  for  the  Blind  were  held  in  the 
school  chapel  at  2  o'clock  this  afternoon. 
There  was  a  large  attendance  and  much., 
interest  was  manifested  in  the  work  of 
educating  the  blind.  The  attendance  dur- 
ing the  school  year  was  larger  than  usual, 
averaging  34,  and  good  progress  was 
male  in  all  departments  of  the  school. 
Many  of  the  pupils  will  leave  for  their,, 
homes    tomorrow    to    spend    the    Summed 


vacation. 
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THESE  BUND  WOMEN 
HAVE  SECOND  SIGHT 

So    it    Seems  to  Those  Who    Watch 

Them  Ply  Knitting  Needles  and 

Work  the  Typewriter. 


NO    IDLERS   AMONG   THEM 


uiuii^    ■-»* 


Although  blind,  and  having  lost  her 
right  arm,  Mrs.  Mary  Erbe,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Industrial  Home  for  Blind  Wo- 
men, 3827  Powelton  ave.,  can  knit  with 
two  and  even  four  needles.  Fastened 
firmly  to  the  right  side  of  her  belt  she 
carries  a  wooden  sheath  about  eight 
inches  long  and  one  and  a  half  inches 
thick.  Two  holes  of  different  sizes  are 
pierced  in  the  front  of  this.  They  hold 
the  different  needles  she  used  to  wield 
in  her  right  hand  before  losing  that  arm 
years  ago.  For  Mrs.  Erbe  always  was  a 
great    knitter. 

"When  I  drop  stitches  I  can  pick  them 


MRS.    MAEY   ERBE, 

BliDd  and  without  her  right  arm.     She  can  knit 

with  four  needles  at  once. 


up  again,"  she  says.  "At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  learn  to  use  four  needles  after 
using  but  two.  With  four  I  knit  shoes, 
caps  and  mittens.  I  use  only  two  in  mak- 
ing these  toy  balls  for  children.  The 
colors  are  arranged  in  this  box  always 
the  same  way.  Two  pink,  one  purple,  one 
yellow,  one  blue,  two  reds  and  one  black," 
she  said,  running  over  them  quickly.  "Of 
course,  if  they  drop  out  of  the  box  I 
have  ■  to  get  some  one  to  put  them  back 
for  me." 

Born  at  Wurtemberg.  Germany,  in  I860, 
she  became  blind  twenty  years  ago.  and 
lost  her  right  arm  four  years  ago.  She 
and  her  husband  came  to  the  United 
States  in  1880.  Her  husband  died  three 
years  later.  Her  daughter.  Pauline  Erbe, 
lives  at  1810  Francis  st. 

In  the  large  sewing  room  of  the  home 
is  another  blind  woman,  Katrina  Dwor- 
schack,  who  is  marvelously  dextrous  at 
making  baskets  and  cane  seats  for  chairs. 
She  splits  each  bamboo  lengthwise  with 
an  instrument  shaped  like  a  plumb-bob, 
smooths  off  one  side  with  a  miniature 
plane,  and  finally  makes  all  the  same 
width  by  drawing  them  through  an  in- 
strument with  two  diverging  tin  teeth. 

She  also  is  German,  having  come  to  this 
country  in  1867.  Several  of  the  Inmates  , 
work  at  baskets  and  cane  seats,  getting 
factory  prices.  These  range  from  50  to 
85  cents  for  each  chair  seat,  according 
to  size   and  kind  of  work. 

Another  of  these  bright  workers  is  Ann 
Alloway.  who,  despite,  her  blindness,  wrote 
this  sentence  on  an  ordinary  typewriter 
in  one  minute: 

"The  gifts  of  God  are  to  be  enjoyed 
when  the  giver  is  remembered." 

"I  memorize  the  letters  on  the  key- 
board and  then  judge  the  keys  bv  their 
dista-nce  from   either   end  of   the  lines." 

A  graduate  of  the  school  at  20th  and 
Race  sts..  Miss  Alloway  can  do  square 
and  cube  root  mentally,  but  confesses 
that  astronomy  was  difficult  for  mental 
figuring. 

The  institution  with  its  sixtv  inmates 
has  no  State  aid,  but  is  supported  by 
private  contributions.  The  anniversary 
will  be  held  at  the  home  on  next  Wed- 
nesday. May  21,  at  4  o'clock.  The  home 
and  annex  will  be  open  to  visitors  from 
2  to  6  o'clock.  There  will  be  singing, 
recitations  and  reading  in  the  raised 
type  by  the  inmates.  A  prominent  speak- 
er will  make  an  address,  while  one  of  the 
inmates,  who  are  taught  by  David  Wood, 
wih   play   the   organ. 

The  officers  of  the  board  of  managers 
are:  President.  Mrs.  A.  L.  Lowry:  vice- 
presidents.  Mrs.  A.  F.  Lex,  Mrs.  H.  W. 
Wilson,  Mrs  R.  Paxson,  Miss  E.  E. 
O'Brien:  corresponding  secretary.  Mis3 
Sarah  W.  Bonsall;  recording  secretary, 
Mrs.  John  Bunting;  treasufiiBiB&llss  Mary 
Bowers.  ^•t***^  ^*-- 
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BLIND  MEN  VOTED 

|  VENGEANCE     OF     JANESVILLE 
UNFORTUNATES. 


Voted  tor  Whitehead  in  Caucus  Last 
KisHt  on  Account  of  Alleged 
Slight  Given  Them  hy  LaFollette. 
Had  Tried  to  Serenade  Him  at 
Madison-Coercion  Said  to  Have 
Been  Attempted  to  Prevent  Stu- 
dents Voting.  „,  _  .    . 


JANESVILLE,  Wis.,  May  . J^£* 
eening  at  the  caucuses  m  the  £ou«J 
ward,  eighteen  students  at  the  state i 

fna%-i"g  "hat'S  were"  for  Whitehead, 

^h^sThe  ?a°mPeecrowd,  composing  the 
band   of  the  blind  institute,   that .visited 
Cnv     LaFollette    last   June    in    Madison 
M&rfcKo  serenade  him.    The  governor 
refused I  to meot  them  and  left  the  capitol 
bui  ding  in  order  to  escape  then-  concert. 
Thev  were   very   indignant  over  the  oc- 
curence   and  last  night  expressed  them- 
aefrls, as.  being    satisfied  at  having  par- 
ffJiiv   rtniid  the  slight  Of  the  governor. 
Ityis ^  cm-rentlv   reported   here  that  the 
Runerintendent  of  the  school  for  the  blind 
received  instructions'   over  the  telephone 
vestel-day  from  the  president  of  the  board 
of  control  at  Madison  to  be  sure  and  see 
that  the  boys  of  the  blind  school  did  not 
eo  to  the  caucuses  to  vote. 
8  It    is    also    said    that    Democrats    were 
secured  by  the  Half-Breeds  here  to  pack 
the  caucuses,     A  list  of  the  Democrats 
who  voted  has  been  kept  and  should  the> 
•  apepar  at  the  Democratic  caucuses  prose- 
cutions will  follow 


THE  V/ORLD, 


U^ew   York.  -N.  Y. 


Date    XS^^-    (W*- 

Accident   Restored   SigKt 

A  YOUNG    woman    of    Wooster.    O.,    had    perfect 
sight  restored  to  her  by  a  peculiar  accident  the 
•other  day.    She  was  thrown  into  the  snow  from 
.  a  sleigh,  and  in  the  scramble  her  glasses  were  broken 
and  her  eyes  so   injured   that  they  became  much  in- 
flamed and  blackened.    When  she  had  fully  recovered 
her  sight  was  normal  and  her  glasses  useless. 
Her     blindness     was     due     to     congenital     weakness 
I  and   a.   defective   operation   performed    when  'she  was 
six  years  old.    Witkout  her  glasses  she  had  been  able 
to  see  scarcely  anything. 

The  lucky  "victim"  of  the  accident  is  Miss  Lulu 
Conrad,  the  eighteen-year-old  daughter  of  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Conrad,  of  Wooster. 


.....L. 
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AN  INDIANA  BOY  RIVALS  THE 

WONDERFUL  HELEN  KELLER 


TRADES  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


JOHN   PATRICK  WALSH, 

Evansvllle's  Deaf,   Dumb  and   Blind   Boy. 

[Special    to   The   Indianapolis   News.]  |  the    case    baffled    the >    b«t    Ph>« |ta 

i  the    countrv.    A    short    time    alter    \\  aisn 
EVAKSVILLE,  Ind.,  May  24.— This  city  |  became   blind    he   lost   his    hearing.    Untl 
is   the   home   of  a   deaf,    blind   and   dumb  I  a    few    years    ago    Walsh    could    talk    a. I 
,  ,  ,      ,  ,        .       ,  risrht.    One  day  his  speech   began  leaving 

boy,  whose  progress  In  learning  is  almost  >  hfmi    an(1    to-day    he    can    not    even    talk 
as  marvelous   as  the  wonderful  work  ac-  |  in   a  whisper, 
complished    by    Helen    Keller.    His    name  \  a    common    i 

la  John  Patrick  Walsh,  and  he  resides 
with  his  mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Gans,  524 
Division    street.    He   is    known   to    almost 


everyone  in  the  city,  and  his  afflictions 
do  not  keep  him  confined  to  his  home, 
or  prevent  him  mingling  with  his  fellows. 
He  attends  public  meetings,  goes  wher- 
ever he  pleases,  and  in  his  own  way 
gets  a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of 
life.  The  case  of  Walsh  is  made  even 
more  pathetic  from  the  fact  that  hi 
dictions  came  to  him  singly.  Had  he 
been  born  in  his  present  condition  he 
would  have  gone  through  life  without 
knowing  anything  about  the  real  condi- 
tions of  the  world. 

Walsh     makes     his    -  way     through       the  i 
streets    alone     and     unaccompanied.      He 
always  carrli  me.    The  only   ws 

has    of    conversing    with    a     friend    is    to 
grasp    his    hand    and     read     the    d 

dumb  alphabet   by   feeling  the  movemenl 

of   the    fingers.    Such    pro 

gained  In  this  crude  way  of  conver  atlon 

that   he   can    understand   whs  |  i    tu 

him   almost    as    rapidly   as- a    pei 

spell    "ui    words. 

The    way    V  i    Ids    sighl     wa 

cullar.    One   day,    w  hi  n    a      mall    boy,    he 
wont   into  the  cellar  a(   his  home,    ■ 
a     digger     was    at     work.     On     Id 
from    the   cellar  his   sight   was  gone,    and 


standing  on  a  Main-street  corner.  He 
seems  to  be  watching  the  passing  throng, 
but  he  does  not  see  them,  as  all  is  dark 
to  him.  He  is  simply  waiting  for  some 
one  he  knows  to  come  along  and  pilot 
him   to  the   next  corner. 

A  fund  is  being  raised  to  send  Walsh 
to  a  Chicago  institute,  in  the  hope  of 
having  his  sight  restored.  Walsh  at- 
tended the  public  schools  here,  and  has 
a  (horough  knowledge  of  both  the  Eng- 
lish and  German  languages.  Several 
s  ago  he  was  sent  to  the  National 
Deaf  Mute  School  at  Washington,  but 
he  proved  to  be  too  mischievous,  and 
the  faculty  suspended  him.  In  his  early 
youth  Walsh  was  instructed  by  Mrs. 
Emma  Macy  King,  who  was  then  a  resi- 
of  tiiis  city,  but  who  is  now  at  the 
head  of  the  Arkansas  Deaf  Institute. 


Many  Employments  in  Wh.io.li   Sight 
la  Not  Necessary. 

At  a  recent  conference  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  blind,  held  at  London,  a  mem- 
ber announced  that  he  had  sent  out  pa- 
pers to  100  institutions  at  home  and  abroad 
asking  what  trades  and  occupations  they 
recommended  for  the  blind.  The  following 
was  the  list  he  obtained,  in  order  of 
merit:  Basket,  brush  and  broom  making, 
piano  tuning,  mat  weaving,  chair  caning, 
music  (In  all  branches),  mattress  making, 
knitting,  typewriting,  legal  and  clerical 
work.  As  new  employments  he  suggested 
telephone  exchange  work,  linotype  tpye- 
setting,  reporting,  gardening  (for  the  par- 
tially blind),  massage,  lecturing,  commer- 
cial agencies,  organ  blowing,  bell  ringing. 
In  the  diseussion  which  followed  much 
time  was  given  to  the  question  of  mas- 
sage, several  doctors  speaking  In  favor  of 
it.  In  regard  to  typewriting,  It  was  men- 
tioned that  such  an  office  had  been  started 
in  Birmingham.  Four  blind  girls  are  now 
employed.     The_y  made  £250. '?st  veor 


From 

Address 


,D.£\c^.^ 
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BLINDNESS  AS  A  DEFENSE. 


La   Crosse    Man    Says    He    Never   Saw 

His  Name  on  Sign. 


La  Crosse,  May  24. — The  examination 
of  Bruno  Breuer,  who  has  gone  into 
bankruptcy,  has  brought  to  light  a 
most  ingenious  legal  defense  on  the 
part  of  his  father,  whom  some  of  the 
son's  creditors  are  seeking  to  hold  for 
debts  Some  years  ago  the  son  went 
into  , business  as  a  shoe  dealer.  The 
name  of  the  awning  and  stationery  was 
H.  Breuer  &  Son  and  the  firms  seeking 
to  hold  the  father  claim  that  it  was  on 
the  representation  that  he  was  a  part- 
ner that  the  credit  was  extended.  The 
father  has  much  property,  while  the 
son  is  execution  proof.  The  father  now 
swears  that  he  has  been  blind  in  one 
eye  for  thirty  years  and  can  see  very 
little  with  the  other  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  son's  representation  that  he^  was 
a  partner.  He  swears  he  knek  nothing 
of  his  name  being  used  at  all,  although 
he  has  been  in  the  store  hundreds  of 
times. 





re  f-niNFR  IHWA 


mtograph  for  the  blind  has  been 
Tvented  by  Dr.  Dussand,  a  French  phy- 
sician. The  successive  stages  of  the  pic- 
tures are  embossed  on  sheets  of  tin  and 
made  to  revolve  rapidly  between  the 
fingers  of  the  blind  person. 


JtM 


3*. 


Proline    Hymn-Wr!te#. 

Fannie  Crosby,  now  BO  year*  of  age 
and  blind,  but  still  working   has  writ- 
Jen    upw^Sa    of    5.000    churfh    hymns 
She    tell.    10    a    St    Louis    n. 
..  ;•,    ..c;.,fp  in   the  ',f  Jesus.      a 

hvtrin   sung   thro,  ^om. 

hjmn,>..i;  '^i  n  tiitr.a  minutes,  Mis. 
Crosby  hSS T  recently  written  her  first 
S  all  her  previous  work  having 
boon  confined  to  Hie  words. 


airt*^ 


It  Is  astonishing  what  the  blind  can  do. 
At  a  recent  conference  on  matters  relat- 
ing to  the  blind,  held  at  London,  a  mem- 
ber announced  that  he  had  sent  out  pa- 
pers to  100  institutions  at  home  and  abroad 
-isking  what  trades  and  occupations  they 
recommended  for  the  blind.    The   follow- 
ing was  the  list  he  obtained,  in  order  of 
merit:    Basket,  brush  and  broom  making, 
piano  tuning,  mat  weaving,  chair  caning, 
music  (in  all  branches),  mattress  making, 
knitting,    typewriting,    legal    and    clerical 
work.   As  new  employments   he  suggested 
telephone  exchange  work,  linotype  type- 
getting,  reporting,  gardening  (for  the  par- 
tially blind),  massage,  lecturing  commer- 
cial agencies,  organ  blowing,  bell  ringing. 
In   the   discussion   which    followed   much 
time  was  given  to  the  question  of  mas- 
sage, several  doctors  speaking  In  favor  of 
it.    In  regard  to  typewriting,  it  was  men- 
tioned that  such'  an  office  had  been  start- 
ed in  Birmingham.    Four  blind  girls  are 
now  employed.    They  made  £250  last  year. 
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Date 


May 
2? 
1902. 

—Fred  A  Heath,  the  bTtTid  winauiui, 
sang  Monday  in  the  Baptist,  church, 
Port  Jervis,  and  will  sing  Tuesday 
and  Wednesday  in  the  Matimoras  M. 
E.  Church,  and  Thursday  evening  in 
the  Sparrowbush  church. 


'une 


ATE 


TESTIMONIAL  CONCERT  GIVEN 

HERE  BY  BLIND  ARTISTS 

A  splendid  concert  by  blind  Newark 
musicians  was  given  in  the  chapel  of  the 
Unlversalist  Church  last"  night.  It  was  a 
testimonial  affair  to  Miss  Leah  A.  Neuhut, 
a  blind  piano  teacher.  All  the  artists  who 
took  part  were  sightless,  and  that  is  what 
made  the  concert  out  of  the  ordinary  and , 
therefore,   more  than  usually  interesting'. 

The  audience  was  made  up  entirely  of 
friends    of    the    artists,     who     applaudec 
vigorously  the  efforts  of  the  blind  playerf  • 
and   singers  during   the  rendition   of    thg, 
program  and  congratulated  the  musician., 
in  person  later.     Several  compositions  b- 
Miss  Neuhut  were  played,   thus  adding  :d 
pleasing  original  tinge  to  the  affair.  Mos.- 
of   the  asissting  musicians   are   pupils    o 
Miss  Neuhut.    Signor  Arturo   Nutinl,   th'" 
well-known    blind    pianist    *nd   violinist 
aided    materially    in    the    success    of    th 
event. 


The  program  was  long  and  varied, 
ginning  with  a  "Welcome"  duet  by  Mls^ 
Marie    Heffern   and   Miss   Therese   Grelsf 
Then  came  a  piano  duet  by  Miss  Neuhuh 
and  Miss  Greiss  from  the  former's  opera,.. 
"The  Spanish  Student."     Other  vocal  an, 
piano   numbers   followed,    in   which   thos r 
already  named  took  part,  and,  in  additiop- 
Slgnor    Nutinl   played    three   violin    solos_ 
the    finale    from    Mendelssohn's    E    mino 
concerto,    Alard's    "Canzonetta,"^_anjiv  .jfi 

Wieniawski  mazutto.",*""""*"' 

.. — — — — — • 

^u^I.sv.,.r:^.^^.^A^!Lv.!.ii..A,j 
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Miss      Mary      J.      Salter's      ^ib\j 

Achievement     After     Losing     HF 

Sight. 

Miss  Mar>-  J.  Salter,  of  Boston  a 
blind  authoress,  is  In  Louisvil  e  to  dis- 
pose of  some  of  her  works.  Miss  Salter 
has  written  three  books,  "A  Lost  Re- 
ceipt," "Friend  In  Need"  and  All  That 
Glitters  Ie  Not  Gold."  All  of  them  have 
been  successful.  ..,.,, 

The    writer    suddenly    became    blind 
when   she  was   twenty-three   years  old 
as  the  result  of  a  sunstroke.    She  spent 
a  term  !n   Perkins'    Institution   for   the 
Blind,  and  after  that  began  to  write. 

The  method  by  which  the  blind  wiUe 
ta  quite  interesting.    The  elate  to  com 
uo^d   of   wood,   lined   with   a  soft   ma 
terial   on  which  the  note  paper  Is  placed 
^consists  of  a  slide,  containing j  a  group 
of  holes.  Through  these  the  dote  to  form 
the   letters  are   made,   by   the   use   ol 
Lhorn    stl^tto     This    nstrument    iea%  pa 
an    mpressfon  on  the  paper    wWotoj^ 
ables   the  blind  to  read  aethe^ggir 
•^nd  thus  I  '    '   ."I   IhHlll''11 

lHg~Bureau  in  the  world. 


\ 
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MADE    BLIND    BY    NOXIOUS    GASES. 

Claim  ot  Christopher  Cox  in  His 
Suit  for  fSOOO  Damages. 
In  a  suit  for  $8000  brought  by  Chris- 
topher Cox  against  the  American  Ag- 
ricultural Chemical  Company,  common- 
ly known  as  the  fertilizer  trust,  ap- 
pears one  of  the  strangest  statements 
from  a  scientific  point  of  view  that  has 
been  made  in  the  dry  documents  of  law 
at  the  Providence  County  Court  House 
!  for  many  a  day.  It  is  to  the  effect  that 
Mr.  Cox,  the  plaintiff,  has  become  to- 
1  tailv  blind  from  the  effects  of  noxious 
gases  which  assailed  him  and  poisoned 
his  system  when  he  was  ordered  to  clean 
out  a  part  of  the  Lyman  B.  Darling 
Fertilizer  Works  at  Pawtucket. 

The  Darling  Works  handle  tripe,  and 
it  was  in  the  section  of  the  works  where 
this  article  of  food  Is  prepared  that  Mr. 
Cox  says  he  was  set  at  work  one  day. 
He  alleges  that  the  defendant  was  neg- 
ligent in  allowing  the  place  to  become 
dangerously  filthy.  As  he  worked  at 
cleaning  It,  he  claims,  poisonous  gases 
and  exhalations  from  decayed  animal  l 
substances  were  unavoidably  taken  into 
his  system,  he  became  ill,  and  the  ill- 
ness resulted  in  his  total  blindness. 

The  case  is  an  exceedingly  unusual 
one  In  tne  experience  of  doctors,  and 
the  testimony,  if  the  case  is  allowed  to 
go  to  trial,  will  be  largely  by  expert 
oculista,,^,  MitmMM,*mM'.imi***'"*3**"v^ 

A  BLIND  SPEAK|R. 


ftev.    J.    M.    Goldberg,     known     as 
Christ's  Messenger  to  the  Jews    will 
speak  at  All  Saints  Church,  Attle'boro 
Sunday  morning  on   "The,  Destiny  of 
the   Jews,"     Raim    Goldberg    has      a 
mission  in  Providence  and  from  there 
;  has  visited  several  Episcopal  Churches 
m  the  diocese  of  Rhode  ^and.    Be,  is 
blind  and  is  Oblige  to  go  about  his 
work  with  an  attendant. 


"ft  ^alk  of  School  for  Blind. 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Sentinel. 
MADISON.  Wis.,  May  26.— The  State  Hoard 
of  Control  be/fau  Its  regular  monthly  meeting  here 
to-day.  Its  most  Important  work  at  this  meeting 
will  be  the  election  of  officers  of  the  various  In- 
stitutions for  the  ensuing  year.  It  Is  understood 
thut  there  will  be  no  important  changes.  The 
board  at  this  time  will  also  confirm  the  appoint- 
ment of  subordinate  officers  by  the  superintendents. 
Superintendent  A.  J.  Mutton  of  the  school  for  the 
blind  at  Janesville  appeared  before  the  board  to- 
day and  submitted  his  recommendations  of  em- 
ployes at  his  institution.  He  has  twelve  teachers 
and  thirty-five  other  employes.  At  this  meeting 
the  board  will  also  consider  some  matters  per- 
taining to  new  buildings  and  other  permanent  Im- 
provements   at    the   different   Institutions. 

Ul£S  MOINES  C 


Date 


May 


1^     . 


week 

|  bR" 

noon, 

Love- 


At  College  for  the   BlindT^ 
Special  to  the  Capital. 

Vinton,  May  27.— Commencement 
at  the  Iowa  college  for  the  blind  w; 
gun  at  college  chapel  yesterTRfffffxei 
at  which  time  the  Rev.  Frank  L. 
land,  pastor  of  the  Methodist  church  here, 
delivered  the  baccalaureate  sermon  to  t'ne 
members  of  the  graduating  class.  The 
graduating  exercises  will  be  held  in  the 
chapel  on  Wednesday  eyening  of  this 
week.  The  graduating  class  numbers 
eleven.    The  program  is  as  follows: 

llila    Buena    Allbee,    Waterloo,    oration, 
.''Man  Is  His  Own  Star";  William  Brown 
I  Duncan,    Humboldt,    oration,    "Singleness 
of  Aim";  Pearl  Frances  Gaylord,  Dunlap, 
.oration,    "History's  Gift    to    t'ne    World"; 
Frik  Hatland,    Slater,   oration,    "The   Ne- 
cessities   of    Law";    Thomas    John    Neil, 
Reinbeck,    oration,    "What   Shall   the  Fu- 
ture Bring";  Fannie  Lorena  Patrick,  Ute. 
oration,   "The  Door  to  Success  Is  Labeled 
Courage";    Paul    Jones    Royce,    Dubuque, 
.oration,   "Strike  While  the  Iron  Is  Hot"; 
Frederick  William  Stark.  Petersen,  vale?, 
dietory,  "The  Man  t'ne  Times  Demands   , 
Ida  May  Walker,  Yarmouth,  oration,  "The 
Worth  of  Our  Noble  Birthright";  Lillian 
Pearl    Winsett,    Tama,    salutatory,    "Golc 
Lies  Deep  in  the  Mountain." 


Congressman  Thicker,  o»f  Missouri. 
proposes  to  'promote  the  circulation  of 
reading  matter  among  the  -bliiv.L  To 
that  end  he  has  introduced  a  bill  pro- 
viding that  reading  matter  in  raised  char- 
acters, when  sent  by  public:  institutions 
as  a  loan  to  blind  readers,  or  when  re- 
turned by  the  hitter  to  such  institutions, 
shall  be  transmitted  in  the  United  States 
mails  free  of  postage." 
ting  Bureau  in  the  World. 
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DIPLOMAS     I  OR     BLIND    PEO 
Maryland     SrhnoTV  Clo«lnR     Exer- 
elses  On  J„ne  12  And    l't. 

A  new  plan  haa  been  adopted  this  rear 
in  arranging  the  closing  exercises  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind,  on  North 

i  atFo°nrenofUrt,h!  "*»n«n<*mertt  was  held 

wiere    U    I      ^  theatfe«  of  the  city, 

toners    it    was    impossible    to    show    the 

ITs^J'^'  "J100'   ^ Pt   b>    *   ^ 
arms   and    elementary    work.      Manv    of 

the  peopl9   who   attend    the   closing   ex 

s7rCousSo°fVhe  fCh°0)'   h0— rS  de- 
sirous of  knowing  something  about  the 

X£CH    T110^   USed    ,n   Caching     he 

pupils    handicapped    by    blindness.      For 
this   reason  Mr.    Frederick   D.   Morrison 
principal   of   the   School,    has   decided   to 
devote    two    days    to    the    closing    exer- 

rises 


On  a  uneT2  there  will  be  an  exhibition 
on  the  School  lawn  of  the  phvsical  ac- 
complishments of  the  pupils-.  An  enter- 
taining- literary  and  musical  programme 
ilso  will  be  given  in  the  music  hall  of 
the  School  on  that  clay. 

On  June  13  regular  ciass-day  exerciser 
will   be  held,   to  which   none  but  friends 
)I  the  graduates  will  be  invited.     In  the 
evening  diplomas   will   be   presented   the 
?raduates.    There  will  be  four.  or.  possi-  l 
Jly,   five,   graduates.     The  small  number' 
<s  due  to  the  fact  that  many  pupils  en-! 
er  the  School  to  be  prepared  for  a  trade,  j 
and   do   not    take   the   advanced    literary; 
md  musical  course. 

It  has  been  found  advisable  to  abolish 
he  giving  of.   prizes.     The   examinations 
ire  now  in  progress  by  which  the  stand-  I 
ng  of  graduates  is  determined.     A  post-  J 

Tl d "Ix jam  SiiV'Xft^8181^ <(ri  |Y" " "  pu" 
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HE  TOW 

IAS  LOGAT 


REMINISCENCES  OF  A  POSTBOY  IN 
PINE  HILL. 


A  RIVER  THAT  RUNS  UP  HILL   TO 
FOUND  A  TOWN. 

FEATS     OF     JACOB     BISHOP,     THE 
BLIND  MILLER   OF  OLIVE. 


r  N  ESTATES  FOR  CHARITY 

Wills  of  Isaiah  Harley  and  Hannah  Re- 
gan Benefit  Homes  and  Other 
Institutions. 
Isaiah  G.  Harley.who  died  recently  while 
temporarily  residing  at  Atlantic  City,  leav- 
ing an  estate  worth  $79,000,   by  will  pro- 
bated to-day  by  Register  Singer  provides 
that   the  great  bulk  of  his  property  shall 
revert  to  the  trustees  of  the  Home  for  the 
Homeless  of  the  German  Baptist  Brethren, 
on    Old    Line    Turnpike,    Rapho    township, 
Lancaster   county,    Pa.,    and   to    the   First 
Brethren    Church.    Carlisle    and    Dauphin 
sts..  this  city. 

All  his  religious  books  and  papers,  after 
the  death  of  his  daughter  Catharine,  are ' 
to  become  the  property  of  the  Home  for 
Homeless    of   the   German    Baptist    Breth- 
ren.   After  the  death  of  his  daughter,  Ida  j 
May  Hazard,  $2,000  is  to  go  to  the  endow-  ! 
ment  fund  of  the  First  Brethren  Church, 
Carlisle  and  Dauphin  sts.,   "the  income  to  ' 
be  applied  to  the  support  of  the  gospel  and 
for  repairs  to  said  church."    Another  $1,000 
is  devised  to  the  home  at  Rapho,  Lancaster 
county.    In  the  event  of  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Ida  without  issue  then  her  share 
of    the   estate    is    to    revert    to    the    First 
Brethren   Church   for  the   support    of   the 
gospel  and  of  the  needy  poor.    In  the  event 
or  the  death  of  his  granddaughter.  Mabel 
Hartmann,  without  issue,  her  inheritance, 
amounting   to   one-third   of    the   residuary 
estate,  shall  revert  to  the  home  at  Rapho. 
A  legacy  of  $2,000  is  to  revert  to  the  en- 
dowment    fund     of     the     First     Brethren 
Church   in   the  event  of   the   death  of  his 
son.   I.   Howard  Harley,   without  issue. 

Hannah  Ryan,  who  died  recently  at  2651  ! 
Tulip    st.,    worth   $3,400,    by   will   probated  \ 
to-day  devises  $100  to  each  of  the  follow-  j 
mg:    Archbishop  Ryan,  the  Rev.  James  J. 
Dougherty,    of  New  York;   the  Little   Sis- 
ters   of    the    Poor,    St.    Vincent's    de    Paul 
faocicty    of    St.    Ann's      Roman      Catholic 
Church;   House  of  Good  Shepherd,  St.  Jo- 
seph's Orphan  Asylum  for  Bovs,   7th  and 
Pine   sts..    and   $50  to   the   Rev.    James  J. 
Dougherty,  New  York,   for  the  blind  girls 
under  his  charge.    All   the  residue   of   the 
estate  is  devised   to  Archbishoo  Ryan  for 
the    use    of    the    several    Catholic    orphan 
asylums  in  his  diocese. 

Other  wills  probated  to-day  included: 
John  Dougherty,  stevedore.  324  Dickinson 
St..  $40,300;  Fannie  A.  Herbert  122  S.  13th 
St.,  $10,000;  Agnes  R.  Mitchell,  3212  Car- 
lisle St.,  $4,S50;  Mary  S.  Owen  24  N.  38th 
St.,  $2,000.  and  Mary  A.  Garland  2904 
Rorer  st.,  $2,500. 

Inventories    were    filed    of    the    personal 
estates  of  Edwin  Roberts,  $33,299.60;  Ja 
N.       Israel,       $10,238.54;       Michael       Haly, 
3.90;     Frank     R.     Loudenslager, 
:  Julia  Haley.  $2,701..]..;   Samuel  Neil,  ! 
2S,  and  Joseph  Thompson,  $5,707.45. 


To  the  Editor  of  the  Ellenv^le  Journal. 

Dear  Sir:— An     unknown     friend 
cently  sent  me  by  mail  a  primitive 
of  Ulster  and  Delaware  counties.  Am 
the  interesting'  features  of  that  section  a 
to  me  prominent  one  is  the  little     river 
known  towards  Kingston  as  the  Esi 
(reck,  but  up  in  the  section  of  Pine  Hill 
the  Indians  knew     it  as     Shandaken 
Rapid  Water.     It  lias  many  attractions 
for  me.     In  my  boyhood     as     it     das 
more  resolutely  through  Marbletown,  it 
lured  me  as  a  fisher  boy.     Twas  there  I 
caught     chubs,     suckers     and     "punkin' 
seeds"— the  last  named  of  which, like  the. 
Dutch  horses  of  that     day,  were  widest 
in  the  middle. 

I  dallied  with  it  during  the  day  sum- 
mers, and  fled  from  it  in  terror  in  March 
and  April,  when  it  Avas  re-enforced  by 
the  melting  snow  of  the  northern  wilder- 
ness. At  some  points  over  the  lowlands 
it  expanded  in  lake  like  serenity  .present- 
ing no  ripple  sufficient  to  topple  a  cockle 
shell;  and  then  it  would  contract  sud- 
denly and  plunge  through  some  deep 
gorge  whence  the  sound  of  its  roaring 
came  up  but  faintly.  As  a  post-boy  in 
the  days  of  William  L.  Macy,  Amos 
Kendall,  "Tippecanoe  and  Tyler  I 
twice  a  week  I  rode  on  horseback  along 
its  bank  from  Marbletown  postc  free 


the  Kingston  and  Ellenville  stage 
to  Ladew's  Corners,  near  Pino  Hill. 
There  were  some     remarkable     po 
historic  characters   along  this   little 
riser.     In  the  h<\  n  oi   Olive,    in  a     i 
gorge  it  afforded  a  good  mill     site     The 
grist  mill  which  enjoyed  the  ample 
torn  of  an  extensive  farming  comma 
was  owned  and  constantly     attende 
Jacob  Bishop,  who  from  his  boyhood  was 
totally  blind.     A  blind  miller,  and  espec- 
ially one  operating  without  an  assistant 
a  mill  in  so  rough,  rugged  and  danger 
a  place,  was  then  as  it     would  be  now  a 
xryy  remarkable     incident.      In     all     his 
work  he  depended     entirely     on  his     in- 
stincts and  remaining  senses.   Some  skep- 
tics went  thither  on  a  dark  night  to  - 
Whether  a   really  blind     man  could     per- 
form such  acts:  and  so    gr<  at   was     I 
difficulty  in  making  the     passage  of 
gulf  over  a  pole  foot-bridge    that    they 
were  obliged  to  crave  the  services  of  the 
blind  man  to  escort  them  out.     The  en 
tire  hosl  of  his  customers    concurred  in 
, lying  thai  confusion  of  grists  n 

rare  in  the  Bishop's  mill  as  in  any  other. 

Mr.  Bishop  was  also  an  exrjerl  and  sue- 

ful  horse  dealer;    after     running  his 


I1"*"!  over  the  animal  in  his     mind's  eve 

■WWW  him.     On     Sunday      ,,„■„ 

summer  he  usually  wen. 
^ods  to  salt  his  young  br6\ 

,    ranf"    heknew    J^    own,  and 
;-;-  h,m.     The  two  bbj 

Hinarkable. 


THE  BLIND  RACKET. 

How  a  Family  of  Impostors  Get  a   Livinc 

and     Deceive      the 

People. 


The  Rockdale  Herald  has  the  following 
"Rich  man,  poor  man,  beggar  man 
thief."  That's  the  way  wc  used  to  tel 
fortunes  by  the  buttons  on  our  clothe:. 
Each  stage  or  condition,  represent  entire 
ly  different  contrasts,  and  almost  e 
day  we  meet  with  one  or  the  other  of  th< 
above  characters.  But  our  neighborhoo-- 
is  now  distinguished  with  the  phenome 
non  of  a  resident  who  is  all  four  com 
bined  in  one. 

By  profession  this  new  citizen  is  beg 
gar  man;  by  choice  a  thief;  in  appear 
ance  he  is  a  poor  man,  and  in  reality  is 
or  should  be,  judging  from  his  success  i; 
his  profession,  a  rich  man.  This  combi 
nation  is  playing  in  the  role  of  a.  blin 
man,  and  wears  goggles  to  make  us  a' 
blind  as  to  the  appearance  of  his  eyes 
He  has  a  wife  and  about  six  children,  an 
all  are  employed  in  the  business;  thus  i 
Is  a  thoroughly  up-to-date  industry,  fc 
they  have  formed  a  sort  of  a  beggin 
trust. 

The  trust's  blind  president  is  led  aroun 
by  two  of  his  offspring,  and  the  way  h 
skips  the  gutters  and  steers  clear  of  ob 
structions  along  the  road  is  certainly 
amazing  for  a  blind  man.  And  though  Ik 
says  that  he's  totally  blind,  this  benefi 
ciary  of  the  public's  charity  is  possessc 
of  a  physiognomy  by  which  he  can  re 
all  faces  as  to  the  liberality  of  the  person 

He   gets   as  high     as   fifty     cents   in   ; 
single  house,  and  as  other  representative 
of  the  family  at  the  same  time  are  cover- 
ing other  parts  of  the  town  in  like  man 
ner,    it's  just     like     finding     money.    Oc- 
casionally     the   storekeepers     are  calle. 
upon  to  exchange  bundles  of  small  chang 
for  big  notes,  and  in  a  very  few  minute: 
thereafter    the    corporation     poses     as    i 
band  of  penniless  sufferers.    They  buy  ir 
wholesale    quantities,    and    pay    cash    for 
everything  if  the  seller  has  nerve  enough 
to  hold  out  for  his  money.     Even  at  the 
hotel  they  kicked  at  the  alleged  exorbit- 
ant price  of  whiskey. 

The  people  of  Rbckdale  and  vicinity  are 
always  willing  to  give  of  their  earnings 
a  fair  contribution  to  a  worthy  charitable 
cause.  But  the  apparently  successful 
subterfuge  of  these  nervy  deceivers  will 
weaken  the  town's  benevolent  inclina- 
tions when  a  really  deserving  case  of  in- 
digence does  arise.  Money  is  too  scarce 
to  shell  out  in  such  a  manner.  Don't  do 
it. 


|j?        i?v 


From, 
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/*      At  College  for  the  Blind.^ 
Special  to  the  Capital'. 

May    -'7. -Commencement    weeK 

.,.    thl.    i,iwa  tor   the  Wind   « ■*»- 

,  ,,.(,ay  a  te.noon 

the  Bev.   Frank  U  Love- 
jtorofthe  Methodist  church  lure, 
sermon  to  tne 
,„■    the    graduating   class      The 
|ng    exercises    will    be   held   in    the 
Wednesday     evening    of    this 
,,      graduating    class     numbers 
i!     The  program  is  as  follows: 
lli:  .    Waterloo,    oration, 

[a  His  own  Star'';   William  Brown 
Humboldt,    oration,    "Singleness 
Pearl  Frances  Gaylord,  Dunlap, 
ion,    -History's   Olft    to    t'ne   World"; 
H.uland,    Slater,   oration,    "The   Ne- 
g    of    Law";    Thomas    John    Neil, 
on,    "What   Shall   the   Fu- 
ng' ;  Fannie  Lorena  Patrick,  Ute, 
I':       Moor  to  Success  Is  Labeled 
Cou  Paul    Jones    Royce,    Dubuque, 

ora;  S  like  While  the  Iron  Is  Hot"; 

k    William   Stark,  Petersen,  vale- 
diet  he   Man   t'ne  Times  Demands"; 
Ida  May  Walker.  Yarmouth,  oration,  "The 
rth'of  Our   Noble  Birthright";   Lillian 
irl    Winsett.    Tama,    salutatory,    "Gold 
3  Deep  in  the  Mountain." 
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Maryland     School     for    ltlind.  — The 

closing  exercises  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  will  this  .vcarjio  held  at  the 
School  on  North  avenue,  fStVad  of  at  one 
of  the  theaters,  as  heretofore.  Another 
change,  that  of  having  the  exercises  ex- 
tend over  two  days,  has  also  been  decided 
upon  by  the  superintendent,  Mr.  Frederick 
I).  Morrison.  The  exercises  will  take  place 
on  June  12  and  13.  An  exhibition  of  the 
physical  accomplishments  of  the  pupils 
and    fl     literary    and    musical    program    are 

included  in  the  first  day's  exercises.     The 

second  day  will  be  occupied  with  class- 
day  exercises,  and  in  the  evening  the 
awarding  of  diplomas  will  take  place.  Mr. 
Morrison  said  yesterday  that  the  change 
,  In  the  closing  exercises  was  adopted  be- 
cause those  who  generally  attend  the 
school's  commencements  are  desirous  of 
seeing  the  practical  methods  pursued  in 
teaching  the  blind.  This  year  there  will 
be  no  awarding  of  prizes.  The  general 
examinations  are  now  in  progress  at  the 
school.  Upon  this  depends  the  size  of  the 
graduating  class.  But  four  or  five  of  the 
pupils  are  expected  to  graduate. 


Boston  iMas 
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Deeds  have  been  placed  on  record  con- 
veying from  the  Pennsylvania  Institution 
for  Instruction  of  the  Blind  to  St.  Vin- 
cent's Home  the  buildings  at  the  northwest 
corner  of  Twentieth  and  Race  streets.  The 
property  measures  242.6x291.1%.  and  the 
price  paid  was  $150,000. 
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The  movement  for  the  benefit  of 
the  blind  has.,  received  further  im- 
petus, and  in  a  new  direction.  The 
Senate  Committee  on  Post  offices 
Wednesday  authorized  Senator  Elkins 
to  make  a  favorable  report  on  his  bill 
providing  for  the  free  transmission 
through  the  mails  of  books  for  the 
blind.  Many  of  the  books  used  by 
the  sightless,  are  made  by  themselves, 
written  in  the  Braile  characters,  which 
may  have  been  considered  manuscript 
or  printing,  according  as  the  postal 
authorities  decided.  These  books  are 
produced  slowly,  the  only  implements 
needed  being  the  so-called  slate  and  a 
stylus.  The  sightless  who  have  learned 
the  use  of  these  simple  devices  find  in 
it  a  pleasant  diversion  for  the  mind. 
The  books  are  bulky,  and  the  cost  of 
transmission  by  mail  would  naturally 
be  considerable,  and  this  movement  by 
a  r-n,  i  ^l  /-.— THMitfcm,  Wj^  rM$m 
plish  much  good. 

THE  "DAILY  PICAYUNE, 


(frQew  Orleans,  La. 
£_.£ .^V^vy  /  fa  2 


FOR  BLIND  BOOK! 

WASHINGTON,  May  29.— The  Senate 
Committee  on  Post  Offices  yesterday 
authorized  Senator  Elkins  to  make  a 
favorable  report  on  his  bill  providing 
for  the  free  transmission  through  the 
mails  of  books  for  the  blind. 

Cutting  Bureau  in  th«  World. 

J* 
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The  Paris  Academy  of  Beaux  Arts  decides  that 
n  future  women  shall  be  allowed  to  compete 
tor  the  grand  prix  de  Rome.  Mines.  Reuaud 
Maury.  Gennaro-Chretin,  Jossie,  Depecker,  Reuie 
and  Miss  Boulanger,  who  is  blind,- have  distin- 
juisned  themselves  since  1876,  when  women  were 

rst  allowed  to  follow  the  course  of  composition 

t  the  conservatory. 


There  are  2.850  blind  persons  in  the  East  ! 
End  of  London,  many  of  whom  have  to  beg 
for  a  living,  states  the  sightless  president  of 
the  National  League  of  the  Blind. 

:  IK  \   ..v   V.i  AOVERTISfcR 

■   May 

1902. 

Jules  Verne,  the  veteran  French  au- 
thor, who  has  been  tnt,  ]1|  bliinl  TT  i 
had  hip  sight  fully  restored  by  a  suc- 
cessful operation,  and  will  bo  able  to 
enjoy  with  the  zest  of  a  renewed  youth 
the  wonderful  developments  and  dis- 
coveries of  the  time,  so  many  of  whicr 
he  long  ago  prophesied.  Probably  ^k 
living  author  is  held  in  more  venera- 
tion at  home  or  abroad  than  the  genia 
r.Tid  now  venerable  Jules  Verne,  wh< 
has  delighted  so  rrrany  youth  in  man; 
Ir.nds,  and  so  many  of  whose  appar- 
ently extravagant  predictions  have 
been  realized  while  yet  he  lives.  IDven 
his  most  Munchausen-like  productions 
contained  nothing  unwholesome  or 
pessimistic,  and  there  is  something  pe- 
culiarly and  almost  pathetically  pleas- 
ing in  the  thought  even  that  the  foun- 
tain of  youth  has  become  a  reality  to 
this  charming  prophet  of  progress  in 
ills  declining  years.  ^f*^ 
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BOOKS  FOR  THR  BLIND. 

The  Philadelphia  Free  LlW'afyTm  co- 
operation with  Jhe  Home  Teaching  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind,  has'  been  doing  a 
most  praiseworthy  work  in  providing 
embossed  literature  for  the  blind.  About 
2500  of  these  embossed  books  have  been 
collected  in  the  Free  Library,  but  the 
work  of  these  two  organizations  ex- 
tends beyond  the  mere  formation  of  a 
library;  books  are  sent  to  the  blind, 
and  competent  persons  are  also  detail- 
ed to  teach  the  blind  how  to  read  the 
books.  It  should  require  no  argument 
to  convince  anybody  of  the  beneficence 
of  this  labor.  The  cost  of  sending  the 
books  around  has  proved  the  most  seri- 
ous obstacle,  and  a  bill,  known  as  Sen- 
ate bill  2644,  has  been  introduced  in 
Congress  for  the  promotion  of  the  cir- 
culation of  reading  matter  among  the 
blind.  The  bill  grants  free  postage  for 
embossed  books  to  be  sent  to  the  blind, 
and  on  Wednesday  last  the  Senate 
uitiee  on  Postoffices  and  Post 
Roads  authorized  Senator  Elkins  to  re- 
port the  bill  favorably.  The  bill,  as  it 
stands,  limits  the  weight  of  the  pack- 
ages to  be  transmitted  free  to  four 
pounds,  but  it  is  hoped  that  the  limit 
will  be  raised  to  eight  pounds.  Tne 
Canadian  Government  has  long  grant- 
ed free  transmission  of  embossed  books 
not  exceeding  seven  pounds  in  weight, 
and  the  four  -pound  limit  will  seriously 
,  impair  the  usefulness  of  the  concession. 
All  persons  interested  in  the  passage  of 
this  admirable  bill  should  write  their 
Senators  and  Congressmen  urging  ef- 
fort this  session  in  behalf  of  the  pro- 
posed law,  with  the  eight  pound 
amendment 




BLIND    HAVE    SECOND    SIGHT. 


So    It   Seems  to   Those   Who   Watch 
Them  Ply  Knitting  Needles. 

Although  blind,  and  having  lost  her 
right  arm,  Mrs  Mary  Erbe,  of  the  Penn, 
sylvania  industrial  home  for  blind  wom- 
en, 3827  Powelton  av,  says  a  Philadelphia 
paper,  can  knit  with  two  or  even  foui 
needles. 

Fastened  firmly  to  the  right  side  of 
her  belt  she  carries  a  wooden  sheath 
about  eight  inches  long  and  V&  inches 
thick.  Two  holes  of  different  sizes  are 
pierced  in  the  front  of  this.  They  hold 
the  different  needles  she  used  to  wield 
in  her  right  hand1  before  losing  that  arm 
years  ago.  For  Mrs  Erbe  always  was  a 
great   knitter. 

"When  I  drop  stitches  I  can  pick  them 
up  again,"  she  says.  "At  first  it  was 
difficult  to  learn  to  use  four  needles 
after  using  out  two  With  four  I  knit 
shoes,  caps  and  mittens.  I  use  only  two 
in  making  these  toy  balls  for  children. 

colors  are  arranged  in  this  box 
f's  The  same  way.  Two  pink,  ore 
purple,  one  yellow,  one  blue,  two  reds 
amd  one  black,"  she  said,  running  over 
them  quickly.  "Of  course,  if  they  drop 
out  of  the  box  I  have  to  get  some  one 
to  put  them  back  for  me." 

Born  at  Wurtemberg,  Ger,  in  1860,  she 
I  became  blind  20  years  ago,  and  lost  her 
right  arm  four  years  ago.  She  and  her 
husband  came  to  the  United  States  in 
1880.  Her  husband  died  three  years 
later. 

In  the  large  sewing  room  of  the  home 
is  another  blind  woman,  Katrina  Dwor- 
schack,  who  is  marvelously  dextrous  at 
making  baskets  and  cane  seats  for 
chairs.  She  splits  each  bamboo  length- 
wise, smooths  off  one  side  with  a  minia- 
ture plane,  and  finally  makes  all  the 
same  width  by  drawing  them  through 
an  instrument  with  two  diverging  tin 
teeth. 

She  also  is  German,  having  come  to 
this  country  in  18ri7.  Several  ot  tne  in- 
mates work  at  baskets  and  cane  seats, 
getting  factory  prices. 

Another  of  these  bright  workers  is 
Ann  Alloway,  who,  despitie  her  Dlind- 
ness,  wrote  this  sentence  on  an  ordi- 
nary typewriter  in  one  minute: 


> 


i 


°r, 


"The  gifts   of  God   are   to   be  enjoyed 
when  the  giver  is  remembered." 

"I    memorize   the    letters   on   the   key- 
board and  then  judge  the  keys  by  their 

ance  from  either  end  of  the  lines, 
she  says.  ,  , 

Miss  Alloway  can  do  square  and  ct 
root    mentaily,    but    confesses ithflgp 

Dnomv  was  difficult   for^flMSPi 
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School  for  the  Blind  Concert. 

The  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind 
will  give  a  public  concert  next  Tues- 
day evening,  June  3,  the  orchestra 
being  composed  of  blind  persons  and 
much  of  the  music  will  be  classi- 
cal. The  commencement  exercises 
of  the  school  begin  on  Sunday  and 
will  conclude  on  Wednesday  with 
industrial  exhibits. 


Important   to   the   Blind. 

The  Columbia  Polytechnic  Institute  for 
the  Blind,  of  1808  H  street  northwest,  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  of  which  Rev.  H.  N.  Coudon, 
D.  D.,  chaplain  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, in  president;  Gen.  Joseph  R.  Hawley, 
vice  president;  F.  E.  Cleaveland,  secretary, 
and  the  Rev.  U.  T.  Williams,  rector  of  Trin- 
ity Episcopal  Church,  treasurer.  Is  prepared 
to  furnish  profitable  employment  to  all  able- 
bodied  blind  people  in  the  United  States. 
For  further  particulars  write  to  the  above 
address,  inclosing  stamp  for  reply. 
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THE  ENTERPRISE 

MABLBORO,    NOKTHBORO,    SOUTH- 
BORO  and  SHREWSBURY. 

FRIDAY,  MAY  23,  1902. 

— v  » 

The  services  at  Holy    Trinity    were 

appropriate  to    Whitsun    Day.     Percy 

Graham,  the  organist  and  choirmaster, 

was  ?ick   with    the    measles,  and    his 

..place  was  taken    very    acceptably    by 

[Charles    Lamar,    the    blind    organist, 

Lwlio  got  up  wnitfield's rather  difficult 

■music  in  a    surprisingly    chort    time. 

[The    anthem    was    Atwood's    "Come 

[Holy      Ghost,"      in      which    Harold 

ISimonds    sang    the    solo    part.      The 

(rector  preached    in    the    morning    on 

distinguishing  the  presence  of    Christ 

as  the  special  work  of  the  Holy  Ghost 

from  the  words  in  the    gosepl   for  the 

clay,  "The  world^seeth  me    no   more, 


Books  for  tlie  Blind  to   Go  Free. 

Washington,  May  28.— The  Senate  Com- 
mittee on  Postofnces  to-day  authorized 
Senator  Elkins  to  make  a  favorable  re- 
port on  his  bill  providing  for  the  free 
transmission  through  the  mails  of  books 
for  the  blind. 


but  ye  see  me.  "  >' 

THE  TIMES, 

Philadelphia ,  Pen  n . 
28  May  1902 
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,0F  COLOR  BLINDNESS 


A    BLIND    STENOGRAPHER 

From  the  London  Chronicle. 

Many  excellent  suggestions  for  helping 
the  blind  were  made  at  a  recent  conference 
In  the  Church  House,  but  none  appealed 
move  eloquently  to  a  thoroughly  representa- 
tive gathering  of  people  interested  In  the 
blind  than  the  presence  at  the  reporters' 
table  of  a  blind  stenographer,  who)  with 
a  recently  Invented  machine  before  him, 
took  a  verbatim  report  of  each  speech  in 
turn.  Two  years  ago  a  "Braille  Magazine" 
offered  a  prize  for  the  best  system  of  short- 
hand for  the  blind.  Mr.  Henry  Stalnsby, 
i  a  1  superintendent  of  the  Institution 
for  the  Blind,  Cdgbascon,  and  four  others, 
put  their  heads  together,  competed,  and 
won.  The  shorthand  used  is  built  up  upon 
several  systems  adapted  to  the  Braille 
bod  of  dots.  These  dots  are  embossed 
by  the  machine,  which  is  noiseless,  upon 
paper  tape.  This  flows  out  into  a  basket, 
■id  back  by  the  fingers  of  the  sten- 
ographer, and  recorded  on  a  typewriter. 


RED    THE    SOUKCE    OF    TROUBLE   13 
MOST  CASES. 


Green   Comes  Second— Why    Thesn   Two 

Signals  Are  Used  lor  Hal!  road  Slcnnls 

—Color  JJllini  Eaglaeer*  ffhoAvold 

Accidents — T*»ts  That  Are  Used. 


"You  hear  very  little  nowadays  about 
color  blindness  among-  railroad  employ- 
ees," said  the  railroad  manager,  "because 
a  very  rigid'  and  constant  system  of  ex- 
amination and  inspection  is  maintained. 
Some  very  interesting  experiments  are 
made  in  these  examinations  and  some 
odd  incidents  occur. 

"The  color  inspector  gets  in  time  to  be 
something  of  an  amateur  scientist  and 
garners  a  considerable  stock  of  knowl- 
edge. He  learns  for  one  thing,  that 
most  people  whose  sense  of  color  is  defi- 
cient are  blind  to  red,  still  others  to 
green  and  only  a  few  to  violet. 

"A  man  blind  to  red  cannot  distinguish 
between  red  and  green;  neither  can  the 
green-blind.  The  red-blind  man  will  see 
red,  but  it  looks  light  green  to  him.  The 
green  to  the  green-blind  is  a  light  hue  of 
red. 

"At  first  our  inspection  was  confined 
entirely  to  the  eyes  of  engineers  and  fire- 
men, but  nowadays  every  man  in  the  op- 
erating department,  whether  switchman, 
brakeman  or  train  hand,  must  pass  the 
tests  prescribed.  We  find  that  about  5 
per  cent,  of  the  applicants  have  a  defect 
of  one  kind  or  other,  and  re-examinations 
are  necessary  often  because  luck  or  bold- 
ness sometimes  favors  a  man;  and  then 
once  in  a  while  a  man  develops  blindness 
later. 

"When  we  first  began  the  inspection 
we  were  constantly  surprised  at  finding 
that  some  of  our  most  careful  engineers, 
mi  "  who  had  driven  engines  for  years 
without  any  a  [enl  thai  could  be  t 
to    mistaken    si^n.ils.    were    affected.        If 


may  seem  odd  that  railroads  happened  to 
select  green  and  red  for  their  dan 
singals,  the  two  colors  upon  which  most 
cases  of  blindness  occur,  but  it  was  sim- 
ply because  no  other  colors  have 
the  luminous  character  of  these, 
can  be  seen  further  or  more  distinctly 
"Much  of  this  immunity  is  due  in  the 
first  place  to  the  fact  that  every  old  en- 
gineer on  a  road  is  familiar  with  the  lo- 
cation of  the  signal  lights.  In  the  sec- 
ond place,  supposing-  him  to  be  red-blind, 
he  is  quick  to  discover  the  difference  this 
kind  of  a  lamp  presents  to  him  from  the 
ordinary  green. 

"He  sees  in  the  red  lamp  simply  a 
Mg-hter  shade  of  green,  and  if  aware  of 
his  defect  strives  to  differentiate  between 
the  two.  The  danger,  of  course,  lies  in 
the  fact,  that  the  difference  is  not  suffi- 
ciently marked  to  him  to  make  it  possi- 
ble all  the  lime  to  distinguish  it. 

"Once  in  a  while  we  have  run  across 
cases  in  which  a  man  once  rejected  for 
.supposed  color  blindness  successfully 
passed  a  second  examination.  This  was 
not  due  to  any  defect  in  the  last  inspec- 
tion, but  to  the  fact  that  the  man  had 
previously  suffered  from  lack  of  color 
development.  He  simply  did  not  know. 
Color  blindness  is  itself  incurable.  But 
there  are  so  many  different  shades  and 
hues  that  very  few  can  pass  an  exami- 
nation  save  in   the  ordinary  colors. 

"It  may  sound  a  little  odd,  but  among 
laboring  people,  especially  in  large  cities, 
there  is  a  woeful  lack  of  education  even 
in  the  simpler  colors.  If  an  afflicted  per- 
son learn  early  enough  in  life  that  he  is 
defective  in  his  color  sense  he  may  be 
able  to  keep  the  knowledge  from  others 
by  learning  to  apply  color  designation  to 
objects  iust  as  the  child  learns  to  name 
objects  by  the  form  in  which  they  pre- 
sent themselves  to  him. 

"But  when  one  of  these  color-blind  per- 
sons attempts  to  deceive  the  examiners 
he  falls  down.  It  might  be  assumed  that 
beause  we  want  to  find  out  if  the  men 
can  distinguish  between  red  and  green  j 
lights  we  use  these  light  to  make  our  ex- 
amlnation. 

"This,  it  will  be  admitted,  seems  to  be  i 
the  fair  thing  to  do,  but  as  trainmen  ! 
must  learn  to  distinguish  lights  in  all 
sorts  of  weather,  on  foggy,  damp  nights 
as  well  as  on  clear  nights,  with  distances 
constantly  varying,  it  can  readily  be  seen 
that  these  are  not  safe  tests  for  the  em- 
ploying company.  Some  railroad  inspec- 
tors use  skeins  of  woolen  yarn,  others 
I  balls  of  yarn,  others  screens  of  various 
colors. 

"The  first  test  system -used  was  a  very 
cumbersome  one.  It  was  invented  by  a 
Swedish  professor,  who  used  a  batch  of 
about  a  gross  of  skeins  of  all  gradations 
of  the  more  common  colors.  His  meth- 
od was  to  take  one  skein  and  then  have 
his  man  pick  out  of  the  heap  as  many 
skeins  as  he  could  of  the  same  color, 
disregarding  light  and  dark  shades;  in 
i  short,  to  find  all  gradations  of  that  color 
I  in  the  heap/ 

"This  took  too  long,  although  it  still 
stands  as  the  most  complete  test.  Col- 
ored glass  and  yarn  balls  form  the  usual 
implements  of  test  nowadays.  It  is 
practicable  with  these  to  pick  out  the 
defective  man. 

"Some  of  them  betray  their  defect  in 
their  extreme  caution,  others  in  their 
confusion  of  colors.  The  quickest  way 
to  catch  them  is  by  using-  a  bright  red 
or  bright  green  for  matching  purposes. 
The  red-blind  man  will  carefully  pick 
out  dark-green  and  dark  browns,  while 
the  green-blind  will  pick  out  greens  and 
browns  that  are  lighter  than  his  sam- 
ple. 

"When  screens  are  used  the  same  vari- 
ety of  tints  is  employed,  and  light  is  dis- 
played  through   these  to  imitate  the  ap- 
ranee   of   signal    lights   under   the   dif- 
;it  conditions  of  atmosphere  and  dis- 
tance.      The  color-blind   man    I  i  ed 
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A  BLIND  JEWISH   EVANGELIST 


HOW      HE      LIVES      AND      WORKS 
ON    THE    SLOPES    OF    LEBANON 


•  ••  • 


CHRISTIAN  work  in  the  romantic  and 
lovely  land  of  Palestine  will  always 
create  deep  interest  amongst  Christian 
people.     The   Lebanon  district  is  the   most 

I  beautiful  region  of  the  Near  East,  but  it  has 
never  been  privileged  with  a  fair  share  of 
attention  from  Evangelical  mission  socie- 
ties. It  is  chiefly  noted  in  recent  times  for 
the  sectarian  feuds  between  Maronites  and 
Druses.  Of  late  years  the  influence  of  the 
missionary  centre  at  Beyrout  has  been  felt 
for  good  throughout  Northern  Syria.  The 
agents  stationed  in  that  city  are 
chiefly  Americans.  But  from 
time  to  time  a  few  native  con- 
verts are  found  to  possess  ability 
and  inclination  to  devote  their 
lives  to  preaching  among  the  vil- 
lages of  their  own  country.  One 
of  them  is  Dr.  Ghosn-el-Howie, 
a  blind  Evangelist  of  the  most 
enterprising  character,  who,  in 
spite  of  his  infirmity,  graduated 
successfully  at  Edingburgh  Uni- 
versity, and  has  during  the  last 
twenty-seven  years  taught,  lec- 
tured, and  preached  in  Syria, 
Britain,  and  America.  He  has 
visited  England  three  times  on 
lecturing  tours,  and  has  four 
times  crossed  the  Atlantic  to 
America. 

Much  as  he  has  traveled,  and 
excellent  as  his  reception  has 
been  wherever  he  has  appeared 
before  Anglo-Saxon  audiences, 
he  has  never  felt  able  to  abandon 
the  work  to  which  he  consecrated 
his  energies  at  the  beginning  of 
his  career,  and  accordingly  he 
has  permanently  settled  in  his  native  village 
of  Shweir,  on  the  western  slopes  of  Leban- 
on. In  his  case,  perhaps  on  account  of  his 
affliction,  the  popular  prejudice  against  a 
prophet  preaching  in  his  own  country  seems 
to  be  neutralized,  so  that  he  preaches  from 
village  to  village  with  constant  evidences 
of  welcome.  In  1888  Dr.  Howie  married 
Miss  Sarah  Frances  Spurr,  of  England,  who 
is  a  skilful  artist,  as  well  as  an  efficient 
speaker.  The  two  simply  preach  the  Gos- 
pel, not  attempting  to  establish  any  college, 
sanitarium,  or  orphanage.  Mrs.  Howie  is 
expert  in  preparing  flower-cards,  which  are 
of  the  utmost  beauty.  The  wild  flowers  of 
the  Holy  Land  when  pressed  and  dried  form 
exquisite  souvenirs  of  the  country  of  our 
Lord,  and  give  vivid  suggestions  of  its 
loveliness  in  the  season  of  bloom. 

The  country  in  which  these  missionaries 
reside  possesses  peculiar  attractions.  It 
may  at  no  distant  date  become  one  of  the 
world's  favorite  health  resorts.  As  a  sum- 
mer refuge  it  cannot  be  surpassed,  and  it  is 
not  surprising  that  from  all  parts  of  Pales- 
tine and  even  from  Egypt  people  come  to 
the  slopes  of  these  glorious  mountains  to 
escape  the  intense  heat.  For  the  most  part 
they   camp    out,    for   there    are    only   a    few 

\  hotels  or  professed  summer  resorts.     The 
strangers  bring  tents  or  erect  booths  wher- 


ever fancy  leads  them.  Many  delightful 
sites  are  freely  available  in  full  view  of  the 
serene  and  azure  waters  of  the  Mediter- 
ranean in  the  west,  and  the  glistening,  ever- 
lasting snows  of  the  Libanus  on  the  east. 

The  missionary  family  lives  in  a  stone 
bungalow  in  Shweir,  3,000  feet  above  the 
sea-level.  From  this  altitude  a  sunset  in  the 
Mediterranean  is  a  sublime  sight.  After  the 
setting  of  the  orb  of  day  the  evening  star 
hangs  like  a  jewel  in  solitary  splendor  in 
the  enamelled  setting  of  the  deepest  purple, 


DR.  GHOSN-EL-HOWIE    AND   FAMILY. 

while   the   flaming   crimson   lingers   on   the 
horizon  below.  ■ 

Dr.  Howie  has  the  advantage  of  a  vivid 
remembrance  of  the  glorious  scenery  of  his 
native  Lebanon,  for  he  became  familiar  with 
the  whole  region  before  the  unfortunate  loss 
of  his  sight.  Thus,  whenever  he  goes 
abroad  to  lecture  he  is  able  to  instruct  and 
entertain  an  audience  by  the  most  realistic 
descriptions. 

The  Association  for  the  Employment  of  the 
Industrious  Blind  in  Belfast  continues  to  do  a 
good  work.  It  enabled  the  blind  to  gain  for 
themselves  last  year  the  sum  of  £2,795  and  it 
dispensed  £311  additional  to  the  sick  and  aged. 
The  number  of  blind  and  deaf  and  dumb  em- 
ployed by  the  institution  during  the  past  twelve 
months  was  120,  of  whom  eighty-one  were  men 
and   thirty-nine   women. 


The  religious  elements  of  the  district  are 
mixed.  The  majority  of  the  native  Chris- 
tians are  Maronites.  These  are  in  com- 
munion with  the  Romish  Church,  but  have 
many  superstitions  and  customs  of  their 
own.  Of  course,  as  in  the  rest  of  Turkey, 
the  most  favored  people  are  the  Moham- 
medans. The  Druses,  a  peculiar  sect,  who 
are  the  bitter  enemies  of  the  Maronites, 
dwell  further  inland,  amongst  the  valleys  of 
the  Libanus  and  Anti-Libanus  ranges. 

A  Maronite  village  is  an  interesting  spot. 
A  visit  to  one  is  a  memorable  experience. 
When  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Howie  wish  to  repeat 
this  they  follow  the  example  of  Jacob,  send- 
ing a  present  in  advance,  which  consists  of 
twelve   pounds   of   rice,   not   to   placate   the 
people,  but  in  order  that  no  embarrassment 
may  be  caused  by  sudden  appearance  among 
them.     The  villages  are  magnifi- 
cently situated,  and  much  climb- 
ing   is    needed    to    reach    them. 
They     stand    amongst     the    pine 
groves    which     have    superseded 
the    grand    old    cedars.      Only    a 
few    hundred    of    the    latter    re- 
main.    Wild  lavender  and  heath- 
er   send    up    their    fragrance    to 
mingle     with     the     scent     of    the 
pines.     Suddenly  a  little   Maron- 
ite    church     comes     into     view. 
Near   by    is    a    house,    the    lower 
part    consisting    of    a    stable    for 
donkeys  and  cows,  with  a  cook- 
ing-place   and    tool-store.      The 
native    oven    is    a    rough,    round 
hole  in  the  clay  floor,  about  two 
feet  wide  and  a  yard  deep.     Light 
brushwood,     grass,     and    flowers 
of    the    field    are    cast    into    this 
oven    (Matt.    6:30.)      When    the 
walls  are  heated  the  thin,  wafer- 
like    loaves    are     dabbed    round 
them    and    are    quickly    cooked. 
Beautiful   vines   shade  the   doors 
of  the   house.     The   main   room 
is  long  and  dark,  but  its  tenants 
bid  the  visitor  a  thousand  welcomes.     But 
in  this  living  room  is  a  hen-house,  the  top 
of  which  is  used  as  a  table! 

The  Maronites  have  their  own  patriarch. 
Their  priests  are  married.  The  ecclesiasti- 
cal language  is  the  ancient  Syriac,  which 
was  spoken  by  Christ.  Thus,  though  they 
are  Roman  Catholics,  they  differ  from  the 
bulk  of  the  Romanists  in  many  particulars. 

BLIND  BOY  SMALLPOX  PATIENT. 


Inmate    of    the    Blind    Asylum — Wholesale 
V  ac  cln  at  Ions    Th'erfcs 

In  the  last  three  days  thirty-eight  cases 
of  smallpox  have  been  reported  to  the 
Health  Board.  The  largest  number  of 
cases  came  from  The  Bronx,  where  there 
were  fourteen  cases.  There  were  twelve 
in  Brooklyn,  nine  in  Manhattan  and  three 
in  Queens  county.  In  The  Bronx  a  nest  of 
six  cases  was  found  in  East  135th  street. 

Among  the  latest  patients  was  Benjamin 
Vogel,  5  years  old.  He  was  removed  from 
32  Siegel  street,  Brooklyn,  but  lie  was  a.n 
inmate  of  the  Blind  Asylum  at  Thirty-fourth 
street  and  Ninth  avenue.  A  number  of 
the  children  there,  Benjamin  among  them. 
were  allowed  to  go  home  to  spend  Memorial 
Day  and  the  two  succeeding  days. 

The  public  cab  in  which  young  Vogel  was 
removed  to  Brooklyn  has  been  found  and 
fumigated.  A  thorough  vaccination  will 
be  made  in  the  asylum,  and  the  homes 
of  the  children  will  also 
vaccinators. 


bevyisi 
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We   are   glad    to 
Prof    J.    E.  Ray  has 
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matter  in  raised  characters forLthe  use  of  the 
blind,  weather  prepared  by  hand  or  print- 


learn    that 


been    re- 


ed, in  single  volumes  or  in  packages, 
elected  for  another  term  01  three;  unseaieci  aruj  not  exceeding  four  pounds  in 
years  as  Principal   of   the    Ra-  wejKht,  wh.en  serit  by  public  institutions 


leigh,  N.  C,  school 

"The  Rocky  Mountain  Lead-! 
er"  is  giving  the  "Life  Sketch- 
es of  Prominent  Educators  ofi 
the  Blind."  The  first  one 
which  appeared  was  on  May  15 
setting  forth  Prof.  John  E.  Ray 
the  present  superintendent  of 
the  North  Carolinadual  School 
as  a    champion    for   the    blind, 


for  the  blind  as  a  loan/to  blind^readers,  or 
when  returned  by  the  latter  to  such  institu- 


tions.  shall  be  transmitted   in   the   United 
States  mails  free  of  postage. 

SEC.  2.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts 
repugnant  to  this  Act  are  hereby  repealed, 
and  the  Postmaster-General  shall  prescribe 
such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  ne- 
cessary to  carry  this  Act  into  effect. 
Those      interested      in     the 


as  a    champion   tor   ui      --       education  and  ral  welfare 

Prof.  Ray  was   superintendent  ^   doubtless    do_ 

of  the    Colorado   School    tor   a 


j  time.     These  life  sketches  will 
I  be  interesting  reading   and    it 
is  to  be  hoped   that    they    may 
be  continued  next  year. 


ing  their  best  to  influence  their 
state  Representatives  at  Wash- 
ington to  pass  the  bill  grant- 
ing free  postage  to  the  blind  as 
set  forth  above. 

The     government   has     very 
wisely  set  apart  a  certain  sum 


The  last  Christian  Endeavor 

prayer  meeting  for  the    school 

year  was  held  on  last  Tuesday     Q£  money  to  be  expended    each 

year  in  providing  books  for  the 
various  institutions  and  now 
comes  the  question. — How 
about  reading    matter   for   the 


evening  the  subject  being  "The 
Purpose  of  His  Coming,"  Matt. 
18,  11;  John  10,  10.  The  teacher 
of  the  Senior  Grade  was  the 
These  meetings  have 
unusually  successful 
the     year     and     have 


leader. 

been 

during 


become    one  of  the  established 


blind  after  they  leave  school 
There  canbe.no  doubt  but  that 
it  is  a  serious  drawback  for  the 
Printing  House  to  be  obliged  to 
features  of  the  school.  They  print  point  books  in  so  many 
are  open  to  all  who  care  to  different  kinds  of  characters, 
attend  and  who  care  to  keep  \^ere  one  point  system  adopted 
the  morality  of  the  school  at  a  a  ^reater  variety  of  books 
high  standard.  would  be  in  the    hands  of   the 


The  railroads  of  the  state  are 
already  begining  to  grant  the 
usual  one  and  one-fifth  rates 
for  the  annual  conventions  of 
various  organizations  of  the 
state.  This  rate  has  been 
made  the  Christian  Endeavor- 
ers  for  their  state  convention 
which  meets  at  Leadville  June 
nth  to  the  8th. 

A  large  number  are  arrang- 
ing to  visit  Leadville  at  this 
time.  The  trip  around  the 
Loop  on  Saturday  afternoon  of 


schools.  With  free  postage 
the  blind  of  the  U.  S.  might 
have  at  their  homes  some  of 
the  very  best  literature  to  read. 
Let  us  hope  and  labor  that  this 
bill  may  become  a  law. 


The  programme  for  the  clos- 
ing exercises  of  the  school 
year    is    as     follows: 

Monday  Evening,  June  2nd,  Eight  o'clock. 

1.    Chorus  

(a)  Peasant  Wedding  March,  . . .  .Sodurmann. 

(b)  "Sweet  and  Low," Van  der  Stucken 


2.     Reading  by  Touch 

Marguerite  Muir,  Roland  Farley. 
the  7th,  which  is    being    gotten       li.     Duet,  "Quoen  of  Hearts," Lichner, 

up  by  the  Leadville  Conven- 
tion committee  is  likely  to  be 
largely  attended.    The  fare  for 

the  trip  will  probably  be  less 
than  a  dollar. 


Free  Postage  for  the    Blind. 

A  bill  to  promote  the  circulation  of  read- 
ing matter  among  the  blind. 

Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House 
of  Representatives  of  the  United  States 
of  America  in  Congress  assembled.  I  hat 
books,     pampnlets,     an  J     other    reading 


Mis-es  Ethel  Dunham  and  CharUo.t   darris. 

4.  (a)    first  Lessons,  Manual  Department  — 
"Now  I  lay  me"  iu  the  Sign  Language 

Marguerite  Gajewski. 

(b)    First  Lessons,  Oral  Department 

"Now  I  lay  mo,"  recited  Orally. 
Charlie  Allen. 

5.  String  Quartette 

la)    March,  "The  Tale  of  the  Bumble  Bee," 

from  King  Dodo. 

(b)    Canaonetta,  "Felice,". .Opus.  124,  Laugsy. 

6.  Recitation  in  Signs,  "Drifting," 

Frank  C.  HortOU. 

7.  "Kinder  Symphonie,"  by  the  Brownie  Band. 

Primary  l'upd*,   Blind  Department. 

8.  Piano  Solo,  "Novelette" Opus  21,  No.  1, 

Shumann. 

\).    "An Afternoon  Rehearsal," 

Young  Ladies  from  Grammar  Qrad  i,  Blind  De- 
partment. 


Tuesda?  Afternoon,  June  3rd,  8:80  o'clock,  j 

1.  Waltz,  "Calanthe," HoUmann. 

Orchestra. 

2.  Prayer 

■i.    Oration,  '  The  Field  of  Invention," 

Frank  C.  Horton,  Denver,  Colo. 
4.    Quartette,  "Hearts  and  Flowers," 

Opus   245,    lubaiie. 

Misses  Coe  and  Cheatley  and  Messrs  Balfour, 

Cope  and  Davis. 
").    Essay, ''Cuba  Libre," 

Edna  A.  Drumm,  Denver,  Colo. 

6.  Piano  Solo,  "Polonaise," Opus  53, 

Chopin. 

7.  Oration,    Farewell  Address,  "New  Century 

Foundations," 
Frank  ii).  Severn,  Durango,  Colo. 

8.  Violin     Solo,     "Air  and  Variations  No.   6," 

,,,,.      ., Donola. 

Ralph  Davis. 

9.  Address  and  Presentation  of  Diplomas 

10.  Chorus,  "Who  Knows  what  the  Bells  Say?" 

Par  kef. 

By  the  Choir. 

11.  Benediction. 

(..'lass  Motto— "Fidelity  is  Success." 
Graduates-Deaf  Dept.— Edna  A.  Drumm  and 
Frank  C.  Horton,  Denver. 
Blind  Dept.— Frank  E.  Severn,  Durango. 
Class  Colors— Red,  White  and  Blue. 
Class  Flower— Violet. 


Blind  Chaplain    Milbnrn    of 
the     senate    was    struck   by    a 
runaway  horse    attached    to    a 
buggy  as  he   was   leaving   the 
capitol  on    May   21,   just   after  [ 
offering  the  payer  at  the   open- 
ing    of   the    session.     A    large 
toe  of  one  foot  was  cut  off   and  ' 
severly  injured.     The  accident1 
would  have  been  far  more    ser- 
ious    but   for     Mr.      Milburn's  j 
daughter,     who     pulled       him 
from  a  position  immediately  in  | 
front  of   the     runaway      horse 
as  it  was  about    to   dash    upon 
her  fath  er.  j 
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Dr.  Milburn's  Memories  of 
Twenty-ninth  Congress. 


SOLE    OFFICIAL    STILL    LIVING 


Blind  Chaplain  of  the  Senate  Began  His 
K,.Term    of    Service     in    1845— Forensic 
Giants  of  Early  American  History— Im- 
pression  Made    by   Calhoun,    Webster, 
Clay,  and  Others  of  That  Time. 


The   accident   which    recently   befell   the 

SrTA  r,r-  t;  "",  Milburn'  the  ven£aS! 
l>hnd  (  baptain  of  the   United  States  Sen- 

1       tfed  sympathy 

from  numerous   rrieh,  .  '  ,,.'rV     ' 

die  country.    To  all  Ilccs  ^      Mn_ 

I7\  !!l the,c"jw™««t  01  the  best  phys- 
ical hearth  and  he  is  looking  forward  with 
much  pleasure  to  the  time  whim  ho  will 
hf  able  to  .start  for  California,   wi  ore  hi 

VT'CtV^SPend  the  «»»«  and   fall 

Dr.    Milburn    enjoys    the    title    of    "Th« 
«*™j-*f*^ioquent,"    and   the   story   of 


t  as  Interesting  as  that  of 

t  and 

i  ,ns  who   later  in   life 

tii   in   Phila- 
.ihood  he  lost 
.    and   Of   the 
!•.    partially  determined, 

however,    to  obtain  a  thorough  education 
lit  himself  Inesa  in  life,  and 

.  ffords  a  remarkable  example 
triumph  of  a  strong  will  over  ap- 
parently insuperable  obstacles. 

"I  could  read,"  he  said  to  a  Post  re- 
porter, "but  never  with  that  flushing 
glance  which  instantly  transfers  a  word, 
a  line,  a  sentence,  from  the  page  to  the 
mind.  It  was  a  perpetuation  of  the  child's 
process,  a  letter  at  a  time,  always  spell- 
ing, never  reading  truly.  Thus,  for  more 
than  twenty  years,  with  the  shade  upon 
the  brow,  the  hand  upon  the  cheek,  the 
linger  beneath  the  eye,  to  make  an  arti- 
fioiul  pupil,  with  the  beaded  sweat  join- 
ing with  the  hot  tears  trickling  from  the 
weak  and  painful  organ  was  my  reading 
done." 

gTeat  exertions  and  studying  at  leis- 
ure moments  while  employed  as  a  clerk  in 
a«store  he  prepared  himself  for  Illinois  Col- 
lege, at  Jacksonville,  If!.,  and  left  with 
honors,  but  at  the  cost  of  bis  health.  At 
the  age  of  twenty  he  entered  the  ministry 
in  the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church,  and  in 
the  course  of  twelve  years'  itinerancy  oc- 
cupied fields  in  almost  every  part  of  the 
Union.  During  this  time  he  traveled  over 
200,000  miles  in  the  discharge  of  his  cleri- 
cal duties  and  everywhere  impressed  his 
hearers  by  the  modesty  and  amiability  of 
his  manner  and  his  extraordinary  elo- 
quence as  a  preacher  and  orator. 

Traveler  and  Writer. 

In  1845,  when  twenty-two  years  of  age, 
Dr.  Milburn  was  chosen  chaplain  to  the 
Congress  of  the  United  States  and  again 
in  1853-1850,  and  was  thus  brought  into 
intimate  relations  with  the  most  eminent 
public  men  of  the  country-  He  has  made 
a  number  of  trips  to  Europe,  and  lectured 
in  England,  Scotland,  Ireland,  Prance, 
Germany,  and  other  continental  coun- 
tries with  great  success.  He  has  also  been 
very  successful  as  an  author.  A  volume 
of  his  lectures,  under  the  title  of  the. 
"Rfie,  Ax,  and  Saddle  Bags,"  had  a  large 
sale.  He  also  published  "Ten  Tears  of 
Preacher  Life,"  the  "Pioneers  and  People 
of  tha  Mississippi  Valley,"  and  other 
works. 

In  1885  Dr.  Milburn  was  again  chosen 
chaplain  at  Washington,  and  having 
1  through  four  Congresses  was,  in 
1893,  elected  to  the  chaplaincy  of  the  Sen- 
ate, a  position  he  now  holds.  Few  living 
men  hijve  been  brought  into  friendly  rela- 
tions with  so  many  eminent  persons  at 
home  and  abroad  as  Dr.  Milburn.  Enter-j 
ing  the  Capitol  when  Daniel  Webster, 
John  C.  Cajhjun,  and  the  men  of  their 
generation  became  his  friends,  he  has 
been  brought  into  close  contact  with  near- 
ly all  their  successors,  and  has  seen  well- 
ni^n.four  generations  of  our  statesmen 
and  orators  paes  off  the  stage.  While 
abroad  he  has  been  honored  by  the  friend- 
ship of  Carlyle  and  Thackeray,  Dean 
Stanley  and  Archbishop  Trench,  Sir 
Charles  Lyell  and  Dean  Milman,  and 
many  ethers-  eminent  in  letters  and  sci- 
ence. After  hw  ministry  of  almost  sixty 
s  he  is  still  remarkably  preserved  in 
vigor  of  mind  and  body  and 
his  voice  has  retained  its  sweetness  and 
power. 

His  fund  of  reminiscences  is  apparently 
inexhaustible,  and  these  he  can  relate  in 
a  most  charming1  way,  but  those  relating 
to-  the  members  of  Congress  he  has  mat 
are  of  especial  interest,  as  he  is  believed 
to  be  the  sole  surviving  oincial  of  the 
first  Congress  with  which  he  was  connect- 
ed—the Twenty-ninth.  In-  talking  to  a 
Post  reporter  about  the  great  public  men 
lie  had  met  in  past  years,  Dr.  Milburn 
said: 

'^During  the  Twenty-ninth  Congress  the 

chair  of   the   House    of     Representatives 

was  occupied  in  an  admirable  manner  by 

John    Wesley   Davis,    of    Indiana,    and   in 

the  body  were  not  a  few  men  who   then 

lor  afterward  filled  a  large   space   in  the 

[public    eye.       The     most    illustrious    was 

ohn    Qu'incy   Adams,    sixth   President   of 

he  United  States.     He  was  an  old  man, 

>ut  was  rarely  out  of  his  seat  at  the  open- 

ng  of  the  House  every  day.  or  in  the  di- 

ine  service   on  Sunday,   for   the  hall   of 

he  House  was   then  used  as   a  national 

hurch,    the    chaplains    officiating,      it    is 

.ardly  nec.essary  to  say  that  Mr.  Adams 

lways  commanded  the  ear  of  the  whole 


House  whenever  he  spoke.  Near  him  sat 
Mr.  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  than  whom  there 
was  no  more  large-minded  statesman,  fin- 
ished orator,  courtly,  accomplished  gentle- 
man 

"Among  the  most  interesting  men  in  the 
House  was  Mr.  George  P.  Marsh,  of  Ver- 
mont, the  most  profound  and  accomplish- 
ed scholar  in  Congress,  whose  modesty 
and  kindly  manners  were  as  noteworthy 
as  his  learning.  The  redoubtable  Robert 
Toombe,   of   -  with   leonine  aspect 

and  fiery  manner,  entered  the  House  in 
this  Congress,  and  for  the  next  sixteen 
years  both  ends  of  the  Capitol  were  to  re- 
sound with  his  fierce  diatribes  and  bril- 
liant eloquence. 

"The  courtly  Henry  W.  Hilliard,  of  Ala- 
bama, was  one  of  the  most  finished  and 
pleasing  speakers  on  the  floor;  while 
Joshua  R.  Giddings,  of  Ohio,  the  Congres- 
sional wheel  horse  of  abolitionism,  was 
ever  ready  to  thunder  his  anathemas 
against  slavery. 

Some  Prominent  Democrats. 

"On  the  Democratic  side  were  Hannibal 
Hamlin,  of  Maine,  afterward  Vice  Presi- 
dent of  the  United  States,  and  Allan  G. 
Thurman,  of  Ohio,  the  brilliant  William 
Lowndes  Yancey,  of  Alabama,  almost 
without  a  peer  for  eloquence  in  the  body 
unless  it  were  found  in  Edward  Dickinson 
Baker,  of  Illinois.  Andrew  Johnson,  of 
Tennessee,  and  Jefferson  Davis,  of  Miss- 
issippi, were  also  members,  Mr.  Davis  re- 
signing to  take  command  of  a  regiment  In 
the  war  with  Mexico. 

"The  two  men  on  the  floor  in  whom  I 
took  the  liveliest  interest  were  Stephen  A. 
Douglas,  from  my  own  State,  and  Alex- 
ander H.  Stephens-,  of  Georgia,  the  first  a 
Democrat,  the  other  a  Whig.  They  had 
entered  Congress  two  years  'before,  and  by 
the  conspicuous  parts  they  played  were 
already  gaining  a  national  reputation. 
With  large  head,  broad  shoulders,  and  a 
deep  chest,  but  short  legs,  Douglas  had 
alrgady  gained  for  himself  by  indomita- 
ble pluck  and  aggressive  ways,  popular- 
some  said  demagogic— habits  and  manners 
the  title  of  the  'Little  Giant,'  and  started 
in  the  race  for  the  Presidency. 

"If  In  the  days  of  which  I  speak  you 
had  seen -Mr.  Stephens  in  his  place  in  the 
House  you  would  have  supposed  that  a 
stoop-shouldered  boy  with  unkempt  head 
and  lounging  form  had  got  into  a  seat  by 
(mistake.  When  he  rose  such  was  the  dis- 
proportion between  the  length  of  his  legs 
and  his  body  that  he  astonished  you  by 
i»jfi  height.    lie  never  weighed  100  pounds, 

and  was  so  thin  that  when  his  face  was 
repose  he  looked  almost  cadaverous,  b 
as  he  spoke  the  features  lighted  up,   b 
came  mobile,  dramatically  expressive,  1 
eyes   shone,    and   his   high-pitched,   pipii 
voice,    like    that    of    John    Randolph 
Roanoke,    penetrated    every    part    of    t 
hall  and  took  captive  every  ear.    He  w 
a   master   of   the   rules   of   the   House, 
well  as  in  the  art  of  debate;  usually  cou: 
eous  in  speech,  but  when  badgered  by 
adversary  no  man  was  more  dangerous 
the  cut  and  thrust  of  a  hand-to-hand  d 
ion.    He  never  spoke  unless  the  occ 
sion  demanded  it. 

"The  Senate  was  presided  over 
George  M.  Dallas,  of  Pennsylvania,  a 
its  chair  has  never  been  filled  by  a  m< 
urbane  and  admirable  officer.  His  fi 
person  set  off  by  a  crown  of  silver-wh 
hair,  a  florid  complexion,  and  brilliE 
eyes;  his  courtly  manners,  unruffled  se 
possession;  his  perfect  knowledge  of  t 
rules  of  order  and  procedure  of  busine 
and  absolute  impartiality  united  to 
him  for  his  high  place.  Take  this  as 
illustration,  of  his  tact:  Gen.  Ashley  a 
Mr.  Sevier  were  the  Senators  from  1 
kansas.  One  pronounced  the  name  of 
State  as  it  is  spelled  and  the  other  as  1 
legislature  afterward  fixed  it.  When  A; 
ley  arose  Mr.  Dallas  never  failed  to  r 
ognize  him  as  the  Senator  from  'Ark; 
following  his  use,  and  when  Sev 
arose  it  was  the  Senator  from  'Arkansa 
following  his  orthoepy. 

Most  Striking  Figure. 

"At  the  right  of  the  President's  ch 
on  the  Democrattic  side  sat  one  of  t 
three  men  first  sought  by  the  eye  of  t 
visitors.  He  looked  and  dressed  like 
Southern  planter,  and  at  the  first  glar. 
there  was  little  to  distinguish  him  exee 
the  marked  respect  paid  him  on  all  ham 
When  he  rose  to  speak,  which  was  r 
often,  a  silence  that  could  be  felt  rest 
on  the  chamber;  all  reading,  writing,  a 
chatting  was  suspended  as  the  somewh 
sharp  and  grating  tones  of  his  voi 
greeted  the  ear.    He  rarely  spoke  over 


hour,  but  at  the  close  you  were  exnaust 
ae   well   as  he.    There  were  no  figures 
speech,    no    efforts    at    oratory.    It   was 
r,    compact,    vivid    statement    of    t 
case.    The    argument    was    close,    logic 
ihlng.    There    was    scarcely    a    redu 
dant  word,     it   was  like  the  demonstrati 
i .,   in    Buclld. 
"Up  to  this  point  the  speech  must  ha 
been   dry,   but  for  its  intensity,   not  dei 
,.id,    therefore,    all    the   mo 
pful;    it    was  centered,    almost   call 
but  when  he  reached  his  height  of  vrsi( 
and    clothed    himself    in    prophetic    robe 
he   was  rapt,    so   were   his  hearers;   mi 
almost    forgot    to   breathe;    all    sat   ngi 
motionless;  their  eyes  caught  the  light 
his,    and    whether    they    agreed    or    dt 
agreed    with    him,    for    the    moment    1 
trans  fu.-ed      his      consciousness     throuf 
theirs,    and    they    were    his   captives. 
logical  understanding,  depth  of  convictio 
absolute    sincerity,    intensity    of    natur 
which    would    have    held    him    compose 
even    exultant    amid,   the  agonies    of    tl 
stake    and    the    lighted    fagot,    were    tl 
secrets  of  the  power  in  the  public  speec 
and   private    influence    of    John    Caldwe 
Calhoun. 

"The  second  man  your  eye  would  see 
sat  in  front  of  the  Chair  at  the  left  * 
the  main  aisle.    In  nearly  all  respects  1 
was  the  opposite  of  Mr.  Calhoun.    Ever; 
thing  about  him  was  majestic.     A  loft; 
yet  simple  manner  in  delivery,  a  crysta 
line  style,  mighty  arguments  driven  Hon 
with   the   force   of   thunderbolts,    and   a 
without  the  appearance  of  effort,  combii 
ed  with  his  other  attributes  to  make  hi 
one  of  the  orators  for  all  time.    Howevi 
insignificant  you   felt  in  the   presence   < 
such,  power,   you  rejoiced  to  be  allied   t 
it  by  the  ties  of  kith   and  kin,    and   fe 
yourself   more    a   man    for   having    heat 
on©  of  the  speeches  of  Daniel  Webster. 
"Henry  Clay,   the.  other  member  of  tl 
Senatorial  triumvirate,  as  they  were  nar 
ed,  sat  at  the  extreme  left  of  the  Chai 
and  needed  all  the  space  afforded,  by  t! 
transverse  aisle   to  give  him  room  wlu 
he  spoke.    He  was  tail  and  rather  loos 
jointed,    yet    carried    himself    with    sue 
ease,   grace,   and  dignity   that  you  forg 
the  shortcoming  of  his  build.    He  fascina 
ed  alike  men,   women,   and  children,  hi;. 
and    low,    white    and    black.      The    Wh 
masses  worshiped  him,    and     the     Bern 
crats  loved  while  they  opposed  him.  Jol 
Randolph    of  Roanoke,  who,  in  the  fren: 
of  partisan  fury,  had  heaped  the  darke 
charges    upon  him,    when    he   was    dyii 
had  himself  carried  into  the  Senate  char 
ber  that  he  might  once  more  see  and  he, 
the  magnanimous  man  against  whom   1 
had  been  so  unjust;   and  when  Mr.   Ch 
rose  to  speak  Randolph  said,  in  his  pipir 
voice:     'Raise  me  up;  let  me  see  as  we 
as   hear    the    man    among    men.'     Worr 
fail  in  the  attempt  to  convey  the  impre 
sion  made  by  Mr.  Clay;  whether  he  spol 
in  the  Senate  or  on  the  stump;   wheth 
you   heard  and  saw   him  in   the    tourn. 
ment   of   a    great  debate     or   only   shoe 
hands  with  him,  he  affected  you  as  no  oi 
else  ever  did  or  will." 
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BIHUCV^lK    

BLIND  GIRLS  TAKE 

REGENTS'  EXAMINATION 


One  Will  Try  Greek  History  and 
Geometry,  the  Other  Arith- 
metic and  Civ.cs-Both  Do 
Plain  and  Fancy  Sewing. 


Oswego,  May  31.— Miss  Mary  E. 
TVnderleith  and  Miss  Mary  A.  Rey- 
nolds both  of  this  city,  vrt*  are  stu- 
dents in  the  school  for  the  blind  at 
Batavia  are  preparing  to  take  the  Re- 
gents'   examinations.      Miss    Reynolds 


PENHMERLHTirV 


"will  try  the  Regents  in  arithmetic  and 
civics  and  Miss  Penderleith  will  try 
for  Greek  history  and  plane  geometry. 
Both  will  answer  the  questions, 
which  will  be  read  to  them,  on  a  type- 
writer on  which  they  are  very  profi- 
cient, more  so  than  many  who  have 
their  eyesight.  They  are  first  rate 
musicians  and  do  plain  and  fancy  sew- 
ing. 


i00ltam  fffmnsmpt 


FRIDAY.    JUNE    6.    1902 

Ophthalmia    in     Pwblic     Schools 

The  declaration  of  the  New  York  Board 
of  Health  that  ophthalmia,  both  acute  and 
chronic,  is  contagious  and  therefore  should 
be  guarded  against  in  the  public  schools, 
has  been  called  to  the  attention  of  the 
school  authorities  of  Boston.  Superintend- 
ent Seaver  says  that  the  health,  of  the 
school  children  is  in  the  hands  of  physi- 
cians from  the  Board  of  Health,  who  ap- 
point a  visitor  to  each  school,  a  daily 
visit  being  made  at  each  school.  In  New 
York  the  children  afflicted  with  ophthalmia 
have  been  kept  out  of  school  until  they  are 
cured,  but  here  there  have  been  so  few 
cases  that  the  situation  is  most  gratifying. 

Principal  Meserve  of  the  Bowdoin  School, 
who  has  1100  pupils  under  his  charge,  said 
he   hoped  the  matter  would  be  considered. 


vhe  South  Carolina  Institution  for  the  Deaf  and 
the  Blind  made  a  very  creditable  exhibit  at  the 
Charleston  Exposition.  It  consisted  of  samples 
of  work    from    the  various  departments  of  the 


school      The  literarv  department  had  a  display  of 

the  results  obtained  by  both  the  deaf  and  the  blind  MQQ 


rrir 


• 


I  In  his  school  there  did  not  happen  to  bo, 
according  to  the  reports,  any  case  of  oph- 
thalmia. 

A  local  optician  says  that  the  Boston  eye; 
is  healthy  and  that  the  human  eye  is  bet- 
ter, stronger  and  clearer  today  than  It  was 
a  hundred  years  ago.  "Very  true,"  he  says, 
"many  people  wear  glasses  today,  and  two 
kindergarten  children  have  recently  come 
to  me  for  glasses,  but  in  the  olden  tima 
people  had  the  same  eye  troubles  but  re- 
fused to  wear  glasses." 


boys  and  girls.  The  industrial  department  show- 
ed samples  of  work  turned  out  by  the  boys  and  the 
deafo-irls  had  some  neat  fancy  work,  painted 
china,  and  pictures,  while  the  blind  girls  had  a 
display  of  bead  work.  The  Charleston  papers 
speak  very  highly  of  the  exhibit.— Illinois^  Neiv 
Era. 

ARE     THERE      DEAF-MUTES     WHO     HAVE 

ABSOLUTELY   NEVER   EXPRESSED 

THEMSELVES  BY  SIGNS. 

MR.  WADE,  who  has  made  himself  known  to 
the  profession  by  his  benevolent  interest  in  [ 
the  blind  deaf,  has  brought  to  light  a  fact  which 
evidently  answers  the  question  in  the  negative. 
In  answer  to  a  letter  of  inquiry  the  mother  of 
Helen  Keller  informed  him  that  they  had  a  code 
of  motions  which  enable  them  to  communicate 
with  each  other. 

Mrs.  Keller  found  means  to  get  her  afflicted: 
child  to  understand,  for  example,  that  some  one' 
who  would  have  something  to  do  with  her,  was 
coming  to  her.  Helen  Keller's  case  proves  that 
nature  will  teach  all  persons  deprived  of  one 
sense  to  depend  on  another  in  trying  to  tell  their 
wants  to  others.  Deaf  children  generally  have 
been  until  the  age  of  six  to  twelve  years  at  home 
before  they  are  sent  to  school.  During  this  most 
impressible  period  of  their  lives  they  get  into  the 
habit  of  expressing  themselves  by  signs,  and 
hence  of  thinking  in  signs  or  by  mental  pictures. 
When  they  are  gathered  into  a  school,  they 
will  soon  make  a  language  of  their  own. 

Hence   offorts   to  repress  it  in  favor  of  a  much 
more  difficult  one  result  in  more  harm  than  good. 
Much  can  be  done   to   counteract    in  a  great 
measure  the  effect  of  constantly  using  the  lan- 
guage, which  they  first  learn  irom  nature. 

Such    English  as  the  pupils  are  reasonably  ex- 
pected   to  have    acquired  might  be  the  sole    me- 
dium of  communication  in  the  school-room. 

Whatever  can  be  understood  by  them  in  Eng- 
lish should  be  given  them  in  that  language. 

But  when  it  is  desired  to  impart  such  know- 
ledge as  can  be  acquired  by  the  deaf  only,  by  the 
use   of  signs,  it  is  a  mistake  not  to  use  them. 

There  is  much  knowledge  which,  if  put  early 
in  the  possession  of  the  deaf,  will  prepare  them 
to  understand  English  better  and  master  it  final- 
ly. 

A  considerable  number  of  the  children  will 
never  get  it  without  a  judicious  use  of  signs. 

Signs  are  often  mischievous  when  used  by 
teachers  who  do  not  know  them  as  well  as  their 
own  native  spoken  language. 

There  are  teachers  who  imagine  that  they  know 
the  sign  language  after  studying  it  for  a  year  or 
two,  but  they  are  sell-deceived. 

Their  interpretation  of  difficult  English  phrase- 
olog}'  by  signs  is  often  misleading  and  makes  the 
correct  understanding  of  written  language  by 
their  pupils  impossible. 

Thus  the  sign  language  suffers  in  the  hands  of 
novices. 

Unless  the  teachers  are  masters  of  signs,  it  is 
best  for  them  to  teach  by  other  methods,  in  which 
case  their  pupils  will  not  suffer  so  much. — Kelly 
Messeng.  er . 


Date 

Sarah  Thaeker  is  a  blind  girl  liv- 
ing in  Port  Payne,  Ala.,  and  she 
is  almost  constantly  in  pain,  but 
bears  it  all  with  resignation,  and  is 
glad  of  any  sunshine  sent  to  her. 
Her  only  amusement  is  reading  her 
Bible  in  raised  letters,  and  if  mem- 
bers will  write  to  her,  enclosing  post- 
age for  reply,  her  sister  will  answer 
the  letters.  Any  clothing  suitable 
for  summer  would  be  so  gratefully 
received.  Surely  some  of  my  Jew* 
isli  Messenger  members  will  try  and 
send  this  poor  girl  a  little  gift  of 
some  kind  to  help  her  bear  her  pain 
and  misery. 


$'. 
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""A  new  edition  of  "  The  Spiritual  Development 
of  St.  Paul,"  by  the  Rev.  George  Matheson, 
well  known  as  the  blind  preacher,  a  man  of 
wonderful  gifts,  has  just  been  issued  by  Thomas 
Whittaker.  The  same  publisher  announces  an 
other  contribution  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
unity,  recently  reviewed  by  the  work  of  Canon 
Henson,  in  the  form  of  a  brochure,  by  the  Rev 
Edward  M.  Skagen,  entitled  "The  Church  o| 
the  Reconstruction." 

Invitations  will  soon  be  issued  for 
the  twenty-fifth  annual  graduating 
exercises  of  the  Nebraska  Institute 
for  the  Blind  which  will  be  held  at 
the  Institution  hall,  Nebraska  City, 
during  the  first  week  in  June.  Two 
gratuates  will  be  awarded  diplomas, 
John  Rowe  from  the  musical  depart- 
ment and  William  E.  Hollabaugb, 
from  the  industrial  department. 
Gov.  E.  P.  Sayage  will  present  the 
diplomas. 


[Entered   at  the  Post  Office  in  Trenton  as  Second-class 

matter.] 
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Emma  Kubicek  is  the  name  of  a  six  years  old 
deal  and  blind  pupil  at  the  Illinois  School  for  the 
blind  and  she  is  showing  such  remarkable  pro- 
gress that  her  instructors  think  she  may  rival 
Helen  Keller.  The  New  Eta  has  an  interesting 
account  of  her  first  steps  in  entering  the  unknown 
field  of  knowledge. — I lawkeye. 
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0  EYES,  YET  THEY  SEE. 

Wdeiful    FeaJs    Performed    by    Some   of   Cleveland's 

fttmrf  Men. 


Henry  E.  Boesch,  of  35  Rutledge- 
|t,  though  totally  blind,  since  he  was 
12  years  old,  knows    many  of  the 
(owns  of  northern  Ohio  sa" 
]ie  goes  to  theia'alone  an 

ray  about  thVtr-  streets. 

>een  in  Cincinnati     alo 


avoid  objects.    Of     course,  when  a 

street  is  noisy  it  is  hard,  but  on  a 

still  day  we  are  able  to  tell  as  well 

I  where  we  are  going  as  men  with 
ell  that    sight/. 

ds  his  ]      Boesch   is   tuner  at  the     Oberlin 

e     has  .  conservatory  and  does  all  the  work 

without  I  there.    He  has  regular     clients     in 


jsing  his  way,  and  a  few  years  ago  I  Ashtabula,  Conneaut  Girard,  Pa., 
te  took  Geo.  De  Weese,  who  is  to-  j  g^f11'  ™Y™,  North  Amherst  and 
lly  blind,  to  a  convention  In  In-  in*late  years  he  has  cut  out  a 
ianapolis.  These  two  men  without  large  part  of  the  route  he  formerly 
yes  saw  better  than  many  men  in  ;  traveled.  Boesch  went  to  the  Buf- 
ull  possession  of  their  senses,  for  5  falo  exposition  and  he  says  he  saw 

the  two  never  were  lost  and  never  ;  m°re,°f  l}  Jihrouf!?  his  wife  s  ey?s 
......  .       ,  and  descriptions  than  many  people 

iame  t0  ^lef  ln  toeIr  to*™1*  about  !  who  "have  eyes  and  see  not/ 

he  city,  in  which  they  had  never 

>een  before. 

Boesch  is  an  expert  piano  tuner. 
ie  is  one  of  half  a  dozen  remark- 
ible  blind  men    .in  Cleveland  who 
ollow  the  same  profession  success- 
'ully,  but  besides  Boesch,  only  b.  R. 
3choener,  who  lives  on  Princeton-st, 
s  able  to  travel    around     unaided.  I 
The  other  tuners  who  are  blind  are  | 
lenry  Sharp  and  J.  S.  Enever,  both  | 
>f  whom  live  on  the  West-side;  Dan 
Lynn,  who  lives  on  Melrose-st,  and 
Will  Vanderwyst,  of  Meridian-st. 

"Blind  men  are,  perhaps,  a  little 
better  adapted  to  piano  tuning  than 
men  with   sight,    because   they   de- 
pend upon  their  hearing     so  much  i 
that  it  becomes  very     acute,"  says 
Boesch.    "There  is  no  sixth     sense ! 
nor  any  such  thing  as  facial  percep- ! 
tlon,  as  the  Harvard  men  tried  to 
say,  a  few  years  ago.    A  blind  man 
notices  and     hears     and     he     gets 
around.  Little  changes  in  sidewalks, 
elevations  and  depressions,     rough- 
ness   and    smoothness,   %-ees /arid 
buildings  tell  us  where  we  Anc.  '  \ 

"I  can  hear  a  tree  2C(JFfeet  awal 
The  air  waves  we  set  ln    *n|)t|o 
v.  hen  walking,  strike  objects "suc^  ;,_ 
treqs  and  fences  and  are  reflecteflJ 

waves  anjif 


OAKLAND  OFFICE, 
.  ,  _  The  Bulletin,  428  Tenth  Street. 
OAKLAND,  Ma<  31.-The  annual  mu- 
slcale  by  the  Wind  pupils  of  the  State 
Institute  for /he  Deaf  and  Dumb  and 
Blind  at  Berkeley,  will  take  place  next 
t '  riday  evenjhg  in  the  assembly  hall  at 
the  institute  The  annual  commence- 
ment exerciies  will  be  held  on  Tuesday 
afternoon,  June  10,  in  the  chapeli.  The 
program  for:  the  musicale  will  be  as  fol- 
lows: 
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Welnoticeorhear  the  air 

LINO  PUPILS 
TO 


NNUAL      MUSICALE       AT 
STATE  INSTITUTION  ON 
NEXT  FRIDAY  NIGHT. 


upt.  Saunders  of  Adult  Blind 
Home  to  Dine  His  Directors 
on  Monday  Night. 


PART    I. 
Chorus—  \  M 

rS  VLUnB  ?!"£  CoIe  AcCurrie 

b)    Three   LitSe   Birds McCurrie 

W  Grandpa's  Dencing  Lesson.  McCurrie 
Primary    Class. 

Organ  solo-Prelude- De  Berlot 

Martin'-  Clark. 
Piano  solo— Valse,   Op.  34,   No.  1 

;• \ Moszkowskl 

Miss  Helen  Haight. 

Organ  solo-Capriccio Lemaigro 

Miss  Berna  Haight,^' 

iano    solo-Spinning   Wke*fT. Bendel 

\WV;v>l,  Miss    Hazel.  Piper. 

-a^ocal    duet-The    parting Marchettl 

Miss   Masfc-tind  Miss   Mesow 

iano    solo-Serende .Schubert-Liszt 

E  ben-Cay. 
PART   II. 

Organ  solo— Wedding  Music  West 

Miss  Helen  Mesow. 
Piano    solo— Fairy    Tale,    Op.    162,    No. 

4 a:-;---- Raff 

Charles    Caceres. 
Soprano  solo — 

(a)  The  Loreley   «...   L,szt 

(b)  Chanson    Provencale Dell'Acqua 

Miss  Gussie  Mast. 

Oran  solo-"Improvisation" Jadassohn 

(Transcribed    for    the    organ   by   Clarence 
Eddy.) 
Miss  Hazel  Piper. 
Piano  solo-Caprice  Les  Phaleries 

Miss   Berna   Haight. 
Soprano   solo — 

^    (a)  Winds  in  the  Trees G    Thorna* 

i  <b>    My   Noble   Knights MeyeTeer 

Miss   Helen   Mesow 
Organ   solo— Grand    Offertory   in   G.... 

•  •  •  •  •  ■  •  ■    ■ • Batiste 

Eben    Gay. 

horus-The  Maybelle  and   the   Flow- 

.f"  "" ••■• Mendelssohn 

At  the  Home  of  the  Adult  Blind  in  Oak 
■and    next   Monday   evening   Superintend- 
ent Saunders  will  entertain  the  directors 
f  that   institution   at   dinner,    in   a 
nee  with  his  a 


&.>..-...- ::.. 
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THE  COLORADO  SCHOOL  FOR 

THE  DEAF  AND  THE  BLIND. 


©N   THE   first   page   of   our   supplement   today   we 
print  in  colors  some  photographs  of  the  School 
for  the  Deaf  and  the  Blind,  and  the  likeness  of 
its  superintendent,  Mr.  Argo;  together  with  some  account 
of  its  work,  and  the  programme  for  its  commencement 
exercises,  which  are  to  occur  during  the  next  two  days. 

This  institution  has  never  been  anything  but  a  benefU 
to  this  city;  and  under  the  present  administration  it  is 
one  of  the  institutions  in  which  we  feel  the  most  pride. 
It  is  an  honor  to  the  state,  and  we  .are  proud  of  it  as 
citizens  of  Colorado;  but  it  is  also  an  honor  to  Colorado 
Springs,  and  we  feel  a  local  pride,  as  well  as  a  state 
pride.  Mr.  Argo  has  not  only  been  a  most  efficient  prin- 
cipal of  the  school,  but  he  has  identified  himself  with 
what  is  best  in  the  life  of  the  city  to  a  remarkable  degree, 
and  has  made  hundreds  of  friends  who  are  not  especially 
interested  in  the  work  of  the  school  aside  from  his  con- 
nection with  it. 

We  are  glad  to  know  that  the  name  and  fame  of  this 
school  have  gone  abroad  in  the  land,  and  that  it  is  recog- 
nized all  over  the  United  States  as  one  of  the  most  pro- 
gressive and  successful  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
world. 


Front, 


T'cum.lNews 
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SERVICE  TO  STUDENTS 

OF  SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


Rev.  W.  B.  Holmes  Heard  by  a  Large 

Audience  at  Grace 

Church. 


Rev.  W.  B.  Holmes,  pastor  of  Grace 
Church,  yesterday  morning-  preached 
the  baccalaureate  sermon  of  the  Ten- 
nessee School  for  the  Blind  at  the 
church,  taking-  his  text  from  2  Cor.  iv. 
IS. 

Rev.  Holmes  said  that  human  life 
was  not  an  accident;  it  was  a,  rational 
design  of  God.  Life  is  worth  living  if 
we  look  upon  it  in  the  light  of  the  di- 
vine purpose  sought  to  be  accomplish- 
ed. Such  a  view  would  hold  one  in  the 
right  relation  to  worldly,  temporal 
good.  God  has  made  it  eo  that  his 
children  can  be  comfortable  and  happy 
as  well  as  pious.  In  the  acquisition  of 
worldly  good  one  should  be  careful  to 
get  only  so  much  as  he  could  use  and 
not  an  amount  that  would  master  him. 
'  The  supremacy  of  the  spiritual  and 
eternal  would  realize  for  one  ali  the 
great  ends  and  interests  which  belong 
to  life.  Spiritual  principles  and  forces 
must  be  held  supreme.  Man  must  have 
sky  as  well  as  earth,  or  he  will  surely 
fail  of  right  growth  as  trees  without 
the  sun. 

True  quality  and  excellence  of  nature 
wore  given  by  it.  Then  true  success 
and  usefulness  in  life.  A  good  life  was 
the  best  help  man  could  give  the  world. 


fe^ 
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SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  by  Pastor  of 
Grace  Church. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  of  the  Ten- 
■hool  for  the  Blind  was  delivered 
yesterday  morning  at  Grace  Church  by 
Rev.  \V.  B.  Holme-.  the  pastor.  Mr. 
Holmes  took  his  text  from  Second  Corin- 
thians-, iv;  18,  and  delivered  a  very  strong 
sermon.     Among  other  things  he  said: 

"Human    life    is      not    an      accident,    or 

chance,  arising  without  meaning  arranged 

for  no  end.     It  is  a  rational  design  of  God. 

Human    life  is   bound    to   reckon,   in   some 

with    far-reaching  Invisible   realties. 

'•Look  out   upon   life   in    the  light  ot   its 

me  design  and  believe  that  the  high 

can  be  accomplished,  and 

then  life  is  worth   living.     I  want  to  help 

von    see   how    obedience   to   this    heavenly 

vision  will   put  and   keep  yon  in  right  re- 

:    to    the    world,    and    realize    for   you 

all  tli!-  great  ends  and   interests  for  which 

your  whi  stands. 

"First    it    will    hold    you    in    right    rela- 
tion   to   worldly    temporal    good.     Unciues- 
physical   things  are   fundamental 
implishmerit      of    human    life. 
ma  He   abundant   preparation    for 
his  children   to  be  comfortable  and  happy 
pious  and   good. 
"If      temporal      things      serve     not    that 
Which    are    higher   and    enduring    then    all 
its  fascinating  promise  must  prove  elusive* 
and  soullv  disappointing.     No  young  man 
can   rightly   elect   his   life  calling  in   sim- 
im  or  thought  of  worldly  acquisition, 
were    to    mortgage    his    higher    na- 
ture to  the  lower— to  barter  the  everlast- 
ing   for   the    ephemeral.      In    the     acquisi- 
tion of  worldly  good  man  should  be  care- 
lid  to  get  only  what  he  can  use  and  mas- 
ter and  not  so  much  as  to  be  used  or  mas- 
tered   bv   it. 

"The  second  thing,  this  supremacy  of 
the  spiritual  and  eternal  will  realize  for 
vou  all  the  great  ends  and  interests 
which  belong  to  life.  Let  it  be  settled 
more  firmly  than  granite  road  bed  that 
spiritual  principles  and  forces  must  be 
held  supreme.  Till  so  held  men  are  play- 
ing at  cross-purposes  with  God.  and  the 
loftiest  and  most  preferred  adaptations 
of  their  being.  Man  must  have  sky  as 
well  as  earth  or  he  will  as  truly  fail  of 
right  growth  and  fruitage  as  trees  with- 
out sunlight.  1  must  illustrate  by  speci- 
fying  some  of  these  great  ends. 

"First  it   will   give   the  true  quality  and 

excellence   of     your   nature.      Everywhere 

and  always  the    sages    of  our  race  have 

gnized       human     personality     as     the 

test    thing    on    earth.      It    is    nature's 

highest    reach. 

"Second,  the  true  success  and  perma- 
nent usefulness  of  life.  Usefulness  is  one 
of  the  dlvinest  intentions  of  lite.  No 
manly  soul  can  respect  himself  if  of  little 
or  no  use  in  the  world.  Whatever  help 
any  man  may  give  the  world  the  best  is 
a  good  life. 

"Happiness  is  a  large  part  of  our  being 

and  aim.     It  is  a  well   known  fact  that  a 

happy    life   does    not    come   by    pursuit  of 

tiness.      If  you  make  it  the  thing  you 

live  for  it  will  flee  from  you." 

THE  SENTINEL, 


Indianapolis,  hid. 
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BLIND     ASYLUM     GRADUATES 


Commencement    Exercises    Begin   To- 
day— Two    Piano    Recitals. 


The  annual  commencement  of  the  Indi- 
ana Institution  for  the  Education  of  the 
Blind  will  be  held  on  the  first  three  days 
of  this  week.  This  morning  at  10:30 
o'clock  Miss  Clara  Etta  Caster  gives  her 
graduating  recital,  which  consists  of 
selections  from  Beethoven,  Chopin,  Grieg, 
Chaminade,  Schubert,  Mendelssohn  and 
other   classical   masters. 

Tomorrow  morning  at  the  same  hour 
another  graduating  musical  recital  will 
•  bo  given  bv  Miley  Gay  Letslnger,  who 
.will  bo  assisted  by  Miss  Nora  Keys. 
Eight  numbers  appear  on  this  program. 
Tuesday  evening  a  concert  will  be  given. 
Songs  will  be  rendered  by  the  senior 
chorus,  the  girls'  chorus  and  the  en- 
semble class,  and  vocal  and  Instrumental 
elections  will  he  given  by  individual 
singers  and  performers. 

The  commencement  exercises  proper 
will  take  place  on  Wednesday  morning. 
June  4,  at  10  o'clock.  The  program  opena 
with  a  duo  for  two  pianos,  played  t» 
Clara    Etta    Caster    and    Miley    (Jay    Let- 


singer.  The  Rev.  Joshua  Stansfleld  will 
pronounce  the  Invocation.  Six  orations 
by  members  of  the  class  follow:  "Man, 
the  Greatest  Piece  of  Work,"  by  Delia 
Plttsford;  "The  Man  of  Destiny,"  by 
Maude  Mildred  Black;  "The  Influence  of 
the  English  Commonwealth,"  by  Myrtle 
Wishard;  "Tenacity  versus  Talent,"  by 
Arminda  Maud  Garr;  "Civilization  and 
the  Church,"  by  Grace  Maiden,  and  "A 
National  Figure  at  the  Bar,"  by  George 
Elmert  Raper.  Musical  numbers  will  be 
rendered    by    Nellie    Mae    Ebersole,    Miss 

i  Schellschmidt  and  Miss  Adam. 

Governor    Durbin    will    confer    the    dl- 

;  plomas  and  the  Rev.  C.  E.  Bacon  will 
pronounce  the   benediction. 

The  board  of  trustees  for  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind 
is  composed  of  James  L.  Allen,  president; 

•John  F.  Hennessey,  treasurer,  and  Abram 
C.  Pilkenton,  secretary.  George  S.  Wilson 
is  the  superintendent  of  the  school, 
Adelaide  Carman  is  principal  of  the  musi- 
cal department  and  Titus  E.  Kenzle 
principal  of  the  literary  department. 


'^^, 
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END  OF  THE  YEAR 

AT  STATE  SCHOOL 

THE  COMMENCEMENT  EXERCISES 
HELD  THIS  AFTERNOON. 


Baccalaureate  Sermon  Delivered  by  Mr. 
ltlavon  at  the  First  Baptist  'Chnrch 
Last  Evening  —  Graduating''  Clans 
This       Year       Has      Seven      Members. 

While  the  year  at  the  State  School 
for  the-rW++wt  will  not  Officially  end  until 
Wednesday,    the    real     closing     occurred 

with    the   cornineiicenieiit    exercises   of  the 

graduating  Hasra  today. 

The  baccalaureate  sermon  was  de- 
livered at  the  First  Baptist  church  las! 
night  by  the  pastor,  ihe  Rev.  J.  H. 
Mason.  The  pupils  and  teachers  of  Ihe 
School  occupied  seats  in  the  center  ot 
the  church.  Miss  J  vie  MeacL  a  pupil 
iat  the  School,  rendered  a  violin  solo  in 
a  very  artistic  manner.  Mr.  Mason's 
text  was  the  following  verses:  "Hut 
now  we  see  through  a  mirror,  darklv; 
but  then  face  to  face:  now  I  know  'in 
part;  but  then  J  shall  know  even  as  also 
I  am  known,"  and  "Beloved,  now  are  we 
the  sons  of  God,  and  it  doth  not  vet  ap- 
pear that  we  shall  be;  but  we  know  that 
when  he  shall  appear,  we  shall  he  like 
him,  for  we  shall  see  him  as  lie  is." 
The  sermon  was  a  thoughtful  and  ef- 
fective one. 

The  usual   large  audience  attended  the 
commencement    exercises,    which    opened 
"i  the  School  chapel  at    2  o'clock  this  at 
(einoon.       There    were    seven    graduates 
this  year.      Their  names  and  the  courses 
in  which  they  were  graduated  are  as  fol- 
lows:      Joh„   Campbell    Kowler   of   Low 
ville.    literary    and    piano    tuning;    Uoyd 
J.     Kingston    of     Canton,     literary     and 
broom  making;  Elizabeth  Gertrude  Mil- 
ler   ot     Buffalo    and    Cora    Adella    Spriii" 
of   Attiea.  literary  and  (Jills'   Industrial 
department;    James    II.    Cowley   of    Koch 
ester   and    Henry    VY.    Wilcox   of    l.e    Roy 
broom     jnaking;      Margaret      Klizabet) 
Schocllel    of    Rochester.   Girls'    Indnslii 
department. 

The  programme  carried  out  was 
testing.  Of  the  graduates  Miss  Millei 
read  an  essay  on  "Savonarola;"  Mr 
Kingston  delivered  an  oration  on  "Tin 
Isthmian  Canal;"  Miss  Spring  had  a, 
essay  on  "The  Beautiful  Land"  and 
|>  casinolv    rendered    a    piano   solo.    Kind, 

'';/<;,  '  :    Allss  s<'»'oeffel   also  ,lc 

^htfully    rendered     a     piano     number 
Nehins     'Shepherds    All    ,„d    :Mai(1„ls 
«r,     and  Mr.    Fowler  gave  an  oration 
John    I'iskc.  the   Historian  and    I'hil 
The  essays  and  orations  gave 


u 


on 

osopher." 
c\  idences 


in   preparation.      The  other  numbers  on 
the  programme,  all   of  which   were  enter- 
taining,   were,    as     follows:        Overture 
•Apollo"        (Laurendeatu),       orchestra- 
organ,  "Fugue  in  B  Flat"    (Had,).  Leon 
*.    Marvin;    song,   "Marinella"    (  Randee- 
gw),      Christine      Iff.      Kiefferj      piano 
'Scherzo,"   Op.    33,    No.    3    (Jadassohn)! 
Mary    F.    Penderleith :     violin,    "March" 
)]>•  86,  No.   I    (Rati).  Ivie  M.  Mead,  ac* 
•ompanied     by     Mary     E.     Penderleith- 
•iano,  "Whims"  (Schumann)  and  "Spin- 
nig    Song"     (Mendelssohn),    Charles    A 
line;     Bridal    chorus    from    "The    Hose 
taiden"    (Cowen)    Senior  choir. 
Pupils    will    begin    leaving    for    home 
►morrow,  but  those  living  in  the  central 
ad  eastern  part  of  the  State  will   eo  in 
special   car  attached   to  the- 5^50  a.   ,n 
Mitral    train    on    Wednesday.       Profee- 
»r  rleinze  will  he  in  charge  of  the  car. 

r^!tAi>ici;FnTA"^o;A"jii'i'c'rVyA't 
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KINDERGARTNERS 


anch 


Annual   June   Fete   of   Loci 

Held  in  Overbrook. 

The  annual  meeting  and  June  fete  of 
the  Philadelphia  branch  of  the  Interna- 
tional Kindergarten  Union  was  held  at 
the  Jnstitut'on  for  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
yesterday  afternoon.       ^""i^» 

A  report  of  the  Boston,  convention  was 
read  by  the  president,  Miss  Anna  Will- 
iams.   C.    Geraldine    Grady,    of    Columbia 

University,  delivered  an  address  on  "The 
Relation  of  the  Kindergarten  to  the  Col- 
The  officers  elected  were: 
President.  Anna  W.  Williams;  vice  residents, 
Mrs.  M.  Louise  Van  Kirk. Mary  Adair;treRsurer, 
fibulae  Renshaw;  recording  secretary,  Adele 
Mackenzie:  corresponding  secretary.  Mrs. 
line  L,  Rarber;  home  secretary,  Carrie  Kuhn; 
directors,  Mrs.  Florence  Reynolds  Devlin,  Car- 
rie Benklrt,  Hildegarde  Hering,  Sarah  Raw- 
lins, Sarah  Fihle.  Anne  McDonoueh.  Zeta  TWe- 
nice  Cunfley,  Ella  Barnett,  Elizabeth  Slevin, 
Emma  Mingrus.  Lillian  Gaston  and  ai.-e  Jennie 
Hill, 


From  . 


Dai 


ACLd^cLJ^'--^^ 


- 


ieven  youDg  women  graduated  yes- 
terday from   the  Batavia  school  fori' 
ths  Mind. 


—  .-..: 
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Arkansas  Blind  School  Graduates. 

Special  Dispatch  to  the  Globe-Democrat. 

LITTLE  ROCK,  ARK.,  June  3.— The 
closing  exercises  of  the  Arkansas  sphool 
for  the  blind  were  held  at  the  institute 
chapel  to-night.  An  interesting  literary 
and  musical  programme,  arranged  by  Supt 
<>.  C.  Gray,  was  faultlessly  carried  out  by 
the  pupils.  The  graduates  in  the  tuning 
department  were  Joseph  Bard,  Luclen  Rich 
and  Oscar  Miller. 


"•    <  he    niosi    careful 


thought 
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^l^orth  Carolina  insti 


fution  for  the  Blind 


Excellent  Closing  Exercises, 

Two  Graduates— Major 

Dixon's  Address-The 

Concert-Superb 

Exhibit 


The  commencement  of  the  North  Car- 
•lino  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  most 
•uceessfully  held  yesterday,  the  gradu- 
ttlng  exercises  being  held1  at  11  a.  m., 
*nd  the  final  grand  concert  at  8  p.  m. 
Diplomas  were  awarded  yesterday 
•norning  to  two  young  men  who  have 
finished  the  course  of  studies  prescribed. 
They  were  James  J.  Marshall  of  War- 
ren county  and  Cader  G.  Cox  of  On- 
llo«-  county. 

The  graduating  exercises  were  opened 
With  an  aiuhem,  "A  Radiant  .Morn," 
keautifully  rendered  by  the  advanced 
Class.  Then  there  was  a  fervent  prayer 
fcy  Rev.  G.  T.  Adams,  pastor  of  Cen- 
tral  Methodist  church. 

An  essay  by  Mr.  James  J.  Marshall, 
A  member  of  the  graduating  class,  was 
the  next  feature.  His  subject  was 
"Imagination— A  Factor  in  .Material 
Advancement."  It  was  an  admirably 
prepared  paper,  reflecting  great  credit 
Upon  the  young  man  and  the  institution 
in  which  he  has  been  trained  with  such 
wonderful  success.  The  school  band 
Which  is  one  of  remarkable  excellence, 
1,011  -  entirely   of  blind   boys! 

rendered  Herbert's  Ameer  march,  after 
Which  Mr.  Cader  G.  Cox,  the  other 
sri"v  on  -Tone   Cul- 

a    most  excellent 
'  and  was  ai  enthusiastic  ap- 

se audience. 

Qg  rendering 

rtette   from   Florodora." 

'       primary      6lass       next      greatly 

i!le  :ll"'i'  their  rendering" 

»f   !i:  "Dutch 

'■!')";  DIXON'S  ADDRESS. 

*r  F.      Dixon,    State    auditor, 

of  the  occasion,  was 

and     delivered     the   literary 

address,  his  subject  being   "Ideals  "  He 

spoke  for  about  thirty  minutes,  pointing 

out    to    his    hearers    the    importance    of 

i   ideals     in   life     a   .1    ever 

-trivmg     toward      their     attainment   in 

-   life.     The  various  kinds  of  ideals 

|were    analyzed     and     the    want    of    an  : 

on  the  part  of  any  man  or  class 
>f  men. 

"I  don't  believe  in  people  called  san- 
■ficaUonists."  said  .Major  Dixon,  "who 
ay  that  they  are  perfect  and  do  not 
leed  to  be  better.  Whenever  a  man 
ays  that  he  is  a  sanctiticationist  I  know 
hat  he  .s  either  a  fool  of  an  idiot  I 
ave  no  faith  in  any  one  who  does  not 
spire   to     higher   and      better     thin 

very  one  shou.d  strive  to  have  better 
■  its,  bettor  vords  and  to  do  better 
eeds." 

In  sjeaking  of  heroes  of  the  world, 
Lijor  Dixon  said  that  he  who  helps 
'.hers  at  their  own   sacrifice  is  just  as 

uch  of  a  hero  as  he  who  wins  the 
lory  of  heroism  on    the   battlefield. 


In  treating  his- subject  ~in  ligh'fer"  vein 
Major  Dixon  said  that  'even  a  woman 
who  holds  her  tongue  commits  a  deed 
of  heroism.  Some  people  like  poetry. 
However,  there  is.no  need  to  play  the 
hero  by  listening  to  the  verses  of  a 
spring  poet,  but  rather  read  the  words 
of  Milton,  Shakespeare  and  others  that 
you  may  gain  a  higher  and  loftier 
ideal." 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  address, 
President  George  Alien  of  the  board  of 
trustee*,  presented  the  diplomas  to 
Messrs.  Cader  (.».  Cox  and  James  J. 
(Marshall,    the    two   graduates. 

In  presenting  the  diplomas  Mr.  Al- 
len said  that  it  has  scarcely  been  fifty 
years  since,  this  institution  was  estab- 
lished. In  that  time  a  great  change 
has  taken  place  in  the  education  of  the 
dumb    and    blind    chUty  I    this 

State.  Then,  there  was  no  mean 
education  for  the  unfortunate  child  that 
did  not  have  all  the  senses,  but  now, 
thanks  to  the  legislature  of  North  Car- 
olina, every  child,  white  or  black,  deaf 
or  dumb,  can  enter  a  State  institution 
that  not  only  provides  him  with  mental, 
moral  and  physical  development,  but 
also  teaches  him  industrial  arts  that  he 
may  be  able  to  go  out  in  the  world  and 
cope  with  his  more  fortunate  brother. 
THE   INDUSTRIAL   EXHIBIT. 

After  the  presentation  of  diplomas  the 
gymnastic  class  of  Prof.  Will  Itoyall 
gave  an  exhibition  of  physical  culture1 
in  the  gymnasium,  and  Superintei 
John  E.  J:  ty  announced  a  number  of 
distinctions  won  by  several  of  the 
students,  e  also  extended  a  pressing 
invitation  to  all  those  in  attendance 
upon  the  exercises  to  see  the  industrial 
exhibit  displayed  in  one  of  the  lower 
s  of  the  building  in  which  the  hall 
is  located.  Large  numbers  of  the  visi- 
tors spent  a  long  while  in  this  exhibit 
room  inspecting  the  work  ci 
there  and  many  were  the  '  expressions 
of  wonder  and  amazement  as  they 
looked  upon  all  manner  of  spi  <  iniens 
of  the  most  intricate  work  thoroughly 
executed,  the  workmanship,  ranking 
with  the  very  best  that  can  be  done  by 
expert  workmen  with  the  use  of  the 
faculty    of    sight,    a    I  .'.    which    the 

makers  of  tl  to   npt.posssess. 

The    specimens   of   knitted    work,    sew- 
ry    .etc.,    showed    the   most 
wonderful    excellence,    as    did    the    work 
in    the    v  iking      di  nt,      the 

brooms,      the    mattresses      and      all    the 
other    features    of    the    exhibit.       Every 
one    who      attended      the     exer« 
looked    over    the    exhibit    could    but    be 
led,    yea  lied,      at 

the    \  lount   of   work    ami  wonder- 

ful   results    being    accomplished    bj 

and       his    corps    of 
teaeb 

THE  CONCERT  LAST  NIGHT. 

At  8  o'clock  last  night  the  capacity  of 
the   I  sembl'y   hall  of  the   institU; 

•tion  was  filled  to  overflowing  with  an 
unusual  throng  of  people  gathered  to 
hear  the  grand  concert  it  was,  •  iips- 
even  the  high  record  establish  <l  by 
school  during  past  years  or  com- 
mencement   oecask); 

The    various    features    were    elegantly 

presented,      the   costumes     beins    gotten 

up    in    a   manner   appropriate   to    the   va- 

!    numbers  ed.        The    pro- 

■mme  as   rendered  follows: 


Is      (l.ampoi,      by 

Rock-a-bye       Lady        (Eu-j 

1 
National    drill.      by      I  !    culture 

-  of  girls. 

(Vflltees  (Stuart),  by   band. 
Piano       Duct— Spanish       dance       N 

kowski)',      by    George      Glass    and 

l.v  I  is. 

Pia  ..—Rustle    of    Spring    (Simi- 

lar  >.  ox. 

Chorus— Tell      Her    I    Love      Her    So 

i     . 

Piano  Trio— TJh  Tree  (Czarneyi. 

by    Karlie    Keith,    Janie    Smith,    Mamie 
:on. 

Vocal  Trio— Rise  Again,  Lad  Summer 
Sun  (Leslie),  by  Misses  Fleming,  Rob- 
inson. Poor,  Hamby,  Zachary,  Cock- 
man,  Burns,   Hai  ;i>. 

Piano    Duct   (a)    Minuet   (Mozart);    (b) 
Spanish    Dance    No.    1    (Moskowski,    by 
I,   Chester  Johnson. 

Chorus— To  Sylvia  (Schubert),  by  ad- 
vanced  oh 

Piano   Trio — Hungarian    Dances,    Nos.  | 
G.    7,   !)    ('Brahnis),    by    Misses   Fleming, 
Koonts   and   Franklin. 

Piano  Solo  (a)  An  den  Fruehling 
(Gregg);  (b)  Hexentanz  (McDowell),  by 
Mr. 

Characteristic     March — Rhode      Island 


ike  (Jolly),   by  band. 


#$ w„. 

COMMENCTENT 
EXERCISES  AT  THE 
STATE  INSTITUTE 


The  graduating  exercises  of  the  State 
Schcol  of  the  Deaf  and  Blind  are  being 
held  this  afternoon  at  the  institute.  The 
exercises  are  being  listened  to  with  a 
great  deal  of  interest  and  pleasure.  Su- 
perintendent Argo  is  proud  of  the  ap- 
pearance of  his  students  and  he  has  rea- 
son to  be. 

The  graduates  are  Frank  E.  Severn,  of 
Durango,  from  the  department  of  the 
blind,  and  Frank  C.  Horton  and  Edna 
Drumm,  of  Denver,  from  the  deaf  de- 
partment. All  the  graduates  have  re- 
ceived their  education  here  and  two  of 
them  hope  to  continue  their  studies,  at- 
tending Gallaudet  College  at  Washing- 
ton, the  only  college  for  the  deaf  in  the 
country.  Miss  Drumm  and  Mr.  Horton 
will  attend  this  school.  Mr.  Severn  ex- 
pects to  go  into  the  mercantile  business 
in  Durango.  The  graduating  class  has 
chosen  for  its  colors  red;  white  and  blue 
and  the  violet  for  the  class  flower.  The 
graduates  are  very  hopeful,  and  having 
been  lifted  from  a  state  of  dependence 
to  a  place  from  which  they  can  feel  they, 
too,  have  a  niche  in  the  world,  they  are 
independent  to  a  degree  that  is  very 
gratifying. 

Mr.  Dietrich,  in  the  absence  of  Gov- 
ernor Orman,  will  address  the  grad- 
uates and  will  give  them  their  diplomas. 
The  programme  that  is  being  given  fol- 
lows; 

Waltz— "Calanthe"   Holzmann 

By  the  Orchestra. 

Prayer  

Oration — "The  Field  of  Invention"... 
Frank  C.  Horton,  Denver,  Colo. 

Quartette — "Hearts  and  Flowers" 

.*. Opus  245,  Tobani 

Misses  Coe,  Cheatley  and  Finley,  and 
Messrs.  Balfour,  Cope  and  Davis. 

Essay — "Cuba  Libre"   

Edna  A.  Drumm,  Denver,  Colo. 
Piano  Solo— "Polonaise".. Opus  53  Chopin 
Oration  and  Farewell  Address — "New 


'0\~(0\  Century  Founda  tions  '  

Frank   E.    Severn,    Durango,    Colo. 
Violin  Solo— "Air  and  Variations,  No. 

Z" Dancla 

.  I  Ralph  Davis. 

Address  and  Presentation  of  Diplomas... 
Chorus— "Who  Knows  What  the  Bells 

Say" Parker 

By  the  Chorus; 
Benediction. 

Class  exercises  were  also  held  last  night 
one  of  the  features  being  a  farce  en- 
titled, "An  Afternoon  Rehearsal,"  which 
was  given  by  the  grammar  grade  of  the 
blind  department,  and  was  much  en- 
joyed by  the  large  audience  that  filled 
the  auditorium.  The  entire  programme 
follows: 
Chorus  . 

(a)  Peasant  Wedding  March  

Sodermann 

(b)  "Sweet  and  Low". Van  der  Stucken 
Reading  by  Touch   

Marguerite  Muir,  Roland  Farley. 

Duet— "Queen   of  Hearts" Lichner 

Misses  Ethel  Dunham  and  Charlton 
Harris. 

(a)  First  Lesson,  Manual  Department 
"Now  I  Lay  Me,"  in  the  Sign  Lan- 
guage." 

Marguerite  Gajewski. 

(b)  First  Lesson,  Oral  Department. 
"Now  I  Lay  Me,'  recited  orally. 

Charlie  Allen. 
String  Quartette  

(a)  March— "The  Tale  of  the  Bumble 
Bee" From  King  Dodo 

(b)  Canzonetta,   "Felice" 

Opus  124,  Langey 

Recitation  in  Signs,  "Drifting'' 

Frank  C.  Horton. 
"Kinder  Symphonie,"  by  the  Brownie 
Band. 
Primary  Pupils,  Blind  department. 

Piano   Solo— "Novelette" 

Opus  21,  No.  1,  Shumann 

By  Eliska  Cole. 

"An  Afternoon  Rehearsal" 

Young  Ladies  from  Grammar  Grade, 

Blind  Department. 

DRAMATIS  PERSONAE. 

Mrs.  Bryan Miss  Higby 

Phyllis  Herndon Miss  Finley 

Kitty  Vandesser Miss  Jones 

Angelique  (French  Maid)   ....Miss  Irwin 

Laura  Drexel Miss  Bantz 

Aunt  Mary  Butternut Miss  Drury 
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AT  INSTITUTE  FOR  BLIND 


EXERCISES      CLOSING      LAST 
WORK    OF    PUPILS. 


YEAR'S 


Interesting:  Concert  Given  Last  Even- 
ing-Governor Durbin  to  Give 
Diplomas    To-Day. 


To  illustrate  the  work  done  in  music  in 
the  past  year  by  the  pupils  of  the  Indiana 
Institution  for  the  Education  of  the  Blind, 
a  concert  was  given  in  the  chapel  last  even- 
j  Ing.  Since  May  23  a  number  of  recitals  have 
been  given  by  the  pupils  of  the  institute 
who  manifest  a  remarkable  mastery  of  the 
elements  of  instrumental  and  vocal  music. 
The  concert  last  evening  was  the  last  but 
one  of  the  exercises  which  will  close  the 
school  year.  This  morning  at  10:30  o'clock 
the  commencement  exercises  will  be  held, 
at  which  Governor  Durbfn  will  present  the 
diplomas  to  the  graduates. 

Attending  the  concert  was  an  audience 
of  such  size  as  to  crowd  the  eha;>el.  The 
pleasure  of  the  visitors  in  the  excellent 
performances  of  the  pupils,  most  of  whom 
were  members  of  the  advanced  grades,  was 


coresfeTheed    f"    ^^    aPPJaUSe    ™    en- 
cores   The  programme  was  as  follows- 
"Italia,  Italia,  Beloved"  rV  . 

Senior    Chorus Don>zetti 

Sonata,  Op.  27,   No.  2 


..Beethoven 
Mascheroni 

Atnhonso  Burrows'. Dubois 


"For   All    Eternn^  Martin-' 
Toccata  (Organ?  ^  Smith' 


Oliver 

Lock 

Lacome 


"May  Day    . 

Urn*   P„s„,wa,,e,   cgiH^y*%$Z 
"Song   of    the    Brook" 
"Estudiantina^"'8131  '^^ 
*  "Could   I?".       Glr,s'  Chorus:" 
"Springtide"  . .'.'.'.'. x  Tos« 

_  ,        .  Lizzie   Postl'ewa'ite e°ker 

Polonaise,   Op.   40.    No.    1..  Ph„  , 

„Armn       ,       Robert  Coleman.' Ch°Pln 

™ood-)      s"    (from   "Robin 

Ki„*  Aip'honso'Bu'rrows:"06    K°Ven 

Kindersymphonie    ....  t,„     . 

Ensemble  Class'. Ro™°erg 

Arter    the    commencement    exercise    +hf 

ing  is   the  order  of  exercises  for  V»i  w~ 

mencement:  exercises  for  the  corn- 

Music,    "Ungarische   Rhaosodie"    oi„~   * 

BSS&r. Clara  Etta  S2£t#lg»<g* 

Invocation,    Rev.    Joshua    Stansfleid 
Pitt1?onrdthe  Great6St  Pi6Ce  of  W°rV-  Delia 

Black6    Man    °f    Desti^."    Maude    Mildred 
Music,    (a)  "The    I.ivino-  ••    t    v. 

weaT^,^MUyrtTee^s^redEng]iSh   C« 
^Tenacity    vs.      Talent,''     Arminda    Maud 

Music,     "Serenade, 
schmidt. 

,  "9Jvilizatlon    and 
Maiden 


Plerne,   Miss   Schell- 

the      Church,"    Grace 

E.'merNRaPneal  FlgUre  at  the  Bar,"  George 


Raper. 
Eoerfo<ie',BUtterfly'"  La  V11^.  Nellie  May 


Illinois  School  for  the  Blind. 

Jacksonville,  111.,  June  4.— The  annual  com- 
mencement exercises  of  the  state  school  for 
the  blind  took  place  Tuesday.  The  program 
Included:  "The  Foreigner  In  the  United 
States,"  W.  H.  Peterson,  Chicago;  "Our  Mar- 
tyred Presidents,"  Lucius  S.  Richard,  Chi- 
cago; "They  Shall  Beat  Their  Swords  Into 
Plowshares,"  George  W.  Gerlach,  Chicago. 
The  other  graduates  were  F.  J.  O'Brien,  E. 
IB.  Pfeiffer,  W.  A.  Reed,  Chicago;  Miss  Ethel 
E.  Sanford,  Springfield.  Superintendent  Hall, 
•who  Is  "to  leave  tho  institution  July  1,  referred 
in  very  complimentary  terms  to  his  successor, 
Capt.  J.  H.  Freeman,  and  then  addressed  the 
graduates. 

The  Michigan  Mirror. 
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THURSDAY,  JUNE  5,  1902. 
The  first  word  that-  Helen  Keller 
learned  to  spell  was  '-doll,"  and  that 
same  word,  strange  to  say,  was  practi- 
cally the  first  our  bright  deaf-blind 
Eva  Halliday  learned  to  spell.  But  it 
did  not  take  Eva,  as  it  took  Helen,  sev- 
eral weeks  to  understand  that  every- 
thing had  a  name.  Indeed  after  Eva 
had  been  in  school  only  a  few  days,  she 
rapidly  comprehended  that  all  things 
had  a  name.  She  even  knew  that  per- 
sons had  names,  and  she  had  a  way  of 
identifying  such  and  such  a  person. 
Thus  one  of  the  teachers  who  brought 
over  a  black  cat  was  identified  by  Eva 
in  signs  as  "the  man  who  brought  me  the 
cat."  For  the  same  reason  a  young 
lady  who  took  l^va  to  the  dentist  was 
identified  by  the  signs  of  pulling  a  tooth 
out.  After  Eva  had  learned  the  sign- 
names  of  several  professors  she  ingen- 
iously invented  one  for  the  dentist,  Dr. 


Collie.     The  sign-name  she  thus  gave 
him  was  the  form  of  a  "C"  as  spelled 
in  the  finger  alphabet.     To-day    Eva 
knows    over     205      words,      including 
numerous    sentences,    most    of     which 
latter    she  constructed  herself.     Thus 
the    other    day    she    spelled     on    her 
fingers:     "Thunder      is     good."    The 
Phrase  at  once  struck  the   writer  as 
being  rather  original  and  unique,  and 
Eva    was    asked    why  she  considered 
thunder  to  be  good.     To  this  the  deaf- 
blind   girl  answered  in  signs  that  the 
thunder  made   the  rain   fall,  and  the 
rain  made  the  trees  pretty,  and  so  forth. 
—Hypatia  Boyd,  in  Wisconsin  Times. 

This  looks  pretty  good  for  Miss  Boyd 
too,  after  only  two  months  of  work. 
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NO  GRADUATES  THIS  YEAR. 

Maryland     School     For     The     Blind 

Has   Extended   Course. 

The  authorities  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  have  decided  to  make  the 
course  a  more  advanced  one,  and  as  a 
consequence  there  will  be  no  graduates 
this  year.  The  four  or  five  who  we^a 
probable  graduates  will  take  up  the.  work 
that  was  formerly  offered  to  post-gradu-| 
ate£,  and  will  receive  their  diplomas 
next  year. 

The  most  important  feature  of  the  ex- 
hibition in  June  of  th»  work  done  by  the 
blind  pupils  will  be  the  electrical  experi- 
ments in  the  physical  laboratory.  A 
compressed-air  engine  will  be  used  to 
operate  a  dynamo  which  will  furnish  the 
current  for  an  elect -ic  light.  The  pupils 
in  this  department  have  constructed  a 
water  motor  which  will  run  a  static 
electric  machine. 

The  relief  maps  of  the  pupils  will 
probably  be  of  interest,  and  fine  needle- 
work, both  hand  and  machine,  will  at- 
tract attention.  On  the  lawn  there. will 
be  pretty  figure  drills.  The  school  or- 
chestra will  play,  the  children's  chorus, 
will  sing,  and  the  older  pupils  will  render  j 
a  selection  from   "Faust." 

Oh   June  13   the   senior   class   will   hold  j 
class-day  exercises. 


Daj-s., 
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*BTT|D  VETERAN 
HAS  KICK  COMING, 


Street  Musician  Says  That  Notwith- 
standing- His  Permit  He  "Was 
Locked  Up  for  24  Hours. 

A  familiar  old  form  playing  a  little 
grind  organ  at  Liberty  and  Market 
streets,  where  the  Allegheny  cars  stop 
to  take  on  passengers,  has  been  absent 
from  his  accustomed  seat  at  the  corner 
of  the  flower  store  for  a  week  or  more, 
and  the  quaint,  melancholy  strains  of  his 
time-worn  hand  organ,  playing  a  major 
portion  of  the  time  in  most  weird  strains 
"Nearer,  My  God,  to  Thee,"  has  not  been 
drawing  attention  of  passersby,  who  have 
accustomed  themselves  to  drop  a  spare 
penny  in  the  old  man's  hat  every  evening 
ir  so. 

The  sad  sight  of  the  veteran  dressed  in 
\  worn  army  suit,  with  one  of  his  little 
3hildren  patiently  standing  by  his  side, 
waiting  to  receive  the  pennies,  caused 
nany  a  person  to  hesitate  for  a  moment 
*nd  gaze  at  the  sightless  and  helpless 
nan  with  pity.  Hut  this  familiar  sight 
,s  not  to  be  seen  at  tho  corner  any  more  '> 

One  day  last  week  hu   was  arrested  by 


George  Fetterman,   the    Blind    Musi- 
clan,  at  Liberty  and  Market. 


the  police,  who  alleged  that  he  was  vlo 
latiig  a  city  ordinance  by  playing  musi< 
in    the    streets.     The    old    soldier,    whos< 
name  is  Georga  Fetterman,  wandered  lnt< 
the   "Leader"  office  yesterday  afternoon, 
led    by    his    two    little    boys.      He    stated 
that  he  wanted  to  make  a  protest  against 
the  city  officials  who,  having  licensed  him 
to    play    his    organ    on    the    streets,    the 
license  being  good  until  October,  without 
the  least  warning  to  desist  playing,  hus- 
tled   him    off   in     a    patrol     wagon     last 
Wednesday  morning,  and  locked  him  be- 
hind the  bars  until  the  next  morning.  H^- 
says    that    he    was    discharged    only    be- 
cause he  had  the  license  and   they  could 
not  legally  hold  him.    The  old  f ellow  said : 
"I   was  locked   in   a   cell   for   almost   24 
hours,  and  when  I  asked  even  for  a  drink 
of  water,  the  man  in  charge  called  me  all 
kinds    of    names,    cursing    me    time    and 

i  again.  I  was  finally  given  a  drink  ot 
water,  but  I  have  been  sick  since.  My 
mouth  has  been  swollen  and  parched,  the 
cause,  a  physician  told  me,  originating 
from  the  water,  which  must  have  con- 
tained some  foreign  substance. 

"I  was  given  a  hearing  the  next  morn- 
ing and  told  that  should  I  be  caught  play- 
ing on  the  streets  again  I  would  be  locked 
up  for  some  time.  I  had  my  permit  which 
1  showed  them,  and  also  had  my  permis- 
sion from  the  owner  of  the  flower  store 
at  the  corner  to  play  there. 

"I  have  been  getting  a  small  pension 
for  my  disability  in  the  army  but  it  is 
not  sufficient  to  keep  my  large  family. 
Some  years  ago  I  made  application  for 
an  increase  of  pension  as  my  eyes  have 
gone  back  on  me  from  the  immediate  re- 
sults of  injuries  received  in  the  head  dur- 

j  ing  the  war. 

"These  foreign  men  and  women  are  per- 
mitted to   wander  about   the   streets  un- 

I  molested  by  the   police  playing   their  or- 

I  gans,  but  an  old  soldier  is  immediately 
locked  up." 

The  picture  accompanying  this  article 
was  taken  in  Canton,  near  McKinley's 
home,   when   the  veteran  was  in   Canton 

,  seeking  to  have  his  pension  increased  by 
the  late  President. 


THREE  GRADUATED 
AT  BLIND  SCHOOL 


Bessie  Claire  Beane  Delivers  the 

Valedictory  for  the  Class— Ad- 

^ess    to    the    Graduates. 


The  graduating  Ipxei  the  .Missouri 

i]    for   the    Blind,    at   No.   1827   Morgan 
,    took    piaci  o'clock    yesterday 

morning,   a   class   of   thi  tvrag   their 

diplomas.      Those    graduated    were:    Bessie  j 
Claire     Beane,     valedictory;    Jessie    Ad< 
Foster,       salutatory,      and      Henry      Frank  i 
Krumplemann,  all  of  St.  Louis. 
''"  iiiii.io  took  olace  In   the  chapel 


By  a  Republic   Photographer. 
BESSIE  CLAIRE    BEANE. 
Valedictorian    of     the    graduating    class    of 
the  Missouri  School  for  the  Blind. 

on  the  second  floor.  The  room  was  deco- 
rated with  potted  and  cut  flowers,  and  the 
three  graduates  sat  on  the  platform  on  the 
i  north  side  of  the  room.  Doctor  J.  N.  Holmes 
of  Piedmont,  president  of  the  board  of  man- 
agers, delivered  the.  address  to  the  grad- 
uates.. 

The  programme  opened  with  chorus  by 
the  school  and  was  followed  by  an  invoca- 
tion by  the  Reverend  W.  J.  Williamson,  the 
salutatory  and  valedictory  followed  and 
Doctor  Holmes  then  addressed  the  grad- 
uates. 

He  spoke  of  the  advantages  derived  from 
application  to  work.  Whatever  they  chose 
as  their  life  work,  to  that  they  must  con- 
stantly apply  themselves  if  satisfactory  re- 
sults are  expected.  The  diplomas  were  then 
presented  to  the  graduates. 


Clipping  From 

1902. 
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""""^•Rav.       D.      B.       Thompson,       oH 
Milt'ord,  Penn. ,    the    iM^Lj]uJtfpaf'hftr     j 
will  address  the    Goapel    Temperance 
meeting    ar    Faith    Mission    Saturday 
evening.     He  will  also    preach  Jj 

THE  WEST   VIRGINIA  TABLET 


JUNE  ?,  i902. 

The  Problem   for      April    is    out    with 
encouragement  for  the  Bill     to    Promote 
the    Hignei     Bducatiou     of    the     Blind. 
Hie  House  (Juiinnitee   ou  Education  gave 
a  hearing  on  its  merits  early  in  April,  and 
repoited   in  a  modified    lorm     favorably. 
Its  most  objectionable  feature  relating  to 
the  primary  education  of  the  blind  in   the 
District  of  Columbia  and  the    Territories 
was  eliminated,  which  will     doubtless  re 
lieve  it  liom  the  proper  objection    of  the 
schools  very  generally,  on  that    score    at 
least.      Though  entirely  without  mcaniu" 
to  be  so,  it  was  an  encroachment   ou     the 
propei  sphere  of  influence  ol  the   schools 
iu    the   States,     and,     as    the  committee  , 
stated,  its   provisions    in     this    direction 
weie    covered     by     existing     legislation, 
The  pupils  of  the  District    ol     Columbia 


are  expressly  pnnided  fcTr,     ami    a     ven 
slight    externum    ol    the    interpretation 

would  have  given  the  Territories  the 
same  advantage,  though,  as  the  letters 
quoted  on  the  subject     by     the     Prubem 

seem  lo  indicate  that  the  Statute  has  not 
lieen  .so  interpreted  heretofore.  The 
State  schools,  and  the  Territorial  govern- 
ments have  made  all  the  provision  need 
ed,  and,  though,  in  some  places  it,  has 
"<>t  been  very  successfully  applied,  the 
authority  to  do  all  that  will  be  required 
is  amply  placed  and  conferred. 

The  writer  thinks  that  Ail.  4  of  the  bi|l 
will  create  Conflicts  that  have  not  been 
sufficiently  guarded  against.  In  the 
matter  of  sharing  with  the  other  institu- 
tions thy  benefits  of  the  American  Print- 
ing House  for  the  Mind.  That  Would 
have  been  better  left  for  the  operation  <>J 
the  Act  to  Promote  the  Education,  ap- 
proved, March  3rd,  18  7:1.  It  is  always 
unsafe  to  legislate  too  much.  The  fewer 
the  woids,  geuiallj,  the  letter.  I  be- 
lieve the  friends  of  the  bill  would  help  it 
by  striking  out  the  article  altogethr. 

Article  10th    also   seems    to  he  fraught 
with  some  peril,  at    least    in  its    working, 
should  it  become   a  Uw.      It    might    have, 
been  better  to    extend  to  the    candidates  I 
for  the  aids  contempleted  in  the  bill  some 
option    iu     the    matter    of  selecting    the 
schools  in   which  they   would    pursue  the 
higher   learning.     The  commission  seem  s 
to  be  clothed    with    the   arbitrary  power 
of  placing  students    whereever  it  pleases 
It  is  much  to  be  feared  that  dissatisfaction 
will     arise    from     this     source.      If     the 
measure  is  to    become   a    law,  the  people 
who  know  howdiese  things  work  would 
do  a  service  to  the    cause    if  they   would 
aid  in  bringing  the  measure  to    the    best 
form  it  could  assume. 

The  great  boon  to  the  blind  contem- 
plated in  this  bill  cannot  fail  to  command 
the  respect  of  al!  good  men  ;  but  I  suspect 
there  are  many  who  think  with  me  that 
the  bill  is  altogether  to  long  and  comuli 

cated  in  the  machinery  by  which  it  is  to 
be  effectuated.  A  much  simpler  way 
could  have  beeu  found,  and  by  its  very 
simplicity  it  would  have  accomplished 
everything  proposed  iu  a  much  mere  satis- 
factjry  way.  Tnis  awf.il  floo  I  of  legal 
verbiage  is  dangerous.  The  worst  thing 
1  about  it.  perhaps,  is  that  no  one  is  ever 
(juite  sure  what  it  will  be  found  to  mean 
when  it  comes  before  the  interpreters  of 
i  law,  and  even    they    do  not   agiee    al 
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such  thiues. 


E  it  RATA. 


In  the  article  in  last  week's  Tablet  on 
'•Braille  Run  Mad,"  the  last  few  line* 
were  twisted  so  far  from  rr.y  meaning 
that  I  beg  to  repeat  them  here. 

"But  there  is  a  clearness  and  freshness 
and  suitableness  in  the  New  York  points 
that  puts  it  beyond  competition.  Its 
avoidance  of  the  lateral  motion  of  the 
readei's  finger  is  a  physiological  reason 
that  will  nol  be  overcome.  In  the  effort 
to  fix  the  position  of  objects  by  the 
touch  the  natural  movement  of  the  finger 
is  to  flex  and  extend,  and  not  to  swing 
frum  side-to  side.  The  height  of  the 
Braille  letter  is  the  insuperable  objection 
to  it." 
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A  Lift  For  the  Frank. 


The  lull  lor  fIt.t.  postape^on  books  for 
the  blind  had  a  hearing  l>y  the  Senate 
C'nmmitsee  on  Post-Orlices  and  Post- 
Roads  on  The  28th  ult.  with  the  happy 
lesult  that  it  will  i)e  favorably  reported 
>»fth  some  salutary  amendments.  The 
weight  limit  has  been  raised  to  ten 
pounds,  three  pounds  better  than  I  ask- 
ed in  my  presentation  of  the  subject  to 
the  Post  Master  General.  The  latter 
officer  thinks  a  more  deserving  gratuity 
eould  not  be  conferred  by  the  Govern- 
ment, ami  suggests  some  minor  amend- 
ments, which  I  suppose  received  the 
favor  of  the  committee,  though,  on 
principle,  he  cannot  give  this  class  of 
legislation  his  unqualified  approval. 
Thi  re  seems  to  be  lodged  a  very  erreat 
fear  in  the  minds  of  public  nfficers^that 
some  one  else  will  ask  the  franking 
privilege  and  plead  this  as  a  precedent 
His  kind  words  helped  the    bill    to    favor 

|  no  doubt.  The  other  amendment  provides 
asrainst  any  trespass  on  rhe    privilege    lor 

I  advertising  purposes  Senator  Elkins  is 
pushing  the  measure  with  all  his 
strength,  which  insaus  mica. 

Hess  Vox  K  \J\|oy\^- 
PURSE  FOR  MISS  GIFFEN.    1 

Friend  of  the  Blind  Will  Sow  Visit 

Brussels   Congress. 

(Special  to  The  World.) 

WASHINGTON,  June  9.— Miss  Etta 
Josselyn  Giffen,  who  has  charge  of  the 
reading  room  for  the  blind  at  the  Con- 
gressional Library,  long  has  wished  to 
attend  the  International  Congress  for 
the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind,  which  this  year  meets  at 
Brussels.  Last  year  Mrs.  Rebecca  Mc- 
Jlanes  Colfelt,  of  Philadelphia,  while 
visiting  the  library,  heard  Miss  Giffen 
casually  remark  that  she  had  been  pre- 
vented from  attending  because  of  her 
small    salary. 

Mrs.  Colfelt  said  nothing  at  the 
time,  but  a  month  ago  she  sent  jxj^s 
Giffen  $300  to  defray  her  expenses  to 
the  Congress.  Mrs.  Colfelt's  mother, 
Mrs.  McManas,  who  lives  a:  the  Hotel 
Manhattan,  New  Tork,  sent  $200.  Miss 
Giffen  also  received  $25  from  William 
Wade,,  of  Oak  Mount,  Pa.  She  will 
leave  June  21  and  expects  to  visit  the  | 
principal  schools,  libraries  and  institu- 
tions   for    the  blind    in    Europe. 
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Calvary  Cemetery  this  afternoon,  and  their 
tribute  of  early  summer  blossoms  will  be 
given  the  honored  place  on  the  grave. 

Ever  since  the  news  of  John's  death  was 
told  to  the  two  blind  boys  they  have  sor- 
rowed deeply,  and  to  the  neglect  of  their 
newspaper  customer;;.  Together  they  went 
to  a  florist's  on  Broadway  yesterday,  and 
an  hour  later  they  were  led  into  the  room 
Where  their  friend's  body  lay,  and  with 
loving  hands  they  placed  a  floral  offering 
on  the  little  casket. 

Six  months  ago  Johnnie  Marley  was  grad- 
uated from  the  Institution  for  the  Blind. 
"When  lie  was  5  years  old  an  attack  of 
spinal  meningitis  left  him  sightless,  and 
when  his  education  was  finished  he  decided 
he    would   go   to    work    selling   newspapers. 

!  Accordingly,  a  stand  was  obtained  for  him 
at  the  foot  of  the  "L"  stairway  at  Twen- 
ty-eighth street  and  Sixth  avenue.  There 
day  after  day  he  worked  early  ana  late, 
earning  enough  to  pay  his  modest  expenses 
and  a  trifle  over  to  add  to  his  small  sav- 
ings. He  became  acquainted  with  Jimmie 
Macon  and  Joe  Bayer  early  in  February, 
and  their  friendship  was  sealed  the  mo- 
ment they  learned  that  never  again  would 
they  see  the  light  of  day. 

John  lived  with  his  mother,  Mrs.  George 
White,  in  No.  309  West  Forty-second  street. 
and  e+ery  night  at  11  o'clock,  be  found  his 
way  home  unaided.  He  was  in  the  habit  of 
leaving  his  stand  in  company  with  Jimmie 
and  joe,  and  arm  in  arm  they  crossed 
Sixth  avenue,  at  Thirty-third  street,  talk- 
ing and  laughing  and  taking  no  heed  of  the 
remarks  of  interested  theatregoers. 

On  Friday  evening  the  three  boys  were  to 
meet  at  Thirty-third  street  at  S  o'clock. 
Jimmie  and  Joe  had  been  to  a  party,  and 
they  were  to  tell  John  all  about  it.  They 
met.  and,  tapping  the  pavement  with  their 

j  canes,  started  to  cross  the  street. 

|      Just  as  they  left  the  sidewalk  a  hansom. 

I  driven  by  James  Plunkitt  of  No.  4();i  East 
Thirty-fourth  street,  swune  into  Sixth  ave- 
nue.    The  shaft  of  the  vehicle  struck  John 

i  on    the    temple    and    he    died    three    hours 

i  later  in  Bellevue  Hospital.  Jimmie  and 
Joe  were  sv/ept  to  one  side  by  the  crowd 
that  gathered  after  the  accident,  and  hours 
passed  before  they  learned  what  bad  hap- 
pened to  John. 

The  boy  will  be  buried  from  the  home 
of  his  mother  and  there  will  be  no  services 
in  the  Church  of  the  Holy  Cross,  as  re- 
ported. John  was  a  member  of  the  Holy 
Cross  congregation  and  prayers  were  of- 
fered for  him  yesterday. 

In  addition  to  Johnny  and  Jim,  many 
other  newsboy  friends  will  attend  the  fun- 
eral to-day.  All  day  yesterday  newsboys 
gathered  in  groups  outside  the  house, 
where  John's  body  lay  waiting  the  last 
short  journey,  and  the  boys  spoke  in  awed 
whispers  when  they  looked  at  the  white 
ribbon  tied  on  the  door. 
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BLIND  BOYS'  TRIBUTE     , 
TO  DEAD  BOY  FRIEND 


Blind  Boys  Mourn  Companion's  Deat  iffj 

^T»n  lilillll  li"1  weeping  with  their  sight- 
less eyes  over  a  third  blind  lad,  lying  maimed 
and  dead  in  a  tiny  white  coffin,  was  the  touch- 
ing spectacle  in  West  Forty-second  street  this 
afternoon.  The  boy  in  the  coffin  was  little  John 
Morley,  the  blind  Tenderloin  newsboy,  whose 
brief  and  pathetic  life  was  ended  by  his  being 
run  over  by  a  cab  on  Sixth  avenue.  The  two 
mourners  were  his  two  little  blind  companions 
in  the  newspaper  trade,  who  had  come  to  say 
farewell  to  the  friend  they  had  never  seen  and 
who  had  never  seen  them.  "I'll  bet  Johnny  is 
happy;  he  won't  be  blind  In  heaven,"  cried  one, 
as  the  hearse  started  off  for  Calvary,  accom- 
panied by  the  two  sad  youngsters.  They  ex- 
pressed their  determination  to  become  as  rich 
as  the  late  Charles  Broadway  Rouss,  the  blind 
Broadway  merchant,  that  they  might  get 
-^nough  money  to  put  a  fine  monument  over  the 
grave. of  their  dead  little  partner.   , 


Sightless  ''Newsies"  Placed-  a  Wreath 
on  His  Coffin. 


COMMON  AFFLICTION  BOUND  THEM 


PUBLISHED  EVERY  DAY  IN  THE  YEAH, 
VOL.  0XL,  HO.  183. 


None  Was  Able  to  Seei  and   Their  Suffering         THURSDAY,  JUNE  12,   1902. ___ 
Cemented  Their  Friendship— Were  nFODlOCO      Ifll  C      DIPU 

Constant  Companions.  UtOllotO      lUlX     mUlli 


Au  a  last  token  of  th.-ir  love  for  their 
iid,  who  in  life  was  blind  like  them- 
selves, Jinn  on  and  .Joe  Bayev,  Ten- 
derloin newsbo;  rday  laid  a  wreath 
on  the  coffin  of  John  Marley,  15  years  old, 
illed  by  a  cab  01  after- 
noon, Jimmie  and  Joe  will  follow 
hea               ring  th<                    th<  Ir   ti  lend   to 


Elihu  B.  Hayes  Admires  a 
Washerwoman  More. 


DefendsState'sLawmakers 
and  Loug  Sessions. 


Clergymen  Attack  Former  to 
Have  a  Chance  to  Talk. 


It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  month- 
ly meetings  of  the  Massachusetts  Street 
Railway  Association  are  characterized 
by  oratorical  effort,  and  one  of  these 
times  was  last  evening.  To  say  that  the 
members  were  somewhat  startled  at  the 
vigorous  word^s  of  the  chief  speaker,  the 
Hon.  Elihu  B.  Hayes  of  Lynn,  is  stating 
it  mildly.  His  theme  was  '^Constructive 
Commercial  Legislation,"  but  he  cov- 
ered a  much  broader  field.  He  defended 
long  sessions  of  the  Legislature  and  de- 
nounced those  who  opposed  them, 
singled  out  the  business  man  as  the 
most  unrelenting  foe  of  the  lawmaker, 
deplored  restrictive  legislation,  opposed 
workingmen's  rates  on  the  railroads, 
denominated  the  corporation  laws  of  the 
state  as  a  disgrace  to  any  intelligent 
community,  criticised  the  mediocrity  of 
the  average  legislator,  and  said  he  had 
more  respect  for  the  man  who  swings  a 
pick  than  he 'had  for  the  heroes  of  elub 

'  life 

President  E.  C.  Foster  presided,  and 
previous  to  the  speechmaking  announced 
that  President  E.  C.  Shaw  of  the  Haver- 
hill &  Amesbury  Street  Railway  had 
extended  an  invitation  to  the  associa- 
tion to  make  Salisbury  beach  the  scene 
of  its  next  outing.  The  introduction  of 
Mr.  Hayes  followed. 

We  spend  more  than  $1,000,000  a  year 
In  an  attempt  to  collect  the  fines  for 
drunkenness,  and  there  is  not  a  case  on 
record  where  a  man  was  ever  reformed 
bv  this  system  or  the  fine  imposed  col- 
lected The  more  I  see  of  restrictive  and 
repressive  laws,  the  less  am  I  inclined 
to  believe  in  their  benefits.  It  >s  better 
far  to  help  people  by  law  than  to  devote 
our  judiciary  to  the  punishment  of 
others  who  we  think  have  committed 
crime.  The  most  effective  way  to  cure 
an  existing  evil  is  to  substitute  a  better 

thing.  .  .        ,    .  . 

My  personal  experience  has  led  me  to 
this  conclusion.  Although  I  have  re- 
ceived and  am  receiving  a  great  deal 
more  credit  than  is  actually  due  ins  for 

the  share  I  had  in  the  work  yet  I  have 
had  to  do  with  a  law  that  has  carried 
decency  and  self-respect  into  nearly 
everv  polling  precinct  in  the  Lmiteo. 
States;  with  a  law  that  enables  a  man 
to  change  his  residence  within  the  com- 
monwealth without  being  disfranchised, 
and  a  law  which  is  helping  to  provide 

g  Another'law  which  has  assisted  is  the 
establishment  of  public  libraries,  so  that 
fn  every  "own  but  two  in  the  common- 
welltlTthe  people  have  free  access  to 
e-ood  books;  and  this  law  nas  ueen 
adopted  in  16  other  states  and  I  am 
now  engaged  in  the  work  of  providing, 
bv  law  for  furnishing  reading  matter 
and  instructors  for  thej^  and  if  I 
live  a-twelve-month.  T"f eel  assured  this 
will  be  accomplished,  for  I  know  how 
Responsive  and  helpful  the  people  of 
Massachusetts  are  to  any  movement  of 
thfs  kind  when  their  attention  is  fairly 
and  intelligently  called  to  it. 

But  what  I  have  been  leading. up  to 
•ana  what  I   have  come  here  tonight  to 
loeak  about  especially,  is  the  need,  the 
Sryfng  need  in  this  state  of  constructive 
commercial  legislation.    I  had  to  do,  as 
vou    know     with    the    so-called    street 
1  railway  law  of  1898.    I  helped  draft  and 
fight    it    through    the    Legislature,    and 
have  watched  its  operations  with  great 
interest   since.      Any   one   who   will   re- 
member the  conditions  before  the  pass- 
age of  that  law,  and  compare  them  with 
those  existing  today,  will  bear  witness 
with    me   of   its    benefit.    This    was   but 
the  beginning.    Much  more  needs  to  be 
done,  but  this  law  was  in  the  right  di- 
rection  and    has    checked    and   changed 
that  perfectly  mad  and  unreasonable  on- 
slaught   that   was    being   made   against 
the    great    business    in    which   you   are 
|   engaged. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET.  JUNE  14.  [(: 

Tub  Concert  and  Exhibition. 


02. 
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■  «    aim    proper,    no 
c-ubt.      0„c  might    safely    predict 
franclnne  would  be  l<*8  abii 

-    -my    tint    the    tfovet 
granted: 


Phe  •  conspicuous     libera  lit  v    of     the 
The  time  honored  custom    in    the    de-     committee  iu  i  .    (() 

partment  of  giving  a  concert  at  the   close      ten  pounds   makes    the    i  ,  rv 

of  each  term  has  been  varied  this  year  b\       much  more  important  om   thai 
exercises   that   recognize  more    fully  the     have  hem    with    Hie   crippling   limit 
other  aspects  of  foe  schools.   Some  weeks      four' pounds,  and    I    Must    it    will    eel 
ago  the  Principal  rovited  the  teachers   of     others  rijf  * 

both  departments  to  confer  with    himself     bill  was    further   amended   by    the   co»u- 
and  one  another  on    the    subject    of    the     mitiee  with  a  vievrof  preveutii 
closing  exercises,  and    the    result     was  a     of  the  privilege  by    the    sc-hooiiTfor   a 
two  nights' entertainment  tor  the  pleasure     kind  of  advertising  purposes     which'    II 
of  the  Board  of  Regents  and    the  public,      will  commend  as    tight    and 
These    exercises     would     naturally     have 
fallen  on  the   earlier    evenings    of    next 
week;  but  the  presence  of  the  Hoard  with 
us  very  properly  suggested   the    arrange- 
ment that  was    made.     On     Wedneesdaj 
evening,  June  11  the  annual  concert  took 
place,  and  consisted  of  a  complete  opera,  , 
"Pinafore'"  by  Sir  Arthur  Sullivan       The  i 
pupils  carried  all  the  parts    with    one  or] 
two  exceptions  which    were  sustained  by  ! 
others  connected  with   the  school.     Miss! 
Wright  and  Miss  Estill    have     achieved  a 
success  that  was  remarkable,  to    say    the 
least  of  it,  and  the  pupils  covered    them- 
selves with  glory,  as  their  teachers  would 
have  me  say.     Nothing  of  the  kind     was 
ever  undertaken  here,  and  the    Principal 
laid  all  the  resources  of    the    Institution 
under  contribution  to  furnish     forth    the 
piece  iu  the  best  style  at  command.      The 
scenery  was  creditable  for    our    appoint- 
ments and  the  stage  effects  wire -(coined 
in  a  manner  so  satisfactory  tint    all     our 
good    friends    were    charmed    and      de- 
lighted. 

On  the  following  evening,  before  quite 
as  appreciative  an  audience,  the  regular 
school  exhibition  took  place.  The  effort 
was  made  to  show  to  the  public  wliat  is  so 
much  enjoyed  by  our  visitors  to  the 
school  rooms;  viz  ,  the  class  work  of  the 
daily  routine  of  school.  Short  exercises  by 
the  lower,  middle,  and  higher  classes  ot 
both  departments  were  suitably  interes- 
persed  with  music  and  some  beautiful 
physical  drills  conduced  by  Miss  Casou 
and  Miss  Fetzer.  This  feature  is  new  only 
in  our  department.  The  deaf  school  has 
repeatedly  delighted  the  audiences  on 
these  occasions  with  excellent  perform 
ance.>.  The  blind  pupils  never  participat- 
ed in  any  public  way  before.  They  were 
honored  with  two  numbers  on  the 
programme  this  time,  and  did  themselves 
and  their  teacher  much  credit. 

Ups  and    Downs  of  Frisk  Po  .  u-jk, 

MOIte    ESPECIALLY    DoWNe. 


1  should)  like  to  rtate  that  bhe  Stepney  Library 
mentioned  in  your  article  -was  started  with  400 
volumes  in  the  '*  Moon  "  type,  given  several  years 
ago  by  Sir  Charles  Eowther  to  tho  trustees  of 
the  Pe>pl©'s  Palace. — I  am,  Sir,  yours  truly, 

ADELAIDE  E.  C.  MOON. 

Hon.  Secretary,  &c.,  of  "Moon's"  Society  for 
Publishing  Books  in  "Moon's"  Type  for  the 
Blind,  104,  Queen's-road,  Brighton,  May  23. 


ECHO,     MONDAY, 
MAY     26,     1902. 


1  .  >■  Lender  is  runni  ies  of  ski 

tint  will  prove  interesting     t.w  the  profes- 
sion, and   .vortlr,  of  pres  n.      In  the 
number  preceding  the    last  it  had  a  very 
instructive  biographical  sketch  of  John  E 
Ray,  Superintendent   of  the  North    ' 
lina    School  for    the  Blind.      1  note  with 
much  gi                "'ii  that  Mr.  Ray    has  been 
eh  (  ted  to  anorl  er  three  ye;, 
friends  will  shortly  have    the  opportunity 
of  contrail               him  on  the  high  esteem 
in  h  hjch    I.                Icl    at    home,    and     he 
knows  si                       we  all  love  him    who 
-know  him  only  at  a  distance. 

The  corn  ut  number  of  Leader  has  a 
ii,,c  Sketch  ol  Bupt.  Fied.  D.  Morrison 
of  the    Mar;  School    f-ot    the    blind. 

lie  has  had  a  much  longer  service  than 
Mr.  Ray,  having  been  at  the  head  of  the 
Baltimore  School  for  the  blind  eversiuce 
IS(>4.      fie  h  i  it  the  best  years,  ami 

much    miivt.ia;)    half   of  his   useful  lit". 

DAILY   CHRONICLE, 


MAY   24,    1903. 

"  What  the    Blind    Read." 


Sijrht  for  the  Blind. 

I>r.  Java!  is  a  Paris  doctor  who  has 
been  doing  wonderful  things  of  late.  Re- 
cently he  has  explained  the  wonderful 
power  which  blind  people  have  of  know- 
ing when  they  are  avoiding  obstacles, 
as  due  to  a  sixth  sense.  Now  he  lias  con- 
tinued his  investigatione  in*©  the  ways  of 
the  blind  and  brought  into  the  question 
a  rare  metal  called  radium.  This  metal 
emits  rays  of  light  in  the  dark,  and  these 
rays,  just  like  the  X  rays,  can 


solid  bodies.  It  occurred,  therefore,  to 
the  doctor  to  see  whether  blind  people 
who  were  insensible  to  nil  other  kiiids  of 
Kgat  might  not  recognise  the  rays  of 
this  rare  metal.  Great  was  his  astonish- 
ment to  find  that  this  was  the  ease.  Of 
••curse,  many  were  insctasible  to  radium, 
just  a.s  they  were  insensible  to  everything 
else ;  but  a  considerable  proportion  re- 
cognised it  at  once.  The  only  pity  id 
that  radium  i«  r.o  seldom  found  in  the 
universe. 


A  telegram  from  Senator  Eikins  of 
4th  inst.  brin  the    bill 

for  free  postage  was  returned  by  the 
committee  and  that  consent  aas  asked 
for  its  iiui  ;:;  liate  considei  i  ion  ;  but  that 
Senator     II.  i  .-I     a     vigorous 

protest,  and    the    bii!    went    to    the    cal- 
endar, there  to    wait,    doubtless    till    the 
ton    expires,    and    poss  next 

on,  unle.  nator 

Hale  can     be  w  liter    is 

invoking  ruible  iull  ien«?e   that 

can  tie  broug  nator  to 

this  end  ;  but  as  1 
grounds  of  h 
only  iu  a  vet 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  DAILY  CHRONICLE. 

Sir, — Your  article  on  the  above  subject  has 
called  forth  some  interesting  letters  on  reading 
for  the  blind,  and  I  think  I  should  be  neglecting 
omy  duty  as  hon.  secretary  of  the  "Moon's" 
Society  were  I  to  keep  silence.  I,  however,  intend 
only  to  state  facts,  from  which  your  readers  can 
draw  their  own  conclusions. 

The  "  Moon  "  type  has  now  been  in  use  more 
than  fifty  years,  and  it  is  an  undoubted  fact  that 
it  is  as  much  needed  for  the  adult  blind  now  as 
it  was  at  the  time  of  its  invention  in  1847  by  my 
father,  the  lato  Dr.  Moon.  He  was  most  eucoessf ul 
soon  after  he  invented  his  type  in  establishing 
libraries  for  the  blind  in  many  towns  of  Great 
Britain,  and  his  simple  type  with  tbe  Braille  are 
now  the  only  systems  in  use  to  any  extent  in  this 
country. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the  adult  blind  form 
from  seventy  to  eighty  per  cent,  of  the  blind 
population,  and  thus  this  simple  type  will  always 
be  needed  for  the  large  majority  of  this  afflicted 
class. 

About  seventy  societies  have  been  formed 
throughout  the  country  for  searching  out  and 
teaching  tha  blind  to  read  at  their  own  homes 
and  lending  them  books  free  of  cost,  and  it  is 
found  that  the  "  Moon"  type  is  the  one  principally 
needed  for  this  purpose.  The  younger  Wind,  are 
sent  to  the  schools,  and  these  are  taught  the 
Braille  :ystem,  which  is  the  one  found  the  best 

|  for  educational  purposes,  and  the  only  one  that 

j  can  be  written  with.  ease. 

There  are  now  to  be  had  in  tb-j  "Moon"  type 
510  vokim-s  in  English,  and  272  in  foreign  lajo- 
guages,  and  these  numbers  are  daily  being  in- 
creased. These  books  liave  been  stereotyped  (not 
manuscript),  and  copies  can  be  supplied  at  any 
time  All  that  is  needed  is  larger  funds  from 
whioh  to  prepare  a  greater  variety  of  books      It 

TV  Jindeed  ***  a  hooa  if  «  large-hearted 
philanthropic  parson  or  persons  were  to  come  for- 
ward and  form  a  fund  from  which  the  required 
literature  could  be  given  to  the  blind  in  the 
"Moon'    and  "Braille"  systems 
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SCHOOLMASTER. 
May  24,  1902. 

The  Patience  and  Perseverance  of  tlie  Blind. 

Can  any  of  us  imagine  what  it  is  to  be  poor  and  blind  ?  It  seems 
almost  an  impossibility  for  a  blind  woman  to  earn  her  own  living. 
Let  me  introduce  you  to  two  blind  women  workers.  At  the  present 
moment  they  are  the  proud  possessors  of  a  little  room  in  one  of  the 
-Cottage  Homes  for  the  Blind.  Up  to  a  year  or  two  ago  they  paid 
house-rent  into  the  bargain,  but  as  they  said  after  a  week's  trial  in 
their  new  quarters:  "It  is  not  a  saving  after  all,  for  it  is  so, 
healthy  here,  and  so  bracing,  we  want  much  more  to  eat." 
It  is  night  as  we  mount  the  stairs,  and  dark  as  we  enter  their 
room  except  for  a  gleam  of  fire  in  the  grate.  "Oh!  wait  a 
moment,  while  I  light  the  lamp  " — says  a  pleasant  voice,  after  the 
usual  greeting.  "  The  fire  is  low,  too,"  she  added,  passing  her  hand 
perilously  near  the  bars  and  top  of  the  grate ;  "  I  have  been  ironing." 
Ironing,  and  blind !  At  one  end  of  the  room  stands  a  Griswold 
knitting  machiae,  the  means  of  livelihood  of  one  of  the  blind  workers  ; 
the  other  does  the  pressing  and  linking— i.e.,  joins  the  toe  of  the 
stocking  together  by  means  of  the  loops.  Knitters  know  this  needs 
all  their  attention  with  the  aid  of  sight,  but  fancy  doing  it  by  touch 
only.  The  knitter  works  swiftly,  and  with  as  much  certainty  as  one 
wi^h  sight.  Once  her  machine  went  wrong,  and  one  of  the  working- 
men  visitors  promised  to  put  it  right  [for  her.  He  took  it  all  to 
pieces,  but  was  unable  for  some  cause  or  other  to  put  it  together 
again  that  night.  Here  was  a  fix,  a  loss  of  one  day's  work.  "Woman's 
wit  set  to  work  to  overcome  the  difficulty,  and  in  the  end  she  put 
the  machine  together,  and  it  worked  in  capital  condition.  They  are 
•fairly  well  supplied  with  work,  but  what  spare  time  they  have  they 
ap^nd  in  reseating  cane  chairs.  Finding  a  blind  man,  who  is  also  a 
mute,  living  a  few  doors  off  with  nothing  to  do  they  set  to  work  and 
taught  him  the  re-seating  trade.  It  was  a  difficult  task,  as  we  can 
wpII  imagine — hands  teaching  hands  !  Had  these  poor  blind  workers 
been  born  in  different  circumstances  and  gifted  with  sight  what 
grand  teachers  of  children  they  would  have  made  with  all  that 
patience  and  perseverance  which  must  have  been  exercised. 

DAILY   CHBQNXCIiIfV 

MAT.  27,   1902. 

A    Plea    for    the     Blind    and    the 

Okiftled. — Mr.  Job  a  A.  Groom,  secretary  of 
the  Watercress  and  Flower  Girls'  Christian  Mis- 
sion, has  addressed  a  letter  to  us  expressing  the" 
fear  that  the  Coronation  may  distract  the  public 
mind  from  the  clainis  of  the  blind  or  crippled 
children- who  are  annually  sent  by  his  misaion  to 
spend  a  fortnight  by  the  sea.  He  therefore  asks, 
''  Will  not  some  of  your  kind-hearted  readers  help 
a-,  with  a  Coronation  gift,  so  that  our  fears  as  to 
the  means  not  being  forthcoming-  may  be  speediiy 
allayed'.'  "  Donations  may  be  sent  to  the  treasurer, 
Mr.  F.  A.  Bevanj  54,  Lombard-street,  E.C.,  or  to 
Mr.  Groom,  at  8,  Sekfordc-street,  E.G. 

^HE     YORKSHIRE     HERALD 
SATURDAY^  AY    31,    1902. 

|        THE   BUND   IN    MIDDLESBROUGH 

Cleveland  woff*    oMhfbhKl^rfJ  ^ 
road    MddWpA   and    th'hL  ^'    Mr  'T 

the  namw9  of  a 1 I  tL  hi  L         ",  in**<*rtammg 
ii*  CWnutL  of  krg^E§warSavir  ^W*1 

wukJUrSS  yeaw  io   for  2SP"**1     th^ 
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BLIND  SCHOOL  _ 

— *•-*  -  , ,  ■-«*■*— 

lored  Department  of  Institution 
Gives  an  Entertainment. 

The  annual  musical  and  literary  enter- 
tainment of  the  colored  department  of  the 
Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind  was  held 
in  the  chapel  Monday  evening.  Dr.  E.  W. 
S.  Hammond  opened  the  services  with  a 
prayer.  The  programme  consisted  of  vo- 
cal and  Instrumental  pieces,  and  each 
number  was  well  rendered. 

The  children  showed  by  their  work  the 
careful  training  they  have  received.  The 
piano  pieces  were  played  with  remarkable 
skill,  and  the  vocal  numbers  were  sweet 
and  pleasant.  The  drill  of  eight  girls  was 
very  interesting^their  movements  being 
regular  and  orderiy. 

This  department  Is  in  the  charge  of  Mrs. 
Susan  Lowe,  who  is  a  graduate  of  Fi6k 
University.  She  has  four  assistants,  two 
of  whom  are  also  graduates  of  Fisk.  The 
children  of  this  school  are  taught  indus- 
trial, household  and  fancy  work  In  addi- 
tion to  the  regular  studies. 

After  the  programme  the  Superintendent 
made  a  short  talk  and  the  parents  of  the 
pupils  were  given  an  opportunity  to  say 
something.  Several  responded  to  this  in- 
vitation. i*l 

From 


Address 


Date 


DEAF  AND   BLIND  GRADUATES. 

COLORADO  SPRINGS,  June  3.— (Spe- 
cial.)—The  commencement  exercises  of 
the  State  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
were  held  in  this  city  to-day.  Frank  C. 
Horton  and  Edna  Drumm  of  Denver,  from 
tho  deaf  department,  and  Frank  E.  Sev- 
ern of  Durango,  being-  the  graduate* 
Gov.  Orman  was  absent,  despite  his  prom- 
ise to  attend,  and  John  Dietrich,  super- 
intendent of  Colorado  Springs  schools, 
addressed  the  graduates  in  the  gove- 
rnor's absence. 


<^N»3^ 


The  Blind  School. 

The  commencement  exercises  at  the 
Mississippi  Institution  for  the  Blind  will 
take  place  next  Friday  evening,  June  6, 
in  the  institute  chapel,  and  an  interest- 
ing program  of  exercises  has  been  pre- 
pared for  the  event. 

The  session  of  the  institution  has  been 
eminently  successful,  and  the  attend- 
ance is  even  beyond  the  expectations  of 
Superintendent  W.  S.  Sims  at  the  open- 
ing of  the  session.  Much  progress  has 
been  made  by  the  pupils,  and  in  several 
instances  Superintendent  Sims  has  given 
material  aid  in  restoring  the  eyesight  of 
the  unfortunates  under  his  care. 

The  exercises  will  be  opened  with 
prayer  by  Rev.  W.  F.  Yarbrough,  pas- 
or  of  the  First  Baptist  Church,  and  the 
irincipal  address  of  the  evening  will  be 
delivered  by  Gov.  A.  H.  Longino.  A 
number  of  vocal  and  instrumental  selec- 
tions will  be  rendered,  and  at  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  program  diplomas  will  be  pi*" 
sented  to  the  graduates  by  Capt. tirJ. 
Waite,   president  of  the  board  »Ttrus- 
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BLIND 

MAKES  DISCOVER! 


HOPES  TO  REVOLUTIONIZE  MANU- 
FACTURE  OF  CEMENT. 


WORKED  MANY  YEARS  ON  IDEA. 


Prof.    Campbell,    Who    Sacrificed    His 

Eyes  for  Science,  Is  Still  Her 

Ardent  Disciple. 

Special   to   the  Post-Dispatch. 

AN  ARBOR*,  Mich.,  June  6.— A  blind 
man  Is  now  carrying  on  experiments  here 
which  he  hopes  after  years  of  patient  toil 
will  put  the  manufacture  of  cement  on  a 
scientific  basis. 

lie  is  Edward  D.  Campbell,  professor  of 
analytical   chemistry   in    the    University    of 

Michigan. 

That  ho  will  succeed  eventually  in  the 
task  ho  has  s»t  for  himself  those  who 
know  of  his  work  do  not  doubt.  They  re- 
call how  his  contributions  to  the  more  sys- 
tematic manufacture  of  steel  have  become 
famous  In  the  world  of  metaiiurgy. 

Prof.  Campbell,  to  put  it  briefly,  is  little 
short  of  a  "wonder." 

The  energy  with  which  ho  delves  into 
research  work  and  the  results  which  he 
obtains  hava  made  him  one  of  the  great 
authorities  of  his  branch  in  this  country, 
and  the  learned  scientific  papers  which  he 
presents  from  time  to  time  are  looked  upon 
with  the  utmost  respect  by  his  contempo- 

FErlfiS 

It  was  In  1886  that  he  was  graduated  from 
the  Institution  in  which  he  Is  now  In- 
structor, and,  after  four  years  of  experi- 
ence as  a  metallurgist,  he  was  appointed 
assistant  to  Prof.  Cheever  on  this  subject. 
Then,  In  1S92,  came  a  day  that  sent  a  shock 
to  the  feelings  of  all  students  and  pro- 
fessors of  the  university.  Prof.  Campbell 
was  mftking  some  original  investigations 
whan  a  combination  of  gases-,  unlooked 
for,  caused  an  explosion  that  blew  parts 
of  the  glass  apparatus  Into  his  eyes  and 
forever  robbed  him  of  his  sight.  Instead  of 
becoming  discouraged,  he  set  out  cheerfully 
at  work  to  acquire  some  kind  of  a  aivbsti- 
tute  for  that  gift  which  science  had  taken 
from  him.    He  is  totally  blind. 

He  coon  mastered  the  typewriter  that  is 
used  by  the  blind,  and  which  makes  a  per- 
foration in  paper  so  that  the  meaning  can 
be  easily  read  by  those  afflicted  In  thlb  way 
hy  the  sense  of  feeling.  He  employed  a 
private  secretary  to  read  to  him  from  jour- 
nals published  in  the  Interest  of  his  sci- 
ence, and  he  took  notes  on  his  typewriter. 
He  continued  to  Instruct  his  classes,  and  so 
valuable  were  his  opinions  that  the  year  fol- 
lowing the  sad  accident  he  was  advanced 
to  the  Junior  professorship  Qf  metallurgy. 
In  K%  ho  was  given  the-  chair  of  Junior 
professor  of  analytical  chemistry,  end  he 
is   still    acting   in   that   capacity. 

Prof.  Campbell  has  sacrificed  his  eyesight 
to  science,  and  he  Is  now  practically  sacri- 
ficing all  his  spare  time  for  the  benefit 
of  the  commercial  men  who  must  rely  upon 
science. 

His  methods  of  research,  work  are  care- 
ful. He  has  h}s  assistant  make  a  certain 
test,  under  certain  conditions.  As  it  pro- 
gresses the  assistant  reports  to  him,  and 
he  takes  notes  on  his  typewriter.  At  night 
he  runs  over  these  "perforations,"  an.d  lays 
out  work  for  the  next  day.  He  "hires 
'his  eyes"  and  does  his  own  thinking.  He 
has  one  of  the  most  remarkably  retentive 
memories  that  was  ever  known  at  Michi- 
f?an  University,  and  he  keeps  pace  with  the 
times. 

The  work  he  is  now  engaged  upon  will 
take  him  years  to  complete,  and  when  fin- 
ished he  will  have  received  but  little  re- 
muneration, other  than  the  satisfaction  of 
knowing  that  .he  has  produced  something 
of  inestimable  value  of  the  manufacturers 
of  Portland  cement,  which  has  become  one 
of  the  great  industries  of  the  country,  and 
which  Is  but  yet  in  its  infancy. 

He  has  devised  a  rotary  furnace  for  this 
purpose,  and  it  will  revolutionize  the  pres- 
ent guesswork  about  turning  out  the  pro- 
duct and  will  make  it  a  matter  of  certainty. 
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HIS  EYES  ARE  SIGHTLESS,  YET 

THEY  GLEAM  WITH  INTELLIGENCE 


■ — -»<>♦ — 


Pathetic  Story  of  Philip  McDonald,  the  Blind  Beggar  at  the  Old  French 
Market— Police  Investigated  His  Case  and  Proved  That  the 
Charges  of  Deception  Were  Entirely  Unfounded. 


PHILIP  M'DONALD,  WHOSE  EYES     AS] 

ARE  DEAD. 


"^,  YET  THEY 


The  case  of  Philip  McDonald,  the  blind 
beggar  at  the  old  French  Market,  recently 
called  to  the  attention  of  the  police,  is  re- 
plete with  pathos. 

McDonald  is  blind-blind  as  a  mole.  The 
appearance  of  his  eyes  in  no  way  indicates 
his  misfortune. 

They  are  beautiful  eyes,  large,  brown  and 
luminous. 

They  are  expressive  and  they  turn  nat- 
urally to  meet  the  gaze  of  anyone  who  ad- 
dresses the  blind  man. 

Yet  they  are  dead  eyes.  McDonald  can- 
not distinguish  the  difference  between 
night  and  day.'  Dawn,  midday  sun  and 
evening  star  are  all  the  same  to  him. 

For  a  year  he  has  stood  in  Old  French 
Market  tapping  the  pavement  with  his 
cane-always  tapping-tap-tap-tap 

I  am   blind,      reads  the   card   in   his   hat 

„ 12  °er\ltr.  tnat„  Mr  McDonald  will  never 
see  again,"  reads  a  physician's  certificate 
suspended  from  his  breast.  <-ertuica<-e 


!  The  passersby  stop  to  wonder.  Their  see 
«renp?anThii.ne  »eyes  ^earning  with  inteHi- 
fhSl %  They_  observe  that  the  eyes  follow 
their  face  when  they  speak. 

blind  man   fake!"  cry  some  Pointing  at  the 

nfTth.L  "iir er   wTas   caI,ed    t0    the   attention 
MpTW.J?£  lce-      Investigation    showed 
blind  WaS  '  ne'l-lesslv.  hopele 

♦rE^/'iT1^  Henderson,  an  expert,  who 
treated  McDonald  at  St.  Mary's  In- 
firmary shortly  after  he  became  oi'ind  de- 
clares that  he  will  never  see  again 

tit  t^"    I*°1)ldpl'p"ri    signed     ihe    end     which 
McDonald   wears   on   his   breast 
c  "The  blind  man  lives  with  his  wife  at  1114 
South  Fourth  street.     He  was   bom   in   gt 
I.ouis  40  years  ago. 

"For  mar.y  years  he  earned  $10  a  week  in 
different  glass  works,  working  as  a  *gath- 
fuer/  2Lman.wh0  thrusts  the  blowpipe  in 
the  white  hot  mass  of  molten  glars  and 
pulls  out  the  quantity  that  the  glass  blow- 
er may  need  to  shape  a  bottle.  It  Is  work 
requiring  extraordinary  judgment. 

"The  'gatherer'  must  collect  about  file- 
name quantity  of  glass  at  the  end  of  the 
pipe  each  time  to  form  a  perfect  bottle.  A 
mistake  of  an  ounce  will  spoil   the  bottl<\ 

"For   15  years  McDonald   workr-d   at   this 


\cr 


task,  earning  $10  a  week,  caring  for  his  wife 

a,"flOcV?a"sh%Tiy-M,Donald  finished  his  task 
of  facing  the  blazing  furnace  and j rtarted 
hnm".  He  bought  a  paper  to  lead,  me 
letters  seimed  blurred.  ,<„..,„,,„.<,*,  face* 
"Next  dav  he  court  not  distinguish  lace* 
across  theyPtreet.     The  day  after  he  was 

*  Medical  skill  failed  to  aid  him.  Now  he 
must  stand  in  the  market  ah  day  long  asK 
ir:g  alms  and  selling  songbooks    ^^ 


MISS  MILLARD  TO  WORK 

FOR  BLIND  CHITrBREN. 

Returned   Missionary  Will  Give  Her 
Vacation     to     Her     East     Indian 

Charges. 

Miss  Anna  L.  Millard,  who  has  been1 
for  fifteen  yens  doing  missionary  worW 
in  Bombav.  India,  returned  to  Milwau- 
kee yesterday  afternoon,  where  she  will 
spend  her  leave  of  a  year  and  a  half  at 
the  home  of  her  aunt,  Mrs.  E.  D.  Hoi  ton. 
2908  Grind  avenue.  Only  once  before} 
during  her  long  absence  has  Miss  Millard 
returned  to  her  homo  for  rest. 

For  the  past  two  years  her  work  nas 
been  in  connection  with  blind  children, 
for  whom  she  has  estaolished  a  school 
under  the  supervision  of  the  American 
hoard  of  foreign  missions.  There  is  need, 
however,  of  a  larger  institution  of  this 
kind  and  Miss  .Millard  hopes  while  at 
home  to  arouse  the  interest  of  people  in 
this  country  in  the  work  and  to  raise  a 
good  part  of  the  $20,000  needed  for  the 
new  building. 

"Of  50,000  blind  persons  in  India  less 
than  500  ore  under  instruction  in 
schools."  said  Miss  Millard,  "and  we  are 
anxious  to  txtend  that  branch  of  the 
work  as  rapidly  as  possible  in  order  tf 
place  the  unfortunates  in  a  position  to 
earn  a  luring  for  themselves.  We  teach 
them  busker  ■  -taring  and  rther  work  of 
that  .kind,  which  they  learn  rapidly.  Most 
ofjriie  blind  who  are  under  instruction  in 
bifdia  are  in  the  mission  schools.  as 
<fliere  are  no  government  institutions  for 
that  class  of  the  community. 


ibkiQ 


DEAF  AND  BLIND.  TOTS 

HOME  FOR  THE  SUMMER 


H;>|>l>>     l.lttfp    Folk    Me«\0     Parents    or 

Guardians   nt    ( lie    lienver 

Depot. 

AmoiiK  the  arrivals  at  Union  depot  yes- 
ay    morning   we>-e   this   Denver   pupils 
of  the  State  Si  hool   for  Deaf  and  Blind  .it 
.  Springs,   which    has  just   closed 
for   I  I         parents  or  guard- 

of  the  children  we-i;  present  to  meet 
them    and    tfi  me.     The  bright. 

lildren    were   evi- 

eia-ted  all  the  happi- 

of   being    home   opee   more,    and   but 

''or    their  ted    gestures   or   sightless 

ayes,    they   differed   in    no     way     from     a 

:rowd   of  ordinary  children  under  similar 

;frcumstances.       Besides     the       returning 

pupils  there  '*-ere  many  going  to 

homes  in    Wyoining  and    Nebraska. 

were   in  charge.  <*f  Prof.    Veditz,    one 

of  the  instill  the  school,   and  him- 

mute.     This  morning  another 

24  deaf  and    blind  children  is  ex- 

>  ho    will     K"     to       Malm.       a      statu 
whic  all   her  i  blind   wards 

to  Colorado  Springs  to  b<  ted.  They 

wril  I  to  Boise  City,   i 

Permeal    tfrench,  U]     rl 

of   education,    v.ho    has   come    to 
Dehver  to  escort   t.V»em  home. 
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Tj EDUCATIONAL  7 

State  Blind  Institute. 

Special  to  The  News. 

Austin,  Tex.,  June  5.— The  graduating  ex- 
ercises at  the  State  Blind  Institute  will  oc- 
cur on  Tuesday  evening  and  Wednesday 
morning  of  next  week,  and  the  programme 
will  be  more  artistic  and  interesting  than 
in  former  years.  The  blind  children  are 
unable  to  see,  but  they  are  fine  musicians, 
vocal  and  instrumental,  and  effective  de- 
claimeis.  The  students  continue  to  improve 
in  music,  and  have  made  great  strides  along 
industrial  lines  and  In  their  academic  work. 

The  graduates  are  Eudocia  Benavldgd  of 
Laredo,  Sarah  A.  Badgett  of  Abilene,  Min- 
nie Howard  of  Henrietta  and  John  Winchel 
of  Cooper,   Delta  County. 

Certificates  of  proficiency  will  he  awarded 
pupils  in  the  following  departments:  Pia 
.Minnie  Howard;  reed  organ,  Sarah  A.  Bad- 
Sett;  broom  making,  mattress  making  and 
chair  seating,  John  Adams  of  Gainesville; 
broom  making  and  chair  seating,  Paul  Win- 
ston of  Port  Worth;  university  scholarship, 
Eudocia  Benavides,  and  Governor's 'medal 
for  proficiency  in  studies  to  Jasper  Pruitt  of 
Slidell,  Wise  County. 

Tuesday  evening  there  will  be  a  musical 
programme  and  Wednesday  morning  the 
regular  commencement  exercises,  including 
the  awarding  of  diplomas  and  certificates. 
All  of  the  exercises  will  occur  at  the  insti- 
tute chapel. 


El 
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A   BLIND   COUPLE'S 


INGS. 


rook  In  Three  Cents  In  Twelve  Min. 
ntes  and  Then  Moved  On. 

The  afternoon  crush  on  Park  row  hac 
jnst  about  ended,  and  the  passing  crowds 
had  thinned  down  to  a  steady  stream 
flowing  toward  P>rooklyn  bridge  when  the 
firm  teok  a  stand  before  The  Times 
building  and  prepared  for  business.  Both 
are  blind.  He  is  a  stubby  little  man  with 
a  full  beard,  wearing  big  blue  goggles 
over  his  sightless  eyes.  He  held  in  one 
hand  a  large  tin  tobacco  box,  while  with 
the  other  he  ceaselessly  tapped  on  the 
paving  stones  with  a  long  stick.  She  also 
wears  disfiguring  blue  spectacles  and. 
standing  beside  the  man,  kept  one  hand 
on  his  arm  while  with  the  other  she  held 
out  a  small  tray,  on  which  were  a  few 
penny  sticks  of  chewing  gum. 

Neither  made  direct  appeal  to  th«  pass- 
ing throng,  but  the  tap,  tap,  tap  of  the 
blind  man's  stick  permitted  few  to  go  by 
without  a  glance  at  the  couple.  In  the 
first  minute  97  persons  had  passed.  That 
was  about  the  average,  but  five  minutes 
elapsed,  and  the  tin  box  was  still  empty 
and  the  stock  of  chewing  gum  undimin- 
ished. 

A  stout  elderly  woman  selling  news- 
papers was  the  first  person  to  accost  the 
blind  couple. 

"Evening,  pop,"  she  called  out  cheer- 
ily.    "How's  business?" 

"Slow,  slow,"  he  returned.     "How  are 
you  doing?"     But  the  news  vender  was 
gone.     The  stick  rapped   the  pavement, 
and  the  crowd  hurried  on  for  three  min- 
utes more.     Then  a  young  woman,   ap- 
parently    a     shopgirl,     halted,    searched 
through  her  purse  and  dropped  two  pen- 
nies in  the  tin  box.     Two  minutes  later 
the  firm  made  a  sale  to  a  newsboy  and 
exchanged    a    stick   of   gum   for   a   cent. 
Another  two  minutes  had  gone  when  a 
big   policeman    who    would    not    see    the 
blind  people  ordered  a  pushcart  man  to 
move  on.     There  may  have  been  a  hint 
in   the   command    for   some   one   else  to 
move;  but,  whether  or  not,  two  pairs  of 
blue  spectacles  were  turned  toward  the 
bridge,  and  the  firm's  stand  was  vacated 
while  the  stick  tapped  a  path  through  the 
crowd  up  Park  row. 

The  firm's  gross  receipts  in  12  minutes 
of  business  amounted  to  3  cents  while 
more  than  1.000  people  had  passed.— 
New  York  Times. 
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THE.  CANNOT  SEE 


Michigan's     Blind      to      Hold     a 
Unique  Meeting. 


EEUNI0N  AT  LANSING 


Will    Continue    Through  Three 
Days  This  Month. 


Banquet  at  the  Hotel  Butler  and  an 

All  Day  Experience  Meeting 

Will  be  Features. 


Lansing,  June  6.— One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting as  well  as  unique  meetings  ever 
held  in  this  state  will  be  a  reunion  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Michigan  Blind  Peo- 
ple's General  Welfare  association  in  this 
city.     The   sessions  will   be   held   at  the 
Hotel   Butler,   June   19   and   20.     The   re- 
union   is    intended    for    the    alumni    and 
senior   undergraduates    of    the    Michigan 
school  for  the  blind  graduates  of  the  de- 
partment for  the  blind  of  the  the  Deaf, 
Dumb  and  Blind  institution   which  was 
maintained  by  the  state  from  1854  to  18S0 
and  for  blind  persons  in  Michigan  gener- 
ally.     Its     objects     are    to     renew     and 
strengthen   old   associations   and   to   dis- 
cuss   questions    of    importance    to    those 
who  are  without  sight. 

A  regular  program  will  be  carried  out 
at  each  of  the  sessions  on  the  three  days, 
the  first,  on  Wednesday  afternoon,  serv- 
ing as  an  introductory.  Wednesday 
evening  a  banquet  will  be  given  at  the 
Hotel  Butler  with  R.  J.  Perry  of  Port- 
land as  toastmaster,  at  which  toasts  will 
be  responded  to  by  Henry  Cox  and  D.  S 
Pettibone  of  Grand  Rapids,  Miss  Elsie 
N.  Jenson  of  Big  Rapids,  Lew  A.  Chase 
of  Elsie,  John  J.  Foley  of  Toledo,  O.,  I 
Miss  Maude  E.  Dester  of  Berrien  Springs 
and  Harvey  A.  Fuller  of  Hillsdale. 

Thursday  morning  reports  from  offi- 
cers will  be  presented  and  Thursday 
afternoon  papers  by  A.  O.  Wilson  of 
Battle  Creek  on  "The  Industrial  Em- 
ployment of  the  Blind,"  and  by  Henry 
Soerheide  of  Olive  Center  on  "The  Pro- 
fessional and  Commercial  Employment 
of  the  Blind"  will  be  read.  Thursday 
evening  the  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Michigan  school  for  the  blind  will 
be  held.  The  two  sessions  Friday  will 
be  "experience  meetings"  at  which  dele- 
gates will  tell  of  their  methods  used  in 
working  out  their  lives  in  darkness 

The  officers  of  the  association  are- 
President,  J.  P.  Hamilton,  Battle  Creek : 
vice-president.  Miss  Margaret  Gogglns^ 
M.  S.  B.,  Lansing;  recording  secretary' 
A.  M.  Shotwell,  Concord;  corresponding 
secretary,    Miss    Minnie    V.    Dell     Flint"  I 


^.t v-i^^ci.i  j ,     uimo    j»j.L/iine     v.    well 
treasurer,  W.  S.  Bateman,  Albion. 


From. 
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BUIfb   PUPILS  GIVE   MUSICALE 

Cla^T  <J»   Five    Will    be   Graduated    on 
June  24. 
«n.     -—nflntlne  class  »*  the  School  for  the 

5S  IB.  o«  the  term   in   &   large 

E uJSTttie  selections  in  vocal  and  Instru- 
,       mmlc    were    of   special    merit    and 

SSSSSSil  Training.  Among  those  who 
,     ,.,d    wo.o    Misses    Sophia    Brady, 

SrCaM^    Stubs   and    Elizabeth 

SThe«  are  how  186  pupils  in  this  institu- 
tion  of  whom  five  will  graduate  Juno  24^>* 


CARDIFF    TIMF.S 
AND    SOUTH    WALES 

WEEKLY    NEWS, 
JUNE    7,    1902. 

Making  the  Blind  to  See. 

Certain  other  experiments  conducted  with  this 
motal    radinm    in    Paris  are  of  great  interest  in 
\iew  of  the  possibility  of  the  future  that  by  some 
application    or    other  of  light  waves  such  as  are 
produced  by  the  metal  sight  may  be  restored  to 
the    blind.        I    repeat    this     is'    a,    possibility, 
although  my  readers  must  not  think  for  a  moment 
that    I   am    advancing    it  as  a  near  probability. 
Experiments    in     Paris      were      conducted     as 
follows  :— The  waves  of    light    proceeding    from 
the    metal    were    appreciated    by   blind  persons 
in   whom   the  retina  of  the  eye  was  healthy.     In 
case6    where    the    front  part  of  the  eye  bad  been 
rendered    opaque    and    dense  through  neglect  in 
infancy    a    similar     result    was    produced,    the 
patient    was    perfectly    conscious  of  the  percep- 
tion   of    light.     In  this  latter  case  the  blindness 
arose  merely  from  the  fact    that    the    apparatus 
of    the    eye    in    front    of    the    retina   had  been 
destroyed.      Blindness    no    doubt  depends  on  a 
great  variety  of  different  causes,  but  the  science 
of    the  future   may  hold  within  its  grasp  as  one 
of  its  triumphs  that  of  giving  to  blind  persons  a 
power   of   observation    of    objects    aided  by  th 
external    light    waves    which   may  be    given  o 
from  radium  orsubstancesallied  in  nature  to  thi 
canons  metal. 

MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
^SATURDAY,    JUNE   7,    1902. 
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CORONATION-DAY    AND    THE    BUND. 

^  To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 
Sir,— The   city    of   Manchester    appears    intent    on 
I  observing   the   coming    celebration    with   fitting    eclat 
and   the   fullest   measure    of   liberality   and   good-will. 
The  City  Fathers  will  have  no  cause  to  regret  their 
timely  liberality  on  this  occasion.      I  see  there  is  tea 
for  6,000  old  people;    all  school  children  are  provided 
for,  and  the  deaf  and  dumb  are  to  have  a  treat  of 
some  kind.      But  I  look  in  vain  down  the  list  to  see 
if  there  is  any  provision  for   the   blind    of  our  city 
All  appear  to  have  been  remembered  but  them.   Some 
few  might  come   in  for  the  old  folks'  tea,   but  not 
r-any;   elementary  day  schools  and  Sunday  schools  of 
all  denominations  will  have  none  of  them.       These 

withtt    ^US   ^The^eke^a^    ^ 

o£tyf'orroLn  thei  sSotwssiBkof  the  dty  they, are 

authorities  wouH  hlJL  ?£  1  ink  our  Benero"s   local 

ie  H,Tiu      l       y-  a  reminder  is  needed  to  give 

he evenS"  Vt  Vur  "  *!*   '^   Unities?   The 

f  the   blind °'m!      '  '  "SU3lJ  Pe,riodi°al  reunion,   many 

»b  the!  alon?  -f  S?*?"^  th™Ives   disappointed 
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PRETTY  BUND  GIRL 

IS  A  SWEET  SINGER 


w- 


-• 


OAKLAND  OFFICE, 
The  Bulletin,  428  Tenth  Street. 
OAKLAND,  June  6.— One  of  the  most 
accomplished  girls  among  the  blind  pu- 
pils of-the  State  Institution  for  the  Deaf 
and  Dumb  and  Blind,  who  give  their  an- 
nual concert  at  the  Assembly  Hall  in 
Berkeley  this  evening-,  is  Miss  Helen  Ma- 


sow,  the  16-year-old  daughter  of  Frank 
H.  Masow,  the  contractor,  residing  at  Col- 
lege avenue  and  Stuart  street,  in  the  uni- 
versity town.  This  blind  girl  possesses  a 
soprano  voice  of  rare  sweetness  and  vol- 
ume, and  despite  that  she  is  deprived  of 
her  sight  she  is  an  expert  on  the  bicycle, 
and  has.  on  several  occasions  ridden  from 
Berkeley,  accompanied,  of  course,  by  a 
friend,  to  Los  Gatos.  To  her  love  for 
athletic  exercise  may  in  part  be  attrib- 
uted her  cheerfulness.  At  the  concert  to- 
night Miss  Masow  is  on  the  program  for 
a  piano  solo,  an  organ  solo;  a  vocal  duet, 
"The  Parting,"  which  she  will  sing  with 
Miss  Gussie  Mast,  another  talented  blind 
girl;  and  two  soprano  solos,  "Winds  in  the 
Trees"  (G.  Thomas)  and  "My  Noble 
Knights"   (Meyerbeer). 

Among  the  others  to  perform  are  Mar- 
tin Clark,  Miss  Berna  Haight.  Miss  Hazel 
Piper,  Eben  Gj^rfHwfc-sCJjarles  Caceres. 
Admission,  as  usual,  will  beT>jtJnvitation. 


the   hope   that   something    .nay    yet    be    A 

benefit  of  these  people  I  ha\e  venfirej  7fe  £*  the 

letter.— Yours,  &c.  ty'    I     n       ^  thif 

+i.P  w-~iA11-„i,lforniation    concerning    tue  '  co^n*™*- 
the  blind  will  be  gladly  supplied  byVe  hon  "^i1    of 
Miss  Heywood,  Claremont,  Pendleton  Secretary 


From, 


THE  '  BRISTOL "  TIMES    AND    MIEROR, 


The  Wisconsin  School  for    the  Blind. 

Prof.  A.  J.  Hutton,  superintendent  of 
the  Wisconsin  School  for  the  Blind,  at 
Janesville,  contributes  an  interesting  ar- 
ticle on  the  purposes  of  that  institution 
to  the  June  issue  of  the  Municipality. 
He  says: 

The  {School  for  the  Blind  is  a  purely 
educational  institution.  It  is  not  a  home; 
it  is  not  a  reformatory.  It  is  possible 
some  industrial  home  should  be  provid- 
ed by  the  state  for  blind  adults  having  no 
relatives  or  friends,  but  the  School  for 
the  Blind  exists  for  quite  a  different  pur- 
pose. The  school  is  for  the  blind — for 
those  who  are  totally  blind — that  is,  blind 
in  the  ordinary  dictionary  meaning  of  the 
.  term,  and  also,  for  those  who  have  such 
defective  sight  that  they  cannot  pursue 
their  studies  in  the  common  schools,  it 
does  not  seem  to  be  generally  known 
that  this  latter  class  of  children  may 
outer  the  school.  I  wish  to  emphasize 
the  fact  that  they  may.  It  is  a  school 
for  the  blind  within  the  meaning  of  the 
word  blind  thus  liberally  interpreted,  but 
not  for  all  the  blind.  It  is  not  a  school 
for  feeble-minded  children.  It  is  not  a 
school  for  children  of  confirmed  immoral 
character.  It  is  not  a  school  for  chil- 
dren suffering  from  contagious  diseases. 
It  is  not  at  present,  but  it  ought  to  be, 
a  school  for  deaf  blind  children,  other- 
wise  eligible. 

Regarding  the  system  of  instruction, 
Prof.    Hutton    says : 

In  order  to  accomplish  the  purposes  of 
the  school  as  stated  in  the  statute,  it  is, 
organized  into  three  main  departments. 
The  literary  department  has  the  usual 
eijrht  grades  of  primary  and  grammar 
school  work  in  the  ordinary  common 
school  branches.    The  high  school  has  a 

course  of  four  years  quite  similar  to  the 
courses  prescribed  by  the  state  superin- 
tendent for  the  free  high  schools  with 
histology  in  the  biological  sciences,  optics 
in  physics,  and  allied  subjects  in  other 
sciences  left  out.  In  the  musical  depart- 
ment instruction  is  given  on  the  piano, 
the  pipe  organ,  the  violin,  and  the  com- 
mon orchestral  instruments.  Much  at- 
tention is  paid  to  voice  culture  and  vocal 
music.  Pupils  with  marked  aptitude  in  . 
music  are  trained  specially,  to  fit  them  to 
gain  their  livelihood  through  their  musi- 
cal skill.  In  the  handicraft  department 
various  arts  are  taught  with  the  double 
purpose  of  helping  the  pupil  to  self  sup- 
port in  after  life,  and  of  training  his 
powers  in  the  line  of  his  general  educa- 
tion. The  various  sections  of  this  de- 
partment are  piano  tuning,  carpet  weav- 
ing, hammock  and  net  making,  broom 
making,  chair  caning,  mattress  making, 
sewing  and  dressmaking,  housekeeping 
and  cooking. 

The  law  does  not  limit  pupils  to  per- 
sons below  the  age  of  20.  Young  people 
over  that  age  may  obtain  from  the  board 
of  control  permits  to  attend  the  school 
for  the  purpose  of  learning  trades  or  re- 
ceiving instruction  in  reading  by  the 
point  system.  Children  with  good  homes  j 
may  advantageously  remain  in  them  till 
7  or  8  years  of  age  or  even  older.  Oth- 
ers, the  superintendent  says,  should  be 
sent  to  the  school  at  the  age  of  6  or  7. 

The  School  for  the  Blind  was  organ- 
ized under  an  act  of  the  Legislature  ap- 
proved in  February.  1850,  and  was  the 
first  of  the  charitable  institutions  estab- 
lished by  the  state.  The  number  of  pu- 
pils in  attendance  last  year  was  108, 
and  the  cost  of  maintenance  $32,520. 
In  Prof.  Hutton,  the  institution  has  a 
superintendent  who  is  a  man  of  high 
character  and  scholarly  attainments,  and 
one   of   Hie   most   experienced  educators 
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EDUCATION  OP  TFE  BLIND. 

A  letter  dated  29th  May,    i902,'  was  received 
from  the  Bristol  Blind  Asylum,  forwarding  copy 
of  the  annual  report,  and  stating  their  intention 
to  discontinue  the  education  of  the  151ind  under 
the  age  of   16,   as  Parliament  had    made    local 
authorities  responsible  for  this,    and    that  the 
technical   instruction   of   the    blind    and   then- 
organised  employment  in  useful  trades  and  occu 
pations  would  henceforward  be  their  chief  aims; 
also  stating  that  in  order  to  secure  that  those 
who  leave  school  at  the  age  of  16  should  be  sent 
to  the  Blind  Asylum  for  technical  training,  they 
had  decided  to  reduce  the  present  charge  of  <£18 
a  year  for  board,  lodging,  and  tuition  to  £'u> 
yearlv  for  the  first  two  years,  .£12  yearly  for  the 
next  three  vears,  and  <£10  yearly  for  the  last  two 
years  (as  at  present,  clothing  to  be  provided  or 
£3  per  annum  paid  for  its  provision),which  would 
come  into  force  from  the  1st  January  next  for 
pupils  at  present  in  the  Asylum,  and  that  m 
order  to  enable  those  who  placed  pupils  at  the 
Asylum  to  judge  whether  it  was  worth  while  to 
keep  them  there,  the  committee  had  decided  to 
report  at  least  every  Christmas,  to  those  who 
paid  for  a  pupil,  upon  the  character,  intelligence! 
mechanical  ability,  and  indnstar  of  fly>  J9\y^&. 
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Another  Blind  Pianist 

A  BLIND  pianist,  Mr.  James  Mendel,  made  his  appearance  at  the  London 
Hippodrome  recently.  He  can  extemporize  on  any  theme,  a  la  Chopin, 
Liszt,  Wagner,  Bach,  etc.  Expert  musicians  consider  him  to  be  possessed 
of  the  most  extraordinary  powers  of  reproduction,  whilst  his  technique  is  phenom- 
enal. Mendel  is  totally  blind,  and  was  born  26  years  ago  at  Fairfield,  near  Man- 
chester. It  was  at  Henshaw's  Blind  Asylum  he  learnt  the  rudiments  of  music  by 
the  Braille  System.  He  afterwards  won  a  ^40-a-year  scholarship  at  the  Royal 
Normal  College.  He  has  a  repertoire  of  over  1,000  different  pieces,  including  all 
the  classics  ;  and  he  is  conversant  with  all  modern  compositions.  He  has  a  won- 
'  derful  faculty  for  extemporizing  on  any  theme.  Anybody  may  sit  down  and  play 
a  selection, 'no  matter  how  difficult,  original  or  otherwise,  and  Mendel  will  fol- 
low  and   reproduce  it.  —  The  Dominant 





;ad  sight  at  union  depot 


"hree  Blind  Travelers  Excite  Sympa- 
thy of  Spectators. 

Passengers  at  the  union  depot  this 
norning  witnessed  a  sad  yet  frequent 
light.  Three  tilind  people— two  women 
ind  <bne  young  man—  came  in  on  a 
morning  Missouri  Pacific  train  and  were 
m  their  way  |o  Union  Star,  Mo. 

Nothing  out  of  the  common  occurred 
at  the  depot,  but  no  one  could  pass  the 
trio,  sitting  there  on  the  seats,  their 
hands  folded,  their  sightless  eyes  fixed 
upon  utter  darkness. 

The  women  appeared  to  he  mother 
and  daughter— they  were  of  about  that 
difference  in  age.  The  young  man  was 
perhaps  twenty-five.  All  three  were 
neatly  yet  commonly  \dressed.  When 
they  had  been  led  to  a  seat  the  young 
man  groped  his  way  toward  the  ticket 
window  and  bought  the  tickets  to  Union 
Star.  Then  he  started  to  return,  un- 
observed by  anyone,  and  he  wandered 
far  away  from  his  companions  in  mis- 
fortune. One  of  the  blue  caps  at  the 
depot  saw  him  and  directed  him  to  the 
seat. 

Later  they  ate  their  breakfast— a 
basket  lunch  repast.  There  was  no  one 
to  direct  them— no  one  to  speak  a  word 
of  cheer  to  them.  They  were  strangersi 
in  a  strange  city,  shut  out  from  the 
beautiful  light  of  day,  jostled  and 
shoved  by  a  hurrying  crowd. 


As  they  sat  tnere  in  mute  and  solemn 
communion,  breaking  the  morsels  of 
food,  one  could  scarcely  understand  why 
1  Saviour  does  not  dwell  in  person  on 
'arth   today  as   He   did   2,000  years  ago, 

hat  he  might  touch  the  sightless  eyes 
1    nd    restore   that    treasure   whieh   man- 

ind   prizes   so  dear. 
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HOME  MISSION  WORK  AMONG  THE 
BLIND. 
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TO   TB3S   EDITOR   OF    THE    BELFAST    NTWS-I/ETTEB. 

Sub — 'Before  leaving  Belfast  I  received  a  letter 
from  a  gentleman  suggesting  that  the  blind  should 
give,  a  concert  on  Coronation  Day  in  the  Cliiton- 
H<mu\  as  he  believed  there  were  many  who 
would  not  go  to  the  parks  or  other  places  who 
would  enjoy  a  concert  and  at  the  same  time  help 
forward  a  good  work.  Mr.  Dickie,  of  the  Ulster 
'Insntute,  who  has  always  taken  a  deep  interest 
in  the  work  among  the  blind  of  the  city  as  carried 
on  by  this  mission,  has  kindly  taken  charge  r>f  the 
programme,  and  will  be  assisted  by  Mr.  Harde- 
beck,  Mr.  Potter,  Miss  Lottie  Miller,  and  others 
from  the  HomeJ  wh#  are  well  known.  We  have 
made  arrangements  to  carry  out  the  suggestion, 
and  now  appeal  to  a  generous  public  to  mark  the 
Coronation  by  heartily  supporting  this  work.  As 
our  rooms  would  not  be  large  enough,  the  concert 
will  be  held  in  the  Academy,  Ciiftonville,  and 
further  particulars  will  appear  later  on  in  your 
advertising  columns. — Yours  sincerely, 

C'aboldtb  Ptm. 
The  Hydro,    Crieff,   June  5th. 


GRAND  KV 
FESTIVITIES  FOR  BLIND. 

State  Association  Will  Hare  Annual  Meet- 
ing in  Lansing  Jnne  15. 
i  ansing,  jm$  7.-Tft?  annua)  meet- 
ing oi  the  Michigan  Blind  Peopled  as- 
sociation will  be  held  in  this  city  June 
18-20  inclusive.    Nearly  all  of  the  mem- 
bers are  graduates  of  the  state  schools. 
W^  miormal   reception   will   be  held 
Wednesday  afternoon  with   a  banquet 
in  the  evening.     R.  J.  Perry  ot-  p*   t_ 
■  and  will   be  toastmaster  and  the  fol- 
lowing will  respond  to  toasts:     Henry 

Grand  Rapids;  Miss  Elsie  Jenson.  Big 

E?TPd8iJ?ew  A-  Chase-  Els^;  John  J 
P^Iey  Toledo;  Miss  Maud  Dexter  Ber 

t£noLP\inSS:   Miss  Edna  H^ter.'  Bat- 
tlei  Creek,  and  Harvey  A.  Fuller, 


Hills 


mg  tiureau  in  me  wunu. 

^  m^--- - 

BLIND  PEOPLE'S  REUNION. 

Graduates  of  State  School   and   Other 
Sightless  Persons  Meet  at  Lansing. 
LANSING,   Mich;,   June  G.-The  annual 
meeting  of  the  Michigan   Blind   People's 
association  will  be  held  in  this  city  June 
18-20,    inclusive,    at    the      Hotel      Butler 
Nearly  all  of  the  members  are  graduates 
of   the  state  schools  for  the  deaf,   dumb 
and    blind.      An    informal    reception    will 
be    held    Wednesday    afternoon    with       a 
banquet  and  rally  in  the  evening      R    J 
Perry  of  Portland     will   be     toastmaster 
and  the  following  will  respond  to  toasts: 

Henry  Cox,  Grand  Rapids;  D.  T.  Petti 
bone,  Grand  Rapids;  Miss  Elsie  Jenson 
Big  Rapids;  Lew  A.  Chase,  Elsie;  John 
J.  Foley,  Toledo;  Miss  Maud  Dexter 
Berrien  Springs;  Miss  Edna  Hunter  j 
Battle  Crejk,  and  Harvev  A.  Fuller' 
Hillsdale. 


c 
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SEES  AFTER  YEARS  OF  BLINDNESS 


Buffalo  Woman  Visits  Her  Daughter  in 
Chicago  and  Enjoys  an  Unexpected 
and  Unusual  Recovery  to  Sight 

Mr?.  E.  L.  Markham  of  Buffalo.  X.  Y., 
came  to  Chicago  a  couple  of  months  slnr'j 
to  pay  a  visit  to  her  daughter,  Mrs.  Re\ . 
ParfonF.  ."■if.8  Monroe  avenue,  and  her  so- 
journ has  resulted  in  a  very  happy,  whilo 
unexpected,  event — one  which  ha?  placed  the 
lady  in  a  delightful  frame  of  mind  and 
brought  to  a  Chicago  oculist  coneWerab'1? 
plearant    notoriety. 

When  Mr?.  Markham  came  to  Chicago  ?ho 
was  almos'  blind  and  suffered  terribly  ivito 
her  eye?.  By  chance  she  heard  of  Dr  Ore. 
Oneal.  52  Dearborn  street,  and  a  visit  con-, 
vinced  her  that  his  Dissolvent  Treatment 
would  help  !:er  She  was  astonished,  how- 
ever, at  the  result.  Here  is  the  way  she  told 
the  story:  ''I  bad  been  gradually  losing  my 
sight  far  three  years,  and  when  I  went  to 
Dr.  Oneal  two  months  ago  I  was  almost 
blind.  I  could  barely  see  to  go  about  alon<'. 
I  could  not  do  any  kind  cf  close  work — my 
eyes  were  inflamed  and  sunken.  They  were 
painful  when  I  attempted  to  look  at  any- 
thing. I  went  to  a  prominent  oculist  in  Chi- 
cago, who  told  me  I  had  cataracts,  with 
other  complications,  and  that  absolutely 
nothing  could  be  done  at  present.  He  said 
they  would  be  ready  for  an  operation  in 
about  six  months. 

"I  am  happy  to  say  that  after  only  tws 
months'  treatment  with  Dr.  Oneal  I  can  se'' 
to  read,  write  and  sew  all  I  wish.  The  in- 
flammation has  all  disappeared;  there  is  no 
pain,  and  my  eyes  look  strong  and  natural  " 


Transient  Monocular  Blindness.     By  Dr   Wil- 
liam Campbell  Posey.— In  view  of  the  uncertainty 
regarding  the  nature  and  outcome  of  these  attacks 
it  is  of  the  greatest  importance  to  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  them  by  combating  any  tendency  towards 

endarteritis,  as  it  is  probable  that  the  spasm  in  the 
Walls  of  the  vessels  is  induced  by  such  a  process, 
hi'le  it  is  a  recognized  fact  that  iridectomy,  by 
ausing  a  dilatation  of  the  blood  vessels,  reduces 
intra-ocular  pressure,  the  author  does  not  deem  it 
proper  to  subject  an  eye  which  may  remain  perma- 
nently healthy  to  an  operation  which  in  a*  certain 
proportion  of  instances,  no  matter  how  skilfully 
performed,  renders  the  eye  useless  for  visual  pur- 
poses. The  author,  however,  insists  upon  a  treat- 
ment and  a  regimen  to  combat  arterial  sclerosis.  At 
the  time  of  the  attack,  the  value  of -amyl  nitrite  has 
been  proved,  and  gentle  but  active  massage  of  the 
eye  should  always  be  essayed. 


CONTAGIOUS  EYE  DISEASE. 

New  York  medical  men  are  greatly 
concerned  about  the  epidemic  '  fend 
very  contagious  ophthalmia,  pr-val-nt 
•n  that  city.  .Many  o>f  the  cases  of 
eye  disease  have  been  trace!  to  the 
city  schools  and  institutions.  At  a 
late  meeting  of  ;tbe 
chance    that 


(physicians,  the 
the,  disease  and  kindred 
troubles  may  .spread  widely,  if  there 
is  not  the  greatest  care  in  the  sum- 
mer season,  when  the  public,  baths  are 
open  was  emphasized  by  most  of  the 
speakers,  who  recommended  that  th-re 
be  a  most  rigid  examination  of  all 
Persons  making  application   for   baths 

h  Jl  "^   thHt   at  eaoh    bathhouse 
here  be  a.  physician  to  guard  again 
the  adm„s,on    of    every   case    of    oph. 


thalmia,   or   trachoma,  -as   well   as   (the 
familiar    skin     diseases     more    'readily 
detected,     it  {was  pointed  out  by  sev- 
erafl  of   Ithe  doctors   that    the   greatest 
care    must   be    exercised.      The    spread 
of    the    disease    would    mean    an      in- 
crease in    the  population  of  blind  per- 
sons,   as,      when      not      property     and 
promptly    treated,    the    trouble    fs    apt 
to    end   in    (the   loss    of   sight.     It    was 
reported  that  in  one  of  the  New  T/>rk 
schools  more  than  19  per  cent,  of  the 
pupils    were    affected,    some    of    them 
seriously,  with  the  contagious  eye  dis- 
ease,      it      is     advisable    that    in    all 
schools    a   sharp    lookout    be   kept    by 
those  in  authority,  for  the  appearance 
of    this   very   serious    affliction,    as   the 
outbreak  may  not  be  confined   to  any 
one    locality. 
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PHYSICAL  EXERCISES 

FOB  THE  BLIND 


Scientific  Methods  ofCorrect- 
ing  Defects  in  Carriage. 


MIND  AND  MUSCLE  RELAX 


Systematic     Movements     Especially 
Necessary  For  Blind  Children. 


EFFECT  OF  EXERCISES  ON  THE  NERVES 


Physical  Culture  is  lo  be  Particularly  Desired 

for  Blind  Pupils,  as  They  Are  Naturally 

Averse  to  Active  Exercises,  Hence 

it  Must  be  Compulsory, 

To  the  Editor:  For  some  time  it  has 
been  rny  intention  to  say  something  in 
regard  to  my  manner  of  conducting 
classes  in  physical  training,  having  for 
the  past  seven  years  .given  much  thought 
and  attention  to  this  imnortant  branch 
of  study— the  teaching  of  the  Swedish 
System  of  Educational  Gymnastics.  This 
course  partakes  to  some  extent  of  medi- 
cal and  massage  work,  which  prepares 
one  to  teach  undcrstandingly — also  to  dis- 
criminate between  proper  and  improper 
exercises,  for  we  must  judge  as  to  in- 
dividual needs.  Those  who  are  conscien- 
tious and  Interested  in  this  exeat  work 
follow  the  laws  which  govern  and  are 
essential  to  the  promotion  of  the  health 
of  those  under  their  care.  In  our  school 
we  find  so  many  who  need  special  exer- 
cise s  to  correct  decided  tendencies  to- 
wards curvature  of  the  soino.  as  a  ma- 
jority have  formed  the  habit  of  drooDing 
(be  head  forward  or  sidewise  which  uosi- 
tiou  lias  caused  an  unequal  development. 
of  the  neck  and  chest  muscles.  Hence 
n  becomes  necessary  to  give,  if  possi- 
blCj  separate  and  special  medico  gymnas- 
tic movements,  and  massage  treatments 
trengthen  ami  nourish  the  muscles  in 
order  to  enable  them  to  support  the 
weight  of  the  head.  This  treatment,  in 
addition  to  the  regular  class  work,  will 
very  soon  give  good  results  except  in 
;  of  long  standing,  and  when  there 
are  "set"  muscles  and  much  rigidity  in 
ihe  part3.  Unless  we  can  awaken  the  am- 
bition of  such,  ami  secure  their  co-oper- 
ation by  an  exercise  of  will  power.    thef« 

an    be   no   chance   of   accomnlishing   any 

lasting    good    results,    for    it.    is    so    much 

iume  the  ohi  uosil ion  whieh 

by    long    practice    has    become    habitual.     I 
find     il     did     a     great,    assistance     to,    and 

furtherance   of  my   ob.icct,    to   stir   up  a 
proper   degree  of  pride  as   to   their   per- 
il   appearance—then   I   am   certain   of 

Small     Children     need     little     (dse     beside 
Ulder    blade    and     heaving    movements, 
ics  and  free  standing  exercises  to  Im- 
prove  attention,   secure   obedience,   order 
and  rhythm,  thue  at  the  aamo  time    giving 
the  Deeded  recreation  and  correct! 


In    order   to   avoid   any   harmful    effects 
raid    to   cause   a   gradual   growth   of   mus- 
cular power,  we  need  to  watch  closely  the 
progression   and   ability   evinced    by   each 
pupil,  that  we  may  know  how  far  to  al- 
low the  exercise  to  proceed.     As  no   two 
people  breathe   alike,   so   also,  is   there   u 
difference  in  the  ability  of  two  people  as 
to   muscular    control.     Will   nower   forms 
no    small    feature    in   the    attainments    of 
uhysical    culture.      This    training    means 
more    to    our    pupils    than    to    those    who 
have  sight,   and  it  is  our  aim  to  encour- 
age 'n  them  a  freedom  and  independence 
of  motion  when  mingling  with  other  more 
fortunate  in  this  respect.     To  accomplish 
this  end  I  find  nothing  so  helpful  as  drill 
work,    and   this  part  of  physical   training 
should    be    given    an    important    place    in 
our  schools.     There  is  nothing  so  embar- 
rassing to  our  sensitive  blind  girls  as  to 
be  conscious  of  appearing  awkward;   and 
it    should   be    our    pleasure    and    dutv    to 
Oieln  them  in  every  way  possible  to  over- 
tome    tendencies    to    bad   posture — to    do 
this  will  necessitate  individual  attention. 
patience  and  any  amount  of  porscverence. 
Physical    culture    then  is    not   a   promis- 
cuous   "holter    skelter"    mode    of   exercise 
but    a    physiological    and    psychological, 
systematic   course,   embracing  the   proper 
transititions    from    mental    to     muscular 
activity,    and    one    must    be    governed    by 
the  laws  whieh  produce  harmony  between 
mini    and   body.     As,  an   aid   to   this   end 
we   should   also  give   proper   attention   to 
all     hygenic  agencies.     Dr.     Simpson,     of 
Hartford.    Conn.,    in    an    address    before 
the    American    Association    for    the      Ad- 
vancement   of    Physical     Education,      de- 
clared that  the  neglect  of  physical  culture 
in  our  schools  is  a  cause  of  an  increase 
of  insanity,  his  subject  being  "The  Need 
of     Physical     Training     in     Our     Public 
Schools."  Our  pupils  need  gymnastic  work 
even    more    than    pupils   who    have    sight, 
as    by    constant    memorizing   there    is    an 
over-supply    of    blood    in    the    brain,    the 
sensorv   nerves    being   in   a   highly   sensi- 
tive  and    irritable   state   and   the  circula- 
tion  impaired   by  inactivity  of   the   body. 
the  result   is   an  enfeebled   and   weakened 
int'  dlect.      We    have   proper    facilities    for 
true     apparatus!  work  judicious  used    and 
there    Will    be    a    decrease    of   sickness   in 
school   if  we   follow    the   rules   governing 
health.     Where  we  have  necessary  aooar- 
true  apparatus  work  judiciously  used  and 
only    be    used    as    preparatory    exercises 
for   apparatus,    stage   and   drill   work.     I 
find    that    drill    work    is    very    essential 
for  the   blind   if  any   system   or   indepen- 
dence, of  movement  is  to  be  exuected.  or 
acquired  by  them;  for  this  reason  we  fol- 
low as  closely  as:  possible  "military  tac- 
tics"  as  by  so  doing  we  secure  attention 
and  prompt  obedience  to  commands.  Nat- 
urally those  who  do  not  see  usually  ac- 
ouire   an    imperfect   manner    of    carriage, 
1x1  ace    exercises    in    the    form    of    "fancy 
drills"   requiring  rapid  motions,   curvings 
ami    headings    are   to   be   greatly  desired. 
Indeed  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  we 
givi     much    attention    to    this    department 
of    physical    training    in    as    much    as    we 
accomplish   more   than   one   object  as   be- 
fore   stated.      Physical    culture    is    to    be 
pai  ticularly  desired  for  our  pupils,  as  they 
sic  naturally  adverse  to  active  exercises. 
hence,    it   becomes    necessary    to   make    it 
compulsory.      Well    regulated.-  systematic 
and    properly  guided  exercise   strengthen? 
TtfWN^^mgs    and    develops    the    chect.    On 
the  other  hand,  a  lack  of  exercise  weak- 
ens the  lungs  and  opens  the  way  for  the 
many  diseases  of  the  same.     It  is  a  well 
known  fact  that  muscular  exercise  must 
be   carried   on   in   order   to   remove   from 
the    body    the    over-supply    of    poisonous 
properties.   Respiratory  movements  make 
an   important   part   of   physical   training. 
After    a    continued    practice    of    such    ex- 
ercises   one    will    feel    conscious    of    rc- 
j.ewed   energy  and   courage,   and  of 'good- 
ness   as    -i.    duty.      I    have    known    pupils 
to    enter         ■    gymnasium    with    slow    Step 
and    unhappy    expression,   to   such   a  one 
we    give    immediate    attention,    learn    the 
•    of   such   a   condition,   then   begin   a 


systematic   course  of  exercise,   and   often 
before  the  allotted  time  has  expired  they 
are   enioving  the  work  with  happy  glow- 
ing   faces    and    loath    to    leave.      The    se- 
cret of  such  transformation  lies,  first,  in 
a   judiciously   arranged    series   of   moder- 
ate   exercises,    and    bv    filling    the    lungs 
with    a    good    amount    of    oxygen    to    be 
stored  up  for  use  at  the  end  of  a  lesson. 
Oxygen    is    taken    in    and    dioxide    given 
off  about  twice  as  fast  during  exoausion 
and    contraction    of   muscles   as    when    at 
rest,   hence  it  is   important    that   muscu- 
lar exercise  should  be  taken:   second,     irl 
order  to  carry  out  the  law  governing  phy- 
sical   training    (that   is,    to    develop    each 
part   in   its   proper  relation   to   the   body) 
we    should    next   give    some    easy,    simple 
movements,   in  order  to   establish  a  con- 
nection  between   mind   and   muscles,   and 
to  gradually  make  a  transition  from  men- 
tal  to   muscular  work.     We   must  choose 
ojir   exercises   for   their   phvsiologicai    ef- 
fects,  for  we  wish   to   avo!d   the   error  of 
paying  too  much  attention  to  the  building 
up  of  great  bulk  of  muscles,  to  the  neg- 
lect   of    eaualization.    leading    to    unbal- 
anced  nower.     Wo   must   select   exercises 
for    the    general    effect    before    beginning 
to    localize,    progression    should    be   made 
as   above   stated,   from   the   simple  to  the 
complex   in  order  to  correspond  with   the 
gradual  increase  of  brain  and  nerve  irri- 
tability.     This   applies    In    the    same    de- 
gree   to    the    growth   of   muscular    power. 
As  one  of  our  writers  on  physical  culture 
has   so   well   expressed    it,   these   connect- 
ing points  "form  a  bridge  from  intellect- 
ual to  ohvsical  activity."  As  in  all  prep- 
arations   for    life's    work    this    rule    must 
anplv — from  humble  to  exalted,  lowest  to 
highest,   and   simplest  to   the   harder   and 
more  eoniDlieated.     This  progression   also 
depends  upon  the  individual,  age,  sex  and 
temnerament.      I    firmly    believe    in    the 
Swedish  systern  of  free  standing  gymnas- 
tics  before   giving   apparatus     work.     Of 
course  we  do  not   expect  to   overcome  in 
a    short    time    a   faulty    habit,   which,    by 
continued    practice    has    become,    second 
nature,   but   it   is  possible   to   establish  a 
better  circulation  to  begin  with.     As  ex- 
ercise   is     increased     so     is     resniration 
oxygen    is   taken    in,    distributed    through 
the  blood  and  tissues  of  the  bodv  and  so 
hastens    the    eclimiation    of    waste    mat- 
ter   and    poisonous    fluids,    which    are    in 
many  instances  the   cause   of  fatigue.     It 
is  a  thoroughly  established  fact  that  mus- 
cular   exercise    relieves    nervous    exhaus- 
tion,  strengthens   and   develops    the    ner- 
vous system.    While  muscular  exercise  is 
beneficial,   yet  we   know  that   the   nerves 
are    very   active    in   all    muscular   move- 
ments and  it  behooves  us  to  avoid  exer- 
cises   which    might    prove    pernicious    in- 
stead of  beneficial.     We  do  not   wish  to 
turn  our  gymnasium  into  a  "ciircus  hall" 
and    not    until    muscular    power    has    be- 
come sufficiently  developed   and  presence 
of  mind  accured.  do  we  allow  any  tricks 
to    be    performed,    and    then    only    as    we 
deem    advisable.    There    is    a    very    inti- 
mate   connection      between      muscularity 
and    mentality,    a    relation    between    the 
brain    as    a    controlling    agent,    and    the 
muscles       as    servants.       While    it    is    a 
noticeable  fact  that  persons  of  weak  mind 
are.    defective    in    locomotion,     yet      this 
does  not   apply   to   our  blind   pupils,   for 
the  maiorilv  posses  minds  of  most  won- 
derful retentive  power. 

My  pupils  are  taught  the  theoretical 
part  of  gymnastics  for  the  same  reason 
that  we  make  a  study  of  botany,  history 
or  any  other  literary  study.  It  is  our  wish 
to  have  the  mind  entirely  free  from 
mental  strain,  in  order  to  derive  the 
most  benefit  from  an  exercise,  therefore. 
the  literary  part  of  the  course  is  given 
at  a  time  when  not  exercising  the  mus- 
cles. Our  object  is  to  gradually  bring 
the  mind  from  mental  to  muscular  activ- 
ity, thus  establishing  a  better  circulation 
and    promoting   health. 

MltS.  ELIZABETH  HARLEE. 


,„i„«e    Rennlon    to    Me    Held     in  _ 

LaiMing   on  Jane  10  and  SO. 

LANSING.  Mich..  June  7 -One ,  of 
the  most  unique  gathering  to  be  held 
in  this  city  for  some  time  has  just 
been  announced.  It  is  the  reunion  of 
the  M  chigan  Blind  People's  General 
^eifare   association   and I   its   meetings 

lantl      i    J     Wy   of    Portland    will 

Vb^m^session     will     be     held 

^n^Per^be^read-  %°  l"  O. 
WHsonP  oPf  BaUle  Creek  on    "The   in- 
dustrial   employment    of    the    blmd     , 
nnd  bv  Henry  Soerheide  of  Olive  ten   . 
ter  on  4ne  professional  and  commer- 
cial  employment  of  the  blind. 


the    performance— not    a    mistake    made. 
no  jar,   no  hitch,  no  one  in   the   audience 
could   tell   by   sight   that    it     was     being 
rendered   by   the   blind.     What  wonderful 
ability    and    power    sof    endurance      their 
instructors  must  possess — all  talented,  all 
Rifted    in    such    manner    as    to    make    one 
believe    heaven    designed    them    for    their 
Bpecial    work.     The    National    Drill,    pre- 
sented on  that  occasion— pupils  instructed 
by  Mrs.   E.   Harllee— was  so  well  carried 
out,  so  pleasurable  to  witness,  it  brought 
down   as   it   always   does,   the   plaudits   of 
the  house,   praiseworthy  in  every   respect 
to   instructor    and    pupils.      Physical   cul- 
ture exercised  by  class,  tutored  by  Prof. 
Royall,    was   much   enjoyed.     The   profes- 
sor knows  what  he  is  about.     Kindergar- 
ten exercises,  music  by  band  delightfully 
rendered.      Mrs.     Brison    and    her    class 
work,    their   sweet    strains    of    harmony, 
and    others    entitled    to    much    considera- 
tion,   all    told    made    this    entertainment 
one  of  the  very  best  ever  given   ia  Ral- 
eigh,    r  know  Prof.   Ray  is.  proud   to  be 
it    the    head    of   it.     Long 
lis    influence   for   the   public 


From. 
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"While  here  Mr.  uwyer  canea  on  ur. 
W.  K.  Seelye,  who  performed  the  6per- 
ation,  at  his  office  on  the  fourth  floor 
of  the  Bank  and  Insurance  building, 
to  tell  him  how  well  he  was  getting 
along.  Even  the  doctor  was  surpris- 
ed at  the  results,  for  Mr.  Dwyer  is  a 
very  old  man.  He  is  able  to  see  prac- 
tically as  well  as  ever  and  he  reads 
the  daily  papers  with  ease.  This  must 
be  a  great  comfort  to  him.  as  he  had 
been  so  long  in  darkness.  It  is  also 
very  gratifying  to  the  doctor. 

Mr.  Dwyer  is  well  known  in  Galena, 
which  was  his  old  home. 

SOUTH   IWALES 


DAILY  PORT, 


npo£::iLMONT,^T.   JUNE   9,  1902.  __ 

iUU      SWANSEA   INSTITUTION   FOIi 


The  fix  hundred  teachers  of  kinder- 
garten^, both  public  and  private,  in  the  lo- 
cal branch  of  the-  Kindergarten  Union  gave 
a  reception  to  Miss  C.  Geraldine  O'Grady, 
of  the  Columbia  University,  at  their  an- 
nual meeting,  held  Tuesday  in  the  chapel 
ot  the  Institution  for  the  iBh>d.  Over- 
brook.  Miss  O'Grady  delivered  an  ad- 
dress on  "The  Relation  of  the  Kinder- 
garten to  the  College."  The  officers  elect- 
ed are:  Miss  Anna  W.  Williams,  ],resi- 
dent;  Mrs.  M.  Louise  Van  Kirk  and  Miss 
Mary  Adair,  vice  presidents;  treasurer, 
Miss  Louise  Renshaw;  recording  secre- 
tary, Miss  Adele  Mackenzie;  correspond- 
ing secretary,  Mrs.  Caroline  M.  Barber; 
home  secretary,  Miss  Carrie  Kuhn.  Direc- 
tors are  Mrs.  Florence  R.  Devlin,  Mi«s 
Carrie  Benkert,  Miss  HiMegarde  Heiing, 
Miss  Sarah  Rawlins,  Miss  Sarah  Fible, 
Miss  Anne  McDonough,  Miss  Zeta  B. 
Cundy,  Miss  Ella  Barnett  and  Mrs.  Jennie 
Hill. 

The  Association  of  Women  Workers  will 
open  Whitford  Lodge  at  Whitford  Sta- 
tion next  week,  and  for  three  months  any 
member  of  the  many  guilds  and  clubs  af- 
filiated with  the  association  may  at  a  small 
expense  spend  their  vacation  at  this  beau- 
tiful place.  Applications  for  board  will  be 
received  at  Alcott     House,   1106  GiranL 


\v\^ 


How  it  Impressed  a  Lady. 

A  lady  sends  the  following  which  will 
interest    many    readers: 

"A  most  pleasing  entertainment  given 
at  the  white  Bitnd  Institute  on  Monday 
night,  of  the  2nd  inst.  Mr.  Editor,  as  an 
eye  witness  I  can  truthfully  attest  to 
the  above  statement.  In  every  particular 
it  was  a  decided  success.  No  class  of 
pupils  blessed  with  sight  could  excel  the 
performance  given  by  the  unfortunate 
children  of  the  Blind  Institution  on  that 
occasion— deprived  of  their  sense  of  see- 
ing seems  to  be  an  incentive  to  allow  no 
one  to  excel  them  in  whatever  they 
make  up  their  minds  to  do,  and  the  noble 
institution  which  has  done  so  much  ■ 
patriotic  work  in  bringing  these  unfor-  | 
tunatc  people  out  of  almost  total  ob- 
scurity into  prominence  that  astonishes 
all  who  behold,  should  receive  the  foster- 
ing care  of  the  State  and  praise  of  every 
good   citizen   in    the    land.     To    return   to 


An    Old    Resident    of    Galena    Has 

His  Sight  Completely  Restored 

by  a  Dubuque  Specialist. 


Operation   'Wfas  Performed  in   Du- 
buque by  Dt.  Seelye— Mr.  Dwyer 
Returns  to   Express  His 
Gratitude. 


A  few  weeks  ago  mention  was  mads 
of  the  case  of  Timothy  Dwyer  of  Ga- 
lena, 111.,  who  was  operated  upon  in 
Dubuque  by  one  of  our  specialists  for 
cataract.  He  had  been  totally  blind 
for  several  years  and  the  operation 
at  the  time  was  reported  a  success.  The 
old  gentleman  left  for  his  home  shortly 
after  that.  ^ 

He  was  in  Dubuque  one  day  last 
week  visiting  at  the  home  of  his 
friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  B.  J.  Ludescher 
of  209  Julien  avenue.  Mrs.  Ludescher 
is  his  niece. 


THE  BLIND. 

ANNUAL  MEETING:    NOBLE  WORK. 
CUi/riNUE&. 


AN  ADDRESS  BY  THE  NEW  VIOAiR. 

The   annual  meeting   of  the   Swansea  and 

South  Wales  Institution  for  the  Blind  was 

held  on  Monday,   at  the  Institution  for  the 

Blind,  Northampton-place.     Hie  Mayor  pre- 

fidod,  and  was  supported  by  Rev.  and  Hon. 

1W.    Talbot   Bice,    Mrs.    Piston   TurborvQle, 

i  Mrs.  Wm.   Williams.  Miss  Brock,  Mrs.  and 

I  Miss  Wilis,   Mr.   and  Mis.  T.   P.   Richards, 

■  Messrs.     E.    Rice    l>aniel,    Wm.     Williams 

|  iMaesygwenien),    Rev.    J.    A.   Harriss,    and 

others.     Letters  of  apology  had  been  received 

from  Mr.   C.    H.   Glascodiae,   Mr.   and  Mrs. 

Aeron  Thomas,  Rev.  James  Owen.  Rev.  Os^ar 

Sneliing,   Dr.  Ebeneaer  J>j.vks,   and  several 

others. 

The  annual  report,  read  by  Mr.  Joseph  Hall, 
hon.  sec,  showed  that  there  were  54  in  the 
!  Institution  at  the  beginning  of  the  year,  and 
at  the  end  62.  There  had  teen  an  absence  of 
serious  illness.,  and  the  general  health  of  the 
boys  and  girls  had  been  good.  Since  the  out- 
break of  small-pox  70  boys  and  girls  had  been 
j  vaccinated. 

The  Mayor  congratulated  the  Institution  on 
i  having  a  good  balance  in  hand.     He  felt  suie 
all  would  consider  the  report  thoroughly  satis- 
|  factory.     He  could  speak  very  highly  of  the 
•  work  of  the  Institution ,  and  thoroughly  recom- 
mend it  to  the  charitable  people  of  Swansea. 
It  was  gratifying  to  see  the  workmen   sub- 
scribe so  well.     He  moved  the  adaption,  of  the 
report. 

Rev.   W.   Talbot  Rice  seconded.     A  Blind 
!  InsbLtutioa,  he  said,  was  one  of  the  very  best 
I  that  could  be   in  any  place.       He  did   not 
think  they  had  anything  of  the  kind  in  the 
;  part  of  the  world  that  he  came  from,  but  ho 
could  not   imagine  anything  more  calculated 
to   do   good,    nor   one    that   should    be   more 
,  generously  supported  than  this.     There  were 
three  reasons  why — 1st,  because,  by  so  doing, 
they  were  supporting  a  very  valuable  social 
work ;    2nd,   because  they  were  helping  the 
children  to  get  right  as  regards  their  special 
trouble ;   and  3rd,  because  of  the  definite  re- 
ligious character  of  the  work.     They  aimed  to 
help  the  children,  rot  only  industrially  and 
edxuxitionaMy,    but   in   a  religious   way.     Be 
warmly  commended  the  institution. 

Mr.  Wm.  Williams  (Maesygwernen)  .pro- 
posed a  vote  of  thanks  to  the  oounnittee  and 
other  honorary  officers  for  their  services,  also 
to  the  clergy  and  ministers  who  had  taken 
part  in  weekly  services,  and  kdy  visitors  and 
readers. 

This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  Pioton  Turber- 
ville  and  carried. 

Rev.  W.  S-eldon  Morgan  moved  the  re- 
appointment of  Mr.  Joseph  Hall  as  hon.  secro- 
tii-y,  Mr.  it.  G.  Cawk;r  as  hon.  treasurer, 
Mr.  E.  Palmer  Bowen  hon.  auditor,  Mr.  E. 
Le  Gronier  Lancaster  bon.  medical  officer,  Mr. 
C.  T.  Pasmore  hon.  dentist,  Mr.  H.  C.  Ports- 
moTuJ  .A.,  hen  arch  to 

and  Plant  hon.  solicitors,  and  ' 

Rev.  W.  Tudor  Jones  seconded. — The  re- 
solution was  canied. 


ajf 


? 


The  laSt  resolution  wns  one  ofTihailks  to  thcp 
Mayor  for  his  kindness  in  presiding.  It  W2*<5  • 
moved  by  Mr.  T.  P.  Richamfe.  seconded  by  { 
Mr.  E.  Rice  Daniel,  and  carried  witii  en-  , 
tirasLasia. 

The  Mayor,  responding,  read  a  letter  of 
thanks  he  had  received  from  the  blind  chil- 
dren. 

Tiie  little  blind  children,   of  whom  about  , 
thirty  were  present,  gave  an  eSx-dlent  musi  :al  i 
and  elocutionary  entertainment,  as  follows  : —  i 
National  Anthem  :    piano  solo,   Stanley  Gre- 
gory :   reading  from  '"Pickwick  Papers,"  Dd. 
Morgan;   two-part  song,  "In  April,"  pupils; 
recitation,  "A  Royal  Visit,"  Rosanna  JonesT" 
piano  solo.  David  Morgan ;   recditation,   "The 
Swallow."  K.  Bowen  and  B.  Norman ;  songs, 
"The    Nightingale,"    "The    Sailor    and    the 
Tailor,"  younger  pwpils ;  recitation,  "Oracle's 
Get-Tjp,"    Willie    Bale;    two-part   song,    "A: 
May  Son:;,''   pupils.       The  programmes  had  • 
•been  typed  by  one  of  the  onpibj  in  the  school,  j 

The    financial   report   shows  a  balance   in  . 
d  I  oi  Sm  fa    Bd.  I 
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THE      YORKSHIRE     HERALD, 

JUNE    9,    1902. 

STATE  AID  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
Three  open-air  meetings  were  held  in  York,  on 
Sunday,  on  behalf  of  the  National  League  of 
Blind  for  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  which  has 
for  its  object  the  promotion  of  State  aid  for  the 
blind  by  the  providing  of  municipal  workshops. 
The  first  meeting  was  held  in  the  Market-place  at 
11  a.m  ,  and  was  addressed  by  Mr.  Hayward,  of 
Bradford,  Mr.  Freeman  (Hull),  Mr.  Holmes 
(York),  and  Mr.  Peter  Miller  (Hull),  the  latter 
three  being  blind.  The  speakers  disclaimed  any 
intention  whatever  of  depreciating  the  work  done 
by  the  blind  institutions  in  the  country.  So  far 
as  it  had  gone  it  was  a  great  and  a  good  work, 
but  it  did  not  go  far  enough,  they  were  totally 
inadequate  to  meet  the  needs  «nd  claims  of  the 
blind  people  whom  they  had  educated  and 
trained,  after  they  left  the  institutions,  and  many 
well  educated  blind  people  had  to  get  their  liv- 
ing by  begging  or  in  the  workhouses.  The 
wages  earned  by  the  blind,  it  was  contended, 
were  not  living  wages,  and  it  was  also  contended 
ithat  a  great  proportion  of  the  money  left  to  the 
^institutions  went  in  the  salaries  of  well  paid  offi- 
cials. The  blind  should  have  a  voice  in  the 
i management  of  the  money  which  had  been  be- 
queathed for  their  benefit.  They  ought  also  to 
ibe  represented  on  Oity  and  Town  Councils),  and 
in  Parliament.  The  National  League  had  been 
registered  as  a  Trades  Union,  and  the  speakers 
called  on  blind  men  and  those  who  could  see  to 
assist  the  blind  by  joining  it.  A  meeting  in 
the  afternoon  was  held  in  St.  George's  Field,  and 
in  the  evening  in  the  Exhibition  Square,  but 
•either  was  very  largely  attended. 
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THE    SCOTSMAN,    MONDAY, 
JUNE    9,     19Qg. 

^Edinburgh  Ct.ub  for  Heading  to  tp.e  Bmnp.— 
Over  fifty  members  -if  this  club  and  frfends  termi- 
nated the  fourth  session  ori  Saturday  afternoon  bv 
atrain  holding  their  annual  picnic  within  the  policies 
of  Oxenford  Castle.  Totally  as  well  as  partially 
blind  men  strove  strenuously  in  siich  athletic  contests 
as  tupr-of  war.  standing  Ion;'  jump,  hop-stcp-ancl-!eap. 
and  100  yards  race?.  Prizes  useful  and  ornamental, 
subscribed  for  by  readers,  were  handed  bv  Mrs  Smith 
Elliot  to  the  successful  eofnpetirors.  The  president 
of  the  club.  Councillor  Smith  Elliot,  mentioned  that 
fifty-one  volumes  had  been  read  and  studied  since 
the  movement  began  three  and  a  half  years  a^o,  and 
that  a  summation  of  tlie  hours  spent  in  the  rooms 
showed  they  had  had  intellectual  enjoyment  for  eight 
hours  every  day  for  over  a  ppriod  of  three  months. 
Th«  home  journey,  like  the  out-going  one.  was 
enlivened  by  instrumental  selections  from  a  good 
representatiou  of  the  Royal  Blind  Asylum  band.  " 
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r  HlLAMInNS  HID 
FRIEND  Of  BLIND 

Contributions     Enable     Congres-  { 
sional  Library  Attaches  to  At- 
tend International  Congress. 


MISS     GIFFEN    IS    HAPPY 


Gifts  From  Mrs.  Col  felt  and  Mrs. 

McManes  Make  Research 

Possible. 


Special  Dispatch  to  The  North  American. 

WASHINGTON,  June  9. 
Miss  Etta  Josselyn  Giffen,  in  charge  of 
the  reading'  room  lor  the  blind  and  books 
for  the  blind  In  the  Congressional  Library, 
will  make  a  trip  to  Europe  and  attend 
the  International  Congress  for  the  ame- 
lioration of  the  condition  of  the  blind  at 
Brussels,  through  the  kindness  and  gener- 
osity of  Mrs.  Rebecca  McManes  Colfelt 
and  her  mother,  Mrs.  McManes,  of  Phila- 
delphia. Mr.  Colfelt  lives  in  Philadelphia 
at  the  Aldine,  and  has  a  country  place  at 
Glenlock,  Pa.,  known  as  Blythewood. 

About  a  year  ago  Mrs.  Colfelt  came  to 
Washington  and  became  interested  in 
Miss  Giffen's  work  for  the  blind  in  the 
Congressional  Library.  At  that  time  she 
learned  that  Miss  Giffen  wa£  very  anxious 
to  attend  a  session  of  the  International 
Congress,  but  was  unable  to  go  because 
of  her  limited  means. 

Sent  Her  Check. 
When  the  announcement  was  made  this 
spring  that  the  congress  would  meet  at 
Brussels  Mrs.  Colfelt  remembered  Miss 
Giffen,  and  sent  her  a  check  for  $300  and 
a  letter  telling  her  she  hoped  the  money 
would  help  her  toward  the  attainment  of 
her  desires. 

The  gift  was  entirely  unexpected  by 
Miss  Giffen,  and  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Col- 
felt, thanking  her  for  "tier  generosity.  This 
letter  had  the  effect  of  interesting  Mrs. 
Colfelt's  mother,  who  promptly  sent  Miss 

Giffen  a  check  for  $200  to  help  her  on  her 
way. 

Miss  Giffen  will  leave  here  on  June  21, 
and  will  not  return  until  September.  She 
intends  to  visit  the  principal  schools, libra- 
ries and  institutions  for  the  blind  in  Eu- 
rope, as  well  as  to  attend  the  congress  at 
Brussels.  She  is  enthusiastic  in  praise  of 
the  generosity  and  kindness  of  Mrs.  Col- 
felt and  Mrs.  McManes,  and  says  they 
have  given  her  an  opportunity  which  she 
could  never  have  secured  without  their 
aid. 

Another   Contributor. 

Miss  Giffen  has  also  received  a  contri- 
bution of  $250.  to  be  used  as  "spending 
money,"  from  William  Wade,  of  Oakmont, 
Pa.,  who  is  also  interested  in  work  for  the 
blind.  Miss  Giffen  has  an  extended  leave 
of  absence,  and  will  carry  with  her  let- 
ters  from  Mr,  Putnam,  the  librarian,  and 
from  Secretary  Hay,  requesting  govern- 
ment officials  in  the  countries  she  expects 
to  visit  to  accord  her  all  possible  privi- 
leges  for  the  prosecution  of  her  work. 

Speaking  of  Mrs.  Colfelt  this  afternoon 
Miss  Giffen  said; 

"She  has  no  special  reason  for  being  in- 
terested in  the  blind  except  her  goodnesa 
of  heart  and  her  sympathy  for  all  who 
suffer." 


DAILY   CHRONIC!^ 
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Tho  new  Government  just  formed  by  Mr. 
Irvine  in  Melbourne  is  noteworthy  as  containing 
the  first  blind  Minister  since  the  death  of  our 
own  Professor  Fawcett,  whom  Mr.  Gladstone 
placed  in  charge  of  the  Post  Office.  Like 
Fawcett,  Mr.  McKenzie  has  triumphed  over  his 
affliction  in  a  remarkable  manner.  From  his 
keenness  in  debate  and  his  ready  information,  a 
Btranger  would  never  suspect  that  he  was  de- 
prived of  the  power  of  reading.  His  memory  is 
bo  good  that  he  can  roll  off  statistics  by  the 
yard,  and  Ministers  have  had  to  acknowledge 
themselves  corrected  by  him  in  the  quotation  of 
figures.  Mr.  Shiels  is  an  ex-PrCmier,  and  one 
of  the  oldest  of  Melbourne  Parliamentary 
hands.  His  name  is  principally  associated 
with  a  divorce  law  that  approximates  more 
dosely  to  Earl  Russell's  ideals  than  that 
of  any  other  British  community.  Mr. 
Murray,  another  member  of  the  new  Minis- 
terial combination,  has  been  the  most  pronounced 
pro-Boer  in  the  Melbourne  Parliament,  but  as 
we  are  all  pro-Boers  now  he  will  probably  receive 
an  amnesty  from  his  constituents. 

From 





Lansing — At    the    regular  meeting  of 
the    city   board   of  Education    Superin- 
ient    Clarence    E.    Holmes    was   re- 
<pd  from  his  contract  for  the  ensuing 
■ol  year.      He  has  accepted  the  ten- 
der of  the  superintendency  of  the  state 
ed  a  thirty-year  franchise  to>  the  Pearce 
school  lor  the  blind. 


Lansing 


— 


BLIND  SCHOOL 
QUARANTINED 

Ma  Smith  One  of  the  Pupils 

Is  111  With  Small 

Pox 

SPOILS    COMMENCEMENT 

Exercises   Planned     For    Next 

Week  Have  Had  to  Be 

Postponed 


Wtth  it     i?nSan  SCh°01   f°r  the   *«"* 

of  an  .'  It  qUarantine*  on  account 
Smith  T1^  °f  s^'lPOx.  Ida 
and^^r-0^  8iri«  fa  the  patient! 

Xi  ^^r^^^^^- 
pcrP^ett:r  ~  -° 

health  office?  C3Se-t0  the  City 


The  girl  was  ailing  slightly  yester- 
day afternoon  and  she  lay  for  some 
time  on  a  couch  in  the  girls'  parlor, 
■where  some  of  her  sister  pupils  came 
in  and  visited  with  her.  It  is  sup- 
posed that  a  number  of  the  girls  are 
exposed.  The  boys,  not  having  been 
In  that  part  of  the  building,  are  sup- 
posed to  be  quite  free  from  contagion 
and  for  that  reason  the  big  building 
has  been  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
for  the  boys  and  the  other  for  the 
girls.  All,  however,  have  been  vacci- 
nated and  other  precautions  taken. 

The  outbreak  comes  at  an  especially 
unfortunate  time,  this  being  the  clos- 
ing week,  for  which  exercises  had  been 
arranged.  The  commencement  pro- 
gram which  was  to  be  given  at  the 
school  Thursday  will  have  to  be 
changed  into  informal  affairs  for  each 
division  of  the  school.  NaturaUy,  the 
program  which  it  was  arragned  to  give 
in  the  Franklin  ave  church,  will  have 
to  be  abandoned.  Before  finally  re- 
leased from  quarantine  the  pupils  will 
doubtless  have  become  impatient,  be- 
cause they  had  expected  to  return  to 
their  homes  next  week. 

The  meeting  of  the  Blind  People's 
Welfare  association,  which  was  sched- 
uled for  this  city  June  19,  may  be  de- 
layed on  account  of  the  epidemic. 

Supt.  Hull  and  family  are  about  the 
only  ones  connected  with  the  institu- 
tion who  can  escape  quarantine.  They 
reside  in  a  cottage  near  the  main 
building,  and  it  was  not  considered 
necessary  to  subject  them  to  quaran- 
tine. 

It  cannot  be  explained  how  the  in 

fection  invaded  the  school,  but  it  if 

suggested  that  the  disease  may  hav< 

been  communicated  to  the  Smith  gir 

Ikby  a  visitor.  _. 
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THREE  GRADUATES  FROM 

SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND. 


Many  Present  At  Close  of   the   Six- 
tieth Successful  Year  of 
Institution. 


The  final  exercises  of  the  Kentucky 
Institution  for  the  Blind  were  held  yes- 
^r$*y**SUaa>oatu  and  the  sixtieth  year 
of  the  school  was  brought  to  a  suc- 
cessful close.  A  large  crowd  was  pres- 
ent ait  the  exercises,  the  feature  of 
which  was  the  concert  by  the  advanced 
pupil's  In  music.  Tiiere  are  'three  grad- 
uates this  year  who  have  completed  the 
course  of  s>budy  at  the  school.  They  are 
Gertrude  Rankin,  of  Weston;  Winston 
Ewing,  of  Smith's  Grove,  and  Roy 
Webb,   of  Mayfield. 

The  pupils  will  return  to  their  homes 
'this  week  for  the  vacation,  which  lasts 
until  September  10.  The  full  programme 
of  yesterday's  exercises  is  as  follows: 

Choir — Gloria    Mozart 

Irene  Baldwin  McWhorter. 

Piano    Solo— Nocturne Chopin 

Choir— Lullaby   Sullivan 

Amy   Osborn    Murray. 

Piano  Solo— Grand  Polonaise Dekontski 

Choir— Hunting-  Song  i..Case 

Elizabeth   Riggs,   Emily  Hofer. 
Piano  Duet— Revel  of  the  Witches, 

E.  Hoist 

Choir— Pilgrim    Chorus    Verdi 

Gertrude  Rankin. 

Piano   Solo— Valse  Brillante Chopin 

Choir— The  Flower  Dance Root 

Florence  Moore. 
Piano  Solo— Spinning  Song. ...Mendelssohn 

Choir— As  the  Hart  Pants Mendelssohn 

Effle  Ethoredge. 


Piano  Solo-M azur«.a womUsv    v  ^ 

C  hoir-Gallant  and  <  1  aj  l  y  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  •  Horsiey  i 

Roy  Webb,  Adam  Decker    Albert  Ralble 

Piano  Trio— Festival    March ....Hctir 

ChJlr-i  Waited  for  the  Lord.Mendelssohn 

John    Stagner. 
Two  Pianos,  Four  Hands-Minu^D,^ 

Winst,  Ewing. 

Choir-Extravaganza AUen 

Albert  Ralble. 
Piano  Solo-Grand  Polka  dl  Conce£J~.Uett 

Choir— Blow,  Gentle  Gales ......Bishop 

Albert  Ralble,  Roy  Webb,  John  Stagner. 
Two      Pianos,      Eight      Hands-Battle 

March  Mendelssohn 

Winst,  Ewing. 
Choir-Softly  Now  the  Light  of  Day, 

Gounod 

W  YD  L 

"  The  members  of  the  Elkwood  Club  will 
give  a  lawn  party  to  the  women  of  the 
Home  for  the  Blind,  of  104th  street,  to- 
morrow afternoon.  There  will  be  a  short 
musical  programme,  followed  by  a  talk 
on  "A  Trip  to  California."  For  Saturday 
afternoon  next  the  members  have  charter- 
ed a  steamer  for  a  moonlight  sail  on  the 
Hudson.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Andrew  Hamil- 
ton Llpsett  of  West  105th  street  will 
chaperone  the  members. 


TEACHES    THE    BLINI 

SCHOOL   AT    LANSING   GETS    NEV 
SUPERINTENDENT   JULY    1. 


LANSING,  Mich.,  June  n._Sllpl 
Clarence  E.  Holmes,  of  the  Lansin 
city  schools,   who   will  Ly^l  ^ccee,' 


j  CLARENCE    E.   HOLMES. 

Hteh^iH    ?ecome    Superintendent    01 
they  Lansing    Schooler    theBllnc 


^TofC'    ?Ul!   as  superintendent   of   the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  grew  up  o 
a   farm    near  Lansing. 

*r^e,  attended  the  high  school  here 
and  later  completed  the  courses  a f  th» 
Normal  college  and  M  A  r  ua  »Khe 
became   an   Instructor   in    k\,   r      then 

'  high  school,  Seeding  soon  tTrh? 
pnnclpalshlp.    and    for   the    East    thr^ 

SdSoverS  t^Uh  ™**ed  aonftV  Pre! 
intended  the  SCh°01  system  ****&£- 


Yv\no 


From. 


SMEAD  WILL 


his  way.  Corporations  feared,  while 
'  they  hated  him.  His  de-mands  were  in- 
cessant, but  the  corporations  gave 
places  to  his  constitutents  and  other- 
wise met  his  demands  because  they 
feared  him  and  feared  his  allies  in  the 
council. 


l^ 


U2U&A 


New  Superintendent  of  Blind  Asylum  Will 
Be  Elected  in  August. 


Superintendent  Smead  of  the  Institu- 
tion for  the  Blind  will  tender  his  res- 
ignation to  the  trustees  before  the 
new  school  year  opens  in  September. 
This  information  was  given  out  by  a 
party  who  is  closely  connected  with  the 
institution    Wednesday    morning. 

The  regular  meeting  of  the  trustees 
of  the  institution  was  held  Wednesday 
but  nothing  was  said  or  done  in  con- 
nection with  the  superintendency.  The 
trustees  felt  that  it  was  a  delicate  mat- 
ter,  and  as  Dr.   Smead  did  not  tender 


t%ttt\\ 


WEDNESDAY.    JUNE 


1502. 


AID    FOR    NEWPORT    BLIND 


Young' 

His  Lordship 

on    behalf   of 

It  was  so  con-, 


Lord  Tredegar  presided  at  the  annual  meet 
ing  of  the  Newport  Blind  Aid  Society,   held  on 
Tuesday  afternoon  at  the  rooms  of  th 
Men's    Christian    Association. 
bespoke   the   sympathy   of    aH 
those  who  had  lost  their  sight, 
stituted    that    blind    people    were    generally 
cheerful  and  in  good  spirits.    This  was  perhaps 
due    to    the     circumstance    that     the     blind 
imagined  such  beautiful  things  as  the  objects 
of  Nature   which   they   could    not    see.       He 
understood    from    Mr.    Swinnerton,    the    hon 
secretary  of  the  society,  that  it  had  not  been 
possible   for  the   society  to  hold   an    annual 
meeting-  on   account  of  the  war  n,:,rl   kindred 
causes.    He  was  sure  that  the  blind,  as  well 
as  those  who  were  sighted,  were  glad  that  the 
war  was  over  and  that  peace  reigned   atrain 
(Hear,  hear.)— After  the  singing  of  the  hymn 
"Lead,  kindly  Light."  the  Rev.  J.  Swinnerton 
(vicar  of  Llandevand.  the  hon.  secretary,  read 
the  annual  report  of  the  society.    There'were 
I  at   present  97  blind  persons  on  the  society's 
list  at  Newport,  and  about  twelve  others  in 
tho  Eastern  a,nd  Western  Valleys.    There  was 
a  small   balance   in  hand,  but  the  committee 
appealed  for  more  funds. 


JE8M\ 





"Blind   Hilly  "  Kent. 

Th'  death  of  AMerman   Wil- 

li -nil  Kent  in  the  fire  which  destroyed 
Hi'  St.  Luke's  Ko'-ioiy  sanitarium  in 
Chicago  Monday  calls  renewed  atten- 
to  the  existence  of  politicians  and 
political  methods  in  the  great  cities  of 
iln'  land  subversive  of  the  best  inter- 
iy.  "Blind  I'.illy"  Kent,  as 
lie    \  ,, 

plind  loi  i'  M  •.   an    was  a  i  j  pi' 
Bter.     i  [a  Btood  for  all  i  hat  wa 
in  municipal  politii 

Ing  feature  was  his  faithfulness  to  his 
friends,    which    enabled    him    to    retain 
his  hold  on  the  masses,  a  faithful] 
which    Is  eharai  of  men  of  his 


his  resignation  they  saw  no  reason  for 
insisting  upon  It  at  present.  Dr.  Smead, 
according  to  the  reports,  will  continue 
to  act  as  superintendent  until  the  lattar 
part  of  August. 

The  trustees  called  on  Governor  Nash 
Wednesday  morning  and  discussed  the 
improvements  which  are  to  be  made 
at  the  institution  this  summer.  The 
plans  were  approved  and  bids  will  at 
once  be  advertised  for. 

The  list  of  teachers  and  employes  was 
approved  by  the  board.  There  were  no 
resignations  and  no  new  appointments. 

typA.  The  horrible  manner  of  his  death, 
the  v)«Hm  Of  a  tire  While  bis  bands 
manacled  to  bis  side,  the  only 
means  of  controlling  him  in  the  delir- 
ium Which  alcoholic  excess  bad  brought 
on  cannot  blind  the  public  to  bis  life 
nor  to  the  fact  that  the  city  of  Chicago 
will  benefit  by  his  absence  from  the, 
common  council. 

Kent    was    a    politician    of    the    un- 
scrupulous type.     He  came  to  Chicago 
in  1875,  when  17  years  of  age.  and  early  \ 
developed  the  characteristics  which  af- 
terward  made  him  famous   in  politics. 
He    served    three    terms    In    the    lower  i 
bouse    of    the    Illinois    legislature    and 
was   a   delegate    to   the   republican   na- 
ional     convention      which     nominated 
Blaine  in   1884.     He    was    defeated    for  \ 
■he     republican     nomination     for     the  \ 
louncll  in  1896  and  ran  as  an  independ-  i 
2nt  and  was  thereafter  re-elected  as  a  , 
democrat.     Last   spring   a  bitter   tight  | 
was  made  against  him  by  the  reform 
element,  John  Maynard  Harlan  and  ex- 
Judge   John   Barton  Payne   taking  the 
stump  against  him  and  making  bitter 
personal  attacks  on  his  reputation.    Al- 
though he  was  known  to  be  a  drunkard 
and  a  gangster  within  the  worst  mean- 
ing of  the  term,  he  was  elected.     Like 
"Bath  House"  John  Coughlan  and  sim- 
ilar men   in   Chicago  and  other  cities, 
he   had   taken    care  of  his   own   ward. 
He  knew,  blind  though  he  was,  nearly 
every  voter  in  it  and  most  of  the  mem- 
bers of  their  families.    He  was  a  friend 
of  the  poor.    He  cared  for  the  afflicted. 
He  made  promises1  to  win  elections  and 
he  kept  them.    He  secured  employment 
for  those  who  were  out  of  work.     He 
sympathized  with  the   sick,   and  when 
there  was  no  one  cls<-  to  do  so,  he  saw 
to  tha  burial  of  the  dead. 

He  was  successful  in  doing  all  these 
{rings  and  in  looking  after  the  interests 
of  his  ward  because,  of  his  indomitable 
will.    A  member  of  the  gang,  the  gang 
feared  him.    If  opposed  he  became  vio- 
lent and  vituperative.     If  opposed     at 
length  he  was  apt  to  threaten  the  dis- 
closure of   secrete  which   calculated  to 
ruin  others.     In  a  great  city  filled  with 
jobbery  of  which  he   had  his  part  he 
was  a,ble   to   bold     a  cudgel  over     the 
heads  of  enough  members  of  the  coun- 
ril    and    enough   other  officials    to   have 


From 
Address 
Date „ 

May  29  an  excellent  concert  was  given  by  the  school  of 
music  of  the  State  School  for  the  Blind  at  Batavia,  N.  Y. 
The  program  included  these  names:  Gordon  Hicks,  Alma 
E.  Parker,  Ella  M.  McLennan,  Marjory  Spaulding,  Michael 
Napoli,  Mary  Meleski,  Jennie  Wilkins,  Ivie  M.  Mead, 
Forest  Marsh,  Alfred  Comethier,  Thompson  Courtney,' 
Christine  M.  Kieffer,  Mary  E.  Penderleith,  Leon  L.  Mar- 
vin and  Samuel  H.   Fay. 


I  The  Blind  Man. 


The  other  dav  I  was  standing:  on  Main 
street  when  I  saw  a  blind  man  unatteuded 
start  from  the  opposite  side  of  the  street 
to  tire  corner  where  I  stood.  When  he 
proceeded  about  half  way  across  the  sound 
of  some  noisy  street  cars  and  the  rumbling 
of  various  vehicles  suddenly  sounded  c  his 
ear  as  they  rounded  from  opposite  ways 
into  the  thoroughfare  he  was  attempting 
to  pass.  He  must  h.-ve  thought  they  were 
dangerously  near,  judging  by  the  wild  and 
frightened  expression  that  instantly  showed 
itself  on  bis  face.  His  countenance,  how- 
ever, almost  immediatly  changed  and  took 
on  a  look  of  piteous  appeal  that  would  have 

Trfn  'to  ^.&t^e%Bd  safely  piloted 

SSlnWU^d  h^*wl£p  *| 

Jamp  stool  and  sat  down  to  patiently  await 

the  Passing  of  the  charitably  inclined. 

*  Without  "saying  2^WnjJ«  him  lod  o* 

sc&s  &~W>$&sS 

of  unpleasant,  thoughts  that  the  sad  scene 
hid  nut  in  motion.  Their  cause  and  a  pa&s- 
UiB  resume  may  not  prove  uninteresting 

His  evolids  seemed  to  have  grown  togeth- 
er and  the  great  orbs  of  light  were  hidden 
from  view  After  he  had  taken  his  seat  a 
Sot  deep  relief  escaped  his  uncomplain- 
ing lips  ;thPen  he  bowed  his  head  and  cov- 
ered his  face  with  his  bands-hands  that 
were  evidently  no  strangers  to  work  when 
he  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  sight.  Aftci 
remairiVg  In  this  position  for  some  min- 
utes, being  evidently  in  humble  supplica- 
tion or  solemn  thought,  back  he  slowly 
moved  bis  head  and  reached  for  something 
that  be  seemed  to  see.  In  vain,  however, 
because  there  was  naught  that  w.as  ™ible 
to  the  ordinary  eye.  But  what  did  he  see. 
Does  a  sixth  sense  come  when  the  nfth  is 
destroyed?  Did  an  angel  mother's  hand 
rVacn  down  from  heaven  to  clasp  her  sight- 
less boy  to  her  breast?  Was  it  a  dazzling 
baby  seeking  to  show  her  stricken  father 
the  safest  way?  Or  was  it  a  sainted  wife 
who  wanted  to  minister  to  her  helpless 
husband?  Perhaps  it  is  beyond  even  the 
blind  man's  ken  to  tell,  save  the  fact  that 
he  involuntarily  reached  for  a  ministering 
angel's  hand.  , 

when  the  motion  to  grasp  the  intangible 
proved  unsuccessful  he  calmly  folded  his 
arms  across  his  breast  and  turned  his  face 
toward  heaven.  As  he  did  so  his  eyeballs 
beneath  their  sealed  lids  seemed  to  dance 
and  struggle,  and  T  could  not  help  think- 
ing that  thev  were  the  seat  of  the  soul  and 
that  the  fhitterings  T  saw  were  its  inef- 
fectual attempts  to  escape  form  its  prison 
house.  Presently  the  struggle  of  the  eyes 
ceased,  his  lips  parted  and  in  a  low  tone 
full  of  rhythm  he   began   singing: 

"There-*  b    land  that   is  fairer  than  day 
And  by  faith   we  can  see  it  afar'." 

T  could  stand  it  no  longer.  It  was  a 
scene  sufficiently  pathetic  to  open  the  foun- 
tain of  tears,  and  I  turned  sadly  away.  As 
I  walked  up  the  street  T  tried  to  get  a  con- 
ception of  the  infinite  God  and  tried  to  fol- 
low in  my  thoughts  a  line  of  justice  that 
JufY^--)tfi4S?ga!biS-t?-a  inerclful   **  — ".^ 

C  I  m    iHi.ii    Sniimj»u   jo  sa3U^U39.  .?__»    « 
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Graduation  at  School 
for  Deaf  and  Blind 


BUILDINGS   0>?   STATE  SCHOOL    FOB   THE   DEAF   AND   BLIND 
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tE   annual   graduation   exercises 

of    the     State    School  for  Mute 

and    Blind    are   always   of  very 

great   interest   to   the  people  of 

Colorado    Springs,    and    this    year    -will 

be   no  exception. 

There  are  three  graduates  this  year, 
find  they  are  as  follows: 

From   the  Deaf  department: 

EDNA  A.  DRUM,  Denver,  Colo. 
FRANK  C.  HORTON,  Denver,  Colo. 

From   the  Blind  department: 
FRANK      E.     SEVERN,     Durango, 
Colo. 

These  pupils  have  been  in  the  school 
for  an  average  of  12  years  each,  and 
they  are  now  young  men  and  women. 

The  two  graduates  from  the  Deaf  de- 
partment intend  to  go  to  Washington 
find  enter  Gallaudet  college  to  continue 
their  studies. 

Mr.  Severn  will  probably  enter  the 
mercantile  business  in  Durango. 

All   have   done   splendid   work   during* 
the  past  few  years  and  the  advantages 
which  they  have  had  have  been  of  in- 
calculable benefit  to  them. 

They  have  selected  for  their  class 
motto,  "Fidelity  is  Success;"  for  their 
class  colors,  red,  white  and  blue;  and 
fo*  their   class  flower,   the  violet. 

Successful  Year 

The  year  which  has  just  past  has  been 
a  very  successful  one  from  all  points  of 
view.    There  has  been  an  attendance  of 
170   pupils,   in    all    departments     of    the 
school,    about   32   of     whom     are     from 
states  outside  Colorado,  chiefly  the  state   I 
of  Idaho,   which  has  no  state  school  of 
its  own.    About  two-thirds  of  the  schol- 
ars are  deaf  mutes,  the  remainder  being 
blind.     Probably   the  reason  for  this   is 
found    in    the    fact    that    the    school    is 
able  to   do  much  for  the   mutes   in   the 
way    of    teaching    them      to    articulate, 
whereas  for  the  blind  there  is  little  that 
can  be  done  from  a  physical  standpoint. 

Owing  to  the  fact  that  the  amount  of 
money  secured  this  year  from  the  one- 
fifth  of  a  mill  tax,  was  much  more  than 
W  has  been  in  previous  years,  the  school 
v  ill  be  upon  its  feet  financially  and  will 
not  be  obliged  to  carry  over  a  floating 
debt  from  the  past  year.    Moreover  with 
an    appropriation    from    the    legislature 
for  improvements  "of   $18,000,    the   build- 
ings and  grounds  have  been  given  some 
greatly    needed    repairs. 

The  front  of  the  main  school  building 
has  been  tal%en  out,  owing  to  the  fact 
that  the  wall  was  unsafe  and  a  new 
wall  was  put  in.  Some  of  the  stone  in 
the  other  buildings  has  cracked  and  it 
has  been  strengthened.  All  the  stone 
buildings  have  been  repolnted,  which 
they  have  badly  needed.  Walks  have 
been  laid  :iliout  the  grounds  from  place 
to    place,    and    more    are    contemplated. 


They  will  be  laid  around  the  edges  of 
the  buildings  so  that  the  water  will 
run  away  from  the  buildings  instead  or 
seeping  in  around  the  foundations. 

Improvements 

Another  improvement  has  been  the 
tinting  of  the  interior  of  the  chapel  and 
various  hallways  and  class  rooms.  For 
years  these  walls  have  had  the  rough 
plaster  finish  and  have  never  been 
tinted- 
Superintendent  W.  K.  Argo  intends, 
as  soon  as  school  is  out,  to  have  all  the 
class  rooms  and  hallways  tinted  by  a. 
foreman,  who  is  to  be  assisted  by  some 
of  the  boys  at  the-schocl.  It  will  be  a 
great  advantage. 

A  big  improvement  also  has  been  made 
and  is  being  made  in  the  appearance  of 
the  grounds.  For  a  number  of  years 
past  the  portion  of  the  grounds  to  the 
south  has  been  given  over  to  weeds  for 
lack  of  funds.  Now  trees  are  being 
planted,  the  sloping  ground  is  being  ter- 
raced, grass  is  planted,  water  pipes  put 
In  and  the  whole,  when  completed,  will 
present  a  very  tidy  and  attractive  ap- 
pearance. In  the  matter  of  landscape 
aichitecture  Mr.  Argo  had  the  advice  of 
General  Palmer's  superintendent,  Mr. 
Coryell,  and  many  of  his  suggestions  are 
to  be  utilized  in  beautifying  the  place. 

In  the  Trades 

The  mechanical  department  of  the 
school  has  been  very  prosperous  during 
the  year.  The  boys  give  only  two  or 
three  hours  a  day  to  the  work,  .-^nd  yet 
t*'ey  turn  out  a  surprising  amount  of  it. 
The  young  carpenters  make  doors  and 
windows  and  tables  and  chairs,  many  of 
which  are  utilized  in  the  building.  They 
nelp  in  the  painting;  they  have  made 
during  the  year  all  the  shoes  that  the 
boys  have  needed  and  have  made  all  the 
necessary  mattresses  and  brooms  and 
have  caned  chairs.  The  prrnting  depart- 
ment has  turned  out  the  Colorado  In- 
dex regularly  and  ad  of  the  job  work 
that  the  institution  has  required.  The 
boys  are  becoming  practical  printers 
c-nd  are  learning  a  good  trade. 

The  health  of  the  pupils  this  year  has 
been  excellent  and  there  have  been  no 
epidemics  of  any  kind.  Superintendent  \ 
Argo  atfributes  this  unusually  good  de- 
gree of  health  to  the  fact  that  he  has 
provided  many  means  of  out-door 
amusement  and  exercise.  He  proposes 
to  irrcrease  the  opportunities  for  out- 
door enjoyment  at  the  next  session. 

There  are  23  teachers  in  the  various 
departments  of  the  institution  and  in 
addition  to  ordinary  studies,  music,  art 
rnd  various  useful  trades  are  taught 
the  pupils.  The  school  will  open  next 
fall  more  thoroughly  equipped  in  every 
way  for  its  work  than  it  has  ever  been 
before. 


Graduations 


on 


The    graduation     exercises     open 
Sunday  with  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  Ben- 
jamin Brewster  of  Grace  church- 

The  other  programmes  follow: 

MONDAY  EVENING,  JUNE  2. 
(8   O'Clock.) 

Ct°pUeSa7ant  Wedding  March.. Sodermann 
b  'Sweet  and  Low"... Van  der  Stucken 

Heading   by   Touch :^"\"J' 

Marguerite  Muir,  Roland  Rarley. 

Duet-"Queen  of  Hearts" Lichner 

Ethel  Dunham,  Charlton  Harris, 
a  First  Lessons,  Manual  Department. 
••Now  I  lay  me,"  in  the  Sign  Language. 
Marguerite  Gajewskl. 
b  First  Lessons,  Oral  Department. 
"Now  I  lay  me,"  recited  Orally. 
Charlie  Allen- 

I  String  Quartette— 

!      a  March-"The  Tale  of  the  Bumble 
Bee"   from  'King  Dodo." 
b  Canzonetta,  "Felice,"  Op.l24..Langey 

"An  Afternoon  Rehearsal." 

Young  Ladies  from  Grammar 
Grade,  Blind  Department. 


TUESDAY  AFTERNOON,  JUNE  3. 
(3:30  O'Clock.) 

Waltz— "Calanthe"    HolzmanH 

By  the  Orchestra. 
Prayer. 

Oration— "The  Field  of  Invention." 
Frank  C.  Horton,  Denver,  Colo. 
Quartette  —  "Hearts     and     Flowers" 

Op.  245 Tob&fif 

ses  Coe,  Cheatley  and  Fin- 
ley  and  Messrs.  Balfour,  Cope 
and  Davis. 
Essay — "Cuba  Libre" 

Edna  A.  Drumm,  Denver,  Colo. 
I  Piano  Solo — "Polonaise,"   Op.  53..Choplqf 
j  Oiacion  and  Farewell  Address — "New 
Century  Foundations" 
Frank  E.  Severn,  Durango,   Colo.  ] 

Recitation  In  Signs— "Drifting" 

FrajaK  C.  Horton. 
"Kinder  Symphonie,"  by  the  Brownie 
Band. 
Primary  Pupils,  Blind  Department. 

Piano  Solo— "Novelette,"  Op.  21,  No.  1 

Schumann 

Eliska  Coe. 

Violin      Solo— "Air     and     Variations, 

No.  6"  DancU| 

Ralph  Davis. 
Address  and  Presentation  of  Diplomas, 
Chorus— "Who  Knows  What  the  Bells 

Say?"  Parker} 

By  the  Choir. 
Benediction. 
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Deaf  And   Blind    School   Change*. 

[Special  Dispatch  to  the  Baltimore  Sun.] 
Staunton-,  Va.,  June  11.— The  board  of 
the  Virginia  School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind 
today  appointed  J.  A.  AVaddell,  of  Char- 
1'ittosvillo,  teacher  of  high  mathematics  In 
the  blind  department  to  succeed  Charles  C. 
McNeil,  resigned.  Miss  Elsie  W.  Hamil- 
ton, of  Statin  I  on,  was  appointed  to  suc- 
ceed Miss  P.  V.  Buingardncr,  resigned,  as 
music  teacher. 


ALT 

AT  SCHOOL,  FOR  THK  1ILI\L>.    I 
Interesting;     Eierclnes     Today     Anfci 


Tomorrow  By  Pupils. 


Tliero  was  a  very  Interesting  exhibition 
this  morning-  at  the  Maryland  Schcoi  for 
yfe  Blind  on  North  avendS,  -between  St. 
(*aul  street  and  Guilford  avenue,  when  a 
ipreesed  air  engine  and*  r  water  dy- 
uan:  successfully  opK-ated  by  the 

pupils  in  the  physical  laboratory.  This 
afternoon  there  will  be  a  literary  and 
musical  entertainment  and  the  elder  pu- 
pils will  go  through  pretty  figure  drills. 
Tomorrow  the  class-day  exercises  will 
be  held.  As  previously  stated,  there  will 
graduates  this  year.  S 


Blind  Athletes. 

A  successful  athletic  meting  was  held 
in  Yokohoma  recently,  In  which  all  the 
competitors  were  blind. 
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The    Deaf   and    Blind. 

[Special  to  The  American.] 
Staunton,  Vn..  June  11.— The  sixty-third 
Annual  commencement  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Denf  and  Blind  took  place 
today  with  most  Interesting  exorcises  In 
both  departments.  The  concert  by  the 
blind  pupils  was  given  last  night.  Then 
.  beautiful  exhibits  this  morning  of 
sewing,  cooking,  knitting  and  crocheting 
by  th  •  deaf  and  blind  girls.  The  graduates 
In  the  deaf  department  were  Charles  Her.ry 
WHUams.  of  Floyd  county,  Va.,  and  Alvaa 
M.  Raswick.  of  Russell  county,  Va.  Both 
of  these  will  enter  next  year  th*-  Gallaudet 
National  College  for  the  Deaf  at  Washing- 
ton D.  C.  The  graduates  In  the  blind  de- 
partment were  Joseph  B.  Ely,  Lee  county, 
Vq  and  Luther  B.  Clark.  Pittsylvania 
'  couiitv,  Va.  These  will  go  to  Washington 
r.nd  I.ee  University  next  season.  The  gold 
medalists  were  Ernest  Hyde,  instrumental 
mnslc    and  Gertrude  Bryant,  vocal  music. 


>2ia 


school  for  Blind  Closes. 

(Special  Dispatch  to  the  Morning  Heraldi 
Staunton.  Va.,  .Tune  11.— The  annual 
commencement  exercises  of  the  Virginia 
School  for  the  Deaf  and  Blind  began  last 
bight.  A  scholarship  at  Washington  and 
l.ee  University  was  won  this  session  by  a 
leaf  mute  boy,  who  has  been  here  only 
T  limited  time.  ■ 
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BANQUET 

Tenmnd  the  Graduates  of  the  Blind 
Institution.    . 

Commencement  exercises  at  the  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  came  to  a  close 
Wednesday  evening  with  a  banquet 
which  was  tendered  the  graduates  by 
the  faculty.  The  graduates  for  1901- 
1902  were:  James  John,  Francis  Flahef- 
ty,  William  Christian,  Joseph  Burt, 
Overton  James  Reamy,  Thurman  Fred 
Sowers,  Marie  Anna  Cutting,  Catherine 
Rebekah  Flammer,  Nellie  Marie  Kin- 
ney, Nellie  May  Wright,  Lillian  Eliza- 
beth Yearling,  Henrietta  E.  Knight, 
Fred  Dudley  Frey,  Louis  G.  Burkhardt. 
The    trustees    adjourned    Wednesday 
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TO  STUDY  THE  WORK  OF 

CARING  FOR  THE  BLIND 


the 


Philadelphia      Women      Aid      in 

Kindly  Undertaking, 

[fROU    OUR    REOOXA.R    CORRBSrONDEKT.] 

Washington,  June  11.— For  two  years 
p.'ist  there  has  been  maintained  at  the 
Library  of  Congress  a  reading  room  for 
the  blind,  which  has  proved  a  very  help- 
ful undertaking,  and  it  has  drawn  out  the 
kindly  work  of  many  generous  hearted  wo- 
men. The  room  has  been  in  charge  of  Miss 
!jEtta  Josslyn  Giffen.  who  has  acquired 
great  proficiency  in  the  teaching  and  en- 
tertaining of  the  blind.  It  was  an- 
nounced to-day  at  the  Library  that 
Jirough  the  generosity  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Jiff.  Colfelt.  of  Philadelphia,  and  her 
mother.  Mrs.  McManes,  and  that  of  Wil- 
liam Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa..  Miss  Giffen 
Is  to  go  to  the  international  Congress 
for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of 
the  Blind,  to  be  held  in  Brussels  In  Au- 
gust. She  will  also  visit  the  institutions 
for  the  care  and  education  of  the  blind 
in  Europe.  Miss  Giffen  will  leave  hr>re 
June  21,  and  devote  the  summer  to  a 
study  of  the  work  that  is  being  done  for 
the  blind  abroad.   ^  J.  M.  C. 

HULL  m  HtlNtU 


FORMER     ALBION     SUPERINTEND- 
ENT   TO     LEAVE     LANSING. 


SUPERINTENDENCY       OF       BLIND 
SCHOOL   NOT  TO   HIS   LIKING. 


Supt.  Warren  C.  Hull  of  the  Michi 
gan  school  for  the  blind,  formerly  su- 
perintendent of  the  Albion  city  schools 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  which 
has  been  accepted  by  the  board  ot 
control.  The  position  has  been  offer 
ed  to  Supt.  Clarence  E.  Holmes  of  the 
Lansing  city  schools,  who  is  now  con- 
sidering the  matter  pf  acceptance. 

The  Lansing  Republican  says:  The 
resignation  of  Mr.  Hull  was  tendered 
the  board  of  control  some  time  ago, 
but  it  was  not  made  public,  as  the 
board  preferred,  rather  than  to  thus 
advertise  for  applicants  for  the  va- 
cant position,  to  do  the  inviting  it- 
self. The  position  is  a  very  desira- 
ble one,  the  salary  being  considerably 
jnore  than  is  paid  the  superintendent 
of  the  city  schools. 

Mr.  Hull  came  to  Lansing  last  July 
from  Flint,  where  he  was  superintend- 


lent  of  the  Flint  schools.     He  has  been  I 
with  the  institution  only  a  year,  but' 
in  that  time  great  improvements  have 
made  and  the  school  is  in  a  flour- 

shing  condition.  A  few  pupils  have 
been  dropped,  but  in  spite  of  that  fact 
there  is  a  greater  number  in  attend- 
ance than  when  Mr.  Hull  took  charge. 
Mr.  Hull,  however,  has  not  found 
the  work  at  the  institution  such  as 
he  cares  to  pursue.  He  has  been  for 
20  years  an  instructor  in  the  public 
schools,   and  he  prefers  to   return   to 

hat  work. 

AU8TlN"('i>i""NK\\T 

AT  THE  BLIND  INSTITUTE 


CLOSING   EXERCISES  WERE   HELD 
YESTERDAY      MORNING— DE- 
GREES CONFERRED. 


\\b 


Yesterday  morning  in  the  chapel  of 
the  Institution  for  the  Blind  was  held 
the  graduating  exercises  of  the  Insti- 
tution. Professor  H.  L.  Piner,  presid- 
ing. 

A    number     of     enthusiastic     friends 
vvtre  present  to  extend   the   graduates 
and    pupils    about    to   leave,    their   best 
wishes. 

Promptly  at  the  hour  Professor 
Piner  called  the  first  number  on  the 
program  which  was  "Irene,"  by  Willi1 
Harris.  Then  followed  "The  Awaken- 
ing of  the  Rose,-'  by  the  girl's  quartet, 
which  was  a  treat.  Following  this  was 
a  selection  by  the  Institution  orches- 
tra, "Amazon  Overture."  which  made 
the  orchestra  even  more  popular  than 
its  reputation  already  gained  during 
this   commencement. 

Professor  Piner  next  introduced  Dr. 
R.  J.  Brigg.s,  who  addressed  the  grad- 
uates on  "Real  Estate" — the  real  es- 
tate of  character:  the  reality  of  a 
Christian  life;  the  sub-soil,  the  firm 
foundation  of  a  true,  upright  life.  His 
address  as  a  whole  was  an  inspiration, 
a  help,  a  counsel  to  those  just  begin- 
ning the  active  part  of  life. 

After  Dr.  Briggs'  address  was  the 
presentation  of  the  diplomas  and  cer- 
tificates by  Professor  Piner.  The  grad- 
uates were: 

Eudocia  Benavides.  Minnie  Howard 
Sarah   A.    Badgett.    John    Winchel. 

The   certificated    pupils   were: 

Piano.  Minnie  Howard;  reed  organ, 
Surah  ..A.  Badgett;  broom-making, 
mattress-making  and  chair-seating, 
John  Adams:  broom-making  and 
(hair-seating,  Paul  Winston;  Univer- 
sity scholarship,  Eudocia  Benavides; 
governor's  medal.  Jasper  Pruitt. 

Promptly -at  8;15  last  night  Professor 
Collins  called  the  first  number  on  the 
program.  It  was  'Moonlight  on  the 
Hudson,''  by  the  orchestra  and  elicited 
great  appluse.  Libermann's  "Gradu- 
ate Quickstep."  also  by  the  orchestra 
pleased  the  crowd  very  much.  Miss 
Wilson's  two  selections  on  the  piano 
were  beautiful  and  well  rendered,  as 
was  the  sung,  "Sing,  Smile,  Slumber." 
by  Miss  Garrett.  The  Mandolin  club 
gave  two  excellent  selections  and  then 
Miss  Susie  LaCoste  recited  in  a  highly 
creditable  way  Brook's  "The  Remain- 
der of  the  Year."  The  mixed  chorus 
sang  "The  Miller's  Wooing;'1  as  the  next 
number  and  caught  the  hearers.  Mr. 
Harris  then  gave  his  original  produc- 
tion. "The  Waltz."  and  seemed  to 
please  the  audience.  Miss  Wilson  .then 
sang  "Angels  Ever  Bright  and  Fair." 
Next  was  the  hoop  3rill  and  every  fig- 
ure was  grace  and  culture.  The  fig- 
ures most  applauded  were  the  arch, 
the  steps  and  the  cross. 

This  commencement  has  been  very 
popular  and  largely  attended.  Visitors 
from  a  distance,  besides  relatives, 
have  enjoyed  the  occasion  and  the 
whole  attest  the  popularity  and  excel- 
lence   of  the  present    management. 

Tomorrow  and  the  rest  of  the  week 
Will  witness  ihe  departure  of  the  stu- 
dents  for  their   homes, 
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COMPLETE 


Eleven    Graduates  From    School  fori 
Blind. 


Uarter  quite  captured  the  house  In 
their  duet,  "Silent  Night."  Both 
these  young  men  have  fine  voices  that 
have  been  carefully  trained.  Walter 
Goetzinger,  as  usual,  was  brilliant 
and  effective  at  the  organ,  while  the 
string  quartet  by  Adams,  Lange, 
Luenberger  and  Egdtret  was,  in  the 
opinion  of  many,  the  finest  musfcal 
number.  Daniel  Boberts  sang  his 
solo,  "Heartaches,"  with  great  feel- 
ing and  delicacy  of  expression. 

the  memberh  of  the  Board  of  Control,  j   BALTIMORE      MORNING     HERALD. 
made  a  very    pleasant    address,   in  | 


ll"i an    Elizabeth    Yearling. 

"My  Country's  Call."  with  valedictory, 
Thurman   Fred    Sowers. 

Presentation     of       diplomas,     H. 
Crouse,  president  of  board. 

Class  song,  senior  cla^s. 

Benediction. 

In   the   evening     the     commencement 

banquet    was    given    in    the    big    dining 

room.     Rev.   G.   L.    Smead   presided     as 

oaftmaster   and    responses    were    made 

y  Hon.  H.  P.  Crous'e,  Professor  G.  A. 
'Chambers  and  members  of  the  class. 
Iilusic  was  furnished  by  the  school  or- 
chestra. 


THE  EXERCISES  HELD  YESTERDAY 


Superintendent  HuU.ni  Prejouts  Di- 
plomas —  Gnstav  Kneaterinaun  o! 
Board  of  Control,  Present, 

The  graduating  exercises  of  the 
School  for  theBiindwer^held  in  the 
school  gymnasium  'yesterday  at  2  p. 
m.  before  a  very  large  and  apprecia- 
tive audience.  The  program,  with  a 
rest  of  five  minutes  in  the  middle, 
was  two  and  a  half  hours  long,  but 
the  young  people  held  the  attention 
and  interest  of  the  audience  to  the 
end. 

The  graduates  are  Elizabeth  Emer- 
son, William  S.  Dobbins,  Jessie 
Foster,  Carrie  Palmer,  Samuel  Egdt- 
ret, Daniel  Boberts.  Mildred  McTate, 
Millie  Schnittke,  Alfred  Feistel. 

Daniel  Boberts  and  Alfred  Feistel 
received  also  the  certificate  of  gradu- 
ation from  the  department  of  piano 
tuning. 

The  essays  and  orations  were  well 
written  and  well  delivered.  Every- 
one heard  with  ease. 

Elizabeth  Emerson  in  her  "Bird's- 
Eye  View  of  Wisconsin,"  in  clear, 
full  tones,  made  a  good  opening  for 
the  others.  She  evidently  knows 
well  the  good  points  of  her  native 
state,  William  S.  Dobbin's  "Lum- 
bering and  Forestry  in  the  United 
States"  was  clear,  direct  and  positive, 
Will  is  well  versed  in  the  lore  of 
the  lumber  jack.  Jessie  Foster  gave 
a  beautiful  little  talk  about  "Music," 
such  as  one  may  give  that  "hath 
music  in  himself,"  Carrie  Palmer 
read  her  essay  with  her  fingers  from 
a  tastefully  decorated  manuscript — if 
that  is  the  proper  word — in  New 
York  print.  Her  "Besume  of  School" 
gave  pleasantly  the  salient  points  in 
the  progress  of  the  school  since  the 
time  she  entered  the  kindergarten  as 
a  little  tot  some  ten  or  twelve  years 
ago.  Samuel  Egderton  talked  intel- 
ligently upon  the  "Supremacy  of 
Bus3ia, "  as  did  Daniel  Boberts  upon 
"Government  Ownership  of  the  Bail- 
roads."  Both  the  topics  are  timely, 
and  the  young  men  treated  them 
with  ease  and  power. 

Mildred  MacTate  is  a  lover  of 
Shakespeare.  She  talked  with  Intel 
ligence  and  insight  about  the  char- 
acter and  the  sad  experience  of 
"Hamlet."  Millie  Schettke  was 
charming  in  her  "Homes  a  Civiliz- 
ing Agent,"  and  Alfred  Feistel  wrote 

ike  a  true  democrat  upon  "Democ- 
racy." 

The  musical  numbers  were  finely 
rendered.  The  opening  number, 
Boiddien's  Caliph  ol  Bagdad,  by  the 
full  orchestra,  was  especially  well 
done.  Jessie  Foster's  piano  solo 
showed  in  her  fine  touch  the  results 
of  faithful,  persevering  training  and 
practice.     Daniel   Boberts  and    Boy 


which  he  congratulated  the  school  on 
the  good  work  done  as  evidenced  bji 
the  exercises.  In  a  neat  little  address 
to  the  class  he  gave  them  his  personal 
congratulations,  and  assured  them  of 
the  interest  taken  in  their  welfare 
by  the  members  of  the  board. 

Supt.  Hulton  presented  the  diplo- 
mas. In  a  few  brief  sentences  to 
each  of  the  graduates  he  gave  them 
good  wishes,  congratulations  anu 
advice,  basing  his  remarks  in  each 
case  upon  the  subjects  of  their 
essays. 

All  the  friends  of  the  school  feel 
that  a  prosperous  year  was  very 
fittingly  closed,  and  pupils  and  teach- 
ers look  forward  iu  hope  and  with 
confidence  to  the  new  year  that  opens 
Sept.  10. 

Tonight  thehomegolng  begins  and 
in  a  few  days  silence  will  reign  in 
the  spacious  oorridors,  broken  only  by 
the  sound  of  the  scrubbing  brush  of 
the  house  cleaner. 
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MUSRIPILS 

COMMENCEMENT  AT  SCHOOL 
FOR  BLIND. 


Banquet  Held  in  Evening— Rev. 

Mr.  Smead  Presides  as 

Toastmaster. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises 
at  the  Institution,  for.  the  Blind  were 
held  Wednesday  afternoon.  The  gradu- 
ates were:  James  John,  Francis] 
Flaherty,  William  Christian,  Joseph 
Burt,  Overton  James  Reamy,  Thurman 
Fred  Sowers,  Marie  Anna  Cutting, 
Catherine  Rebekah  Flammer,  Nellie 
Marie  Kinney,  Nellie  May  Wright, 
l^illian  Elizabeth  Yearling,  Henrietta 
jjj;  Knight,  Fred  Dudley  Frey,  Louis 
<jj.  Burkhardt. 

The   program   for  the  afternoon   was 
is  follows: 

March,  "Militaire,"  Schubert.     School 
)rchestra. 

Invocation.    Rev.    G.    L.    Smead,    su- 
perintendent. 

"Crises,"  with  salutatory,  Nellie  May 
Wright. 

"L,oui?e  M.  Alcott,"  Marie  Anna  Cut- 
ting. 

"A  Well-Rounded  Life,"  Nellie  Marie 
Kinney. 

"The  Progress  of  Our  Nation,"  Jameg 
Francis  Flaherty. 

Flano — (a)   "Nocturne,"  op.  15,   No. 
Chopin;    (b)    "Staccato    Caprice," 
grich.     Claud  Kilworth. 

"Mahommet,"  Overton  James  Reamy. 

"Credil    to     Whom     Credit     Is     Due," 
Catherine  Rebekah  Flammer. 

"William    TecumPeh    Sherman,"    Wil- 
liam ( 'hristian  Hurt. 

Violin-    Air.   Bagh.     Clyde  Hagans. 

"Value  of  Education  to  Character  and 


.   2. 

Vo- 


Large    Crowd    Attends  the 

Annual   Commencement 

of  the  Institution. 


VERSATILE     STUDENTS 


Wonderful   Exhibition   of    Clever- 
ness and   Ingenuity    Notwith- 
standing Lost    Faculty.  » 


The  annual  closing  exercises  of  the 
Maryland  School  for  the  Blind  were  held 
yesterday  at  the  building,  instead  of  a 
local  theater,  as  has  been  the  custom  in 
previous  years.  This  enabled  the  pupils 
to  appear  to  a  far  greater  advantage 
amid  their  familiar  surroundings,  and  the 
visitors  for  the  first  time"  realized  the 
versatile  education  given  these  children 
of  the  dark. 

For   some    of    the    latter  It  was   only   a 
continual    twilight,    and    with    their    fair.t 
glimmer    of    light    to    give    them    an    ad- 
vantage     they    led     their    more    unfortu- 
nate   fellows   and  assisted  them   in   many 
ways.    So,  on  the  grounds,  where  a  beauti- 
ful fancy  drill  was  given  during  the  after- 
noon,   the    girls    who     could     distinguish 
objects  guided  the  others  through  the  in- 
tricate  figures.      About  40  participated   In 
this  feature  of  the-  day,  carrying  rainbow-  j 
colored  arches  of  paper  flowers,  while  the  ! 
'orchestra    of    blind    musicians    fumi.med  ' 
music,     under    the     leadership     of     Prof 
George  J.    Siemonn. 

Later  a  concert  was  given  in  the  pretty 
music  hall  of  the  school.  The  classes  filed 
in  and  took  their  places  on  the  platform 
with  even  less  awkwardness  than  is 
usually  displayed  by  the  average  pupil  at 
commencements,  and  the  orchestra,  still 
led  by  Professor  Siemonn,  started  as  an 
opening  number  Suppe's  "Light  Cavalry" 
overture  This  was  played  in  a  manner 
creditable  to  any  amateur  musical  organi- 
zation, and  the  audience  momentarily  for 
got   that  the  musicians  could  not  sec- 


Three   dainty   little 


nursery   songs   were 


James  %   ^vX™*?    ChUdreU    flDd    then 
James   C.    talker  played   an   organ   eolo- 

"Commemoratiou  March, 


the 

Clark 


by  Scotson 


But    among   the    many    numbers    played 
d  sung  the  talent  of  [sabelle  L.   1'amp 
■11    was    distinctive.      Although    she    was 
•rvous,     her    playinor    r..vMi»,i     ♦  •,..     


au< 

pell 

nervous,    her    playing    revealed    | 

musical    touch    and    had    nothing    of    that 

mechanism  liable  to  mar  the  performances 

Joseph  Doyle  pleased   with 

1  ,T"P.!)S!!10",  bI  I)uni-,la.  treating 
Other  numbers 


of  the  blind 

a 

of  a  theme   by   Kosslnni. 

were:    Organ    solo,    Johu    Mooney;    vlo 

.solo,    Harry  Gable;  flute  solo,   Charles  W 

Doyle:   piano  selection,   French   S     Ilufty- 

orchestra,    "YesterthougUt,"    Herbert,  and 


••Kpamsu  ->ance."  MosakowBki.  All  tuew 
were  played  with  a  smoothness  that  indi- 
cated constant  practice. 

Karl*  In  the  nfternoon  the  visitors  wore 
taken  through  the  various  rooms,  whew 
£J  pupil-  exhibited  their  skill  in  sowing 
writing  reading  and  craft-.  Some  lttle 
Jlrta  were  sewing  on  dainty  garments  rt 
?rocheUng  or  making  lu-v  Even  the 
,R  of  needles  was  not  impossible 
,ic  ...  and  .hey  aroused  the  wonder ■« 
\L  lookers  »n  by  their  assurance.     In  one 

S8,Sn  and  fancy  sewing  become  open 

t°InhS  2S«  room  cotton  as  a  plant,  on  ' 
t„en8PQol  M  thread  and  Anally  as  the  ma- 
,|.,1  for  exquisite  shams  made  by  the 
n  is  was  shown.  Upstairs  were  the  de- 
pupiis.  wb  r-0ewrlung,  where  a  class 
KSf  SnaUy  a '  well  S  the  usual  paid 
o^naor!  and  Of   the  history   and   writing 

■^"ST  advanced  read  without  a 
K,l„u-  in  their  voices,  and  the  essays  on 
S?  were  couched  in  excellent  English 
and  displayed  remarkable  composition. 
Experiments  were  tried,  pianos  tuned  and 
classic  piano  solos  played  In  the  music 
rooms,  which  are  on  the  third  floor  of  the 
main  building. 

In  Newcomer  Hail  the  primary  grades 
were  busv  molding  cherries  and  tiny  bas- 
kets In  clay  and  creating  admiration  by 
thelr  cleverness  In  arithmetic.  And  in 
each  room  patient  teachers  bent  smilingly 
over  their  charges  as  if  they  found  the 
monotonous  work  perfectly  congenial. 

Today  the  same  program  as  that  of  yes- 
terdav'will  be  given  for  the  benefit  of.  the 
friends  and  relatives  of  the  pupils  and 
Mr  Morrison  said  that  he  expected  the 
crowd  would  be  much  larger  than  that  at- 
tending the  first  exercises. 

vav„ *—  ^5 
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CfltS  10  EUROPE 
OF 


Miss  Giffin,  Librarian    of   Pavilion 
for    Blind  of   Congressional  Li- 
brary, to  Attend  a  Congress 


PHILADELPHIA 


HELPERS 


Mr.  Colfelt,   Mrs.  McManes    and  Wil- 
liam Wade  Furnished  Necessary 
Funds  for  Trip  to  Brussels 

Ipeeial  to  The  Inquirer. 
WASHINGTON,     June     12.— Through 
he  generous  gift  of  a  Philadelphia  worn-  i 
n,  Miss  Etta  Joselyn  Giffin,  librarian  in 
he  pavilion  for  the  blind  in  the  Congres- 
ional   Library,   will    take   a   trip   through 
Europe,  to  attend  the  International  Con- 
ress  for  the  Amelioration  of  the  Condi- 
ion  o  fthe  Blind  which  meets  this  year 
t  Brussels,  from  August  (3  to  10. 
.Mrs.  Rebecca  McManes  Colfelt,  a  weal- 
hy   Philadelphia  woman,    who   was   visit- 
ng  here  last  year  became  greatly  interest- 
id  in  Miss  Giffin's  work  and  "chanced  to 
lear  her  say  she  would  like  to  attend  this 
:ongress,  but  her  small  means  prevented 
t.    About  a  month  ago,  Mrs.  Colfelt  sent 
.  handsome  check  to  Miss  Giffin  asking 
ler  to  use  it  to  go  to  the  congress.     To 
:his  was  added  another  check  later  from 
Mrs.  McManes,  Mrs.  Colfelt's  mother.  Mr. 
sVilliam  Wade,  of  Oakmont,  Pa.,  also  sent 
i  gift  of  money   for  the   same   purpose, 
naking  in  all  $5025. 


MISS  ETTA  JOSELYN  GIFFIN 


i 


.Miss  Giffin  has  secured  the  interest  of 
nany  prominent  men  and  women  in  her 
manges.  Many  well  known  actors,  mu- 
sicians and  writers  have  given  their  serv- 
ces  for  the  daily  readings  or  recitals  held 
trora  1.30  to  3.30  every  day.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  John  Russell  Young  first  started  this 
work  among  the  blind,  and  Mr.  David 
Hutcheson,  of  the  library,  with  Miss  Gif- 
in's  assistance,  still  keeps  it  up.  Miss 
Griffin  leaves  here  June  21. 
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BLIND  PREACER  IN  CITY. 

Next  Sunday  a  two-weeks'  meeting  will 
begin  in  the  old  Central  Methodist  church 
In  Ninth  street  in  Manchester.  The  meet- 
ings will  be  conducted  by  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Foard,  a  preacher  from  Washington.  He 
will  be  assisted  by  several  able  divines 
of  the  Baptist  and  Methodist  denomina- 
tions of  Washington.  Following  is  the 
program  of  the  services  that  will  be 
held  each  day: 

Sunrise  prayer  meeting  conducted  by 
the  old  Veterans  of  the  Cross. 

9  A.  M.— Christian  love  feast,  conducted 
by  the  blind  preache  from  Washington, 
D.   C. 

11  A.  M.— Sermon  by  Rev.  Mr.  Foard, 
the  blind  preacher,  the  wonder  of  the 
twentieth   century. 

3  P.  M.— Sermon  by  the  pastor.  Sub- 
ject, "It's  not  what  we  are,  but  what  We 
shall  be." 

8  P.  M.— Sermon  by  the  Rev.  Mr.  Foard, 
the  blind  man. 

.v.n.^oMA   tCt.i  8ENTU> 

June 
13 

SEYMOUR 


IXTERESTS         SCHOOL         CHILDREN 
"WITH  MEMORY   SYSTE3I. 


G.  G.  O'Drryer  Tells  Advantages  the 
Sightless  Have  Over  Others  —  Bet- 
ter Able  to  Concentrate  Their 
Minds — Lives  of  Henry  Faivcett 
and  Helen  Keller — Lecture  Has 
Its  Moral. 


About  one  nundred  and  sixty  of  the 
scholars  of  the  high  school  and  of 
rooms  6,  7  and  8  gathered  at  the  high 
school,  yesterday  afternoon,  with  the 
teachers  and  a  few  visitors,  to  listen  to 
the  lecture  given  by  G.  G.  O'Dwyer,  of 
Jonkers,  N.  Y.,  who  gave  a  very  in- 
teresting talk.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  is  blind 
and  graduated  from  the  school  for  the 
blind   in   New   York   city. 

He  preceded  his  lecture  with  a  num- 
ber of  selections  upon  the  piano.  Be- 
ginning at  3  o'clock  he  played  for 
about  twenty  minutes.  Several  of  the 
selections  were  accompaniments  for 
his  whistling.  He  whistled  with  a  very 
clear  and  soft  note.  His  piano  play- 
ing- was  very  good,  both  in  technique 
and  expression.  The  selections  played 
were  all  standard  compositions  and 
quite  difficult.  Each  number  was 
roundly  applauded. 

His  lecture,  which  lasted  for  fifty 
minutes,  was  at  once  interesting  and 
practical  as  a  lecture  to  pupils  of  the 
schools.  He  said  that  many  persons 
seem  to  have  an  idea  that  because  per- 
sons  lose  their  sight  they  lose  as  well 
,  some  of  the  ability  of  their  minds.  He 
contradicted  most  emphatically  any 
such  idea  as  this  and  said  that  the 
losing  of  any  of  the  senses  but  made 
the  mind  and  other  senses  more  active 
as  they  did  not  have  the  other  senses 
to  distract  them.  Blind  persons  can 
concentrate  their  minds  upon  a  subject 
in  question  more  thoroughly  than  if 
there  were  many  things  to  look  at 

He  then  cited  the  examples  of  Ap- 
pms,  the  Roman  statesman,  of  whom 
Cicero  said  that  he  was  a  better  states- 
man blind  than  when  able  to  see  for 
he  was  more  careful  and  accurate 
He  also  mentioned  Milton,  whose 
greatest  works  were  made  after  his 
affliction. 

.uTt\.e,.  invention  of  the  alphabet  for 
the  blind  was  then  told.  The  speaker 
said  that  in  1759,  the  Abbey  de  La 
Pierre  noticed  that  quill  pricks  in 
parchment  made  a  depression  upon  one 
side  and  an  elevation  on  the  other 
He  invented  an  alphabet  which  has 
since  been  in  use,  and  is  now  with 
some  improvements,  universal  in  its 
|  use.  | 

Life   of   Fawcett. 

He  gave  sketches  of  the  lives  of  two 
well  known  blind  persons,  Henry  Faw- 
cett  and  Miss  Helen  Keller,  "in  the 
story  of  the  life  of  Fawcett  he  tcld 
how,  through  the  powerful  concen- 
tration of  thought,  he  was  able  to  '-eep 
ahead  of  his  classes  at  Cambridge  and 
was  the  only  one  to  take  the  Doctor's 
degree.  He  was  made  professor  cf 
Political  Economy  and  was  elected  a 
member  of  parliament.  In  1S80,  he  was 
made  postmaster  general  and  brought 
the  postal  system  to  the  highest  grade 
of  efficiency  that  was  ever  attained" 
All  this  was  done  through  concentra- 
tion of  mind. 

In  the  life  of  Miss  Keller  he  told  how 
sne  was  taught  to  think  and  how  that 
her  education  was  completed  solely  by 
means  of  the  memory  system.  Though 
deprived  of  two  senses  and  practically 
of  a  third,  she  gains  thereby  a  power 
of  concentration  that  cannot  be  dis- 
turbed by  surrounding  rights  and 
sounds.  Some  of  the  attainments  o> 
this   girl    were   narrated. 

Mr.  O'Dwyer  then  went  on  to  point 
his  moral.  He  said  that  such  attain- 
ments are  not  marvelous  and  wonder- 
ful. He  said  that  scholars  who  have 
their  senses  try  often  to  help  their 
memories  and  injure  them.  He  said 
that  taking  notes  impaired  the  memory 
as  a  relieved  it  of  its  duties.  He  said 
that  by  memorizing  a  great  deal,  one 
would  retain  longer  what  wa-  '^arr"=>d 
and  be  a  much  better  scholar** 

After  the  lecture  he  Played  several 
more  selections,  some  of  them  accom- 
panied by  whistling.  One  was  of  his 
own  composition.  His  whistling  pleased 
all,  for  it  had  none  of  the  harshness 
peculiar  to  most  whistling 
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Lecture  Entertainment   by  a  Blind  Man- 

We  have  spoken  before  of  the  introduc- 
tion of  occasional  short  lectures  in  the 
High  School  by  Principal  Fay.  of  an  in- 
structive character,  and  at  the  same  time 
affording  the  pupils  a  delightful  treat. 
Last  Friday  morning  one  of  these  short 
lectures  was  given  in  the  Assembly  room 
by  Mr.  G.  G.  O'Dwyer,  of  Yonkers,  N.  Y. 
He  has  been  totally  blind  from  the  age  of 
six  years,  when  his  optic  nerve  was  de- 
stroyed by  striking  his  head  on  a  stump  while 
playing. 

The  lecture  was  given  just  after  the 
school  opened,  and  occupied  scarcely  half 
an  hour,  but  in  that  time  a  great  deal  was 
said  and  dene,  for  the  lecturer  was  fluent, 
animated  and  witty  while  imparting  valu- 
able information  as  to  how  the  blind  are 
educated. 

He  said  the  senses  were  the  medium  of 
communication  to  the  mind — that  was  their 
main  function.  Of  the  five  senses  feeling, 
or  touch,  was  the  most  important,  as  with 
out  that  we  must  die.  Deprived  of  sight 
only  education  was  comparatively  easy,  but 
with  the  loss  of  hearing  as  well  as  sight, 
speech  was  no  longer  of  use,  and  yet  with 
the  one  sense  of  feeling  it  was  possible  for 
a  person  to  become  highly  educated  and  en- 
joy life  to  a  greater  extent  than  might  be 
supposed.  He  cited  Miss  Keller  as  a  re- 
markable instance  of  a  blind,  deaf  and 
dumb  person  becoming  highly  educated  by 
means  of  the  sense  of  touch  solely — under- 
standing a  number  of  languages,  a  good 
j  mathematician,  and  in  every  branch  a  pro- 
ficient scholar.  Mr.  O'Dwyer  remarked  in 
explanation  of  such  a  remarkable  feat,  that 
in  speaking,  every  sound  required  a  special 
arrangement  of  the  lips.  These  forma- 
tions of  the  lips  become  like  stenographic 
marks  to  the  eye,  indications  of  words  to 
the  sense  of  touch.  Miss  Keller,  he  said, 
by  placing  the  tips  of  her  fingers  on  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt's  lips,  was  enabled  to  re- 
port, on  her  typewriter  with  her  hand,  from 
from  forty  to  a  hundred  words  a  minute. 
This  seems  marvelous,  and  the  speaker  used 
the  fact  to  impress  upon  his  hearers  the 
importance  of  relying  more  on  the  concen- 
tration of  thought  than  on  what  they  see 
or  hear — as  it  is  the  mind  that  is  to  be 
educated  through  the  senses. 

The  speaker  also  related  the  case  of  Mr. 
Fawcett,  of  Kngland,  who  lost  his  sight  by 
an  accident,  while  a  young  man,  and  yet 
secured  an  education  surpassing  any  of  his 
class  in  college,  graduating  the  highest  of 
his  class  of  sixty-six  members  ;  became 
a  member  of  Parliament,  and  was  made  by 
Mr.  Gladstone  Postmaster- General  and 
proved  one  of  the  ablest  men  that  ever  fill- 
ed that  office. 

In  speaking  of  these  instances  and  his 
own  experiences,  Mr.  O'Dwyer  introduced 
various  stories  to  impress  more  forcibly 
the  lessons  he  had  been  inculcating,  while 
they  greatly  amused  his  hearers.  He  spoke 
to  suit  his  hearers,  and  thus  most  success- 
fully instructed  while  amusing  them. 


Mr.  O'Dwyer  then  rendered  some  selec- 
tions on  the  piano,  accompanying  his  play- 
ing with  the  most  extraordinary  and  bril- 
liant whistling  that  ever  was  heard. 

Mt.  O'Dwyer  seemed  to  be  somewhere 
about  thirty  years  old,  with  a  fine  intelligent 
face,  handsome,  dark  eyes,  which  gave 
no  indication  of  being  useless  for  sight.  A 
collection  was  taken  up  for  him.  It  was 
a  most  remarkable  and  interesting  enter- 
tainment to  be  given  as  was  done,  without 
any  previous  puolic  notice,  and  was  greatly 
edifying  to  all  present.  _________ 
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Undoubtedly  one  of  the  greatest  afflictions 
that  can  befall  any  human  being  is  loss  of  sight, 
and  to  the  people  who  suffer  in  this  direction  the 
world  extends  its  sympathy.  Happily,  through 
ingenious  brains,  that  sympathy  has  long  ago 
taken  a  practical  turn,  the  outcome  of  which  was 
the  founding  of  many  training  institutions  where 
these  people  could  be  taught  some  kind  of 
occupation.  Liverpool,  as  the  pioneer  of  such  a 
movement,  possesses  several  such  institutions. 
and  amongst  these  is  the  School  for  the  Indigent 
Blind,  Hardman-street.  So  useful  has  this 
school  become,  and  so  pressing  the  demands 
upon  its  benefits,  that  four  years  ago  another 
building  was  erected  for  the  special  accommoda- 
tion of  blind  ohildren.  Situated  in  a  picturesque 
part  of  Wavertree — Church-road — and  over- 
looking the  country,  with  the  Wavertree  Play- 
ground in  the  rear,  this  school  ha*  many  advan- 
tages for  the  caring  of  the  poor  little  mortals 
who  find  their  way  in.  The  teaching  of  the 
blind,  a  similar  curriculum  to  that  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  has  now  become  A  art,  and  a  visit 
to  the  school,  from  that  standpoint  alone,  is  very! 
interesting. 

There  are,  at  present,  77  children  in  Dip  home, 
although  there  is  accommodation  for  Z\,  find 
each  of  them  remain  until  16  years  of  age.  By 
that  time  they  are  fully  equipped  to  take  up 
special  trades  or  occupation?.  The  devices  for 
teaching  the  little  ones  are  effective,  as  well  as 
ncvel,  many  of  th&se  being  the  invention  of  the 
headmaster,  Mr.  W.  Litttewood.  The  forenoon 
is  devoted  to  the  improvement  of  the  intellect, 
and  the  afternoon  to  manual  work,  including 
chair  caning,  baskernaaking,  and  printing.  The 
system  of  training  is  comprehensive.  It  may  be 
mentioned  that  by  an  Act  of  Parliament  those 
children  who  are  unable  through  deficient  eye- 
sight to  be  taught  in  the  ordinary  school,  are 
classed  as  blind,  and  numbers  of  these  cases  find 
their  way  into  the  Wavertree  home.  But  the 
system  of  training  is  not  altered  in  the  least,  and  ' 
this  class  are  treated  as  if  they  were  really  blind. 
By  this  means  the  eyes  are  given  complete  rest. 
and  cast  ~f  ultimate  recovery  of  sight  are, 
happily,  1. ^t  infrequent.  Many  of  the  boys  learn 
the  process  of  printing,  and  so  adept  have  they 
become  that  now  all  the  lesson  books  used  in  the 
classrooms  are  printed  by  the  pupils.  A  feature 
of  tha  school  is  the  splendidly  equipped  gym- 
nasium, and  under  the  guidance  of  a  tutor  the 
young  people,  although  blind,  take  frequent  i 
physical  exercises  on  the  parallel  bars,  &c. 

One  of  the  inmates  is  a  young  lady  named 
Miss  Lisle  Gibson,  who  came  from  Barnadoes, 
West  Indies,  two  years  ago,  in  order  to  be 
taught  shorthand  and  typewriting.  She 
travelled  that  long  distance  unattended.  Miss 
Gibson  has  been  very  successful  in  her  effort*, 
and  the  headmaster  hopes  that  in  another  two 
years  she  will  be   able  to  roturn  to  her  home, 


where  employment  awaits  her.  Two  other  re- 
markable cases  are  those  of  Miss  Margaret 
Morris  and  Mr.  Joseph  Crocker.  Miss  Morris, 
who  formerly  lived  in  Birkenhead,  graduated 
throagh  the  BT_rdman.-st.reot  institution,  ana 
has  succeeded  in  gaining  a  certificate  as  school- 
mistress. As  such  she  held  a  position  in  this 
home.  In  regard  to  Mr.  Crocker,  a  bright- 
looking  youth,  he  was  shortly  going  down  to 
London  to  compete  for  the  King's  echoltrship. 
Mr.  Littlewood,  who  has  much  enthusiasm  for 
his  work,  is  ably  assisted  by  Miss  Heathoote 
(matron)  _nd  a  large  staff,  all  of  whom  leave  no 
stone  unturned  in  looking  after  the  well-being 
of  the  soholars. 

Every  year  the  Chief  Magistrate  inspects  the 
siJaool,  and  by  his  presence  extends  sympathy 
to  the  children  and  encouragement  to  the  staff. 
Yesterday  tbd  present  Lord  Mayor  and  Lady 
Mayoress  of  Liverpool  (Aldermah  and  Mrs.  0. 
Petrie)  visited  the  institution.  There  were  also 
present  ths  Lord  Bishop  of  Liverpool  (Dr. 
Ohavasse),  the  Miasee  Chavasse,  Mrs.  W.  B. 
Bowring,  Mrs.  W.  S.  Graves,  Miss  Hornby, 
Mrs.  T.  W.  M.  Lund,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Miss 
Lockett,  Mrs.  T.  S.  Timmis,  Messrs.  H.  Wad:? 
Deacon,  W.  J.  Lockett,  J.  Mines,  A.  Isaacson, 
Dr.  Given,  Dr.  G.  E.  Walker,  Rev.  T.  W.  M. 
Lund,  Mrs.  Newall,  and  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Taylor 
(superintendent  and  matron  of  Hardman-street 
School).  The  various  classrooms,  dormitories, 
{fee,  having  bc*n  visited,  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  and  the  large  party  of  ladies 
and  gentlemen  adjourned  to  the  gymnasium, 
where  several  of  the  boys  gave  a  display  on  the 
handle  bars,  rings,  ladders,  to.  The  children  " 
were  then  all  paraded. 

Having  been  introduced  by  Mr.  Wade  Deacon, 
the  Lord  Mayor  addressed  the  youing  people.  He 
said  that  he  was  very  pleased  to  see  them  look- 
ing so  well  and  happy.  The  King  and  Queen 
would  be  crowned  in  Westminster  on  the  26th 
of  this  month,  and  he  had  brought  a  little 
memento  of  that  historioal  event  in  the  shape 
of  a  medallion  button,  which  he  would  present 
to  eaoh  scholar.  One  hundred  and  thirty 
•'  >K?and  of  these  were  to  be  distributed  to 
l/iverpool  ohildren  on  Coronation  Day,  but  the 
pupils  of  this  sohool  were  the  first  to  receive  the 
buttons.  (Applause.)  Conoludlng,  he  said  he 
was  present,  on  behalf  of  the  ciUzens  of  Liver- 
pool, to  show  the  deep  and  great  interest  the 
civic  authoritiea  took  in  the  institution,  (Loud 
applause.) 

The  Lady  Mayoress  expressed  her  pleasure  in 
beintf  present,  and  hoped  the  institution  would 
have  a  happy  Coronation  week.    (Applause.) 

The  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  who  aiso  spoke  a 
few  encouraging  words  to  the  ohildren,  urged 
them  to  be  full  of  hops.  Some  of  the  greatest 
men  who  had  ever  lived  had  been  blind.  Homer 
and  Milton,  the  greatest  poet  that  England  had 
ever  seen,  were  both  blind.  Yet  Milton  wrote 
words  that  would  live  as  long  as  the  world  lasts. 
He  could  not  see  the  face  of  his  fellow-man,  but 
he  could  see  God  and  great  visions,  and  he  had 
written  down  what  he  saw.  An  om  friend  of 
his  (the  speaker)  was  blind.  He  was  a  clergy- 
man, and  he  preached  beautiful  sermons, 
wrote  hymns,  and  composed  tunes.  So 
it  was,  everyone  could  be  useful  in 
his  own  day  and  generation.  They  might  no* 
be  Homers  and  M_totls>  but  they  could  be 
useful,  and  leave  the  world  better  than  they 
found  it.  He  heartily  wished  them  God's  bless- 
ing. 

At  the  call  of  Mr.  Deacon,  the  soholars  gave 
three  hearty  cheers  for  the  Lord  Mayor  and 
Lady  Mayoress  and  visitors. 

As  the  children  passed  out  of  the  room  the 
Lady  Mayoress  handed  to  each  a  Coronation 
button,  and  at  the  same  time  addressed  a  kindly 
word  to  the  recipient. 
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Mr.  Walter  Arroi  submitted  the  financial  statement, 

in   hand  of  £7  9s.   2d.       Mr. 

iwl  that,  lusi  0  blind 

n    Newea  id    £130 

\  ided,  ■ 
per  year,  per  week.     None 

of  them  would   like   to   live  on   6d.    per    - 
more  financial  support  to  be  aoi 
•\ . 
The  Chairman  moved  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
support    given    to    the 
lould  be  ::  ntral  orgj 

If  that  we  >'  there  would  be  mu 

.,ms  forthconi  atil  this  waa  pracl 

up,  he  felt  that  ic  ought  >rt  the 

ies  for  the  blind  as  largely  as  they  could. 
(Applause.) 

Dr.  :    t:i:,t 

duiin  ■: 
of  the  advance  in  Boeo  nee  had  b     > 

whioh  mortality  s 
the  progress  of  preventative  n 

was  uot  st>  .-  .vs  <Jent!i,   w e  did  not 

plication  of  known  scientific   principles  to  the: 
prevention  oi  ot  been  so  th  as  it 

at  have  been,  and  that  statistics  of  blindness  did  i 
;is   they   ought    to   do.       Cohn,    |  ■  1 1 1 

authority   on    blindness,    had    |  out   that,    in 

experience,  fully  forty  per  cent,  of  all  blind  cas  s  wei  ■ 
avoidable.     Of  all  causes  of  bli  n; 

the  eyes  of  new  born  children* wai  oidable. 

i   liis  (Dr.  Foggib's)  experiei 
they  had  more  than  the  usual  share  of  blindn< 
t  preventable  cause.     It  was  a  matter  of  su 

titutions  such  as  the 

rity,  tin'  ii  gistrars.  the  Board  of  Guardians, 

and  their  nursing  sisters  might  assist  in  disseminat 

prinl  o  the   lying  in   poor,  as  was  done 

in  many  cities  abroad,  and  in  Glasgow,  with  very  bene- 

(Hear,  hear.)     No  doubt  nine-1  ihe 

of  blindness  from  infantile  ive 

been    prevented    by   simple   cleanliness,    and    th 

cation  of  pro,  dies.     In  Germany  and  laaaiy 

of  the   states   of   America   stringent   regulations      were 

ition  of  ; 
long  afflietir:.  and  suffering,  they  should  remember  that 
it  would  abundantly   repay  them    financially   to  do  all 
they  could  in  that  direction.     (Applause.) 

The  officials  and  committee  were  afterwards  elected, 
and  votes  oi  eluded  the  meeting. 
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The  42nd  annual  meeting  of  the  subscribers  of"  this 
institution  held  their  annual  meeting  in  the  Council 
Chamber,  Town  Hall,  on  Thursday  evening;.  The 
Mayor  (Aid.  Wood)  presided,  and  among  those  present 
were  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Molesworth,  Means.  Wartnaby, 
Stanyon,  Scultkerpe,  Hull,  Bailey,  Stevenson,  Chambers, 
Lankester,  Dr.  Ridiey,  Mrs.  Hobson,  Misses  Harris, 
Harrison,  Fullagar,  Hull,  Bowmar,  and  Berri-.ige. 

Mr.  Stevenson  (the  secretary)  read  the  annual  report, 
which  at  the  outset  expressed  the  gratitude  of  Hde 
committee  to  all  who  had  helped  in  the  work  of  the 
institution  during  the  year.  The  committee  appealed, 
however,  for  more  subscriptions  and  donations  to 
further  their  efforts  to  enable  tbe  blind  to  support 
themselves,  and  prevent  them  from  being  a  burden  to 
their  friends  or  the  public,  the  earnings  of  the  blind 
workers  having  to  be  supplemented  considerably  out  of 
the  subscriptions  and  moneys  received  for  the  general 
account.  The  total  amount  paid  to  the  general  account 
was  £318  19s.  Id.,  as  against  £4,262  14s.  lid.  last  year, 
and  consisted  of:  Subscriptions;  £127  4s.,  as  against 
£124  18s.  6d.  last  year;  donations,  £91  15s.  Id.,  as 
against  £87  16s.  5d. :  a  legacy  of  £100,  as  against  £4,050 
last  year.  It  would  be  seen  that  though  the  annual 
subscriptions  were  only  £127  4s.,  the  blind  workers 
received  £754,  as  against  £709  4s.  last  year.  The  pay- 
ments included  £144  14s.  7d.  given  to  the  blind  workers 
in  addition  to  their  actual  earnings.  The  committee 
regret  to  report  that  owing  to  the  depressed  condition 
of  trade  there  has  been  a  falling-  off  in  business  at  the 
workshop.  The  health  of  the  workers  had  been  much 
better  than  la6t  year,  210  days,  as  against  273  days  last 
year,  having  been  lost  through  illness.  Constant  em- 
ployment with  full  pay  at  the  market  rate  of  the  town 
was  provided  for  29  blind  persons  (16  men  and  13 
women)  in  the  workshops  at  the  institution,  whilst  work 
for  shorter  periods  had  been  provided  for  one  other 
blind  person.  The  work  done  included  the  manufacture 
of  30.602  brushes,  making  or  repairing  13,801  baskets, 
and  renewing  1,917  chair  seats,  with  cane,  willow,  or; 
rushes.  This  showed  a  decrease  upon  tho  amount  of 
work  done  last  year.  In  the  retail  shop  the  committee 
regret  to  report  a  falling  off  in  business.  The  trade  ! 
with  other  institutions  for  the  blind  amounted  to 
£169  5s.  Id.,  an  increase  on  that  of  last  year,  which 
amounted  to  £156  3s.  5d.  The  home  teaching  branch 
looked  after  tho  welfare  of  all  the  blind  in  the  town 
and  county  of  Leicester,  and  is  carried  on  by  Mrs. 
Hcb:,on.  Mrs.  T.  Howard  Lloyd,  Miss  M.  A.  Huil,  Miss 
Wartnaby,  and  Miss  B.  L.  Harris,  with  the  help  of 
;  a  sighted  Bible  woman.     They  reported  1,491  visits  to 


have  been  made  by  the  UUvle  woman  to  blind  people  in  "^  >acoo)  and  other  oncer's  of  the  >thooi. 

the  town  and  county,  the  number  of  persons  on  Hie  A  Sfoodly  number  of  ladies  and  gentlei 
register  to  whom  visits  were  male,  and  whose  welfare  wore  present,  including  the  Misses  Chava 
was  looked  after  by  tho  association,  being  189.  Eighb  Me.  VV.  .].  Loekett,  Rev  T.  W  M  and  5 
deaths  had  taken  place  during  the  yea*  and  seven  fresh ■  iLund  Mr.  j.  Min(W  1)r.  Q  E  Wa,"ker  r,"; 
namee  had  been  added   to  the   register.     The  cottage   n    ,,     ...  .,        '.      T  „,  ' 

meetings  continued  to  be  held,  and  they  were  much  (  •  A1-  (,,v,?n>  Mr.  A.  Isaacson,  Mrs.  No- 
appreciated.       The    interest    in    the    libnry    hid      in-    Mrs,  W.  S.  Graves,  Miss  M.  L.  Hornby,  Mrs. 

1.     About    920   books  and   magazines  had  been  - M  ,f    l"'1 '■      Mrs.    W.    B.    Bowling,     and    ' 
calculated  during  the  year  in  Leicester  and  other  towns  LMfeett. 

and   villages,    as    against    880   last   year.    The    library        I  he  company  were  condiw  in!    through    the 
contained  978  volumes,  these   including   a   number  of  [extensive     and   well-equipped     building,    and 
works  added  during  the  year.    The  committee  reported   were  afforded  on  excellent  opportunity  oi 
the  removal  of  the  cottage  home  front  Queen-street  to   '"!?     bow     thoroughly     the     educational 
a   more    convenient  situation    in   South  Albion-street,    domestic well-being  of  the  children   is  loo] 
Four  aged  blind  women  resided  there,  and  were  ve*.y   Alter.     The  cardinal  virtue  of  cleanliness 
comfortable.    In  conclusion  the  committee  referred  to   evidenced  in  the  neat  appearance  of  the  dor- 
tbe  deaths  of  Dr.  St.  J.  T.  Clarke  and  Colonel  Mans-  mitonee,     the   schoolrooms,    and     the 
field  Turner,  both  of  whom  had  done  a  large  amount   pupils    while  the  creditable  manner  in  v.  ; 
of  work  for  the  institution.  the  sightless  little  ones  read,  wrote,  gave  • 

Mr.   Wartnaby  read  the  financial  statement,   which   ampler  of  arithmetic,  knitted,  sang.  ;>ml  oer- 
shewed   that  the  surplus  from  the  general  account  on  formed   gymnastic   exercises     was    interesting 
the  31st    Dacamber,   1900,    was  £1,732  12s.,   and   that   Proof  of  the  successful  efforts  of  the  si;- 
after  all  payments  had  been  met  the  balance  carried   trBM1   *ud  develop  their  unfortunate  charges 
forward  was  £1,731  Us.  9d.  intellectually  and  physically.    The  guests  wore 

The  Mayor,  in  moving  that  the  report  and  balance-   especially  pleased  with   the  Bible   reading  of 
sheet  be  adopted  and  printed,  said  it  wae  very  gratifying  ,  one   of  the   girls,   and   the   remarkably   qi 
to   sec   r.he   auiomnl   oT   work  done  by  the  institution    wo.r,<[  or"  a  blind  female  typewriter.    About  75  ] 
among  the  blind.     He  thought  thev  could  hardly  realise   children  are  now  inmates  of  the  school,  wi 
the   value   of   that  work  to  those   people.    It   was  a  it  may  be<  mentioned,  they  are  educated  under 
duty  and  a  privilege  to  make  their   lives  as  bright  as   the    provisions    of   the    elementary    education 
possible,  for  they  were  handicapped  very  much  iii  the  '  a<^'.  (blind   and   deaf  children),  *  1893,    besides 
struggle    for    existence.    The    large    amount    of    work   which    certain     technical   instruction     is    un- 
done  and  the  small  amount  of  money  expended  wae   parted.    On,  attaining  the  age  of  16, -their  ; 
wonderful,  but  they  wanted  a  little  more  appreciation 
on   the  part  of  the  public.    They  should  make  more 
purchases  at  the  shop  in  Granby-street  than  they  were 
doing,  for  without  help  the  lot  of  the  blind  would  be 
very      sad      indeed.       He      hoped       the      ladies       of 
tho      town       would        kindly        consider       tho     insti- 
tution       when       making        their        purchases,        be- 
cause   the    amount    of    money  taken  at  the  shop  was 
very  small  indeed,  and  from  a  business  point  of  view 
the  establishment  did  not  pay  its  way.      He  himself 
thought,  fio  privato  person  would  keep  it  on.       Then, 
again,   the  subscribers  were  not  very  large,  for  about 
£127  a  year  did  no*  seem  a  great  amount.      He  knew 
there  wero   ether  institutions   for   tho  welfare   of   the 
blind  in  the  town,  tot,  nevertheless,  their  aims  did  not 
lasb,  and  ho  hoped  they  would  add  to  their  sulbt-erip- 

tif'llS. 

I  Mr.  Stanyon,  who  seconded,  said  he  was  very  glad  to 
I  see  that  the  premises  in  Granby-street  were  now  "free 
from  debt.  Tbty  now  only  wanted  customers  who 
would  make  liberal  purchases.       At  the  present  fame    )£* 

they  often  had  to  go  out  of  the  town  to  eelJ  the  goods  V °!'J ?"f« 0!1  Jay;  an<|  11,l1.'1n,,iltc^  that  ,nS,  'a 
in  order  to  keep  the  blind  employed.  In  consequence  i1eii?*id  fc?  l\ese!l!  Pafl1.  p£lla  with  a  medallion 
of   this   they     came     into     competition   with   righted   SSSi,-^?  ,bonS!}rj°t  «,e    occ?,,,nn  The, 

workers,  and  they  would  all  see  that  then  they  were  I  ^f^^'°.n'>  ^ded',^^  the  portraits  of  the 
very  heavily  handicapped.  Or.  some  occasions  they  '  f™$  "*S**!S1J1"  their  crowns,  and  was  of 
oven  had  bad  to  sell  it  a  loss.  pU,pio'   whllf>  on   the   ,Jack  w*s  «" 

Mr.  Toller  supported,  and  sai 
that  the  institution  was  a  most 
gave  employment  to  people  wh 

come  pauper.  _  that' they  W^e  the"  firs^t.  children  to'Tecdve 

The  mottoi  was  carried  miaunnousiy  the  medallions,  and   in   !  alth 

I    Mr.  Lankester  moved  that  the  best   thanks  of  the   and    happiness  he   assured    theni    of  the   deep 
meeting  be  .given  to  ,ne  treastaer,   committee,   secre-  interest    srhich    the    city    authorities    tork    in 
tary,   and  medioa.1  ofluer  tor  their  services,   rnd  that  their   instihition 
thty  be  reacted.  -  /  ^  The  iJad'y  Mi-oress  compli-mented  the  cbib 

Mr.  Bailey  seomebd  and  lamented  the  Jack  cf  dren  on  their  exercises,  and  thought  R  great 
eubsenbers  He  hn^self  thought  it  a  great  pnvdege  to  deal  of  pains  must  have  been  taken  in  train- 
be  connected  -with  the  institution.  jng  them 

The  motion  hayiag  been  ea-r.ed  Mr.  H  T  Cham-  In  the  course  of  a  brief  touching  address  tit 
be-  moved  a  vote  cf  taanks  to  Messrs.  Samuel  and  Bishop  urged  the  children  to  be 'full  of  hope 
Wilham  riarris  for  their  excellent  work  for  the  beueat  Some  -of  the  greatest  men  that  had  ever  lived 
of  tao  mstria-tion.  They  Dote,  he  said,  for  a  number  were  blind.  Homer  the  poet  was  blind,  and 
of  years  tho  rosponsibih;y  <.f  the  building  in  Granby-   Milton,   the   greatest   poet   Etifflan  ever 

street  when  a  heavy  debt  hung  ever  it.    He  had  now   had,   was  a  blind  man   when   lie  wrob 
the  pleasure  o;  congratulating  them  en  the  fact  that  that   would   live  as   long  as  the  werld   lasted 
the  debt  had  been  cleared  off.  He  could  not  see  the  faces  of  his  fellowmen 

Tho  motion,  having  >>een  sec-'.uie.l  by  a  lady  end  but  he  could  see  God  and  great  vision-,  ana 
supported  by    the  Mayor,  was  carried.  he  wrote  down  what  he   saw.      \  gijeat  friend 

Mr.  Stevenson  moved  xhat  Dr.  Ridley  be  elected  hon.    of  his  (the  Bishop's)  was  quite  blind,  but  he 
opthalmic  surgeon  to  the  insiituiioi:  in  the  place  cf  the   was  a  clergyman  and  preached  beauti 
late    Dr.    Clarke. — Mr.     'Wartnaby    seconded,    and    it  raons,  wrote  hymns,  and  composed   tunes.     So 
was   em-ried.— Dr.   Itilley   briefly  replied.  every  one  of  those  little  ones  might,   by  God's 

A  vote  cf  Ihanks  was  passed   to  the  Mayor  for  pre-   blessing,    be   useful    in    their    l*v  s  era- 

sidmg,   and   this  teiminatcd   the  meeting.  lion..     They  might  not  !>e  a   Homer  or  a   Mil- 

ton, but  they  could  be  good,  and  could  make 
the  world  better  than  they  found  if.  He 
henrtily  wished  them   God's  blessing. 

The   scholars   were,   I  hen    led    back    to   their 
rooms,  the  Jjady  fM ayoress  presenting  each  one 

with  a  Coronation  medallion. 

- 


at  the  school  expires,  and  they  are  ther 
eligible,  if  desired,  to  be  transferred  to  the 
Blind  Asylum,  Hardman-street,  where  nearly 
100  blind  children  are  at  present  being  taught 
various  trades  wherewith  to  earn  their  i iveli- 
hood«.  Generous  financial  aid  is  needed  to 
maintain  the  schools  in  their  noble  work 
and  no  more  eloquent  appeal  could  be  made 
than  through  the  medium  of  the  well-cared 
for  little  ones  who,  despite  their  personal 
afdiction,  seemed  so  happy  yesterday  as  they 
entertained  and  cheered  the  distingui 
visitors  from  the  city.  If  was  a  significant 
circumstance  that  every  child  wore  it  bow  of 
the  national  colours. 

The  Loid     Mayor     addressed  a  few  gen  in  I 
words  to  the  children.         He  expressed   his 
delight  at  seeing  them,   and   regi  etted    that 
they  were     unable     to  see  him   wearing  his  i 
golden  chain  of  office.    He  reminded  >hem  of  ' 
ihp  near  approach     of     the     great      historic 
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LORD    MAYOR    AND    7ISH0P    VISIT 
WAVBRTREE     »CHOOL. 
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Yesterday  afternoon  the  Lord  Mayor  of 
Liverpool,  accompanied  by  the  Lady  M  aj  i 
paid  a  visit  to  the  Wavertree  Branch  School 
of  the  Liverpool  Him  I  Asylum.  The  Lord 
Bisnqp  of  the  diocese  (Dr.  Chavas  <;■.  also 
joined  with  the  Chief  Magistrate  m  personally 
evincing  a  sympathetic  interest  in  the  work 
and  welfare  of  this  admirable  institution. 
The  Lady  Mayoress  and  their  lordships  were 
cordially  welcomed  by  the  president.  (Mr.  H. 


\ 
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/CARDIFF 


Making  the  Blind  to  See. 

r-^.f«;n   «Hie-  exneriments  conducted  with  this 
Certaio  other  experim.  interest  in 

"^'f^T-ib  .ie  future  that  by  some 

:Pr5«  of  light  waves  such  as  are 

S  by  the  metal  sight  may  be  restored  to 

bitpd        I    repeat    this    is    a    possibility, 

SthcSh  myreiderfmustnotthink  for  a  moment 

I    am    advancing    it  as  a  r-.BW  probability. 

Jrnents    in     Pari,      were      conducted      as 

-Tie  waves  of    light    nxorteding    from 

he    metal    were    appreciated    by   blind .per^onb 

"        «     peSectly    conscious  of  the  percep- 

.'  of    bghtP   In  thi  latter  case  the  blindness. 

arose  merely  fromthe  fact    that    the    apparatus 

of    the    eye    in    front    of    the    retina    had  been 

■destroyed        Blindness    no    doubt ;  depcims  on  a 

;  Seat  variety  of   different  causes,  but  the  science 

of    the   future   may  hold  within  its  grasp  as  one 

of  its  triumphs  that  of  giving  to  blind  persons  a 

nover    of  '  observation    of    objects    aided  by.  the 

eternal    li-bt    waves    which   may  be    given  off 

from  radium  or  substances  allied  in  nature  to  tins 

nations  metal. 


1 
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THE  STO 

MAMELSBYTHi  BLIND 

Wonderful    Exhibition    At    The, 
Maryland  School. 

PUPILS     BRIGHT    AND     HAPPt 

One  Blind  And  Deaf  Young  Mnn. 
Earns  His  Living And  Saves  Money. 
Features  Of  Closing  Exercises. 

It  was  difficult  to  associate  the  idea  of 
affliction  with  the  100  bright-faced  chil- 
dren, youths  and  maidens  assembled  yes- 
terday' afternoon  at  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Blind  for  the  closing  exercises  at 
the  session. 

From    the    tiniest    kindergarten    tot    the 

girls   all    wore   dainty    white    gowns    with. 

ite  ribbons,  and  nearly  every  one  of  the 

a  rose  or  sprig  of  honeysuckle 

in  the  lapel  of  his  coat. 

As  the  exercises  were  conducted  at  the 

school  bnllding  the  pupils  had  the  advan- 

of  being  on  their  "native  heath"  and 

ed  about  with  such  ease  and  grace  that 

it    was  difficult  to  realize  that  they  were 

guided  by   touch   instead  of  by  sight.     If 

faces  in  repose  fell  into  sad  lines— a 

letlc  reminder  of  their  whole  or  partial 

remoteness   from  the  world  of  color  and 

Ught— such   sadness  was  quickly  dispelled 

bv  a  word  or  touch  from  a  comrade,  and 

this  good  comradeship  and  the  Helpfulness 

and  care  of  one  for  another  wore  the  pleas- 

antest  and  most  interesting  features  of  the 

entertainment. 

i:e  several  buildings  were  open  for  in- 

lon,  and  in  place  of  a  formal  program 

were  found  in  their  classrooms 

engaged  as  during  school  hours,  in  various 

"The  kindergarten  children,  with  a  bosket 

of  fresh  them,  were  busy 

modeling  cherries  of  clay,  while  every  curly 

,1    was   adorned   with   cherries,   and  Na- 

'8    first    iewels    hung    over    the    small 

i    ears.    All  were  absorbed  In  work,  and 

one  small  mentor,    who.   like  Little  Jane, 

"was  good  as  gold,"  sternly  reproved  his 

Infant  classic  in  their  task* 

to  answer  the  questloi  tors. 

The    same   earnest   tt  t   over  the 

reading  lessons  and   writing  and 

nri   rapidity  the  children  rend 

.llon.!   from  a   fairy  tale  or  Ai  i  his- 

tory. 

Beantlfnl  Sewing. 

A  most  Interesting  exhibit  was  in  the 
sewing  room,  ui  li  e  the  charge  of  Mrs.  M. 
A    Hewitt.      The  walls  '>ng  with 

finished    work    c 
wroaghl     quilts,    daintllj 

such  prac 
intricate  wo 


the  primary  object  of  all  instruction  is  to- 
enable  the  pupils  to  be  self-supporting, 
they  are  taught  to  make  articles  that,  do 
not  change  in  style,  aud  the  knowledge, 
once  acquired,  has  permanent  value. 

Blind  And  Deaf,  But  Industrious. 

The  activity  witnessed  in  the  workshop 
where  brooms  are  made  was  inspiring.  Ona 
of  the  most  iatelligent  and  jolly  workmen 
was  Frank  Smith,  who,  like  Helen  Keller,, 
is  deaf  and  blind.  He  has  been  instructed 
at  the  school  since  early  childhood,  and. 
now,  grown  to  early  manhood,  he  conti: 
at  the  school,  paying  his  own  board,  earn- 
ing as  much  as  $1  or  88  cents  a  day  at 
broommaking,  and  cheerily  conversing  with 
his  fellow-workmen.  He  has  been  taught 
to  touch  all  the  letters  of  the  alphabet, 
their  construction  Into  words  and  sentences, 
and  In  the  same  fashion  talks  to  others.  To 
those  who  see  he  spells  the  word  In  the  air; 
to  those  blind  he  converses  by  handclasp, 
and  his  thoughts  are  clearly  and  intelligent- 
ly expressed.  He  has  saved  a  considerable 
bank  account  through  his  industry.  He  can 
make  six  dozen  brooms  a  day. 
Rainbow  Drill. 

A  rainbow  drill  by  about  40  girls  of  the 
school  was  given  under  the'  trees  on  the 
east  lawn  of  the  grounds.  The  girls  moved 
in  perfect  harmony  to  music  by  the  school 
orchestra,  and  ail  carried  rainbows  of  vari- 
colored flowers  held  above  their  heads  liku 
picturesque  flowery  moons. 

The -drill  was  directed  by  Miss  Bertha  L. 
Mart  fen,  who  also  guided  the  little  kinder- 
garten folk  through  a  pretty  nature  play. 
Music  And  Typewriting. 

Interesting  experiments  In  physics  were 
shown  and  the  typewriting  and  music  class 
rooms  were  visited  by  many.  The  large 
musical  library,  with  all  the  music  and 
works  on  music  printed  In  raised  type,  at- 
tracted general  attention. 

Concert  By  Pupils. 

The  afternoon's  program  concluded  with 
an  excellent  concert  given  by  the  pupils 
and  directed  by  Mr.  J.  George  Siemonn. 
The  program  was  as  follows: 

Orchestra— Overture,  "Light  Cavalry" Buppe 

Chorus— Children. 

1.  "The. Lark" Alfred  Moffat 

2.  "A  Riddle" Alfred  Moffat 

3.  "Ccme  to  Me  In  Cherry  Time".. Mrs.  Hunsicker 
Organ  Solo— Commemoration  March.. Scotson  Clark 

James  C.  Wlaker. 
Violin   Solo— Variations  on  a  Theme  of 

Rossini .Dancla 

Joseph  Doyle. 
Piano  Solo—Caprice  on  "Raymond,"  opera 

by  Amb.  Thomas A.  Qorta 

Isabella  L.  Pampell. 

Organ  Solo— "Fanfare' ' Lemmfus 

John  Mooucy. 

Violin  Solo— "Romance" Svendsen 

Harry  Gablo.    ■ 

Chorus— "Valzo  e  cor,"  opera  "Faust" Gounod 

Flute  Solo— "Romance' ' .Terschak 

Charles  TV.  Doyle. 

Piano  Solo — "Minuetto" Paderewski 

French  S.  Hufty. 

Orchestra— 1.  " Yesteitkought' ' Herbert 

2.  "Spanish  Danco" Mo6zko\vskl 

Some  Of  Those  Present. 
Guests  were  welcomed  by  Mr.  F.  D.  Mor- 
rison, superintendent  of  the  school,  assisted 
by  the  staff  of  instructors. 

Among  the  directors  present  were  Messrs. 
John  T.  Morris,  Joseph  M.  Cushlng,  Moses 
R.  Walter  and  Waldo  Newcomer. 

Among  others  were  Mr.  Ephraim  Keyser, 
Mr.  Bernard  Steiner,  Mr.  Richard  Grady, 
Mr.  Suramerfleld  Baldwin,  M.  John  F. 
Bledsoe. 

The  exercises  will  be  repeated  this  after- 
noon for  the  friends  and  relatives  of  the 
pupils,  which  "will  conclude  the  work  of  the 
school  until  fall. 
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Wonderful    YVorlt    Accomplished   by 

the    Bright    Pupils  of  the 

Institution. 

The  first  day's  exercises  of  the  annual 
commencement  of  the  Maryland  School  for 
the  Blind  were  held  yesterday  at  the  school 
building,  on  North  avenue.  This  was  a  de- 
parture from  the  usual  custom  of  holding 
the  commencement  in  one  of  the  theaters, 
and  was  made  in  order  to  afford  an  oppor- 
tunity to  those  interested  of  observing  the 
practical  methods  of  educating  the  blind. 
The  number  of  those  in  sympathy  with  the 
work  was  shown  by  the  large  throng,  rep- 
resenting almost  every  circle  of  society, 
whlcb  visited  the  institution  during  the  aft- 
ernoon. 

In  one  of  the  reception  rooms  of  the  main 
building  was  an  interesting  exhibition  of 
fancywork  and  plain  sewing  done  by  the 
girls.  In  the  display  were  a  number  of 
knitted  and  crocheted  articles,  specimens 
of  buttonholes  and  domestic  and  fancy 
pieces  of  every  description,  all  executed  with 
wonderful  neatness.  Around  a  large  work- 
table  were  seated  several  little  girls,  each 
busy  with  her  work,  one  crocheting,  another 
sewing,  a  third  cutting  patterns  in  exact 
proportion  by  means  of  yardstick  and  tape- 
measure  with  the  rulings  defined  by  raised 
marks.  One  particularly  industrious  and 
pretty  little  maiden— Nellie  Winkelman— 
was  placed  by  the  superintendent,  Mr. 
F.  D.  Morrison,  and  she  showed  with 
what  dexterity  a  needle  may  be  threaded 
with  the  assistance  of  a  horsehair. 

At  the  sewing  machines  were  seated  two 
of  the  older  girls,  stitching  away  with  such 
celerity  .and  neatness  that  It  was  hard  to 
realize  they  were  unable  to  see.  Other  re- 
markable exhibitions  were  those  of  the 
typewriting  and  physical  departments  in 
Newcomer  Hall.  Other  exhibitions  in  this 
hall  were  given  by  the  kindergarten  class; 
arithmetic,  history  aud  writing  classes; 
reading  and  language  work,  music  and  tun- 
ing departments,  exhibit  of  work  of  the  ad- 
vanced class  and  essays  on  literature,  psy- 
chology and  political  economy. 
At  4:30  a  picturesque  drill  was  given  on 

the  lawn  by  the  girls,  all  daintily  dressed 
in  white  and  carrying  half-wreaths  of  dif- 
ferent colored  flowers,  which  they  used  to 
illustrate  the  different  figures.  The  exer- 
cises concluded  with  the  following  program, 
rendered  in  the  music  hall  of  the  Institution : 

Orchestra,  overture,  "Light  Cavalry". Suppe 
Chorus,   children— 

1.  The  Lark Alfred  Moffat 

2.  A  Riddle Alfred  Moffat 

3.  Come  to  Me  in  Cherry  Time 

Mrs.  Hunslcker 

Organ  solo,  Commemoration  March.... 

Scotson  Clark 

(James  C.  Walker). 
Violin  solo,  Variations,  on  a  Theme  of  Ros- 
sini  Dancla 

(Joseph  Doyle). 
Piano  solo,  caprice  on  "Raymond,"  opera  by 

Amb.  Thomas A.  Gorla 

(Isabelle  L..  Pampell). 

Organ  solo,  Fanfare. .1 Lemmens 

(John  Mooney). 

Violin  solo,  "Romance" Svendsen 

(Harry  Gable). 
Chorus,  "Valzo  e  cor"  (opera  "Faust"). . 

Gounod 

Flute  solo,  "Romance" Terschak 

(Charles  W.  Doyle).    ■, 

Piano  solo,  "Minuetto" Paderewskl 

(French  S.  Hufty). 

Orchestra— 1.   "Yesterthought" Herbert 

2.   "Spanish  Dance".  Moszkowski 

Today  will  be  devoted  to  class-day  exer- 
cises, and  in  the  evening  the  diplomas  will 
be  awarded.  >* 
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INTERESTING  EXERCISES  WERE  HELD    YESTERDAY    AT   THIS    COMMENDABLE    INSTITUTION. 
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BLIND.  HE  SEEKS  A 

HIDDEN  FORTUNE. 


Money  That  Meade's  Father 
Tried  to  Tell  Him  About 
Stored  Away  in  Some  Un- 
known Place. 


Threatened  with  blindness  and  almost 
destitute,  Frank  Meade,  of  No.  35  West 
Thirty-sevenht  street,  faces  the  peculiar 
situation  of  knowing  that  a  fortune 
awaits  him  if  he  can  only  unravel  a 
secret  that  he  fears  is  buried  with  his 
father. 

Wiliam  H.  Meade,  the  sporting  man, 
was  his  father.  He  died  in  January  and 
was  supposed  to  possess  considerable 
wealth.  He  had  no  real  estate,  but  pos- 
sessed securities  which  he  kept  in  a 
safety  deposit  vault.  On  his  death  he 
called  his  son  to  his  side  and  tried  to 
tell  him  where  the  riches  could  be 
found,  but  he  expired  without  revealing 
the  secret. 

For  a  year  previous  to  his  death  he 
had  used  the  Garfield  Bank  vaults  as  a 
repository  for  his  securities,  but  a  short 
time  before  his  death  he  transferred  them 
to  some  other  institution. 

The  son  has  spent  many  weary  days 
searching  for  some  clue  as  to  their 
whereabouts,  but  they  might  never  have 
existed,  so  far  as  his  receiving  any  bene- 
fit from  them  is  concerned. 


COLORED    BLIND    AND    DEAF. 


Closing     Exercises     Of     The     School 

Held  Last  Night. 

The  closing  exercises  of  the  Maryland 
School  of  the  Colored  Blind,  and  Deaf 
were  held  in  the  Academy  of  Music  last 
night.  The  audience  was  composed 
largely  of  colored  persons.  The  exercises 
were  of  exceedingly  interesting  charac- 
ter, particularly  the  singing  and  playing. 
Illustrations  were  also  given  of  how  to- 
tally deaf  children  are  taught  to  speak. 
One  of  the  blind  boys  read  a  prize  es- 
say, "The  Greek  Myth  Idea,"  written  by 
himself. 
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BRIGHT  DEAF,  DUMB 


AND  BLIND  YOUTH 


Although  deaf,  dumb,  and  blind,  John  Pat- 
rick Walsh,  who  lives  with  his  mother  in  Ev- 
ansville,  Ind.,  travels  about  the  streets  of  that  ' 
city   alone   and  converses  with  his  acquaint- 
ances as  readily  as  do  a  good  many  people  who 

are  in  possession  of  all  their  faculties.  In 
point  of  learning  his  case  is  almost  as  mar- 
velous as  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of 
Hf  h=n  Keller. 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  boy  is  all  the 
more  pathetic  because  of  the  fact  that  he  once 
was  able  to  hear,  and  see,  and  talk.  His  af- 
flictions came  to  him  singly  when  he  was 
young. 


JOHN  PATRICK  WALSH. 


First,  he  lost  his  sight  in  a  most  mysterious 
I  way.  When  he  was  a  small  boy  a  workman 
was  engaged  to  do  some  work  in  the  basement 
of  his  father's  house.  One  day  the  boy  went 
down  to  watch  the  digger  laboring  upon  an  ex- 
cavation, and  when  he  returned  from  the  cellar 
and  the  light  struck  his  eyes,  the  sight  left 
them.  The  case  baffled  the  best  physicians  in 
,  the  country. 

A  short  time  later  the  boy  lost  his  hearing 
as  mysteriously  as  the  sight  had  departed 
from  his  eyes.  Then,  after  several  years,  he 
noticed  that  he  had  difficulty  in  talking.  The 
aggravation  continued  until  he  was  unable  to 
speak  at  all,  and  now  he  can  not  utter  even  a 
sound. 

With  a  small  cane  as  his-  guide,  Walsh 
makes  his  way  through  crowded  streets  alone. 
It  is  a  matter  of  pride  with  him  that  no  one 
shall  assist  him  in  going  about,  and  the  click  of 
his  slender  cane  upon  the  stone  walks  of 
Evansville  is  a  familiar  sound. 

The  only  way  he  has  of  conversing  with  a 
friend  is  to  grasp  his  hand  and  read  the  deaf 
and  dumb  alphabet  by  feeling  the  movement  of 
fingers.  In  this  novel  means  of  conversa- 
tion he  is  exceedingly  proficient.  He  can  un- 
derstand what  is  communicated  to  him  as  rap- 
idly as  a  person  can  spell  out  the  words. 

A  fund  is  being  raised  in  Evansville  to  send 
Walsh  to  some  institution  in  the  hope  that  his 
sight  may  be  restored.  He  attended  the  pub- 
lic schools  in  Evansville,  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  the  English  and  German 
languages.  Several  yea.rs  ago  he  was  sent  to 
the  National  Deaf  Mute  school  at  Washing- 
ton, but  he  proved  to  be  too  mischievous,  and 
the  faculty  suspended  him. 
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JOSEPH      SANDe/.RS. 


THE  BLIND-WHAT  THEY  ARE 

(By  Joseph  Sanders,  Superintendent  of  the  Home  for  the  Adult  Blind    Oakland,  California.) 

CAPABLE  OE   ACHIEVING 


My  association  with  the  blind,  for  a 
Period  of  nearly  forty  years,  has  taught 
♦      me   to  know   that   they   do   not  differ 
from  the  majority  of  the  human  family 
and    that    the   more    you   become    ac- 
quainted with  their  individual  charac- 
teristics the   more  you  are   convinced 
that  they  possess  ability  which  enables  j 
a*  great  a  per  cent  of  them  to  reach 
Positions  of  eminence  as  of  their  more! 
fortunate     brothers    and     sisters  who! 
have  been  born  with  sight. 

Persons  losing  their  sight  in  child- 
hood, aa  well  a*  those  who  are  born 
blind,  are  Just  as  happy  and  content- 
ed, under  similar  conditions  and  sur- 
roundings, as  are  their  seeing  brothers 
and  sisters  ,and  are  in  a  great  many 

instances  Just  as  capable  of  reaching 
attajnmentai  not  alonQ  in  the  ^^^  ^ 

tetter,   and     of  art  ,but  „  , 

mathematicians,  politicians.  Cabinet 
Ministers,  and  as  organize™  and  con- 
trollers  of  men. 

The   achievements  of   the   blind  are 
varied,   and   the   hights  that   many  of 
hem   have   reached>   consId 

These  achievements,   coupled  with  the 

has  interested  me  yety 
Htimulated  me  a*  a  boy  to  build  ideals 
to  labor  toward.  When  not  attending 
to  my  usual  avocation,  or  while  trav- 
eling by  rail  or  steamer.  I  ,OVe,  in  the 
aolitude  of  my  own  thoughts,  to  think 
of  the  many  eminent  blind,   both  an- 


cient and  modern,  with  whom  I  Tiave 
become  acquainted,  both  through  per- 
sonal association  and  through  a  study 
of  the  writings  of  those  who  have  made 
a  specialty  of  the  subject. 

The  majority  of  the  blind  who  have 
become  famous — have  become  so 
through  sheer  force  of  character.  Al- 
though laboring  under  the  disadvan- 
tage of  being  blind  and  suffering  the 
hardships  of  poverty — many  of  them 
having  sprung  from  the  lower  walks  of 
life — they  would  not  admit  of  failure, 
but  pressed  ever  onward  toward  the 
goal  of  their  ideals,  until  success  turn- 
ed defeat  into  a  glorious  victory.  Men 
possessing  such  determination  and 
force  of  character,  even  though  blind, 
are  bound  to  overcome  poverty  and 
force  themselves  to  the  front  into  po- 
sitions   cf  trust   and   responsibility. 

Among  those  who  have  made  them- 
selves famous  through  their  literary  at- 
tainments can  be  mentioned  Homer, 
the  blind  Grecian  boy,  who  in  his  na- 
tive country  wandered  from  city  to 
city,  astonishing  the  most  learned  of 
his  time  by  the  sublimity  of  his  writ- 
ings; and  although  he  lived  and  died 
in  poverty,  his  Iliad  and  Odyssey  will 
stand  as  an  eternal  monument  to  his 
greatness.  His  birthplace  is  question- 
ed; cities  have  fought  against  cities 
for  that  honor. 

John  Milton,  although  losing  his  sight 
in  adult  age,  wrote  that  wonderful  po- 
etical work,  "Paradise  JLost."  Another 
blind  man  who  became  famous  through 
his   poetical    writings   was   Osslan,   the! 


blind  poet  prince  of  the  third  century, 
a  native  of  Scotland.     He  is  considered 
by  some  to  be  a  mythical  personage — 
whose  poems  are  said  to  be  the  equal ' 
of  Homer's.  ( 

Among  the  blind  men  who  have 
gained  eminence  as  divines,  I  would 
cite  Dr.  Lucan.  He  was  born  In  the 
seventeenth  century.  He  lived  a  most 
useful  and  successful  life,  and  was 
honored  by  his  countrymen  after  his 
death  by  being  burled  in  Westminster 
Abbey.  One  of  the  last  of  the  Irish 
bards  was  a  blind  man — Carolan.  He 
was  born  In  1670  and  was  pre-eminent- 
ly noted  for  his  great  strength  of  char- 
acter. Another  of  the  illustrious  blind 
who  distinguished  himself  in  poetry 
and  literature  was  Thomas  Blacklock, 
D.  D.  There  were  also  Huber,  Holman, 
Wilson  and  a  host  of  others  just  as  il- 
lustrious. 

It  may  perhaps  be  well  to  mention  a 
few  of  the  learned  and  scientific  blind; 
tnen  who,  unaided  and  laboring  under 
disadvantages   which  would  appal  the 
j  stoutest     heart,    reached     positions   of 
I  eminence    In   the   higher    branches    of 
j  mathematics,  and  who  wrote  standard 
works   treating   on  optics   and   philos- 
ophy.    Diodorus   and   Aufidius  Bassus 
were  Roman  philosophers.     There  was 
also     Dldymus,   of     Alexander.     James 
Shegklns    was    a    German    philosopher 
and   student  of   medicine.     Count   De- 
Hagen,    born   in  the  seventeenth   cen- 
tury,   compiled      standard    works      on 
mathematics      after     having   lost     his 
sight.    He  was  also  a  recognized  au- 
thority on  forts  and  fortifications. 


The    mo3t   wonderful   blind    man    of 
his  time  was  Dr.  Nlcolaus  Sanderson, 
who  was  born  in  1682.     At  the  age  of 
one  year  he  lost  his  sight.  He  was  edu- 
cated  In   the   common   schools   of   his 
native  town,  and  even  in  childhood  he 
exhibited   a    marked    aptitude    in    ac- 
quiring mathematics  and  kindred  sub- 
jects.   His      family      being      without 
means,  his   friends  took  up  his  cause 
and  assisted  him  to  prosecute  his  stud- 
ies.   His   ability   as    a   mathematician 
was  so  marked  as  to  attract  the  notice 
of  Sir  Isaac  Newton,  and  through  the 
.^commendation     of     this     celebrated 
student  he  was  appointed  to  the  chair 
t  of    mathematics    in    Cambridge     Uni- 
versity.    Another   blind   man    who   be- 
came eminent  was  Enler.     His  writings 
made  him  famous;  and  he  was  a  phil- 
osopher in  the  truest  sense  of  the  word. 
He  lost  his  sight  in  adult  years.     Yet 
this  misfortune  did  not  interfere  with 
his  search  after  knowledge,  as  is  prov- 
en by  the  fact  that  many  of  his  great- 
est  works   were  written   after  he   had 
become  blind.     Another  eminent  blind 
man,  whom  I  am  proud  to  catalogue  in 
this '  article,  was  John     Gough.     This 
gentleman  lost  his  sight  when  he  was 
only  three  years  old.     Instead   of  this 
misfortune  being  a  hindrance,  and  pre- 
venting him  pursuing  his  chosen  pro- 
;  fession    of   teaching,    it   had    just    the 

opposite  effect.  It  appeared  to  act  as 
an  incentive  to  greater  mental  and 
physical  activity;  so  much  so  that  I 
frequently  marvel  at  the  high  attain- 
ments he  reached  in  the  literary  world. 
He  taught  those  who  were  possessed  of 
sight,  and  so  successful  were  his  meth- 
ods that  several  of  his  pupils  filled 
chairs  of  learning  in  different  universi- 
ties in  Great  Britain, 

Dr.  Henry  Meyers  became  famous  as 
a  chemist.  Not  only  was  he  the  first 
blind  man  to  make  successful  experi- 
ments in  chemistry,  but  he  was  *r,<y- 
first  who  became  renowned  by  his  able 
lectures  on  that  maryelous  science.  In 
the  Summer  of  1785  he  made  a  lecture 
tour  through  the  United  States;  and 
so  learned  were  his  discourses  as  to 
attract  to  them  the  most  eminent  and 
most  widely-known  men  and  women  of 
that  time  . 

There  are  a  great  number  of  eml- 

Ine  nt  blind  men  of  our  time,  many  of 
wh  •>m  I  have  associated  with,   ara    of 
whom  I  would  like  to  speak  in  tils  ar- 
,  tide.     I  do  this  because  I  feel  ttai  the 
I  gene    '   public  will  be   benefited  by  a 
review   of   their   struggles   and   attain- 
ments.    I,   however,    will   confine    my- 
self to  a  few  of  my  personal  friends. 

Chiefest  among  the  illustrious  blind 
of  America  Is  H.  L.  Hall.  He  is  an  ex- 
ception in  many  ways,  as  he  lost  his 
sight  while  recruiting  a  company  of 
volunteers  during  the  Civil  War.  After 
becoming  blind  he  entered  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institution  for  the  Blind,  and 
graduated  with  high  honors.  After 
graduating  he  Immediately  set  about 
the  working  out  of  a  problem 
which  he  had  begun  , while  a  stu- 
dent. This  great  problem  was  to 
make  permanent  an  institution  which  \ 
existed  in  name  only.  This  was  '"The! 
American  Printing  House  for  the! 
Mr.  Hall,  m  his  great  zeal  to' 


accomplish  his  purpose,  visited  nearly 
every  Capital  in  the  United  States,  In- 
cluding   Washington,    District    of    Co- 
lumbia,  and   several  of   the   provinces 
of  British  America.     He  personally  In- 
terviewed nearly  every  Governor  of  the 
different  States,  the  President  and  his 
Cabinet,      Senators   and      members    of 
Congress;  besides  many  other  influen- 
tial people.     He  possessed  a  book  rec- 
ommending his  work,  and  which  con- 
tains an  autograph  of  nearly  all  of  the 
illustrious  personages  at  that  time  liv- 
ing in  the  United  States.    Through  his 
own   personal   efforts  he  succeeded   In 
obtaining    from    the    Congress    of    the 
United      States    an      appropriation    of 
$250,000  which,  together  with  donations 
from  his  friends,  enabled  him  to  estab- 
lish upon  a  firm  and  paying  basis  "The 
American     Printing     House     for     the 
Blind."     It  is  at  Louisville,  Kentucky, 
It  publishes  books   for  the  blind,   and 
sells  them  upon  such  a  small  margin 
of  profit  as  to  permit  the  poorest  blind 
person      to    procure    standard      works 
which   heretofore  had  been  so  expen- 
sive as  to  be  beyond  their  reach. 

He  next  interested  his  friends  in  the 
establishment  of  the  "Evangelical  As- 
sociation." This  society  was  establish- 
ed principally  for  the  purpose  of  pub- 
lishing religious  works  of  all  denom- 
inations for  the  blind.  He  had  for  his 
Board  of  Directors  such  men  as  Bish- 
op W.  Bacon  Stephens,  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  of  Philadelphia;  Bishop 
Woods,  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church 
of  Philadelphia;  Bishop  Simpson,  of 
the  Methodist  Episcopal  Church)  the 
Eishop  of  the  Moravian  Church  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  many  other  prom- 
inent divines. 

His  next  work  was  the  establishing 
of  the  "Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  the  Blind."  He  accomplished  this 
undertaking  through  his  own  personal 
efforts;  and  this  great  work  was  un- 
dertaken and  brought  to  a  successful 
finish  because  he  loved  to  labor  for  his 
afflicted  brothers. 

The  "Pennsylvania  Working  Home 
for  the  Blind"  Is  one  of  the  greatest 
and  most  successful  Institutions  of  its 
kind  in  the  United  States,  ahd  is  con- 
ducted by  Mr.  Hall,  who  is  its  Super- 
intendent and  financial  agent.  He  is 
without  a  doubt  the  most  successful 
and  capable  blind  man  with  whom  I 
have  been  acquainted  .and  the  blind 
should  delight  to  honor  him,  not  alone 
for  his  sterling  qualities  as  a  man  but 

also  for  his  unselfish  devotion  to  their 
interests. 

Another  great  benefactor  of  the 
blind  is  Dr.  Campbell,  who  although 
losing  his  sight  at  an  early  age  made 
for  himself  a  name,  and  is  highly  re- 
nowned as  an  educator  of  the  blind. 
His  youth  was  spent  as  a  pupil  in  the 
Nashville  Institution  for  the  education 
of  the  blind,  but  he  graduated  from  the 
Perkins  Institution  at  South  Boston, 
when  that  institution  wa3  under  the 
Howe.  In  after  years  Dr.  Campbell 
h*?ld  a  responsible  position  under  Dr. 
Howe,  but  possessing  great  ambition 
and  feeling  satisfied  that  he  could  be 
more  useful  to  the  blind  In  other 
fields,   he   therefore   resigned  his  posi- 


tion and  went  abroad.  While  in  Eu- 
rope he  acccomplished  the  difficult, 
and,  in  his  condition,  the  wonderful 
feat  of  scaling  the  Alps.  Returning  to 
England  from  the  Alpine  country  he 
gave  a  course  of  lectures  in  London, 
which  were  attended  largely  by  the  no- 
bility and  the  wealthy.  These  people 
were  drawn  not  alone  from  curiosity, 
for  the  fame  of  Dr.  Campbell's  great 
feat  had  preceded  him,  but  from  the 
great  attraction  of  his  personality, 
which  marked  him  as  a  man  among 
men.  He  so  impressed  his  hearers  that 
soon  large  sums  of  money  were  sub- 
j  scribed  and  the  Normal  School  for  the 
I  Blind  was  established  at  Norwich.  The 
usefulness  of  this  school  is  known  all 
over  the  world,  wherever  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind  has  been  made  a 
specialty. 

The  directors  and  patrons  of  this  in- 
stitution belong  to  the  nobility,  and 
one  feature  which  makes  the  school 
|  unique  In  Its  way  Is  that  the  children 
are  trained  exactly  as  are  those  who 
possess  sight  Their  physical  training 
Is  looked  after  most  carefullly.  ,  The 
Superintendent  being  a  great  discipli- 
narian, perfect  order  is  Insisted  upon. 
It  is  said  that  a  greater  per  cent,  of 
the  pupils  who  graduate  from  this  In- 
stitution are  able  to  sustain  themselves 
than  of  the  graduates  of  any  other 
similar  institution  in  the  world.  As 
long  as  we  have  the  blind  among  us, 
so  long  will  that  institution  stand  as 
a  monument  to  the  greatness  of  Dr. 
Campbell. 

Samuel  Bacon  .although  grown  old, 
Is  successfully  manging  a  large  lum- 
ber concern  in  Nebraska.  This  gentle- 
man became  blind  in  early  youth.  Af- 
ter completing  his  studies  he  spent 
many  years  in  the  Middle  West,  organ- 
izing institutions  for  the  blind.  He  es- 
tablished at  least  four  such  institutions 
and  placed  them  upon  a  firm  and  suc- 
cessful basis.  Afterward,  through  no 
fault  of  his,  they  passed  under  the 
control  of  persons  who  had  nothing  to 
do  with  their  origin,  and  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  such  has  been  the  history  of 
similar  Institutions  in  different  States.  { 
W.  H.  Churchman,  when  a  young 
man,  graduated  from  the  Pennsylvania 
institution  with  honors.  Shortly  after- 
ward he  moved  West  and  founded  the 
Indianapolis  institution.  He  most  suc- 
cessfully managed  it  for  a  number  of 
years  and  made  it  one  of  the  most 
prominent  institutions  in  the  country- 
He,  however,  lost  his  position  through 
politics. 

Other  blind  men  who  established  and 
succcessfully  conducted  Institutions  for 
the  blind  were  Sturtevant,  of  Tennes- 
see; Rev.  Dr.  Patrick  Lee,  of  Baton 
Rouge,  La.;  Potter,  of  Little  Rock, 
Ark.;  Josiah  Graver,  who  established 
the  school  for  the  education  of  the 
colored  blind  of  Alabama;  Stephen  A. 
Babcock,  Assistant  Superintendent  of 
the  New  York  City  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  and  W.  H.  Hoffman,  of  the  Bar- 
tavia  Institution  In  New  York.  The 
last-named,  although  the  founder,'Was 
never  its  Superintendent. 

There  are  many  blind  men  filling  po- 
sitions of  trust  in  many  of  the  insti- 
tutions for  the  blind  throughout  the 
United  States  and  Canada,  and  it  Is 
my  belief,  based  upon  observations 
covering  a  long  period  of  time,  that 
6uch  positions  should  be  filled  by  blind 
men  whenever  practical. 
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I  also  desire  to  mention  the  names 
of  two  blind  men  who  have,  through 
their  own  efforts,  made  themselves  fa- 
mous— Mr.  Herrsdorf,  the  gTeat  ma- 
rine designer  whose  boats  have  won 
renown  the  world  over,  and  whose  rep- 
.  utation  is  second  to  none  in  his  chosen 
profession,  and  Professor  D.  D.  Woods, 
who  was  born  in  Pennsylvania.  At  an 
early  age  the  latter  lost  his  sight.  He 
received  his  education  in  the  Pennsyl- 
vania Institution  for  the  Blind,  from 
which  he  graduated  with  high  honors. 
Ever  since  he  graduated  he  has  been 
a  successful   teacher  of  music,  having 

filled  the  responsible  position  of  prin- 
cipal of  music  in  that  institution.  Be- 
sides, he  teaches  the  pipe  organ,  piano, 
chorus,  orchestra  and  band  music.  He 
holds  the  position  of  organist  and  choir 
instructor  of  St.  Stephen's  Episcopal 
Church,  Philadelphia.  The  Boston  Mu- 
sical Review  speaks  of  this  Justly  cel- 
ebrated musician  as  "being  second  to 
none  as  a  performer  on  the  pipe  or- 
gan." 

The  Industrial  Home  for  the  Adult 
Blind  of  the  State  of  California,  of 
which  I  have  charge,  manufactures 
brooms,  brushes,  mattresses,  ham- 
mocks, horse  fly-nets,  reseats  chairs, 
etc. 

The  inmates  of  this  institution  will 
always  remember  with  a  great  deal 
o£  satisfaction  the  visit  of  Governor 
Gage,  and  will  always  honor  and  love 
him  for  his  expression  of  deep  concern 
for  their  welfare,  and  for  the  promise- 
he  made  them — and  which  he  has  since 
fulfillled — to  again  open  the  shops  (the 
same  having  been  closed  under  the 
administration  of  Superintendent  J.  C. 
Hays),  so  that  they  would  become  pro- 
ducers Instead  of  consumers,  thus  add- 
ing to  their  happiness  and  comfort. 
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ENJOrSCETERY 


Can     Not     Be     Fooled    by 
Driver,   Who    Is    Told 
Drive  On. 

t  is   not  always   best  to   take 
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BLINDCHILDREN. 

Sam   Gill   of   Nashville  Is   Interested 
in  Them. 
Sam    Gill,    of    Nashville,    representing 
the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind,  is  in 
Memphis   on   pusfciess.     Mr.  Gill   is   cov- 
ering  his  allotted   territory   in  quest   of 
blind    children    whom    the' State    wishes 
to  care   for  and   educate.     He  is  located 
at  So  Court  street  and  will  there  receive 
the   parents  or  guardians  of   blind   chil- 
dren in  order  that   he  may  induce  them 
to  send   their  unfortunate' little   ones   to 
the   beautiful    institution   at   the  State's 
capital,  where  they  will  be  tenderly  cared 
for,  given  a  classical   education,  if   they 
i  ,  and  teach  them  useful  and  self- 
sustaining  trades  and  occupations. 

Mr.  Gill  requests  that  the  physicians 
of  Memphis  will  call  cases  of  his  special- 
attention  in  order  that  he  may 
be  assisted  in  carrying  out  his  charitable 
He  talks  entertainingly  of  the 
institution  he  represents  and'  explains 
»0W  happy  the  lot  of  a  sightless  child 
de   if   taken    in    time    to    the 


school, 


J* 


for  granted  that  because  people  are 
attending  the  State  School  for  the 
BhndTtiiat  they  cannofsee.  A  driv- 
erTo7-§-  West  Side  liveryman  discov- 
ered this  fact  in  a  way  that  is 
quite  funny  and  the  boys  around 
town  are  having  considerable  sport 
at  his  expense. 

A  day  or  two  ago  the  liverymasp  re- 
ceived an  order  from  the  school  for 
a  carriage  to  take  four  of  the  blind 
boys  out  riding  for  a  couple  of 
hours.  He  had  a  pair  of  horses 
hitched  onto  a  rubber  tired  hack  anc 
sent  the  rig  out  after  the  boys. 

Before  the  man  left  the  barn  the 
iveryman  said  to  him:  "Those  boys 
cannot  see,  so  there  is  no  use  bagg- 
ing them  around  town  over  t'he 
crosswalks,  pick  out  a  smooth  piece 
of  road  and  drive  around  for  a  couple 
of  hours,  it  wont  make  any  difference 
to  them." 

The  driver  picked  up  his  load  and 

brought  them   down   town.   After  driv- 

ng   around   through   the   city   for    '   a 

short  time,  it  occurred  to  h'im       that 

he  race  track  was  level  and  smooth 

md  he  would  go  up  there  and  drive 

round   the    track.       He    went   up    to 

he    track    and    drove    around    a    cou- 

)le   of   times    and    was    just   about   to 

itart  on  the  third   circuit   of  the  ring 

md  was  congratulating  himself       on 

he    snap    he    was    having        driving 

iround    the    track,    when    one    of   the 

jqys,  leaned  out  of  the  open  window 

md  said:        "We  have  seen  all     the 

.scenery    about    this    race    track    that 

ivc"  care  to.   if  you   have  anything  to 

show   us   besides   this   we   would   like 

to  see  it.'" 

To  say  that  he  driver  was  taken 
.back  is  putting  it  mild.  He  felt  like 
falling  out  of  the  seat  to  be  caught 
at  has  own  game  by  blind  boys.  He 
at  once  left  the  fair  grounds  and 
gave  the  boys  a  change  of  scenery. 

The  toys  were  delighted  with  their 
drive  and  made  no  mention  of  the 
fact  that  they  had  to  call  the  driver, 
when  they  settled  for  the  rig. 

THE  DUNDEE  ADVERTISER, 
SATURDAY,  JUNE    14.   I3GS. 

The  Mission  to  x^e  Outdoor  Blind.— The 
annual  report  of  the  Dundee  Mission  to  the 
Outdoor  Blind  sets  forth  that  the  total  income 
amounted  to  £471,  of  which  £239  was  expended 
on  salaries  of  missionaries,  &c,  £129  fox  sick 
and  benevolent  and  industrial  purposes,  and  £3 
for  embossed  works  for  the  Mission  Library,  leav- 
ing £98  as  working  balances  with  which  to  com- 
mence the  year  now  current.  That  statement 
was  all  the  more  gratifying  when  compared  with 
that  of  the  previous  year,  which  showed  an  ad- 
verse balance  of  £12  to  the  general  fund,  which 
amount  had  to  be  taken  from  the  working  balance 
of  the  fund  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  Ac- 
no  wledgment  is  made  of  the  services  of  sub- 
scribers, lady  collectors,  Sabbath  Schools,  and 
Bible  classes,  and  the  Dundee  Boys'  and  Girls' 
Religious  Association,  as  also  of  the  numerous 
friends  who  responded  to  the  call  last  Christmas 
in  behalf  of  the  aged,  invalid,  and  indigo  f 
blind.  The  work  of  the  Mission  in  its  variouw 
departments  was  well  fulfilling  its  humane  ob- 
jects. The  reading  portion  of  the  blind  had 
boon  taking  fuller  advantage  during  the  past 
year  of  the  facilities  at  their  disposal  for  learn- 
ing and  mental  improvement.  As  the  special 
library  fund  was  now  exhausted,  donations 
made  to  that  object  would  bo  exclusively  de- 
voted  to     it.        A   very     considerable     number 


ul       me       onnd       were       usefully      employed 
and  their  earnings  in  some  instances  not  only 
placed  them  in  the  position  of  supporting  them- 
selves, but  of  helping  others  depending  on  them 
Referring  to  the  efforts  made  by   the  Mission 
towards   restoration    of  sight   to   such    cases   as 
gave  hope   of  recovery,      the    report   mentions 
several    successful    instances    during    the    year 
Three  of  these  "  recoveries"  were  now  working 
tor  themselves.      Importance  is  attached  to  th 
lormation   of    a   ladies'    auxiliary     and    in    t' 
connection  Miss  Cunningham,  Viewbank    New 
port,   is  specially  thanked.       In  conclusion    the 
report  states  that,  as  a  Christian  and  benevolent 
enterprise,  the  Mission  well  merited  every  en 
couragement.      Everything  was  being  done  that 
made  for  the  amelioration  of  the  sad  and  suffer- 
ing condition  of  the  blind,  and  to  benefit  them 
socially,    intellectually,   and   morally  to   the   ut- 
meet  extent  0f  means  and  opportunities. 
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HOffiE    TEAGHSHG    F0'^_  1M    BLIND 

ADDRESS      BY      B1SHOF'      JACOB 

The  annual  aching  So< 

for  the  Blind  (Neweastto  and  I  ■  ;d  at 

.  ,     1.  ■ 
noon,  J;.- . la  oh,  Bishopoi  tie,  presiding  over 

. 
Mies  M,  li.  n-\  anil  v ub- treasurer,  . 

i,    which 
il  on.. 

Xewca  which  gave  charitabh 

to  the  adult  blind  iu  New  and  : 

that  it 

.I.  .  amber  ol 

•  !    to  give  much  more 

tive  aseisi  iose  who  needed  it  than  wis 

formerly  possible.       Pi         i      of  2s  bd  a  week  were 

>ral  .'blind    pel  •*■<  the    Royal 

Blind  Pension  Fund,    through   the  influence  of  Mi*$ 

on.  '       eport    conclud  ijhanking  thd' 

Aarioui  eu1  in-  donations,  and  ah  who 

had  helped   llic  Society  in  any   way.       Miss  Thomson 

also  read  the  rep  he  Gateshead  Branch. 

Mr    Walter    Ariel    read    the    financial  statement, 
Showing  a  balance  in  hand  of  £1  y.s  2d,  and  that  dur- 
ing the  year  £13'J  4;s  Id  had  'been  given  to  the  out- 
(I.       He  pointed  out  that  this  only  worked 
out  at  26s  per  head,  <  r  6d  pur  week,  and  appealed  for 

fui'f  ii 

i  be  Chairman,    in   moving   tho   adoption  of  the 

•J   that,   it    was  quite  clear    that    tho 

ty  was  doing  a  very  c  ut  of  good 

very  scanty  meatus  at  its  disposal.     1  laving 

reft'.  the  work  done  by  uhe  vanou  3  lot 

i  iii.Niu,  went  on  to  remark  that  he 

bad  always  i  they  could  no.  have  some 

itral  organisation  for  the  blind  which  .should 

in  some  sorfcof  measure  control  all  the  societies.     He 

!m.    1 1   that    were  possible   there   would    be 

very    inuoli    larger   subscriptions.        CiM-il   that  .was 

taken  up.  however,  h  ulblic  ought  to 

support    the  larat         ■  largely  as 

could.      I.  ■•    annua! 

Blind,   vi 
was  doing   a  most  admirable  work,  lor  the  children; 
and  this  society  took  up  ilhe  work  when  they  had  left 
the  school  and  provided  home  teaching  for  the  blind 
in  their  ■  '»-!  also  some  financial  sup] 

when   needed.       He   was    qu 

finanoiaJ  gta-temey^read,  tii  who  administered 

fcne  funds  of  the  > 

pauperis!  of  giving 

in  sudh  a  way  arjDode'  slf-help.     Then.-  was, 

net  imes  a   tendeix  >.   t<  i  pla  elf  on 

i-lhe  chad  i  blio,    I    ;t   were  found 

public  was  willing  to  give  charitable  aid   without,  re- 
quiring any    i  work,     it  was, 

.,  y  that   i  hey  should  help  the  blind 

against  this  tend*  ney.     At  the  same  time  they  \ 
anxious  t*  to   understand  that  what  they 

aimed  ait  was  I  lopment  of  character,  and  that 

otild  do  nothing      h         e  society  wine: 

could  po!  baraotrsr  of  those  who 

iAppl.v.i 

L>r    Foggin   refer i  the    large 

h  there  was  in  tihis  eounwy, 
and  poin'ted  cue  rth    ,  li  of  it  was  due  to  infantile 

ophthalmia,  h  s,   in  many  cases,  prevent* 

He  advocated  the  dissemination  of  knowledge  on  U* 
lubjeet  by  means  of  leaflets.1.  &c. 
The  reports  were  adopted. 
The  officers  wore,  re-elected. 
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1'KAIN  DEAF  AND  BL1JMJJ 

Wonderful  Profloienoy  Of  Pupila 
Of  Colored  Sohool 


SHOWN  AT  ACADEMY  OF  MUSIC 


Oral  Speech  And  Sign  Language  Are 
TmiKlit— ..Music.  Blackboard  Exer- 
cises And  Test*  In  Many  Startles. 

With  45  deaf  pupils  on  the  west  side  of 
the  stage.  25  blind  pupils  on  the  east  side 
and  one  deaf  and  blind  boy  in  the  center, 
the  closing  exercises  of  the  Maryland  School 
for  the  Colored  Blind  and  Deaf  were  held 
lp*t  night  at  the  Academy  of  Music  In  the 
-  nee  oi  mote  than  500  colored  persons 
and  a  number  of  whites,  who  occupied 
boxes. 

The  blind  boys  sang,  played  on  the  piano, 
read  and  wrote,  while  the  deaf  students 
gave  a  similar  exhibition  In  their  own  way, 
each  illustrating  the  Ingenious  and  remark- 
able methods  of  Instruction  used  at  the 
school  and  the  wonderful  progress  made  In 
teaching  these  unfortunates.  It  was  made 
apparent  that  It  is  possible  to  educate  the 
blind  and  the  deaf  to  an  extent  almost 
equal  to  persons  not  afflicted.  The  only 
things  which  It  was  admitted  the  school 
could  not  do  in  this  line  are  to  make  a  good 
artist  out  of  a  blind  student  or  a  good  mu- 
sician out  of  a  deaf  one. 

The  most  remarkable  part  of  the  exer- 
cises was  that  illustrating  how  the  totally 
deaf  child  is  taught  to  speak.  A  dozen  lit- 
tle colored  boys  and  girls,  ranging  from  3 
to  12  years,  attempted  to  Imitate  thesounds 
of  the  vowels  and  other  letters  and  words 
made  by  their  teacher,  Miss  Grace  Rogers. 
Some  of  the  efforts  were  almost  painful 
to  listen  to,  and  most  were  simply  inarticu- 
late cries  to  the  audience,  yet  they  were 
perfectly  understood  by  the  teacher. 

A  class  of  older  boys  and  girls  showed 
the  progress  made  by  practice.  It  was 
possible  for  the  audience  to  distinguish 
words  now  and  then,  but  for  the  most  part 
the  sound  was  almost  like  the  cry  of  an 
animal. 

Deaf  And  Blind. 
The  deaf  and  blind  boy,  Albert  Jobes,  Is 
15  years,  old.  He  was  born  deaf  and  lost 
his  sight  when  he  was  3  years  old.  Yet  with 
the  New  York  blind  alphabet  of  raised  let- 
ters he  was  able  to  read  with  one  hand  and 
fell  what  he  was  reading  with  the  other. 
His  words  were  translated  to  the  audience 
by  the  principal  of  the  school,  Mr.  John  F. 
Bledsoe. 

During  the  entire  program  the  deaf  chil- 
dren on  the  west  side  of  the  stage  kept  up 
an  animated  conversation  with  their  fin- 
gers and  merrily  talked  with  some  of  the 
scholars  who  were  In  the  wings.  The  blind 
scholars,  who  were  all  older,  sat  quietly, 
almost  without  moving,  except  when  led 
forward  by  their  teachers. 

Singing  And  Playing. 
The  exercises  were  opened  by  prayer  by 
Rev.  Dr.  J.  A.  Johnson, (Colored.  The  prayer 
was  translated  to  the  deaf  and  dumb  by 
Mr.  Bledsoe  by  the  sign  language. 

The  singing  of  the  national  hymn  by  the 
audience  followed,  the  deaf  children  join- 
ing in  and  spelling  the  words  with  rythmi- 
cal movements  of  their  hands. 

A  piano  duet.  "FraDlavola,"  by  two  blind 
colored    boys,    followed,    and    then    came 
Mother  Goose's  Reception,"  by  the  deaf 
children  of  the  kindergarten. 

The  old  nursery  rhymes  were  cited  by  the 
deaf  boys  and  girls  in  the  sign  language 

T  *^lbly  repeated  t0  the  audlenfe  b? 
Mr.  Bledsoe. 

All  the  children  were  dressed  for  their 
different  parts  and  were  loudly  applauded 
hear  it.  aU,1lenCe'  a,tho"«h   they  failed  to 

a    u„  TeS*s  °'  Scholarship. 

Ases'' ^nrf1U„art1then  san&  "^ck  of 
Ages,  and  then  there  was  language  and 
speech  reading  by  the  first  and  second  year 
askedWn  l™*  C0n<"9ted  in  questions 
asked  bj  M  ss  Rogers  in  a  whisper  and  the 

SSnnT  Tltten  0D  Dlack  b0"«8  V  the 
ffi"'  *,-?'  althou&h  unable  to  hear  a 
word,  could  tell  what  she  was  saying  by 

woerdm°Vement  °f  h6r  UPS  in  u"erlng  the 


There  was  then  an  exhibition  of  reading, 
writing  and  reproduction  by  the  blind  by 
means  of  the  raised  letters,  and  a  vocal  se- 
lection by  another  blind  quartet— two  boys 
and  two  girls. 

One  of  the  older  blind  boys  read  a  prize 
essay,  written  by  himself,  the  subject  be- 
ing '"'The  Greek  Myth  Medea." 

Two  blind  girls  concluded  the  first  part 
of  the  program  by  singing  "The  Lord  Is 
My  Shepherd."  ,.'!».«. 

Tests  In  history  and  geography  for  tn« 
deaf  and  In  arithmetic  for  the  blind  showed 
remarkable  proficiency,  and  the  quick  an- 
swers and  wonderful  memory  were  enthu- 
siastically applauded.  The  deaf  could  not 
hear  the  applause  and  the  blind  gave  no 
sign  that  they  did  either. 

A  dumbbell  drill  and  acrobatic  feats  fol- 
lowed. 

Awarding  PrUeB. 

The  exercises  closed  with  the  awarding 
of  prizes  and  a  brief  speech  from  Superin- 
tendent F.  D.  Morrison,  of  the  Maryland 
School  for  the  Blind.  „„arAaA 

The  prizes  were  books  and  were  awarded 

"n'pmment  for  the  Deaf.-Prlze.  for  Highest 
Yearly  Averages-Grafle  A,  Miss  Clara  Wells;  grade 
B  John  Cheers.  Honorable  mention  -  Grade  A, 
Miss  Beatrice  Wells;  grade  B,  James  Moore 

Prize  for  Neatness  in  Keeping  Schoolroom*- 
Grade  A,  Joe  Brown. 

Department  for  the  Blind.-John  B.  Banks  Prize 
for  Highest  Yearly  and  General  Averages-Grade  A, 
Patrick  Brooks. 

Prize  for  Highest  Examination  Average  and  Great- 
est Progress  during  the  Term-Grade  0,  Roy  Carter. 

-The  faculty  of  the  school  is  as  follows: 

Principal,  John  F.  Bledsoe;  Miss  Grace  Roger., 
teacher  of  the  deaf;  Henry  Amrhein,  teacher  of  mu- 
sic- H  R  Lattimer,  teacher  in  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  Wind;  George  W.  Conner,  teacher  of 
manual  training;  Isaac  Bryan,  teacher  of  shoemak- 
ing;  J.  W.  Sowell.  teacher  of  the  literary  depart- 
ment of  the  deaf. 
The  school  is  a  State  institution. 
Superintendent  of  Pnblic  Education  Van 
Sickle  was  present  at  the  exercises,  as 
were  City  Councilman  George  Stewart 
Brown,  ex-President  of  the  School  Board 
John  T.  Morris  and  others. 


Daren  ana  polis  <i 
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Indiana  Man  Deaf, 

Dumb  .aiidJ^liB^Buf 
Well  Educated 

Although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  John 
Patrick  Walsh,-  who  lives  with  his  mother 
in  Evansville,  Ind.,  travels  about  the 
streets  of  that  city  alone  and  converses 
with  his  acquaintances  as  readily  as  do 
a  good  many  people  who  are  in  posses- 
sion of  all  their  faculties.  In  point  of 
learning  his  case  is  almost  as  marvelous 
as  the  wonderful  accomplishments  of 
Helen  Keller,  and  the  fact  that  he  is 
deprived  of  three  of  the  most  cherished 
privileges  of  humanity  does  not  weigh 
upon  his  spirits  in  the  least,  for  he  is  as 
bright  and  cheerful  as  any  of  his  asso- 
ciates. 

The  case  of  this  remarkable  boy  is  all 
the  more  pathetic  because  of  the  fact 
that  be  once  was  able  to  hear,  and  aee. 
and  talk.  His"  afflictions  came  to  him 
singly  when  he  was  young. 

First  he  lost  his  sigrht  in  a  most  mys- 
terious way.  When  he  was  a  small  boy 
a  workman  was  engaged  to  do  some 
work  in  the  basement  of  his  father's 
house.  One  day  the  boy  went  down  to 
watch  the  digger  laboring  upon  an  exca- 
vation. He  remained  but  a  short  time 
and  when  he  returned  from  the  cellar 
and  the  light  struck  his  eye;5  the  sight 
left  them.  The  case  baffled  the  best  phy- 
sicians in  the  country.  They  advanced  all 
sorts  of  theories  and  advocated  various 
forms  of  treatment,  but  the  eyes  re- 
mained sightless  from  that  day. 

A  short  time  later  while  the  parents 
were  struggling  with  the  first  affliction 
the  boy  lost  his  hearine  as  mysteriously 


as  the  sight  had  departed  from  his  eyes. 
Then   after  several  years  he  noticed   uiat 
lie    had   difficulty   in    talking.    The    ,i>- 
Vat  ion   continued   until   he   was   ua  ,o 

even  a  sound. 
In    spite    of  all    the-  iens    \\      sh 

not  permit  his  pa  fflictiona  to 

mi  to  the  hou  him  de- 

nt upon  any  one.  He  mingles  freely 
with  his  friends,  whom  he  is.  abi  to 
tinguish  through  a  grasp  of  the  hand, 
and.  altogether,  gets  a  good  deal  of  en- 
joyment out  of  life.  He  attends  public 
meetings,  goes  wherever  he  pleaues,  and 
does  not  allow  the  weather  or  any  outside 
condition  to  interfere  in  the  least  wli 
his  plans. 

He  has  a  thorough  knowledge   of  1 
the  Enelish  and  German  laneruaee.*. . 

CHICAGO  (111.)  TK1BUNP 
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lind    Lot) e 
\f   "Blind 
Couple 

. .  ^-^  LIND  Live  "  is  the  story  of  the  life 
4  ♦  j  J  romance  of  Jesse  Lewis  Gardner 
l"*S  and  his  wife.  Both  are  blind. 
I  J  Neither  ever  saw  the  other,  and 
yet  they  are  as  happy  and  con- 
tented! as  if  they  were  blessed  with  double 
vision. 

Jesse  Gardner  and  Charlotte  Lovejoy  were 
introduced  to  each  other  by  a  skeleton  In  the- 
museum  of  the  Illinois  School  for  tvifi  Rlf"^- 
at  Jacksonville.  Then  their  romance  began. 
Charlotte  had  been  blind  since  she  was  a 
baby  3  years  old.  She  lived  then' With  her 
parents  at  Staunton,  In  Madison  County,  111. 
One  day  she  stood  by  and  with  baby  eyes 
filled  with  wonder  watched1  her  father  clean 
and  polish  an  old-fashioned  muzzle-loading 
shotgun.  When  the  work  was  done  he  put  a 
percussion  cap  under  the  gun  hammer.  Sud- 
denly the  weapon  slipped  from  his  hand, 
struck  a  stool  beside  which  baby  Charlotte 
was  standing,  and  was  discharged.  The 
flame  blazed  into  the  eyes  of  the  baby,  and 
Charlotte  Lovejoy  was  blinded  for  life.  Ocu- 
lists could  do  nothing  for  her,  and  as  she 
grew  older  she  faced  the  realities  of  life  with 
sweet  resignation.  Her  pathway  was  even 
then  running  parallel  to  that  of  Jesse  Gard- 
ner, although  neither  of  them  knew  it  then. 

Jesse  Gardner  has  seen  more  of  the  world 
than  his  blind  wife,  for  he  did  not  lose  his 
eyesight  until  he  was  14  years  old.  He  was 
a  farmer's  lad,  living  in  Union  County,  Illi- 
nois. Like  all  boys  he  loved  a  gun,  and  fre- 
quently hunted  for  wild  duck  with  an  old- 
fashioned  muzzle-loading  shotgun— similar 
to  the  one  which  had  destroyed  the  sight 
of  Charlotte  Lovejoy. 

One  day  while  the  14-year-old  boy  was 
hunting  alone  he  tried  the  gun  and  it  was 
discharged  prematurely  and  the  flash  from 
the  percussion  cap  left  him  sightless. 

Fate  kept  Jesse  Gardner  and  Charlotte 
Lovejoy  apart  till  the  days  came  when  they 
were  old  enough  to  attend1  the  school  depart- 
ment of  the  State  Institution  for  the  Blind  at 
Jacksonville.  Jesse  was  in  the  high  school 
and  Charlotte  in  the  primary  department. 

One  day  a  timid  little  girl  with  brown  hair 
In  long  braids  cam©  hesitatingly  into  the 
high  school  hall,  where  the  big  boys  were 
studying  their  lessons  in  geometry  and 
physics.  She  had  come  to  "  see,"  as  the 
blind  only  can  see,  the  human  skeleton  kept 
under  lock  and  key  in  the  hall.  The  teacher 
In  charge  said  to  one  of  the  boys: 

"  Lew,  show  Charlotte  the  skeleton." 

"  Lew  "—for  that  was  the  name  that  Jesse 
Gardner  went  by  at  school— went  to  the 
closet  and  took  out  the  skeleton.  He  let  the 
little  girl  handle  it  in  wonder  and  told  her 
of  the  different  bones.  Then,  in  boyish 
spite,  he  rattled1  it  grewsomely.  Charlotte 
was  frightened  and  ran  in  terror  to  the  other 
end  of  the  hall.  She  declared  she  would 
never  forgive  the  big,  strange  boy  who  had 
so  frightened  her.    But  she  did. 

Jesse  Gardner  and  Charlotte  Lovejoy  were 
schoolmates  from  1889  to  1891.  During  those 
two  years  they  spoke  but  seldom.  Yet  when 
Jesse  graduated  in  1891  he  left  school  with 
regret  at  losing  the  girl  he  had  already 
learned  to  know  as  a  friendl  He  came  to 
Chicago  and  made  his  way,  while  she-  re- 
mained for  nine  years  at  school  at  Jackson- 
ville.   He  wrote  a  book  of  poems,  sang  songs 
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at  parlor  concerts,  and  sold  music.    Me  suc- 
ceeded far  better  than  many  who  see. 

In  1900  Charlotte  Lovejoy  graduated.  She 
had  grown  into  sweet  young  womanhood. 
Her  school  days  over,  she  moved  to  St.  Louis 
with  her  parents  and  last  June  it  so  happened 
that  Jesse  Gardner  and  Charlotte  I^ovejoy, 
met  again,  this  time  at  her  home.  It  was  not 
a  case  of  ■■  love  at  first  sight,"  but  Jess* 
knew  that  he  loved  Charlotte  and,  wUh  that 
knowledge  came,  the  story  of  her  betrothal 
to  another  man.  'umal 

„?Ut  Charlotte  had   n°t  known   her  heart 
when  the  first  suitor  had  asked  for  her  hand 
The  memory  of  her  school  friend  was  too 
strong  and   there  came   a  day   when  Jesse 
Gardner  knew  that  his  blind  sweetheart  wal 

£?  a^d,th.at, her  heart  walted  *£ hta    Their 
betrothal  followed,    and   the  weddtag  took 

ft         ?%Z  25,  i6ss  than  a  month  ago     Thev 
live  at  2005  Eugenia  street  in  St.  Lou  s   h*7- 

$*££  s°£*nt  t0  face  the  future  *W5 
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Bvansville,    Ind.,    June   13.— This' 'city 
the   home   of   a   deaf,    blind  and  dumb  boy, 
whose    progress    in    learning    is    almost  as 
marvelous  as   the   wonderful   work   accom- 
plished by  Helen  Keller.    His  name  is  John 
Patrick    Walsh    and  he   resides     with     his 
mother,  Mrs.  Anna  Gans,  524  Division  street. 
He  is  known  to  almost  everyone  in  the  city 
and  his  afflictions  do  not  keep  him  confined 
to  his  home  or  prevent  him  mingling  with  his 
fellows.    He   attends  public  meetings,  goes 
wherever  he  pleases  and  in  his  own  way  gets 
a  great  deal  of  enjoyment  out  of  life.    The' 
case  of  Walsh  is  made  even  more  pathetic 
from  the  fact  that  his  afflictions  came  to  him 
singly.    Had  he  been  born  in  his  present  con- 
dition he  would  have  gone  through  life  with- 
out knowing  anything  about  the  real  condi- 
tions of  the  world. 

Walsh  makes  his  way  through  the  streets 
alone  and  unaccompanied.  He  always  car- 
ries a  can*-  The  only  way  he  has  of  convers- 
ing with  a  friend  is  to  grasp  his  hand  and 
read  the  deaf  and  dumb  alphabet  by  feeling 
the  movement  of  the  fingers.  Such  pro- 
ficiency has  he  gained  in  this  crude  way  of 
conversation  that  he  can  understand  what  is 
said  to  him  almost  as  rapidly  as  a  person  can 
spell  out  words. 

The  way  Walsh  lost  his  sight  was  peculiar.  I 
One  day  when  a  small  boy  he  went  into  the 
cellar  at  his  home,  where  a  digger  was  at 
work.  On  his  return  from  the  cellar  his  sight 
was  gone,  and  the  case  baffled  the  best  phy- 
sicians in  the  country.  A  short  time  after 
Walsh  became  blind  he  lost  his  hearing. 
Until  a  few  years  ago  Walsh  could  talk  all 
right.    One    day    his   speech   began    leaving 


JOHN    PATRICK     WALSH 

him   and    today   he  cannol   even   talk   In  ;I 

whisper. 

a  commonslghl  tosee  Walsh  standing 
In   sir,  ,i    corner.    He  s<  ems  to  bi 
watching  the  passing  throng,  but  he  do, 

Mem,  as  all  Is  Hark  to  him.     H,   I 
rafting  for  someone  he  knows  to  come  a  Inn' 
ind  pilot  him  to  the  nexl  corner. 
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THE  BUND 


IN    THE    STATE    SCHOOL    AT 
NASHVILLE. 


The  Advantages  That  Are  Open  tc 
All  the  Youthful  Unfortunates  in 
Tennessee  Without  Cost — May  Be 
Taught  to  Be  Self-Supporting  at 
This  Institution. 
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Sam  H.  Gil,  formerly  of  Madison 
county,  Tenn.,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the  Blind 
at  Nashville,  is  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
pose of  locating  blind  children  who  might 
be  benefited  by  the  excellent  advantages 
offered   at  that  institution. 

Mr.  Gill  is  a  blind  man  himself,  and 
only  a  few  years  ago  he  was  living  at 
home  without  a  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
cities of  the  blind  for  useful  work  when 
developed  by  instruction  .at  the  hands  of 
trained  teachers  and  specialists.  He  was 
in  exactly  the  same  situation  in  which 
many  blind  boys  of  today  find  them- 
selves, almost  helpless  and  a  burden  on 
his  family,  but  he  learned  of  the  great 
advantages  of  the  State  institution  at 
Nashville  and  secured  admission  there. 
After  two  years'  study  he  acquired  suffi- 
cient knowledge  to  become  independent 
in  the  world,  and  is  now  a  valued  mem- 
ber of  the  faculty  of  the  school,  having 
I  charge  of   the   industrial  department. 


As  is  well  known  to  most  people,  the 
Tennessee    School    for    the    Blind    is    a 
State   institution,    a   part   of   the    public 
school    system,    and    therefore    offers    W 
every   blind   child    in   the    State   of   Ten- 
nessee an  opportunity  to  procure  an  edu- 
cation   as    good    and    in    every    respect 
as    complete    as    that   received   by   their 
more  fortunate  brothers  and  sisters.     To 
the   regular   literary   course   is    added    a 
most  excellent  training  In  both  vocal  and 
instrumental   music.     Its   splendid   choir 
and  band  have  gained  no  small  recogni- 
tion from  the  public  and  its  friends  and 
patrons.      Girls    are    taught   to    sew    by 
hand,   to   manage   a  sewing  machine,   to 
cut  and  fit  dresses,  do  bead  work,  knit- 
ting,   crocheting   and   hammock   making. 
The'  boys   learn    piano   tuning,   mattress 
making,  broom  making  and  chair  caning. 
All   persons   residing   in   the   State   of 
Tennessee   between   the    ages   of   5    and 
21  years,   and  whose  sight  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  attend  the  ordinary  schools,  are 
eligible   for   admission   as   pupils   of  the 
school,   provided   they   are  not  incapaci- 
tated by   physical,   mental   or   moral   in- 
firmity for  useful  instruction. 

Tuition,  books,  board,  washing  and 
medical  attendance  are  absolutely  free, 
parents  or  guardians  incurring  only  -the 
expense  of  transportation  to  and  from 
the  school  and  furnishing  suitable  cloth- 
ing. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  twelve 
grades  and  includes  Latin,  music  and 
elocution. 

There  were  eight  graduates  of  the  in- 
stitution this  year,  the  term  dosing 
Wednesday,  June  4.  These  graduates 
are  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  two  of  them  took  medals  in 
the  department  of  instrumental  music. 

Numbers  of  the  graduates  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  State  earning  their 
own  living.  Three  men  who  are  well 
known  to  Mr.  Gill  are  running  broom 
factories.  . 

Mr.  Gill  requests  all  physicians,  school 
teachers  or  oculists  who  know  of  any 
blind  children  to  communicate  with  him 
at  85  Court  street  and  confer  a-  favor 
by  reporting  suuch  cases  as  may  be 
benefited  by  admission  to  the  school. 
His  mission  to  this  city  is  for  this  pur- 
pose only  and  he  is  much  interested  in 
all  blind  children  on  account  of  his  own 
affliction  and  a  personal  talk  with  par- 
ents of  such  will  be  welcomed. 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  blind  in 
the  State  Institution,  one  each  for  white 
and  colored,  on  separate  grounds,  and 
Mr.  Gill  states  that  there  is  room  for 
twenty-five  more  white  and  ten  more 
negro  children  for  next  year. 


lg  Bureau  in  the  Wona. 
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BUND  MADE  TO  SR 


LATTER  DAY  MIRACLE  PERFORM- 
ED   ON     THE     WEST     BLUFFS 


LONG   LOST  SIGHT   RESTORED 


For  16  Years  Charles  Hallen  Haa  Been 

Partially    Blind,    for    Four    Years 

Totally    So — Now    His    Sight 

Has  Been   Renewed. 


To  make  the  blind  see.  In  other  less 
fortunate  centuries  that  would  have  been 
estimated  a  miracle.  Yet  today,  right 
here  in  Kansas  City,  this  very  thine  is 
being  accomplished,  has  been  accom- 
plished In  fact,  without  the  interposition 
of  any  power  supernatural,  but  simply 
by  the  use  of  remedial  agents  suggested 
to  a  scientific  oculist  by  the  recorded  ex- 
perience of  others.  Logic  has  done  great 
things  in  the  past,  but  from  the  point  of 
view  of  Charles  Hallen  of  Kansas  City  it 
has  accomplished  its  climax  within  the 
past  sixty  days.  It  has  restored  his 
sight.  It  has  brought  back  to  him  the 
power  to  enjoy  the  sunshine  and  all  the 
beautiful  things  with  which  the  Creator 
has  decorated  all  that  is.  It  has  brought 
back  to  Charles  Hallen  power  to  behold 
and  recognize  the  features  of  his  friends. 
It  has  restored  to  him  the  ability  to  read 
and  to  enjoy  the  fruits  of  the  observa- 
tion of  others.  And  all  this  after  Charles 
Hallen  had  been  for  more  than  four 
years  unable  to  distinguish  night  from 
day. 

This  latter  day  miracle,  the  restoration 
of  the  sight  of  one  who  was  blind,  is  to 
be  credited  to  Dr.  Henry  Samuels  of  1118 
North  Main  street,  who  has  for  years 
made  a  special  study  of  the  eye;  who  has 
learned  the  secrets  of  the  innermost  pen- 
etraila  of  the  sense  of  sight.  That  he  i 
has  been  able  to  give  back  the  power  of 
seeing  to  a  man  who  has  not  seen  In 
years  is  simply  a  demonstration  of  the 
potentality  of  science.  It  is  no  miracle, 
he  will  tell  you. 

He  did  it  with  his  own  secret  remedies. 
Mr.  Charles  Hallen  says:  "I  am  71  years 
of  age  and  livo  at  1314  Cliff  street,  and 
have  been  going  blind  for  16  years,  and 
four  years  ago  became  totally  blind  and 
did  not  entertain  hopes  of  ever  seeing 
again,  as  I  had  tried  many  different  doc- 
tors, and  was  told  there  was  no  hope,  ' 
as  my  case  was  considered  absolutely  in- 
curable. Being  urged  by  friends  to  call 
on  Prof.  Samuels,  though  without  hope 
of  relief,  I  did  so  and  without  encourage- 
ment from  the  professor  other  than  to  say 
he  had  made  other  blind  people  see  and 
would  give  me  the  benefit  of  his  experi- 
ence and  best  efforts.  Today  I  recognize 
my  family  and  enjoy  the  beauties  of  na- 
ture. This  latter  day  miracle  is  the  talk 
of  all  my  friends  and  neighbors  and  all 
of  Reservoir  Hill  district."  Mr.  Hallen 
is  well  known  and  will  gladly  give  any 
information  desired.— Kansas  City  Times. 

Professor  Samuels  can  be  found  at  his 
office,  153  North  Main  street,   Wichita. 

$500  in  cash  free  to  any  one  who  can 
disprove  the  above  statement 


A  BLIND  NEWSPAPER   REPORTER 


[From  the  London  Tatler.] 

Morris  Myers  of  Edgbaston,  England,  is  probably  an  unique  instance 
of  a  newspaper  reporter  who  is  blind.  By  means  of  an  ingenious 
machine,  something  like  a  typewriter,  he  is  able  to  take  down  "copy" 
in  a  kind  of  shorthand  at  the  rate  of  about  140  words  a  minute. 
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Peculiar     Series     of     Happenings     t 
Louisville  Druggist. 

Sam  Meyer,  the  druggist  at  Thirteenth 
and  Walnut  streets,  has  received  a  messag 
from  hie  brother,  Leo  Meyer,  living  in 
Indianapolis,  to  the  effect  that  Leo  Meyer '£ 
sight,  lost  through  an  accident,  had  beef 
partly  restored  through  another  accident. 

About  two  months  ago  Leo  Meyer,  while 
walking  from  one  Pullman  car  to  another, 
was  thrown  from  the  train  in  such  a  man- 
ner that  his  head  and  back  were  severely 
injured.  His  sight  was  destroyed  by  the 
injury  to  his  head.  He  has  been  confined 
to  his  house  during  the  past  two  months, 
and  has  suffered  considerable  pain. 

To-day  he  was  feeling  better  than  usual 
and  arose  from  his  bed.  No  one  was  In  the 
room  at  the  time,  and  while  he  was  grop- 
ing about  he  stumbled  against  a  chair  an* 
fell,  striking  his  head  against  a  bedpost; 
Shortly  afterward  he  was  found  by  hlf 
wifp,  who  immediately  summoned  a  physt- 
cian. 

The  doctor  arrived  and  found  that  the  fall 
had  fractured  the  occipital  bone.  After 
several  hours  he  was  restored  to  conscious- 
ness, and  was  able  to  see  dimly  with  the 
left  eye.  The  physician  thinks  Mr.  Meyer 
will  entirely  regain  his  lost  eyesight,  and, 
in  commenting  on  the  case,  pronounced  it 
the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  known 
The  recovery  of  the  sight  Is  thought  to  be 
due  to  he  removal  of  a  blood  clot  on  one 
of  the  nerves.  Mr.  Meyer  is  as  yet  unable 
to  use  the  eyelid,  as  the  nerve  controlling 
it  is  paralyzed.— Cincinnati   Enquirer. 


SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 


Sam    H.    Gill    Here    in   the    Interest    of 
Tennessee    State    Institution. 

Sam  H.  Gill,  formerly  of  Madison  coun- 
ty, is  in  Memphis  in  the  interest  of  the 
Tennessee  State  School  for  the  Blind,  lo- 
cated at  Nashville. 

Mr.  Gill  took  a  two  years'  course  at  the 
school  and  then  entered  the  industrial  de- 
partment, of  which  he  now  has  charge. 

"We  find,"  he  said  to  a  reporter  for  The 
Commercial    Appeal    yesterday,    "that    we 


source    of    revenue     h,,»    „i  S'v<^  a 

with    »-h-   h    .  '       Ut    also    something 

entnLf""?    their    mi^    *nd 

hem       in    nth  r°m,    hanging    heavi'y    «>» 
'"!"'  „  In    °ther    departments    they    are 

v'ho    are^r  T*™  educati°".  an/thoS 

caning.     We  have  a  brass  band  of  thirty- 
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Mr.  Gill  will  be  in  Memphis  at  85  Court 
street,  until  Tuesday,  and  in  Western 
Tennessee  until  July  15  in  the  interest  of 
the  school.  He  would  be  glad  to  have 
parents  and  others  knowing  of  blind  chil- 
dren or  those  so  nearly  so  that  they  can- 
not read,  let  him  know  of  the  addresses. 
When  this  is  done  he  goes  to  see  them  and 
explains  what  the  State  is  in  position  to 
do. 


Ill  blind  persons,  by  the  feeling-  of  the 
ground  and  by  sounds  in  determining  where 
he  is.  In  summer  it  is  much  easier  than  in 
winter.  He  says  that  the  last  winter  was 
the  worst  he  ever  knew  for  him.  There  was 
a  good  deal  of  ice,  on  which  he  had  an  oc- 
casional fall,  and  light  snows  drifted  about, 
altering  the  paths  so  that  they  have  been 
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SIGHT  RESTORED 

TO   TOTALLY  BLIND 

After     Eleven     Years    Blindness 

Faculty    Suddenly 

Returns. 


!FINDLA  V.  Ohio.  June  14.— Eleven  years 
in  total  darkness,  Mrs.  Priscilla  W.  Railey 
i-egained  the  sight  of  her  eyes  to-day  with 
a  suddenness  that  was  most  startling.  In- 
juring her  eyes  years  ago  by  a  cold  that 
settled  in  her  optics.  Mrs.  Railey  had 
given  up  all  hope  of  ever  seeing  the  light 
of  day  again.  The  dormant  faculty  re- 
turned to-day  as  the  lady  was  standing 
over  a  stove,  and  when  she  beheld  the1 
steam  rising  from  a  coffee  pot  she  was  so 
startled  that  she  wa*s  almost  prostrated. 
No  cause  can  be  given  for  the  sudden 
restoration,  and  the  neighbors  .  of  the 
Raileys  regard  it  in  the  light  of  a  nuxa^le, 


ARNOLD  SCOTT, 

IT  has  often  been  demonstrated  that  the 
blind  can  do  almost  anything  that  can  be 
done  by  one  of  good  sight,  but  it  is  not 
probable  that  many  can  be  found  who 
can  do  the  work  that  Arnold  Scott  of 
Bernardstown,  Mass.,  does  without  receiv- 
ing any  special  training,  and  after  enjoying 
his  sight  for  twenty-one  years.  He  is  now 
about  70  years  old,  and  has  been  blind  since 
he  was  21,  when  he  celebrated  the  Fourth 
of  July  so  vigorously  with  the  other  boys 
that  a  cannon  they  were  using  exploded  and 
destroyed  the  sight  of  his  eyes. 

For  several  years  after  the  accident  Mr. 
Bcott  did  not  think  it  possible  for  him  to  do 
any  work-,  and  life  was  a  good  deal  of  a 
burden  to  him,  but,  at  length,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  one  of  his  friends,  he  began  to  saw 
wood.  Since  then  he  has  become  quite  in- 
dependent, and  boasts,  with  a  good  deal  of 
pride,  that  for  fourteen  years  he  has  done 
the  most  of  his  cooking,  cared  for  himself, 
lhaved  himself,  and  cut  his  own  hair. 

Soon  after  coming  to  the  town  he  began 
to  carry  the  mall  for  one  or  two  families, 
and  presently  was  making  twio.  trips  a  day 
the  length  of  the  village  to  the  postofflce  and 
back,  one  in  the  forenoon  and  one  in  the 
afternoon.  He  has  a  whistle  which  he  blows 
as  he  comes  to  each  house,  so>  that,  if  there 
Is  mail  for  him,  it  may  be  brought  out  to  him. 
He  comes  back  in  that  same  way,  except 
that  he  blows  the  whistle  only  at  the  houses 
where  he  has  mall  to  leave.  When  his  mail 
Is  given  him  at  the  office  he  puts  it  into  his 
pockets,  of  which  he  has  more  even 
than  the  ordinary  man,  and  Into  two  or 
three  bags  carried  in  his  hands  or  slung 
over  his  shoulders.  The  mail  for  each  family 
has  a  separate  place.  Occasionally  he  be- 
comes confused  in  distributing  it,  and  then 
Borne  one  on.  the  road  looks  at  what  he  has 
and  straightens  him  out.  The  introduction 
of  rural  delivery  has  shortened  his  route, 
and,  as  it  shortens  his  income  correspond- 
ingly (for  each  of  his  patrons  pays  him  a  cer- 
tain sum  for  his  year's  work),  ho  is  not 
pleased  with  tin;  march  of  progress. 

Mr.  Scott  is  an  object  cf  great  interest  and 
curiosity   to   sii  and    they  often 

how  he  knows  where  he  Is,  and  how  he  keeps 
his  path  In  all  weathers.    He  Is  guided,  as  are 
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Andante  tranquilh 


Alfred  Hollws. 


Specimen  of  the  Braille  System 
into  the  staff  notation. 


of   Musical  Notation  with   its  translation 


Mia-     Nftlie     Grant     Henry,     a     blind 
will    give    her   third    annual   con- 

in 
evening 
ll    Btephenson 

becn    blind    since 


^,ifi '■    Sc^tIcri"Han   on   Wednesday 

ju,  e  25.   assisted   by   Miss   Marie 

soprano.    Miss  Henry  has 

her   infancy.     She   was 


in  the  ordinary  way.  but  those  who  were 
born  blind  had  to  learn  by  special 
methods  of  Instruction  and  with  the  aid 
of  a  special  system  of  musical  notation. 

In  order  that  the  reader  may  see  what  | 
it    looks    like,    a    specimen    of    music    in 
Braille  with  its  translation  into  the  staff 
notation  is  given  with  this  article. 

Miss  Henry  has  learned  the  music  of 
Bach  Mozart,  Beethoven,  Mendelssohn, 
Schumann,  Chopin,  Liszt  and  other  com- 
posers. She  will  be  assisted  at  her  con- 
cert by  J.  Woodman  Babbitt,  elocutionist, 
as  well  as  by  Miss  Stephenson. 


BALTIMORE,  MA      , 

PIONEER  WORK 
OF  MRS. 


HUMPH 


MISS   NELLIE    GRANT    HENRY. 

educated  at" the  New  York  Institute  lor 
the  Blind.  She  began  music  study  When 
10  years  old.  and  has  passed  the  exami- 
nation of  the  American  College  of  Music. 
receiving  its  diploma.  The  — ers 
were  Dr  William  Mason,  Albert  Ross 
Parsons  and  Fanny  Bloomfield  Zeisler 

In  the  New  York  Institution  a  modi.i- 
cation  of  the  Braille  system  °f  letters 
and  characters  is  used  in  teaching  the 
pupils  to  read.    This  is  a  system  of  vary- 

ing  combinations  of  six  dots  placed  in  an 
oblong,  of  which  the  vertical  side  con- 
tains three  and  the  horizontal  two  points. 
There  are  sixty-six  possible  combinations 
of  these  six  points,  so  that  after  provid- 
ing characters  for  the  twenty-six  letters 
of  the  alphabet  there  remain  a  sufficient 
number  of  signs  for  punctuation,  con- 
tractions, etc.  The  inventor  was  Louis 
Braille,  who  was  born  in  France,  twenty- 
three  miles  from  Paris,  in  January,  1809. 
He  became  blind  through  an  accident  at 
the  age  of  3  years. 

Braille  furnishes  a  musical  notation 
that  is  easier  for  the  blind  to  learn  than 
the  ordinary  staff  notation.  Any  music 
whatever  can  be  written  in  Braille.  The 
paper  used  is  a  little  thicker  than  ordi- 
narv  writing  paper.  When  it  is  wet 
punctures  are  made  in  it  for  the  charac- 
ters, and  afterward,  when  the  paper  hasr 
dried,  these  characters  are  raised  and 
may  easily  be  distinguished  by  the  sensi- 
tive' fingers  o£  the  blind. 

In  instrumental  music  a  serious  disad- 
vantage arises  from  the  fact  that  the 
blind  performer  has  both  to  read  and  to 
plav  with  her  hands;  the  usual  plan  is  to 
read  with  one  hand  and  play  with  the 
other  until  the  composition  is  committed 
to  memory.  In  vocal  music  this  disad- 
vantage does  not  exist.  An  interesting 
example  occurred  in  England  at  a  per- 
formance before  Queen  Victoria  at  Wind- 
sor by  the  pupils  of  the  Royal  Normal 
College  and  Academy  of  Music  for  the 
Blind.  A  musician  present  sent  up  a 
short  composition  in  manuscript.  It  was 
quickly  written  in  Braille,  and  sung  from 
the  notes  with  accuracy  and  effect  by  the 
blind  choir. 

The  number  of  blind  musicians  is  some- 
what remarkable.  W.  Wolstenholme  and 
Alfred  Hollins  are  blind  organists  in  En- 
gland whose  compositions  are  familiar 
to  Newark  church  goers.  Edward  Baxter 
Perrv.  of  New  York,  and  Arthur  Rowe 
Pollock,  of  Brooklyn,  are  blind  pianists 
and  organists,  who  have  played  in  New- 
ark, and  there  are  at  least  three  resident 
blind  musicians  in  this  city— Miss  Leah 
Neuhut,  Miss  Nellie  Grant  Henry  and  Mr. 
Arthur  Nutini,  who  is  both  a  pianist  and 
a   violinist. 

All  these  have  been  blind  from  birth 
or  early  infancy.  Musicians  who  have 
become  blind  in  later  years,  and  after 
learning  their  art,  like  the  late  Henry 
Smart  and  Sir  George  A.  Macfarren.  arc 
in  a  different  class.     They  learned  music 


REY  WARD 

Education  of  Blind  and  Deaf. 

A  useful  work  will  be  done,  too,  through 
the  aid  of  Mrs.  Humphrey  Ward  in  the 
education  of  blind  and  deaf  children  of 
London.  Two  resident  homes  have  been 
provided,  one  for  girls  and  one  for  boys. 
The  elder  children  in  tliese  schools  for 
deaf  and  blind  receive  instruction  in  bas- 
ket making,  cookery,  laundry  work  and 
woodwork.  They  work  with  great  zeal 
and  make  rapid  progress. 

Besides  the  ordinary  rudiments  of  in- 
struction, 331'  boys  and  349  girls  (total 
GS1)  have  been  taught  in  the  schools  of 
cookery,  and  187  boys  and  321  girls  have 
received  instruction  in  laundrv  work.  About 
50  girls  have  passed  into  the  housewifery 
classes  and  319  boys  into  the  manual 
training  classes.  Many  of  the  boy  cooks 
have  found  employment  in  hotel  kitchens. 
Physically  and  mentally  the  teachers 
strive  to  make  every  child  profit  by  the 
instruction  given,   so  that  each,  according 

|  to  his  or  her  ability,  may  enter  the  ranks 

I  of  the  wage-earning  community. 

The  desks  and  furniture  employed  at  the 
cripple  school  are  of  special  construction 
and  are  so  designed  as  to  be  adaptable  to 
any  kind  of  ailment.  The  crippled  chil- 
dren of  London  and  children  who  are 
blind  and  deaf  will  always  have  cause  to 
gratefully  remember  Mrs.  Humphrey 
Ward. 
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LUCKY    MIS«    GIFFEX. 

She  Is  to  Go  Abro-id  —  Her  Wort  with  the. 
J. Unci. 

Two  things  that  happened  to  Miss 
Giffen,  superintendent  of  the  reading 
room  for  the  blind  at  the  Library  of 
Congress,  in  Washington,  make  her  as- 
sociates think  a  fairy  godmother  is  hov- 
ering about  her. 

Last  year  she  thought  she  .was  entitled 
to  an  increase  of  sialary,  but  her  elo- 
quence failed  with  the  librarian,  and  the 
bill  providing  for  the  needs  of  the  library 
was  sent  to  congress  without  any  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  of  Miss  Giffen's 
salary.  But  when  it  was  passed  a 
sentence  in  it  provided  that  the  income  of 
the  superintendent  of  the  reading  room 
for  the  blind  should  be  raised  to  the 
very  sum  she  had  asked  for,  $1,200. 
Through  Whose  influence  this  was 
brought  about  Librarian  Putnam  never 
knew,  and  if  Miss  Giffen  knows,  she  has 
kept  her  own  counsel. 

In  the  present  month  there  will  be  a 
congress  in  Brussels  to  consider  the 
amelioration    of    the    condition     of    the 


blind.  Miss  Giffen  was  invited  to^af. 
tend  as  a  delegate  and  was  most  anxious 
to  represent  the  library,  but  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  again  obdurate  and  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  funds  of  the  library 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Giffen  very  reluctantly  accepted 
her  superior's  decision.  Shortly  after 
she  had  abandoned  the  Idea  of  going  to 
Brussels  a  gentle  old  lady,  who  seemed 
mucn  interested  in  the  work  going  on 
there,  railed  at  the  reading  room  tni 
the  blind. 

She  asked  many  questions  and   so  in- 
!  spired     the     superintendent     that     Misg 
Giffen   not  only  explained   at  length  the 
methods  in  vogue,  but  enlarged  upon  the 
work,    her    ambitions    regarding    it     and 
her   keen    disappointment    that   she   was 
unable  to  carry  out  her  idea  of  attend- 
ing   the    congress,    where   she    would    be 
able  to  learn  so  much  and  gain  so  many 
ideas    that    might    with    profit    be   intro- 
duced in  the  reading  room  at  the  librarv 
"But,  my  dear,"  said  her  visitor    "you 
must   go    to   that   congress.       It   is   your 
duty.      Think  what  a  benefit  it  would  be- 
and    you    should   leave   nothing     undone 
that    will    increase    your   knowledge   and 
enable  you  to  do  all  you  possibly  can  for 
the  poor  people  who  come  here." 

'Yes,"  replied  the  superintendent  "I 
appreciate  all  that,  but  no  matter  what 
I  say  on  the  subject  I  canot  convince 
the  librarian,  and.  since  he  will  not  con- 
sent, it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go." 

The  two  women  chatted  further'on  the 
subject  before  the  visitor     left.     Beyond 
remembering  the  call  with  pleasure  Miss 
Giffen   thought   no   more    of   it.       A   few 
weeks  after  this  incident  a  letter  In  an 
unknown  hand  reached  her,  and. on  open- 
ing it  she  found  a  check  for  $500,  signed 
by  a  very  wealthy  and  well-known  wo- 
man in  Philadelphia,  and  a  note  saying 
the  money  was  sent  to  cover  her-  expenses 
to  the  Brussels  congress,  after  attending 
which,    the    writer    hoped,    Miss      Giffen 
would  visit  her  in  London,  where  she  had 
I  taken  a  house  for  the    coronation.— Near 
Vn.-U    "Sun."  . 

THE    STAKDABD,   MONDAY, 

JUNE   16,   1902, 

LIBRARIES  FOR   THE  BLIND. 


TO  THE  EDITOR  OF  THE  STANDARD. 
Su?,— Among  many  suggestions  as  to   methods  for 
commemorating  the  Coronation  I  hear  of  one  for  the 
establishment    of  a  free   circulating  library  for  the 
blind.     As  President  of  the   Home    Teaching  Society 
for  the  Blind,  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
call  attention,  through  The  Standard,  to  the  fact  that 
this  Society  has  14  such  libraries  iu  as  many   districts 
of  London,  and  that  the  400  or  500  volumes  belonging 
to  each  of  them  are  distributed  on  loan  gratuitously  at 
tne  homes  of  the  blind  by  the  Society's  blind  teachers. 
Books  are  exchanged  by  them  once  a  fortnight,  and] 
after  passing  round  one  district,  are   brought  back  to 
the  Central  Office  at  53,  Victoria-street,  Westminster, 
and  passed  on  to  another  district.     Constant  variety- 
is  thus  secured,  and  there  is  no  danger  of  such  a  book 
as  "The  Pickwick  Papers  "—which  costs  £2  9s.  and 
makes  14  vols,  even   of  interpointed    Braille   type- 
lying  idle  at  Poplar   when   it  is  wanted  at  Chelsea. 
People  who  really  know  the  blind  are  aware  that  most 
of  those  who  enjoy  books  the  best  are   precisely  those 
who   would  have   the  greatest  difficulty  in  going,  or 
sending,  to  a  distance  to  exchange  them. 

Instead,  therefore,  of  endowing  a  large  new  library, 
or  of  presenting  embossed  books  to  Municipal  Libra- 
ries, where  they  could  be  comparatively  little  used, 
would  it  not  be  better  to  contribute  to  the  funds  of 
the  Home  Teaching  Society  ?  It  combines  the 
advantages  ot  a  centre  for  exchange,  with  a  complete 
organisation  for  the  free  distribution  of  books  in  everv 
Metropolitan  Borough,  and  far  out  into  the  suburbs". 
Want  of  money  alone  limits  the  extent  of  its  work. 
I  am,  Sir,  your  obedient  servant. 

MIT)LETON. 
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IND  '  LITTLE  GIRL 

rROM  A  DOT  TEACHER 
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With 

Can    Use     125    Words 
and  Sentences. 


PUPIL    FOR    FOUR    MONTHS 


Woman  Who  Instructs  Her  Can- 
not  Hear   and    Is   Partially 
Bereft  of  Speech. 


.    Wis.,    Saturday.— Eva    Halliday, 

f,    dumb    and    blind 

rhal  ry  .i  ronp 

ars  old,  has 

i         I     .tils    an- 1 

for  Hi. 
In   this  town. 
Irit<  rest  In  fed  when  it  is 

vn  that  the  girl's  teacher  is  deaf  and  is 
iw<  r  of  speech. 
Tins  ward   of   the  State 

an    last 

.'.    only   el 
lied    mind   indicated   ;iny- 

the  acl  of  taking  a  i 

by  blowing  the 
hand. 
ier  odd  Inventions  ••■■  i  to 

hlld,  bul    her  en 
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live  in  Wausau,  Wis., 
and  are  without  means  to  ui.  her  edu- 

ai.  It  is  not  the  prpj  the.Delavan 

instit ut i  blind',  but  Professor 

ihs    i'.    Carey,    of    the   school,    was   in- 

t   to   ap]  the    Imard. 

Teacher   Ucaf,   Partially  Damb. 

An  unusual  combination  of  circumstances! 
provident  ialiy  conspired  to  help  the  be-l 
ve&\  lime    ago    Miss    Hypatta 

■  i,  of  Milwaukee,  who  is  deaf  and  has 
only  a  limited  power  of  speech,  a£>fclied  to 
the  institution  tor  permission  tq,  enter  for 
the   purpose    of   learning   how    to    teach  the 

Jt  is  not  the  fu  it  ti I  thi  schoni  to  im- 
part this  el:i  itiuii.  but  finally  ar 
.  triad e  by  which  her  wish 
was  MjSS  Bd-yd  entered  the  insti- 
tution, and  bein  ed  With  a  wonder- 
ful amount  of  i  entered  entbusiasti- 
cailj  on  the  con  ai  was  specially  ar- 
ranged Eoi    her. 

Sou,,  after  mis  event  the  sad  condition  of 
the  Wausau  girl  was  called  to  thi   attention 

a  ml    lie    at    once    saw    a, 

ake  Miss  Boyd  very  useful  ana 
at  the  same  time  to  confer  a  priceless  boon 
On  i  he  I  la  lllday  girl. 

i  id's  riliu  the  use  of' 

the  manual  alphi  .rally,  but  particu- 

larly by  anj  meanls  by  which  it  whs  thought 
best   to   •  aning    of    words  and 

thin 

Pri  first     the    child    seemed    to    be 

straftgelj   dn  her  teacher;  who  would 

tak<  nid   in  her  own  and  by 

the  arrangement  of  the  fing  ubdry  pat- 

signs    were    spi  lied    Mil, 
nil. 
S   would   be  spread   OUi    on   a 
bjlrtd    girl    would    take    up    one    of 

i hem  and  be  allowed  to  feel  it  o>  o irer 

a.     Then    Miss    Boyd    would    spell    tii<> 
in    the    hand 

■  '        Other       i'l'.i<  els       Would        lie 

i   d,  wl  would  pi 

Lin  a ]\i\  spi  u  back  the  signs, 
ving  that   she  understood  what   she   had 
In  her  hand. 


$  In   the  work  Miss  Boyd   has  displayed    the 

greatest  amount  of  patience.     By  little  artl- 
fici  s  of  her  own   slie  has  managed  to  impait 
the  rudiments  of  ;in  education.    For  instance', 
the  touch  Of  the  hand  tin  ti< 
"good." 

Sinn*    Make   11    Sentence. 

By  raising  the  arm  of  the  pupil  and  pull- 
ing it  forward,  with  several  up  and  down 
motions,  the  idea  of  running  is  conveyed. 

The  hand  placed  to  the  ears  means  a 
horse,  and  in  this  way  the  child  has  open 
taught  to  say.  "The  horse  is  running,"  "I 
teacher,'.'  "Mary  is  a  good  girl--'  and 
Other  sentences  have  been  taught.  She  has 
a  sign  to  indicate  the  presence  of  certain 
girls,  the  sense  of  touch  and  smell  aiding 
her  in   this  mailer. 

Another  element  in  the  better  fortune  of 
the  girl  is  the  earnest  sympathy  of  a  well 
known  Pennsj  Ivanian,  whose  work  for  the 
deaf  and  blind  lias  spread  to  many  lands. 
This  philanthropist  is  Dr.  William  Wade,  .if 
Oakmont.  Pa; 

!>r.    Wade   heard   of  the    Wisconsin  girl  and 

interested  at  once.    He  has  already  used 

Ids    means    to    aid    in    the    education    of    this 

child  and  to  make  her  misfortune  less  of  a 

burden. 

Dr.    Wade  sent   her  a   watch,  by   which 
is  able  to  feel  the  time.    Me  also  provided  her 
with  a   Braille  writer,   and   the  apt  pupil   has 
aln  n.ed    to    read    and    write,  in    these 

characters. 

More  recently  the  generous  Pennsylvanian 
has  ordered  a  tandem  bicycle  of  the  finest 
pattern,  the  obi*  teacher  and 

pupil  ham  how  to  ride  the  maehine,  and 
there  Is  Ho  doubt  that  this  will  be  accom- 
plished. 

,  The  progress  made  by  Miss  Boyd  and  her 
litt-li  has  greatly  encouraged  Profes- 

I  d  of  the  institution, 
and  it  has  been  determined  to  employ  the 
teacher  to  canth  work,  believing  that 

the  object  is  worthy  the  warm  support  of  a 
wealthy,    intelligent  and    humane   peonle. 

MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN 
MONDAY.    .TUNE    10,    1905. 

DEAF,   DUMB,   AND  BLIND  CHILDREN 
AT  THE  BOTANICAL  GARDENS. 

Saturday  was  a  special  day  afc  the  Eoyal  Botanical 
Gardens,  Manchester,  in  more  than  one  respect.  First, 
and  perhaps  most  important  of  all,  it  was  a  June  day 
of  the  poets  and  of  former  times,  when  June  was  wont 
to  mean  a  blue  sky  and  a  warm  sun,  to  say  nothing  of 
trees  in  full  leaf  and  gardens  in  bloom.  Secondly,  thera 
was  an  exceptionally  good  programme.  The  band 
of  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion  Cheshire  Kegimenfc 
played  in  the  bandstand  in  the  afternoon  and  evening, 
and  "  Professor "  Carcass  gave  performances  for  the 
children  with  his  Punch  and  Judy  and  marionettes  on  one 
of  the  lawns.  In  the  Grand  Avenue  Professor  Whyman 
gave  a  conjuring  entertainment  in  the  afternoon,  and 
Mr.  Ernest  Hastings  a  humorous  recital  in  the  evening. 
But  what  most  of  all  gave  the  day  its  special  character 
was  the  presence  of  most  of  the  children  of  the  Blind 
and  Deaf  and  Dumb  Institutions  at  Old  Trafford.  If 
we  may  judge  from  the  frank  manner  in  which  they 
expressed  their  delight,  the  day  will  live  long  in  the 
memories  of  those  handicapped  children.  The  deaf 
and  dumb  were  quite  as  lively  in  all  but  sound  as  their 
normal  brothers  and  sisters,  and  the  blind  were  suffi- 
ciently lively  to  surprise  persons  who  are  not  acquainted 
with  the  perfection  to  which  faculties  that  have  to 
take  the  place  of  sight  can  be  brought  by  patient  teach- 
ing. Both  sets  of  children  were  in  constant  motion, 
and  in  one  way  or  another  they  demonstrated  their 
pleasure  in  a  way  that  could  not  possibly  be  mistaken 
to  mean  anything  else.  They  were  attended  by  many 
teachers,  who  took  great  pains  to  minister  to  their 
happiness,  and  between  whom  and  their  charges  the 
relations  appeared  to  be  of  the  most  sympathetic 
character.  Many  would  be  glad  to  see  those  children 
brought  oftener  to  such  places  as  the  Botanical  Gar- 
dens, for  the  contact  between  them  and  normal  per- 
sons cannot  fail  to  be  to  their  common  advantage. 
Before  tea  the  children  were  presented  with  Coronation 
medals. 


MANCHESTER    COURIER, 
AKD    LANCASHIRE    GENERAL 
ADVERTISER,    MONDAY, 
JUNE    16,    1902- 

HENSHAW'S   BLIND  ASYLUM. 

TBFAT      VT     THE     ROYAL     BOTANICAL 

<;ardens. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  J^nes  C4resham>.  the  chil- 
dren   of  Hensbaw'a  Blind    Aiylum   and    ihe    Royal 

Schools  for  the  Deaf  at  Old  Trafford,  enjoyed  a  neb 
i  -a  Saturday.  They  were  invited  to  an  entertain- 
ment at.  the  Royal  Botanical  Gardens,  and  tho  pro- 
gramme included  marionettes,  Punch  and  Judy,  and 
a  display  of  conjuring.  The  children  sat  down  to  tea 
in  the  targe  paimi  house,  and  afc  the  ckrae  of  the  re- 
past each  child  was  presented  with  a  box  of  chocolates 
and  an  orange.  They  afterwards  adjourned  to  the 
concert- room,  where  an  entertainment  was  given  by 
Mr.  Ernest  Hastings,  humorist,  at  the  conclusion  of 
which  the  children  were  presented  with  a  coronation 
medal  by  Mrs.  Gresham  and  Miss  Gresham.  While 
the  deaf  mutes  enjoyed  to  the  full  tho  performances 
of  the  marionettes.  Punch  and  Judy,  and  the  feats  of 
iftgerdomam.  the  ears  of  the  blind  ware  gwfined  by 
the  efforts  of  the  band  of  the  3rd  Volunteer  Battalion 
Cheshire  Regiment,  capita.l  selections  being  played  in 
the  kiosk  in  the  afternoon  and  again  in  the  evening. 
At  the  close  of  the  entertainment  in  the  concert  hal! 
a  vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Qresb&m,  on  the 
motion  of  tho  Rev.  H.  de  Treveke,  Chaplaii  of  tbe 
Blind  Asylum,  seconded  by  Mr.  Pease,  and  supported 
by  Mr.  Mitchell.  There  was  a  large  attendance  of 
visitors. 


^l 


*BLIXD    POLISH    BOY    RELEASED. 

Ifonn*   IramiEM«riniWhom    Sena. 

tor   Hnnna  Was   ijatereeted. 

Wladlslaw  Kozlowsktf  a  blind  Polish 
boy  who  has  been  at  the  immigrant  de- 
tention-house. Locust.  Point/ since  last 
week  was  rafcased  to/ay,  aofc  will  leave 
at  7  o'clock-  this  evening  fo/  his  father  s 
home  in  jHevcland.  Ohio. 

Under/he  FMernystatutes  the  boy  was 
prohibited  from  lrfdifig  unless  a  bond 
was  given  that  h/  would  not  become  a 
public  charge.  "^e  bond  was  filed  today. 
Senatofc  M.  A,/rIanna  interceded  In  the 
lad's  be'nali^A  young  immigrant  girl, 
who  remained  behind-fter  friends  to^care 
for  the  blind  boy^nll  axcoj 
Cleveland 

From- 


fl-'The  work  for  the  blind  in  the  library 
at  Washington  is  well  known  through- 
out the  country.  A  room  is  set  apart 
for  their  special  benefit,  and  lecturers, 
literary  men  and  women,  and  other 
persons  Interested  in  their  training  go 
to  the  library  to  read  and  lecture  to 
them.  I  hear  that  in  the  Boston  public 
library  the  trustees  are  beginning  to  do 
something  for  the  blind.  A  table  has 
been  set  apart  for  their  use,  and  help 
In  other  ways  is. being  planned  for  them. 
The  education  of  Helen  Keller  has 
opened  the  eyes  of  educators  to  the  pos- 
sibilities in   this  direction. 


THIRTY  FIR5T  YEAR*   '/ 
SCHOOL  FOR  BLIND 


Brilliant  Gathering  at  the  Highly  Successful 

Closing  Exercises  of  the  Institution 
Last  Night. 


The  Assembly  Hall  of  the  School  for 
the  Blind  was  crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity  during  the  closing  exercises  of 
tho  Institution  which  took  place  laEt 
evening.  The  programme  was  one  of 
tho  most  pleasing  ever  rendered  in  the 
school  and  was  only  marred  by  the  dis- 
comfort resulting  from  the  overcrowding 
of  the  altogether  too  small  hall.  Several 
of  the  numbers  were  greeted  with  hearty 
encores.  The  piano  playing  of  Mr.  Hollis 
Lindsay,  and  the  clarionet  and  horn 
playing  of  Messrs.  Jones  and  Duffy,  de- 
serve special  mention,  as  does  also  the 
singing  of  both  the  senior  and  junior 
choirs. 

THE    PROGRAMME. 

The  programme  was: 

"The  Comedy  King  March,"   

Band     of  the  School. 

Vocal  Duet,  "Friendship,"  

Misses    Muise  and  Allison. 

Piano     solo,— "Polonaise  in     Q  sharp 

minor,"   Chopin,   Op.   26   

Hollis     Lindsay 

Song— "Thy  Will  be  Done,"   Frank   Kline 
Chorus— "Land      of      the   Maple"    and 

"Sailors  of  the  King,"  Junior  Choirs 
Clarionet    solo— "Andante    and    Polacca," 

Vernor   Jones. 

Song— "Only  a  Bunch  of  Violets,"    ... 

Jennie  Muise. 

Horn  solo— "Bonnie   Scotland,"    

Paul    Duffy. 

Selection   from   "Gypsy's  Warning,"... 

Choir  of  the  School. 

Mandolins     and     Guitars,— "Estudian- 

tina  Waltz,"    , 

Misses    Sperry,    Ellis,    Curtis,    Muise, 

McNeil  and  Wynot.   

Quartette— "A    Musical    Surprise,"    ... 

Misses    Allison     and  Muise,      and 

Messrs.  Rushton  and  Duffy 

"Coronation  Mazurka,"    

Band   of   the   School. 

Presentation  of  prizes. 

Awarding  of   Certificates. 

God  Save  the   King. 

The    prize    list,    which    Is    given    below, 

shows    that   each    of    the    four    Provinces 

represented  won  its  share  of  honors.  The 

prize   winners  were   introduced      to     Hip 

Honor    the   Lieut.-Gov.    by   Mr.       George 

Mitchell,  M.  P.  P.,   and  the  Governor  fa 

very   happy   terms   congratulated   each   of 

the    prize   winners    and   presented         the 

prizes. 

PRIZES  AWARDED. 

Literary  Department,  1st  Division— 1st 
prize,  Leon  Duffy,  Hillsboro,  N.  B.;  2nd 
prize,  divided  between  Augustus  Morgan, 
Salmon  Cove,  Nfld.,  and  Lemuel  Rush- 
ton,   Londonderry,  N.   S. 

2nd  Division— 1st  prize,  Grover  Living- 
stone, Harcourt,  N.  B.;  2nd  prize,  Emma 
Legere,  Shcdiac,   N.   B.  _ 

3rd      Division— 1st  prize.   Minnie  Dono- 


van, St.  John's,  Nfld,;  2nd  prize  Mabel 
Shrum,   Halifax,  N.   S. 

4th  Division — 1st  prize,  Walter  Day* 
Moncton,  N.  B.;  2nd  prize,  Philoniena 
McLean,  Caridgan  Bridge,  P.  E.  I. 

5th  Division— -1st  prize,  Frank  Hanna, 
Moncton,  N.  B.;  2nd  prize,  Samuel  Hay- 
den,  Lockeport,  N.  S. 

Boys'  Musical  Department— Prize  for 
boys  over  15  years  of  age,  Frank  Kline, 
Halifax,  N.  S.;  prize  for  boys  under  15 
years  of  age,  Grover  Livingstone,  Har- 
court,  N.   B. 

Girls'  Musical  Department — Prize  for 
girls  over  15  years  of  age,  Emma  Legere, 
Shediac,  N.  B.;  prize  for  girls  under  15 
years  of  age,  Mahel  Shrum,  Halifax,  N. 
S. 

Prizes  for  Spelling  Contests,  offered  by 
Mrs.  Chas.  Archibald— Prize,  1st  Division, 
divided  between  Clara  McNeil,  Glace  Bay, 
C.  B.;  Vernor  Jones,  Pownal,  P.  E.  1  , 
and   J.   A.   MacDonald,   Glassburn,   N.    S. 

1st  prize,  2nd  Division — Grover  Living- 
stone, Harcourt,  IN.  B.;  2nd  prize,  2nd 
Division,  Josie  Sperry,  Petite  Riviere, 
N.   S. 

Essay  Prizes,  Offered  by  Mrs.  C.  F. 
Fraser— 1st  Division,  1st  prize,  William 
McLellen,  St.  George,  N.  B.;  2nd  prize, 
Clara  McNeil,   Glace  Bay,   C.  B. 

2nd  Division— 1st  prize,  Grover  Living- 
stone, Harcourt,  N.  B.;  2nd  prize,  Ar- 
nold  Archibald,   Kempton,    N.   S, 

French  Prizes,  offered  by  Prof.  Lanos— 
Prize  divided  between  J.  A.  MacDonald, 
Glassburn,  N.  S.,  and  Hollis  Lindsay, 
Woodstock,  N.  B. 

2nd  Division— Prize,  Sarah  Legere, 
Shediac,  N.  B. 

NEW  BUILDING   NEEDED. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Silver,  President  of  tha 
Board  of  Managers,  spoke  briefly  and  to 
the  point.  He  said  that  the  Board  had 
determined  to  make  a  great  step  in  ad- 
pance  and  proposed  to  erect  a  new  build- 
ing which  would  be  a  credit  to  the  Mari- 
time Provinces  and  would  enable  tha 
School  to  continue  and  extend  its  worH 
of  usefulness. 

Dr.  Fraser,  the  Superintendent,  stated 
that  in  his  recent  tour  through  the  west- 
ern part  of  the  Province  his  appeal  for 
funds  had  met  with  a  very  generous  re- 
sponse and  he  had  faith  to  believe  that 
when  the  same  appeal  was  made  to  the 
citizens  of  Halifax  and  the  people  in 
other  parts  of  the  Maritime  Provinces  ifc 
would  meet  with  the  same  liberal  sup- 
port. The  growth  of  the  Institution 
nwde  the  erection  of  the  proposed  new 
building  an  absolute  necessity  and  ha 
hoped  that  by  this  time  hext  year  the 
new  building  would  bo  completed  and  oc- 
cupied. „ 

His  Honor  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 
urged  the  Board  of  Managers  to  move 
forward  with  confidence  as  the  people  of 
these  Maritime  Provinces  would  gladly 
support  any  movement  that  had  for  its 
object  the  advancement  of  the  educa- 
tion  of   the   blind. 

The  playing  and  singing  of  God  bava 
the  King  brought  to  a  close  the  pro- 
gramme of  tha  evening  and  the  thirty- 
first  year  in  the  history  of  the  School. 


ittnfct  ^bb  exits  er 


TUESDAY,  JUNE   17,  1902. 

DUNDEE    MlSSIOM    TO    OUTDOOR    BLIND.— The 

twenty-third  annual  meeting  of  the  Direc- 
tors and  subscribers  to  the  Dundee  and  Lochee 
Mission  to  the  Outdoor  Blind  was  held  yes- 
terday in  the  parlour  of  the  Y.M.C.A  Mr 
John  Robertson,  Elmslea,  the  President,  occu- 
pied the  chair.  Mr  W.  S.  Melville,  the  Secre- 
tary and  Treasurer,  in  submitting  the 
report  and  balance-sheet,  annealed  to  the 
public  for  greater  support  on  behalf  of  this 
benevolent  scheme,  which  provided  for  a  class 
of  the  blind  who  were  more  distinctly  placed 
under  the  care  of  the  Miss  on.  They  were  helped 
to  earn  their  living,  and  by  a  little  assistance 
now  and  then  from  the  Mission  their  sufferings 
were  relieved.  Rev.  Dr  Aitken.  in  moving  the 
adontion  of  the  report  and  financial  statement, 
said'  that  with  blindness,  as  with  many  other 
matters,  they  were  going  on  modern  lines — that 
prevention  was  better  than  cure.  Parental  and 
other  carelessness  in  the  matter  of  care,  for  the 
eyesight  of  the  young  was  on  the  decrease,  and 
blindness,  as  the  result  of  unsanitary  conditions 
and  want  of  early  attention  to  the  eyes,  was  also 
decreasing.  While  these  facts  were,  gratifying, 
yet  the  number  of  blind  in  the  city  must  be 
astonishing-  to  those-  whe  were  not  very  intimately 
acquainted  with  the  conditions  of  affairs.  That 
outside  those  who  were  cared  for  by  the  Instil u- 
tk>n  for  the  Blind  there  should  lie  no  fewer  I  in 
168  under  the  charge  of  the  Outdoor  Mission 
must,  he  thought,  be  a  revelation  to  a  great 
many.  He  noticed  that  the  Mission  was  one  of 
the  few  Societies  in  the  city  whose  credit  balance 
was  going  up.  It  must  be  very  well  managed — 
he  expected  it  was  because  ministers  were  kept 
out  of  it.  (Laughter.)  Rev.  John  Reid  seconded, 
remarking  that  the  Mission  was  an  outdoor 
auxiliary  to  the  Institution  for  the  Blind.  Rev. 
John  Dick,  who  spoke  in  support  of  th«  report, 
said  it  was  an  inspiration  and  a  magnificent  edu- 
cation. Mr  John  Gait,  the  Mission  Superinten- 
dent, appealed  for  subscriptions  to  the  library 
fund,  remarking  that  at  this  time  of  national 
rejoicing  such  gifts  would  be  as  appropriate 
a«  they  were  urgently  required.  Any  donations 
of  the  kind  would  be  applied  to  this  specific 
purpose.  On  the  part  of  the  blind  there  was  a 
constant  demand  for  literature,  which  could 
only  be  met  by  the  receipt  of  such  assistance 
as  ho  had  indicated.  Mr  D.  H.  Saunders  moved 
the  reappointment  of  office-bearers,  and  that 
the  following  gentlemen  be  elected  to  the 
vacancies  in  the  Directorate: — Messrs  D.  L. 
Carmichael,  A.  P.  Mathewscn.  George  Steven- 
son, and  Robert  Murdoch.  In  common  with 
other  speakers,  he  referred  to'  the  excellent 
work  carried  on  by  the  Mission,  and  in  par- 
ticular to  the  assistance  rendered  by  the  ladies* 
auxiliary.  Mr  J.  C.  Robertson  seconded,  and 
the  motion  was  cordially  adopted.  The  Chair- 
man referred  in  feeling  terms  to  the  work  of 
those  gentlemen  connected  with  the  conduct  of 
the  Mission  who  had  passed  away  since  last 
annual  meeting,  and  spoke  in  appreciative 
terms  of  the  services  of  Mr  Gait  and  his  as- 
sistant. On  the  morion  of  Councillor  Barrie, 
thanks  were  accorded  to  the  speakers,  to  the 
Ladies'  Committee,  and  Miss  Cunningham  for 
their  excellent  work,  and  to  Mr  J.  C.  Robert- 
son, the  Auditor. 

BOSTON    EVENING^ 
_TK  ADSCRIPT*. 

JUNEJ^J^ 

TRADES    FORTHK    BUND 

a   Tra.dea   for   the   Blind." 
-Professions  and  g  discussed   at   the 
Che.  Prlncipa1*"    plating  to  the  bUn<5, 
..rence  on  m*l£"££„.   Trust  for   the 
convened   by   ttie  <**£*»£  general  superin- 
BUnd.    Mr.  Henry  StaAnrty.B  >  Instl. 

indent  and  *eereUr>   o     the  ^  ^ 

tution    for  the  Blind     B^rrnl  *  ^ 

had  Bent  out  paper* •  to  °ne  J  wnftt 

tions    at    home    »n**°r°™   recommend«.l 

tradC>:  tnnd0"  Th e*Slow!i  -s  the  Us: 
for   the   blind,      me   i  erit:      Basket, 

he  obtained.  In  ^«T  0.fp,™o '  unlns,  mat 
bru.h  and  J~°^X™uSc  (in  all  branch- 
weaving,  chair  «*""'«•  ^tting,  typewriting, 
es).  mattress  rnakm*    knltt 5.  ^ 

l6ga,   and   clerical^ ^  exchange 

^  iE*yS?  totting  reporting,  gar- 
r?V  ?for  tte  partially  blind),  massa?*. 
denlng    (tor    cne    v*     a.0.e7M.lf.s,  organ  blow- 

log,   bell  rtng^ng.     m  2  JJ£  to  the  ques- 

roUowod  ^^^    speaking 
***.   ^rTTlnWrl   to   typewriting,   it 
1  ;a;TnUoned  that  S.  Stainsby  had  .tart- 


ed  such  an  office  In  Birmingham.  Four 
blind  girls  are  now  employed.  They  made 
£230  last  year. 

Another  valuable  paper  was  that  by  the 
Rev.  St.  Clare  Hill,  principal  of  the  School 
for  the  Indigent  Blind,  Southwark.  He  dwelt 
upon  the  "most  approved  methods  of  con- 
ducting workshops,  including  the  question  of 
w  ices,  and  of  providing  lodging  accommo- 
dations for  the  workers." 


S^ 


From 
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WILL  QF  A  BLIND  MAN 

Caveat    Against    Testament    of    John 

Firth    Dismissed    by    Register 

Singer. 

A  decision  given  by  Register  of  Wills 
Singer  to-day  in  the  contest  instituted  to 
prevent  the  probate  of  the  testament  of 
John  Firth,  a  blind  man,  dismisses  the 
caveat  died  by  grandnieces  and  nephews 
and  directs  the  admission  of  the  instru- 
ment. The  testator  died  in  December  last, 
at  the  advanced  age  of  SI  years,  leaving 
an  estate  valued  at  about  $20,000,  and  a 
will  in  which  he  devised  $2,0O'J  to  Attorney 
Charles  B.  D.  Richardson,  and  after  mak- 
ing a  few  minor  bequests,  left  the  residue 
to  Mary  A.  Smedley,  "because,"  as  the 
text  of  the  paper  concludes,  "of  her  faith- 
ful attention  to  myself  anu  deceased 
wife." 

In  his  opinion,  the  Register  states  that 
the  evidence  submitted  completely  failed 
to  establish  any  unsoundness  or  even  im- 
pairment of  mind  on  the  part  of  the  tes- 
tator, or  of  the  existence  of  undue  influ- 
ence. The  evidence  showed  that  the  resid- 
uary legatee  had  been  in  the  home  of  tes- 
tator for  ovr  ten  years  prior  to  his  death 
and  had  cared  for  his  wife  until  her  death 
and  then  took  care  of  the  decedent,  who 
required  extraordinary  attention.  "The 
legal  adviser  and  residuary  legatee,"  the 
opinion  continues,  "were  the  persons  for 
whom  the  testator  manifested  the  most 
thought  and  attention  in  life;  they  were 
nearest  to  him  in  all  his  daily  interests- 
they  were  devoted  to  him  as  friends  and 
they  were  remembered  to  the  excision  of 
collateral  relatives  distant  in  the  fourth 
degree,  and  with  whom  the  testator  had 
but  the  most  superficial  interchange  of 
amenities,  and  who,  the  testator  himself 
said,  had  received  enough  from  his  de- 
ceased brother." 


REMARKABLE  BLIND  WOMAN 
Living  at  the  mouth  of  Sulphur,  a  little 
stream  above  Rome,  in  Adams  county,  is  a 
family  named  Gifford,  the  mother  of  which 
is  blind  and  72  years  of  age.  Although  she 
has  been  totally  blind  for  30  years  she  has 
done  all  of  her  own  housework,  and  is  an 
especially  capable  cook.  She  does  all  of  her 
sewing,  threading  needles  unaided.  She  can 
tell  the  time  of  day  by  a  mark  on  the  win- 
dow frame  from  the  heat  of  the  sun  on  her 
hand.  She  has  two  pets,  of  which  she  is 
very  fond,  a  black  and  white  cat,  and,  al- 
though they  are  the  s:.me  size,  she  can  tell 
them  apart  by  touching  them.  Her  hus- 
band, 80  years  of  acre,  is  very  feeble  and  re 
quires  much  atti  ation  at  the  hands  of  his 
wife  Id  days  gone  by  Wash  Gifford  used 
to  annually  appear  at  West  Union  with 
gourds  containing  rattlesnakes,  which  he 
disposed  of  to  such  as  had  taste  for  such 
uncanny  pots.— Georgetown  (Ohio)  News- 
Democrat. 


Date 
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THOUGH  ALINfrHE  Rime-fT' 
GRIST  MILL  WITHOUT  AID. 

Remarkable  System  of  Weighing  Devised 

by  a  Connecticut  Genius  Who  Has  Not 

the  Sight  of  Both  Eyes — Every  Article 

Where  He  Can  Find  It. 

Meriden,  Conn.,  June  17. — Hugh  Lee, 
sealer  of  weights  and  measures,  a  few  days 
ago,  in  his  tour  of  inspection,  stumbled 
on  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  business 
men  in  Connecticut,  D.  F.  Dickerman,  who 
owns  the  grist  mill  on  the  Westfielrl  road, 
formerly  belonging  to  W.  H.  Baldwin, 
which  he  conducts  in  a  very  successful 
manner.  He  is  blind  in  both  eyes,  but  he 
has  been  at  the  mill  so  long  that  he  knows 
every  plank  in  the  building  and  without 
assistance  is  able  to  grind  the  grist  of  the 
farmers,  as  well  as  sell  grain  and  feed  to 
others. 

One  of  the  most  interesting  portions  of 
his  work  is  the  weighing  of  the  grain  and 
feed  which  he  sells.  He  has  devised  a 
system  whereby  he  can  weigh  out  any 
quantity  with  accuracy.  He  has  a  number 
of  little  sticks,  which  are  cut  just  the 
length  to  mark  off  on  the  arm  of  the  scale 
the  different  weights.  By  selecting  his  50 
pound  sti'k,  which  he  can  pick  out  by  feel- 
ing of  its  length,  he  places  it  against  the 
end  of  the  arm  of  the  scale,  and  then  moves 
the  pendant  up  until  it  reaches  the  other 
end  of  the  stick. 

He  has  sticks  ranging  from  five  to  50 
pounds,  and  if  he  wanted  to  weigh  80 
pounds  lie  would  take  his  20-pound  stick 
and  place  it  at  the  opposite  end  of  the 
arm,  which  is  graduated  for  100  pounds. 
After  setting  the  scale  to  weigh  what  he 
wants  he  puts  the  goods  on  the  platform, 
and  by  patting  his  hand  lightly  over  the 
arm  is  able  to  tell  when  the  scales  balance, 
and  thus  he  weighs  accurately  any  amount 
he  desiies. 

All  the  different  grains  are  kept  in  sepa- 
rate bins,  and  he  knows  where  to  find  every 
article  in  his  place.  He  handily  waits  on 
the  farmers  who  drive  up  to  the  big  front 
door  to  buy  feed  for  their  stock.  In  op- 
erating the  machinery  of  the  mill,  he  is 
just  as  methodical  as  clockwork,  and  any 
one  watching  him  would  never  dream  that 
he  could  not  see.  Only  those  who  are  per- 
sonally acquainted  with  this  blind  mil] 
know     rhnf-    siifh     a     renn     exists. 


SENSE  OF  THE  BLIND.     . 


Development  of  a  Lnfcnt  SIxtli  Sense 

Which    Helps    to    Compensate 

fur  Loss   of   Sight. 


It  is  impossible  for  the  most  of  us  to 
realize  the  nature  of  a  sixth  sense  as 
it  is  to  represent  to  our  imaginations 
the  conditions  of  an  existence  in  fewer, 
or  more,  than   our  familiar  three  di- 
mensions.   But  the  greatest  mathema- 
ticians are  said  to  attain  to  a  concep- 
tion  of  a  fourth  dimension,  and  it  is 
certain  that  some  people     possess  a 
rudimentary  and  mysterious     faculty 
of  perception,  which  is  distinct  from 
the   familiar  five,   says  'the     London 
Globe.     According     to  Dr.   Javal,  the 
blind  Parisian  physician,  it  is  the  de- 
velopment  of  this  latent  sixth  sense 
which  serves  to  compensate  the  blind 
for  their  loss  of  sight  even  more  than 
an  increased  alertness  of  hearing  and 
of  touch.    The  seat  of  this  rudiment  a  ry 
sense  is  in  the   head;    to  some  of  its 
possessors  it  appears  more  definitely 
in  the  forehead,  while  others  localize 
it  in  the  interior  of  the  ear.     Its  pos- 


sessors  are  able  to  detect  the  presence 
of  a  solid  object,  such  as  adoor  or  wall, 
within  a  short  distance  of  the  head  in 
total  darkness,  and  become  aware  of 
the  obstacle  by  means  of  a  sensation 
of  vibration  or  pressure  upon  the  ear 
or  brain.  Many  persons  possess  this 
sensitiveness  without  knowing  It  to  be 
a-t  all  exceptional;  but  with  most  of 
them  it  is  not  strong-  enough  to  save 
collisions  in  the  dark,  except  when  they 
move  slowly  and  carefully.  Could  it 
only  be  developed  to  a  practical  degree 
there  would  be  fewer  shins  scarified  in> 
midnight  passages. 


From, 
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COMPLIMENTARY  LETTER. 


Commending  the  Utah  Eagle,  the  Publi- 
cation of  the  Utah  School  For  the 
Deaf  and  Blind. 


Supt.  Drigga.of  the  Utah  School  for 
I  BJiftdf^B  in  receipt  of  the 
!er,  commending  the  Eagle, 
publication  of  the  school.  The  Volt  i 
ded  by  Dr.  Alexand- 
iam   Bell,  inventor     of  the  bell 
ihone,    whose    wife    was  deaf.    The 
r  received  by  Prof.  Driggs  is  as  fol- 
low 

^  Volta    Bureau,    for    the    increase    and 
diffusion    of   knowledge    relating    to    the 
deaf,  Washington,  1).  C. 
,.     „  June  12;  1902. 

Mr    Frank  M.  Driggs,  Supt.,  Utah  State 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Ogden,  Utah. 
Dear    Sir: — The    commencement    num- 
ber of  your  institution  paper,  the  Eagle, 
JS  of  such  exeellenee.typographicallv  and 
literary.— (hat      this      bureau    would    be 
pleased  if  you  would   send  us   one  hun- 
dred   copies,    or    any    less    number      von 
can  spare,  for  distribution  abroad  among 
the  more  important   institutions     as     a 
specimen  of  school  work  that  Would  re- 
dound,  not    only    to    the   credit   of   your 
institution,  but  also  to  American  schools 
in     general,     and     inspire   foreign     col- 
leagues to  emulate  your  example.     The 
publication     as  a  whole,     has  really  not 
been  excelled   by  any   of  its   associates, 
both  as  to  substance  and  skill. 
Sincerely   yours, 
The  Superintendent  of  the  Volta     Bu- 
reau, (Signed.) 

JOHXjiHW.'— 

Clarence  E.  Holmes,  a  former  Normal- 
ise^ has  been  elected  superintendent  of  the 
state  school  for  theHjHnd.  He  Is  now  at 
the  head  of  the  Lansing  schools. 


EXERCISES 

ON  THE  LAWN 


Novel  Commencement  at  the 
School  For   the 


Salutatory,  Claude  Pettcnger;  quar 
otte,  Misses  Gauthier  and  Wood  and 
Messrs.  De  Radcliffe  and  Pettengor: 
"America  as  a  Music  Center,"  Bertha 
Wood;  Class  history,  Bertha  Austin; 
vocal  solo,  Clarence  De  Radcliffe: 
"Manual  Training  in  Schools,"  Editty 
Crane;  "Heroes,"  Grace  Playter;  piario 
duet,  Misses  Hunter  and  Gauthter; 
piano  solo,  Bertha  Austin;  valedictory, 
Edna  Hunter.  I 


\^V 
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Blind 


QUARANTINE  THE  CAUSE 


Pupils  Not  Exposed  to  Smallpox 

Ranged  on  Windward 

Side 


The  graduating  exercises  at  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  have  had 
to  be  curtailed  and  new  arrangements 
of  every  sort  to  be  made  on  acootrat 
of  the  outbreak  of  smallpox.  This  has 
been  a  great  disappointment  to  both 
the  students  and  parents,  and  it  has 
been  decided  to  give  as  much  of  both 
the  literary  and  musical  program  as  is 
practicable.  The  exercises  will  be  held 
on  the  lawn  and  the  boys  and  girls 
will  be  kept  a  safe  distance  apart,  al- 
though the  house  was  fumigated  night 
before  last  and  there  has  been  but  the 
one  case  in  the  school.  There  are  nine 
graduates  this  year,  the  largest  class 
that  has  ever  graduated  from  the 
school. 

Last  night  Supt.  Hull  gave  the  bac- 
calaureate address  on  the  lawn  with  the 
students  grouped  a  safe  distance 
apart,  and  with  the  boys,  upon  whose 
side  of  the  building  there  has  been  no 
smallpox,  on  the  windward  side  of  the 
audience.  Supt.  Hull  chose  for  his  sub- 
ject a  text  from  first  Chronicles  con- 
cerning the  beauty  of  holiness.  "There 
are  artists,"  he  said,  "whose  skill  lies 
in  their  ability  to  transform  canvas 
into  life;  others  whose  chisel  is  a  crea- 
tive energy  that  by  its  magic  gives 
marble  all  but  words.  But  there  is  no 
artist  like  the  one  who  creates  in  him- 
self and  others  the  divine  beauty  that 
surpasses  all  other  beauty,  as  the  laugh 
of  a  child  surpasses  the  sighing  of  the 
wind— the  beauty  of  character." 

"The  merely  moral  man,"  said  Mr. 
Hull,  "is  like  the  painter  who  became 
so  enamored  of  the  colors,  brushes  and 
palette  that  he  forgot  ever  to  paint  the 
picture."  He  spoke  with  force  and 
earnestness  on  the  necessity  of  activity. 
"The  ethical  basis  can  not  be  a  contem- 
plative ideal  life,  but  must  be  tried 
by  activity,"  and  the  whole  address 
was  of  a  nature  to  arouse  the  best  ir 
each  hearer  to  the  effort  to  create  t 
beautiful  character. 

The  following  program  was  giver 
late  this  afternoon: 


mtbiQM&MSi^ 


Architect  Henry  D.  Dagit  obtained  a  permit 
yesterday  to  make  extei'Slve  improvements  to 
the  old  Blind  Asylum,  at  the  r-orthwest  corner 
nf  Twentieth  and  Race  streets,  for  St.  Vincent's 
Home,  to  cost  $20,000.  The  work  will  include 
alterations  and  additions  to  the  nwin  build- 
ings, boiler  house  and  laundry,  new  steam 
Uif  atlng  plant  and  new  plumbing  throughout. 

There   are  2850   blind    persons    in   the  I 
East   End   of    London,    many    o"f    whom 
have,  to  beg  for  a  living. 


THE  WEST  VIRGINIA  TABLET, 


JUNE  21,  1902. 


The  Board    of    Regent-1    attended   our 
commencement  exercises  last  week,     and 
their  visit  will  be    long   remembered    by 
us,  as  giving  indications  of   a    most   en- 
lightened and  liberal  policy  with   respect 
to  the  higher  education  of  the    pupils  of 
this  department,    and    doubtless   of   the 
entire   school.       While    we   are   hearing 
with  profound  satisfaction  that  many    of 
our  neighbors    in    the   school    work    are 
providing    for  further   educational    faci- 
lities for  their  pupils    when    the   courses 
of  the  special  schools  Lave  been  finished, 
it  is  a  cause   of   just    pride    with    us    to 
know  that    when    our    young    people    in 
future  shall  be  ready  for   such    facilities, 
they  will  not  be  wanting.       Within    two 
or  three  years  we  shall  hope  to  see  several 
of  our  boys  and  perhaps  some  of  the  girls 
in  places  for  the  completion  of  work  well 
begun  here.     I  should  not  wonder  if  that 
would  be  the  method    of    West   Virginia 
to  give  the  art  of    tuning    and    repairing 
musical     instruments     to     her     capable 
pupils.       It    would    cost    much    less      to 
educate  a  tuner  now  and  then,  when     he 
is  well  prepared  for  it,  than  to  support  a 
department  for  the  purpose  in  a  soil     not 
well  adapted  to  a  plant  of  such    p  culiar 
growth.       It    would    seem     to     me     the 
simpleht  solution  of  the  tuning    problem 
for  any  school   situated    like   ours    in    a 
community  in  which  there  is  not  such    a 
number  of  musical  instruments  as    would 


furnish  constant  work  for  a  tuning 
department,  and  without  work  to  do, 
other  than  on  the  instrument  kept  for 
the  purpose,  there  is  no  very  certain 
progress  in  the  acquisition  of  skill  or 
facility. 


F.  P.  Stock  Rising. 


are  to  try  life  in  separate  hTune,  among 
very  different  association*,  and  under 
circumstances     entirely      different?     He 

has  a  splendid  equipment  and  has  had  a 
house-warming. 


From 


W 


Among  other*  uieans  resorted  to  for  the 
purpose  of  overcoming   the  opposition  of 
Senator  Hale  to  our  free  postage  measure 
for  the  books  in  raised  letters,  I  wrote  to 
the  Senator   himself,    and  by  return  mail 
had  the  delightful    assurance    from  him 
that  he  had  reviewed    the  grounds  of  his 
objection,   and     would    offer    no  further 
opposition    to    the    consideration  of  the 
bill,  of  which  1    advised  Senator  Elkins,  j 
and  shall  net    be    surprised    to  report  in  ^ 
the  first  issue    of  the  Tablet  in  the  fall  I 
the    success     of     the     measure.     Judge 
Rucker    will    push    the  measure    in  the  ^ 
House,  and  I  imagine  to  a  finish.     What 
fine  news  it  will  be    for    the  Associat'on 
at  Raleigh,  if  it  should    happily   be  news 
by  that  time.     It  may    be  so  indeed.      It 
isnosmall    thing    that  these  gentlemeu. 
have  given  their  time  t.)    a  measure  of  so 
small  an  area  of    usefulness    when  there 
are  so  many  things    to  engage  them  that 
affect  the  whole  laud.  ) 

An  English  Report. 


Address 


Date - - - -     

Pokto  Rico. — The  Rev.  Joseph  N.  Bean,  the  blind  missionary  of 
Vieques,  has  forwarded  to  the  Church  Missions  House,  the  deed  of  All 
Saints'  Church,  which  he  originally  purchased  by  subscriptions  from  the 
town  mentioned  and  from  the  United  States,  and  with  some  assistance 
from  the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Christian  Knowledge. 


The    Report    of    the    Royal     Normal 
College  and  Academy  for   the     Blind    at 
Upper  Norwood,  London,    Dr.  Francis  J 
Campbell,  Principal,  .for     the  year     1 »«'.'! 
reaches  us  just  in  time  to  be  aeknow  ledged 
in    this    last    issue    of    the    term.      Dr. 
Campbell  claims  that  d9  per  cent,    of  his 
pupils  become  self-sustaining,  a   shoeing 
that  may  well  make  Dr.  Fraser    of     Hali- 
fax wonder.     The  latter  claims    that     iO 
per  cent  of  his  pupils  are  making  a  living 
and  that  is  glorious;  but  the    other    fills 
one  with  some  anxiety    to  see    and    hear 
more.     Many  of  our  pupils    are    earning 
their  bread;  and  the    effort    to    ascertain 
just  how  many    would     be    a    source    of 
strength  to  the  school,  but  it  would  be  a 
kind  of  information  that  would   seem    to 
require  to  be    used    a     little     like    some 

strong  and  dangerous  drug,     in    a    most 
skilful  way. 

J)r.  Campbell  is  a  distinguished  figure 
ni  the  British  Foreign  Blind  Association, 
and  the  most  prominent  Blind  man  now 
abroad. 


In  the  report  of  Supt.  Allen  of  the 
Pennsylvania  School  |or  the  Blind  at 
Philadelphia,  the  able  Superintendent 
gives  quite  a  treatise  on  the  social  pos- 
sibilities, as  they  rnav  be  called  of  the 
blind,  as  modified  by  environment.  Mr. 
Allen  is  trying  the  effects  of  the  must 
favorable  conditions,  and  with  results 
that  are  highly  gratifying  in  the  present 
observable  stage  of  the  experiment;  but 
what  will  be  the  ultimate  iff  eel  on  the 
happiness  of  a    company    of  people  who 


45  Vesey  Street,  hfcw  York 

68  Divon^hire  Street,  Boston 

>1  ^l^N_STREET,  ClNCIMflyn 

Id  ButldinV  Denver 


Date 


Miss  Nellie  Grant  Henry,  the  bjjjgfr 
pianist,  will  give  her  third  annual  con- 
cert in  Association  Hall  next  Wednesday 
evening.  Miss  Henry,  who  has  been  blind 
since  her  infancy,  is  a  graduate  of  the 
New  York  College  of  Music.  She  will  be 
assisted  on  this  occasion  by  Miss  Marie 
M.  Stephenson,  soprano,  and  J.  Woodman 
Babbitt,  elocutionist. 


From 


,.T...... 





Date 


.^..^..,\^k 


Tne  Salem  Woman's  Club  devotes  one- 
half  its  income  to  philanthropy;  It  con- 
tributes to  Tuskagee,  and  last  year  es- 
tablished a  free  bath-house,  giving  this 
year    $600    to    Enlarge    the    Work.      New- 
Hampshire's  Daughters  have  helped  in 
their  home  state  by  giving  a  piano  to  an 
orphanage,    100    books    to    an    industrial 
school,    and   have   co-operated   with   the 
starte  forestry  association.    The  Medford 
Club  assisted  in  furnishing  the  matron's 
room  in  the  Home  for  the  Aged,  and  fur- 
nished a  bed  in  the  Boston  Nursery  for 
Blind    Babies.     The    Thursday    Morning 
Fwvtnightly   Club   is   growing   strong   in 
sooial  service.     It  gave   a  party  to   the 
'  '•shutTrrs*4-  in  the  Home  for  Incurables; 
it  paid  for  country  vacations  for  desti- 
tute  children:   carried  on  a  flower  mis- 
sion- bouffiit  fuel  for  poor  families;  con- 
tributed to   the  fresh  air  fund,  and  $200 
to    the   Floating    Hospital.     The   Sharon 
club  of  60  members  expends  $80  in  chari- 
ty annually.  ,  _ 





*« 


ieauvai    <il    jjiistui,    AUgiauu. 

A  new  opera  in  two  acts.entitled  Ales- 
sandra,"  written  by  Pacini,  a  blind  mu- 
sician, is  to  be  produced  at  the  Dal 
Verone  Theater,   of  Milan. 


r 





BLIND  MAN  GETS  HONORS. 


James    P.    Hamilton's   Carter  at  Home 
and  Abroad  a   Remarkable  One. 

Special  Dispatch  to  The  Inter  Ocean. 
BATTLE  CREEK,  Mich.,  June  21.— When 
the  Michigan  Blind  People's  Welfare  asso- 
ciation has  its  next  meeting  it  will  be  pre- 
sided over  by  one  of  the  most  remarkable , 
blind  men  in  the  country — James  Perrin 
Hamilton  of  Battle  Creek,  known  as  the  Uni- 
versity of  Michigan's  blind  graduate. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  eyesight  was  destroyed 
when  he  was  a  child,  but  the  brave  boy  de- 
termined to  have  an  education,  and  he  has 
accomplished  his  ambition  in  a  manner  which 
eclipses  the  efforts  of  many  a  young  man  en- 
dowed with  perfect  sight. 

The  young  man  was  born  Oct.  19,  1872,  his 
father  beinc  the  Rev.  James  Hamilton,  who 
has  gained  notoriety  for  the  "Gretna  Green" 
industry  at  St.  Joseph.  In  early  boyhood  he 
destroyed  his  vision  by  falling  on  a  pair  of 
shears. 

At  10  years  of  age  Hamilton  entered  the 
Michigan  School  for  the  Blind  at  Lansing,  and 
graduated  in  the  literary  course  with  high 
scholarship.  His  great  desire  of  "seeing" 
Europe  was  then  made  possible  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano,  as  he  earned  his  money  for 
a  long  trip  abroad  by  tuning  pianos.  In  Ger- 
many and  France  he  studied  the  languages  of 
the  people  until  he  could  talk  them  fluently. 
The  people  were  all  kind  to  him,  and  he 
gained  a  store  of  information  such  as  few 
tourists  obtain. 

After  his  return  he  entered  Albion  college, 
and  then,  finishing  his  course,  he  entered  the 
University  of  Michigan,  where  he  astounded 
everybody  with  his  power  of  learning. 

In  1895  he  married  a  bright,  intellectual 
young  woman,  and  the  happy  couple  went  to 
Italy  and  Greece  for  study.  His  reception 
them  was  trtilv  remarkable,  especially  in 
Greece,  where  the  blind  are  expected  to  beg 
for  a  living.  Nothing  more  than  this  was 
imagined  of  Mr.  Hamilton,  but  he  was  a 
worker  and  needed  no  donations.  He  became 
the  subject  of  articles  in  the  leading  Grecian 
papers,  and  soon  attracted  the  attention  of 
the  nobility. 

After  being  the  lion  of  the  hour  at  dinner 
parties  amopg  the  most  noble  families  of 
Greece,  he  received  an  invttation  from  the 
Queen  to  appear  before  her,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honors. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  lectures  frequently  on 
"What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  in  Europe,"  but  when 
the  new  school  for  the  blind  is  completed  in 
Greece  he  expects  to  take  charge,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  Queen. 

A  surprising  feature  of  his  life  is  the  fact 
that  he  holds  seven  medals  for  catch-as- 
catch-can  wrestling,  and  that  he  won  the  in- 
tercollegiate championship  medals  and  hon- 
ors a  few  years  ago  at  Ypsllanti.  He  is  a 
pianist  of  ability  and  a  superb  conversation- 
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HAD  SALARY  RAISED 


AND  WILL  GO  TO  EUROPE. 


TWO  things  that  happened  to  Miss 
Giffen,  superintendent  of  the  read- 
ing   room    for    the    blind    at    the 
library  of  Congress,  make  her  as- 
sociates think  a  fairy  godmother  is  hov- 
ering about  her,  says  a  Washington  dis- 
patch to  the  New  York  Sun. 

Last  year  she  thought  she  was  en- 
titled to  an  increase  of  salary,  but  her 
eloquence  failed  with  the  librarian,  and 
the  bill  providing  for  the  needs  of  the 
library  was  sent  to  Congress  without 
any  provision  for  an  increase  of  Miss 
G'ffen's  salary.  But  when  it  was  passed 
a  sentence  in  it  provided  that  the  in- 
come of  the  superintendent  of  the  read- 
in  groom  for  the  blind  should  be  raised 
to  the  very  sum  she  had  asked  for, 
$1200.  Through  whose  influence  this  was 
brought  about  Librarian  Putnam  never 
knew,  and  if  Miss  Giffen  knows,  she 
has  kept  her  own  counsel. 

In  the  present  month  there  will  be  a 
congress  in  Brussels  to  consider  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  Miss  Giffen  was  Invited  to  attend 
as  a  delegate  and  was  most  anxious 
to  represent  the  library,  but  Mr.  Put- 
nam was  again  obdurate  and  could  see 
no  reason  why  the  funds  of  the  library 
should  be  used  for  this  purpose. 

Miss  Giffen  very  reluctantly  accepted 
her  superior's  decision.  Shortly  after 
she  had  abandoned  the  idea  of  going  to 
Brussels  a  gentle  old  lady,  who  seemed 
much  interested  in  the  work  going  on 
there,  called  at  the  reading  room  for  the 
blind. 

THE  HERALD, 


She  asked  many  questions  and  so  In- 
spired the  superintendent  that  Miss  Gif- 
fen not  only  explained  at  length  the 
methods  in  vogue,  but  enlarged  upon 
the  work,  her  ambitions  regarding  it, 
and  her  keen  disappointment  that  she 
was  unable  to  carry  out  her  ddea  of  at- 
tending the  congress,  where  she  would 
be  able  to  learn  so  much  and  gain  so 
many  ideas  tha/t  might  with  profit  be 
introduced  in  the  reading  room  at  the 
library. 

"But.  my  dear,"  said  her  visitor,  "you 
must  go  to  that  congress.  It  is  your 
duty.  Think  what  a  benefit  it  would  be; 
and  you  should  leave  nothing  undone 
that  will  increase  your  knowledge  and 
enable  you  to  do  all  you  possibly  can  for 
the  poor  people  who  come  here.  ' 

"Yes,"  replied  the  superintendent,  "I 
appreciate  all  that,  bur  no  matter  what 
I  say  on  the  subject  I  cannot  convince 
the  librarian,  and,  since  he  will  not 
consent,  it  is  impossible  for  me  to  go." 

The  two  women  chatted  further  on  the 
subject  before  the  visitor  left.  Beyond 
remembering  the  call  with  pleasure  Miss 
Giffen  thought  no  more  of  it.  A  few 
weeks  after  this  incident  a  letter  in  an 
unknown  hand  reached  her,  and  on 
opening  it  she  found  a  check  for  $500, 
signed  by  a  very  wealthy  and  well 
known  .  woman  in  Philadelphia,  and  a 
note  saying  the  money  was  sent  to 
cover  her  expenses  to  the  Brussels  con- 
gress, after  attending  which,  the  writer 
hoped,  Miss  Giffen  would  visit  her  in 
London,  where  she  had  taken  a  house 
for  the  coronation  season. 
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rPut    Us    iU    on    the    Rolls! 
The  discovery  that  the  federal  Treasury 
is  ail  inexhaustible  fountain  of  wealth  is 
very  comforting. 

Representative  Kern,  of  Illinois,  has  in- 
troduced a  bill  providing  that  blind  persons 
throughout  the  United  States,  male  and 
female,  shall  each  receive  a  pension  of  fifty 
dollars  a  month. 

The  bill  has  been  referred  to  the  Com- 
mittee on  Invalid  Pensious,  and  it  is  to  be\ 
hoped    that    its    members    will    exhibit    a 
broader    range    of    sympathies.    Why    are 
deaf  excluded,  and  are  not  the  dumb  to  be 

helped? 

Heart  disease  is  often  aggravated  by  ex- 
ertion and  pensious  would  relieve  its  vic- 
tims from  the  necessity  of  daily  toil.    Mill- 
ions of   Americans  have  dyspepsia.    It  is 
our  national  disease,  aud  patriotism  should 
induce  the  members  of  the  committee  to 
include  these  sufferers  in  the  pension  lists. 
Why  not,  in  fact,  put  all  good  Americans 
on  the  rolls  and  furnish  the  funds  by  ad- 
vancing the  customs  duties?    "The  foreign- 
er pays  the  tax!" 


TO  HEST0RE_SiaHT 

Wonders  Claimed  For  Dr.  Garey 's 
Ophthalmo  Oscillator. 

SENATOR      MONEY     GRATEFUL 

Declare,  HI.  *.  Au  Extraordinary 
Cure-Machine  r»vlKoratea  Wasted 
Serves  By  Rapid  Exercise. 

Shall  the  blind  be  made  to  see?  Has  a 
%Z,V*  \?e  treatment  and  cure  of  hith- 
erto incurable  diseases  of  the  ere  began' 

Dr.  Henry  P.  Garey.  of  Baltimore,  says 
so  and  his  statement  Is  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  United  States  Senator  Her! 

s«ffer°P^fMOneT;  °f  M,SS1SS|PP1-  «nd  other 
sufferers  from  all  corners  of  the  Union  who 
assert  that  they  have  had  their  sight  re- 
stored by  Dr.  Garey's  invention.  In  fact 
so  great  faith  have  Dr.  Carey's  patients  in 
lhlJ^CRCJ  0t  hls  !nv^tlon  that  fire  of 

SZtt°f  "  many  <"ff<*enf  States  are 
about  to  form  an  organization  for  the  pur- 
pose of  spreading  Its  fame  abroad.         P 

iwfh  £,  rfar  r0°m  at  Dr  Grey's  offlce,341 
North  Charles  street,  may  be  seen  the  Doc 

.«  h.  1°vent,on-th«  ophthalmo-oscillatorl 
as  he  has  named  it.  It  looks  not  unlike  a 
small  stationary  engine  and  rests  on  a 
marble-top  table.  Attached  to  the  ma 
chine  are  two  pieces  of  rubber  hose  uTe 
that  used  in  making  connections  with  gas 
stores.  At  the  end  of  each  piece  of  hoseu 
a  little  glass  cup,  so  shaped  as  to  fit  nicely 

SSlc^  »«*'"  "  operated 
How  The  Machine  Works. 

The  machine  is  for  the  treatment  of  all 

tChIrpn  u  natra'0iUlarudl8cflses-dIseas^  where 
there  is  a  gradual  but  steady  loss  of  sight 

ease      t£«? ?"%?  manif<^tlons  of  d.s- 
ease.      These   in   the  past   hare   been    con 

suered  incurable,  simply  because  tneVed"-' 

s-sasa.^ unab,e  to  reach  the  /eat 


i  he  nerve*  which  control  rue  functions  of 
the  eye  are  all  connected  at  the  rear  of  the 
organ  and  supply  the  parts  that  giro  sight. 
When  the  nerves  become  lethargic  and  do 
not  perform  their  proper  functions  the  parts 
on  which  sight  depends  wnste  away  and  a 
loss  of  sight  ensues. 

The  medical  world  has  long  known  that 
nerves  can  be  built  up  by  exercise  as  well 
as  the  muscles,  and  to  stimulate  the  optic- 
nerves  has  been  the  object  of  physicians  In 
such  cases.  But  this  was  easier  said  than 
done,  because  it  was  Impossible  to  reach 
the  nerve,  so  their  efforts  were  directed  to 
building  up  the  general  system  with  the 
hope  that  the  optic  nerve  would  be  propor- 
tionately stimulated. 

Revives  Wasted  Nerves. 
It  was  to  reach  the  optic  nerve  directly 
that  Dr.  Garey  has  devoted  his  skill  anit 
talent  for  several  years  past,  and  tb*»  result 
is  the  ophthalmo  oscillator,  which  was  first 
patented  about  three  years  ago  and  since 
perfected. 

The  modus  operandi  of  the  ophthalmo  os- 
cillator is  as  follows:  The  patient  is  seated 
In  a  chair  and  the  two  little  glass  cups  are 
placed  over  his  eyes,  the  patient  holding 
them  in  place.  The  Doctor  then  starts  the 
motor  and  the  machine  is  at  work.  By  a 
simple  arrangement  of  valves  on  the  ma- 
chine the  air  in  the  little  cups  is  alter- 
nated rarefied  and  compressed  with  great 
rapidity.  The  result  is  an  oscMlation  of  the 
eyeball,  backward  and  forward.  When  a 
vacuum  Is  created  the  eyeball  Is  drawn  out- 
ward; when  the  air  is  compressed  it  is 
pushed  backward. 

This  oscillation  causes  a  regular  vibration 
of  the  optic  nerve.  In  other  words,  the 
nerve  Is  exercised,  alternately  contracted 
and  relaxed,  just  as  the  biceps  muscles  are 
by  raisins*  the  hand  to  the  shoulder  and 
lowering  it  acain.  The  exercise,  the  Doc- 
tor says,  builds  up  and  strengthens  the 
nerve  and  imparts  new  life  to  It;  the  sight- 
giving  parts  in  turn  are  revived  and  awak- 
ened, the  increasing  mist  i6  cleared  awav 
and  the  patient  sees. 
The  operation  is  not  at  all  painful. 

Remarkable  Cares. 
Dr.  Gary's  invention  was  first  brought  to 
extensive  public  notice  last  January  when 
United  States  Senator  Money,  who  was 
rapidly  losing  bis  sight,  placed  himself 
under  the  Doctor's  care.  The  Senator  was 
Ruft'eri-ou  from  an  advanced  stage  of  atro- 
phy of  the  optic  nerve  and  he  had  previous- 
ly consulted  eminent  eye  specialists  in  this 
country  and  Enrqne  without  relief. 

After  seven  treatments  the  Senator  gave 
an  interview  on  the  subject  to  the  press 
which  was  published  all  over  the  States.' 
Since  then  Dr.  Garey  has  treated  patients 
from  22  different  States  from  Florida  to 
Alaska. 

The  case  of  Mrs.  T.  Fit-spatHck  Kirkpat- 
rick,  wife  of  Dr.  Tollen  F.  Kirkpatrick.  a 
prominent  osteopath  of  this  city,  is  a  note- 
worthy one.  Her  case  was  pronounced  ab- 
solutely hopeless  by  well-known  specialists 
of  this  city  and  New  York.  After  20  appli- 
cations of  Dr.  Garey's  treatment,  her  sight 
she  declares,  was  completely  restored. 

Other  persons  speak  in  the  highest  terms 
of  the  Doctor's  invention  and  what  it  has 
done  for  their  failing  vision.  Mr.  William 
C.  Maydenbauer,  of  Sitka.  Alaska,  was  led 
into  the  Doctor's  office  three  months  ago 
Today  ho  is  able  to  go  about  unassisted 
after  dark  and  he  hopes  to  be  soon  able  to 
;  read  the  newspapers. 

To   Spread   Its   Fame. 
Several  of  the  Doctor's  parients  who  were 
saved  from  total  blindness  by  the  ophthalmo 
oscillator   were   so    grateful    for   their   re- 
stored sight   that  they  are  forming  a  so- 
ciety, to  be  incorporated  under  the  laws  of 
West  Virginia,  for  the  purpose  of  spread- 
ing the  news  of  the  wonderful  invention. 
The  names  of  those  who  will  incorporate 
the  concern  are:  Dr.  John  Haig.  of  Lerov 
111.:  Dr.  Burton  W.  Seymour,  of  Stockton' 
N.  Y.:  Mr.  H.  I.  Mills,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo  ; 
Mr.    J.    B.    Nichols,    of   Burkemont     Ore  ' 
and  Mr.  Henry  Whiting,  of  Mount  Pleas- 
ant, Iowa.    Ail  of  the  gentlemen  being  non- 
residents of  the  State  of  Maryland,  they 
were  unable  to  incorporate  under  the  laws 
of  this  State. 

Senator  Money  Is   Grateful. 
A    special    dispatch    to    The    Sun    from 
Washington  last  night  says: 

"  *I  believe  that  if  I  failed  to  tender  my 
most  sincere  thanks  and  evidences  of  grat- 
itude, to  Dr.  Garey  for  the  magnificent 
services  he  has  rendered  me  I  would  be  the 
most  ungrateful  man  alire,'  said  Senator 
Money  to  a  Sun  reporter. 

'  'First  of  all.  the  treatment  he  has  given 
me  and  that  which  he  has  prescribed  for 
me  aud  which  I  administer  mvself  at  home 
here  has  saved  me  from  total  blindness. 
Had  it  not  been  for  him  and  his  practice 
I  would  probably  today  be  unable  to  see 
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my  linnd  when  placed  before  m  Can' 

na.voue  imagine  a  more  gruesome  nnd  help- 
le?«  fate  and  can  anyone  conceive  of  a 
more  magnificent  redemption?  I  tuink  not. 
'I  began  taking  the  treatment  in  Jami- 
ry.  At  that  time  my  eyes  were  in  a  fear- 
ful condition.  My  left  eye  has  been  in  a 
bad  condition  for  years  and  practically 
worthless,  while  my  right  one  has  been 
growing  weak,  and  when  In  last  January  1 
decided  to  try  the  Baltimore  specialist  for 
relief  I  was  as  near  to  blindness  as  I  ever 
hope  to  be  again-I  could  hardly  recognize 
my  friends  and  was  rapidly  approaching 
the  helpless  stage  of  near-sightedness. 

"  'I  went  to  Baltimore  and  sought  Dr. 
Garey  He  began  upon  me  with  the  oscil- 
lation treatment.  Its  immediate  effects 
were  remarkable.  I  experienced  very  great 
benefit  and  my  eyes  were  immediately  very 
much  invigorated  and  my  sight  constantly 
Improved  as  the  treatment  bore  on.  When 
I  began  receiving  the  treatment  ray  eye- 
sight was  so  bad  that  I  could  not  see  the 
big  letter  "I"  on  the  usual  optician's  card 
when  placed  five  feet  distant.  You  can 
realize  how  badly  off  I  was.  Now  I  can 
see  it  a  dozen  feet  off,  eo  that  my  sight,  as 
you  may  calculate,  has  been  Improved  100 
per  cent,  or  more. 

,  Telia  How  It  Feels. 
"  'The  method  of  the  treatment  is  rather 
peculiar,  but  it  id  exhilarating  to  the  whole 
system  as  well,  as  to  the  eye  itself.  A 
closed  cup,  called  an  ophthalmo  oscillator. 
Is  placed  over  the  eyes,  but  not  so  close  as 
to  touch  the  eyeball  themselves,  and  so 
manipulated  that  intermittent  vacuums  are 
created.  When  the  vacuum  Is  created  the 
eyeball  starts  forward,  and  when  air  Is 
supplied  to  the  cup  it  recedes  to  Its  origi- 
nal position.  Tie  change  may  be  made  to 
suit  the  physician.  The  whole  system,  it 
can  then  readily  be  seen,  is  but  a  simple  ex- 
ercise of  the  eyeball,  but  it  is  a  grand  and 
a  most  beneficent  exercise.  It  produces 
a  good  circulation  in  the  reg:|in  treated  and 
also  nourishes  the  whole  nervous  system 
through  the  nerve  centers  of  the  eyes. 

"  '1  know  nothing  of  the  theoxy  of  medi- 
cine, but  it  seem?  to  me  that  as  far  as  this 
particular  specialty  Is  concerned  medi- 
cine Itself  is  to  be  relegated  to  oblivion. 
Keeently  several  newspapers  have  published 
mv  t-xperienee  In  the  Baltimore  physician's 
workshop,  and  as  a  result  I  have  received 
a  great  many  letters  from  all  parts  of  the 
country  thanking  me  for  my  narrative  and 
saying  that  it  led  many  others  to  the  same 
treatment  with  good  effect. 

"  It  is  an  extraordinary  cure.  I  can  now 
read  the  newspapers,  whereas  before  taking 
th'»  treatment  I  could  do  littleor  no  reading. 
I  can  see,  in  fact,  as  I  have  not  seen  for  two 
years  past.  I  am  thankful.  I  have  the  para- 
phernalia here  at  my  home  and  administer 
the  treatment  twice  a  day.  Every  Satur- 
day I  make  the  trip  to  Baltimore  and  am 
treated  at  Dr.  Garey's  office.  I  am  con- 
stantly improving  and  think  it  marvel- 
ouj.'  " 

Tlie  Inventor. 
Dr.  Henry  F.  Garey.  the  Inventor  of  the 
ophthalmo  oscillator,  is  a  native  of  Balti- 
more and  the  son  of  the  late  Judge  Henry 
F.  Garey,  of  the  Supreme  Bench  of  Balti- 
more. He  Is  a  graduate  of  the  Washington 
University,  now  called  the  College  of  Phy- 
sicians and  Surgeons.  In  1892  he  wrote  and 
read  a  scientific  article  on  a  certain  kind 
of  massage  for  treatment  of  diseases  of  the 
ear.  The  treatment  Is  now  used  by  the 
medical  profession  all  over  the  world.  Dr. 
Garey's  whole  professional  career  has  been 
devoted  to  the  study  of  the  organs  of  sight 
and  hearing. 
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BLIND   STUDENTS    ENTEUTAU*. 

Plon.lnK  BxIllWtion  by  Pupil*  of  the 
Western    Pennsylvania  Institote. 


The    twelfth    annual      entertainment 
by  the  pupils  of  the  Western  Pennsyl- 
vania Institute  for  the  Blind  was  given  | 
last  night  at  the  chapel,  Bellefleld.  un- 
der the     direction   of     Superintendent 
Hiram   B.  Jacobs,  of  the  institute,  as-  ( 
listed    by    Prof.   Gernert,   who    was  In, 
charge  of  the  music  The  opening  ad- 
I  dress  and  Invocation  was  by  Rev.  Dr.  , 
',  .i.e.  Brown,  president  of  the  board  of  j 
directors   of    the   school.  ..,,    .1 

The   program    proper   began    with-  a 
mlrch    by    the    school    orchestra    made  , 


up  of  blind'  boys.  Their  work'  was  won- 
derfully well  done,  and  brought  spon- 
taneous applause.  Among  the  other 
notable  features  were  pipe  organ  se- 
lections by  two  of  the  four  pupils 
studying    that    instrument. 

The  fact  that  the  organ  had  only 
been  in  position  since  last  fall  made 
the  exhibition  of  the  abilities  of  these 
two  young  people,  Miss  Ethel  K. 
Crooks  and  S.  Earl  Kephart,  the  more 
astonishing.  Others  who  took  part  in 
the  entertainment  were  J.  Donald  Mc- 
Lean, Autumn  S.  Drake,  Margaret  Mc- 
Guirk,  John  H.  Dolan,  Gladys  G.  Gill, 
Margie  L.  Stewart,  Jennie  Snyder, 
Margaret  R.  Stewart,  Robert  C.  Da- 
vidson, Samuel  G.  Rowe,  Iva  Beighley, 
Harry  L.  Barrows,  Miss  Jean  Cowan, 
George  J.  Reichenberger,  H.  Guy 
Nickeson,  Merril  Doyle  and  members 
of  the  junior  department  in  unison  and 
in   choruses. 

The  school  closed  last  night,  and  the 
pupils  will  gc  to  their  homes  for  the 
summer  vacation  to-day.  The  next 
term  opens  in  September. 
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Hi  PUPILS 
SHOWED  THEIR 


Closing  Exercises  Were  Held 

at   the  Institution  in 

Bellefleld. 


MUSICIAL  ABILITY  SHOWN 


Commencement  Exercises  of  the 
Pittsburgh  Academy  at  the  Alvin. 
First  Graduates  from  the  New 
Mt.  Gallitzin  Academy  at  Baden. 


The.  twelfth  annual  closing  exer- 
cises of  the  Western  Pennsylvania  In- 
stitution for  the  Blind  were  held  last 
night  in  the  institution's  hall  in  Belle- 
field  avenue.  "Closing  exercises"  is 
the  expression  used  instead  of  "com- 
mencement," for  pupils  are  not  grad- 
uated regularly  from  schools  for  the 
blind,  as  the  young  people  receive  only 
such  instruction  as  is  suited  to  their 
,  capacity,  and  the  system  of  classes  is 
not  as  in  other  educational  institu- 
tions. 

On  the  program  the  exercises  were 
called  a  concert,  and  all  but  two  num- 
bers were  instrumental  or  vocal.  The 
hand  work  of  the  pupils  who  did  not 
take  part  ii  the  concert  was  ■'shown 
afterward  in  a  room  downstairs.  Some 
branches  in  which  proficiency  is  taught 
could  not,  of  course,  be  represented.  For 
example,  it  would  be  rather  difficult  and 
not  especially  instructive  to  .have  a  piano 
tuned  on  the  stage,  and  yet  piano  tuning 
is  one  of  the  avocations  in  which,  it  is 
said,  there  is  a  great  future  for  the  blind. 

Have  Room  for  More. 

Before  the  exercises  began  the  Rev. 
Dr.,  John  G.  Brown,  president  of  the  In- 
stitution, spoke  a  few  words.  He  said 
there  had  been  only  one  case  of  sickness 
In  the  place  in  the  past  scholastic  year. 
There  were  00  pupils,  and  the  institution 
bad  room  for  '.iUO.  Superintendent  H,  I), 
bs  said  he  hoped  knowledge  about 
the   school   would   spread  over  the   state, 


so  that  it  would  fill  up.  Instruction  is 
free,  the  state  appropriating  a  per  cap- 
ita sum   for  the  training  of  the  pupils. 

The  orchestra,  composed  of  inmates, 
played  three  selections;  two  full  choruses 
sang  twice,  and  vocal  selections  by  the 
junior  pupils  and  a  male  and  female 
chorus  were  given.  Ethel  K.  Crooks  and 
S.  Karl  Kaphart  played  organ  solos,  and 
.Master  Kaphart  performed  several  times 
excellently  on  the  piano.  There  were 
piano  solos  by  J.  Donald  McLean,  John 
II.  Dolan,  Margaret  McGuire,  Jennie  Sny- 
der and  Harry  L.  Barrows;  a  vocal  trio 
by  Marie  L.  Stewart,  Autumn  S.  Drake 
and  Gladys  G.  Gill;  piano  trios  by  Robert 
C.  Davidson,  Sam  G.  Rowe  and  Iva 
Beighley,  and  George  J.  Reichenberger, 
IT.  Guy  Nickeson  and  Merrill  Doyle;  a 
vocal  solo  by  Miss  Jean  Cowan,  and  reci- 
tations by  Gladys  G.  Gill,  Autumn  S. 
Drake  and  Margaret  R.  Stewart  com- 
pleted the  program. 

The  hall  was  crowded,  every  seat  being 
taken  and  many  persons  standing  in  the 
aisles    and    vestibule.      The    instrumental 
and  vocal  selections  were  well  rendered,  . 
as  were  the  recitations. 

The  Pittsburgh  Academy. 

The  annual  commencement  exercises  of 
the  Pittsburgh  Academy,  held  last  night 
in  the  Alvin  theater,  were  devoid  of  the 
long:,  thrilling  orations,  debates  and  other 
things  peculiar  to  commencement  exer- 
cises. Instead,  there  was  an  excellent 
program  of  choice  songs  and  it  was  quite 
a  novel  departure.  James  W.  Robinson 
delivered  the  salutatory.  The  Rev.  Dr. 
"William  H.  Crawford,  president  of  Alle- 
gheny College,  delivered  an  instructive 
address  to  the  graduates. 

"There  are  many  definitions  of  educa- 
tion," he  said,  "hut  when  all  is  summed- 
up,  when  all  has  been  said,  that  educa- 
tion that  develops  the  intellect  to  make 
one  look  at  things  as  they  are.  to  see 
everything  in  the  light  of  truth,  is  the 
education  for  the  young  man  and  the 
young  woman."  Dr.  Crawford's  parting 
advice  to  the  graduates  was  to  aim  high, 
to  get  the  very  best  of  everything  in 
life." 

The  program  opened  with  the  singing 
of  Carl  Bohm's  inspiriting  song.  "Trip- 
ping O'er  the  Hill,"  by  the  Academy 
chorus.  This  was  followed  by  "The  Mil- 
ler's "Wooing."  Miss  Catherine  Miller 
sang  Nevin's  "The  Rosary,"  and  was  re- 
called several  times.  The  valedictory 
was  delivered  by  Marion  Armstrong.  The 
girl's  glee  club  sang  "The  Country  Fair" 
and  "Little  Cotton  Dolly."  The  exer- 
else's  closed  with  the  singing  of  the  class 
song,  "in  the  Harbor.".  Prof.  Lytic  pre- 
sented the  diplomas.  The  graduates  were 
fairly  deluged  with  floral  gifts,  many  of 
them  receiving  five  and  six  large 
bouquets  of  the  richest  flowers. 
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?S    GRADUATE 

Awards  Made  for  Efficiency  in  Mu- 
sic and  Several  Diplomas  Bestowed. 
Five  students  wer^  graduated  at  the 
seventieth  annual  cpmmencement  exer- 
cises of  the  Pennsylvania,' Institution  for 
the  Instruction  of  the  Blind,  Overbrook, 
vesterday.  They  wire  jfrances  H.  Budd, 
Daisy  Carlson,  Bella  Hasans,  Anna  K. 
Hartman  and  Mary   K,^CeebTer. 

Awards  of  $25  each  were  made  to  Misses 
Budd,  Carlson  a/d  Harking,  and  Joseph 
Sheehan.  Diplomas  in  nJHsic  were  given 
to  Sophia  Brady,  Nellie  Curren,  Eliza- 
beth Smith  and  Mary  Stutz,  and  for  pro- 
ficiency in  pianoVtuning  to  Joseph  R. 
Fowler,  William  V  Goulden  and  Joseph 
Sheehan. 


:  BLIND    MEN 


Will  Form  a  Unique  Protective 
Union  in  Pittsburg. 


A  movement  is  on  foot  to  organize 
the  blind  men  of  Allegheny  county 
into  a  self-protective  association.  Thoe. 
S.  Evans,  a  pipe  organist,  of  431"  Law- 
rence street,  who  is  blind,  is  one  of  a 
committee  negotiating  a  general  meet- 
ing of  all  the  blind  persons  in  Pitts- 
burg. Allegheny  and  suburban  towns. 
This  committee  is  composed  of  a  num- 
ber of  the  leading  blind  men  of  Pitts- 
burg who  are  engaged  in  business  for 
themselves.  ^ 

All   the  blind   of   the  county    will    be 
asked  to  me-et  at  some  central  point  to 
b?  selected,  later,  and  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  those  afflicted  with 
the  complete   loss  of  sight  will  be  dis- 
cussed.    It    ie   the    purpose   of   the    or- 
ganization,  when  fully   in   operation,  to 
issue    pamphlets     for     public    /perusal, 
showing   what    has    been    accomplished 
in    lines    of    business    and    professional 
work  by  persons  denied  of  sight,  in  the 
hope  of  increasing  the  opportunities  for 
finding  employment  for  those  who  are 
unwilling  to   become   objects   of  public 
charity  as  wards  of  the  blind,  asylums. 
It  is  likely  that  Mr.  Carnegie  will  be. 
petitioned    to   make    certain    provisions 
in  donating  organs  that  may  affect  the 
employment  of    blind    musicians     and 
teachers.     Many  of  the  blind  living  in 
Pittsburg,    after    graduating    from    the 
State  institution  established  for  them, 
have    engaged    in    the    manufacture   of 
brooms,  while  some  have  acquired  pro- 
ficiency   as    typewriters.     One    of    their 
number  ie  engaged  in  the  ice  and  feed 
business    in    Sewickley,    where   he    has 
established  a  large  business.  He  weighs 
the  ice  himself  and  solicits  the  greater 
part  of  his  business.— Pittsburg  Post. 

CAXTON   MAGAZINE. 
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Printing  for  the  Blind. 

Embossed  printing  for  the  blind  is  a 
branch  of  the  printer's  art  that  is  unique 
The  principal  establishment  in  America  for 
doing  this  work  is  the  American  Printing 
House  for  the  Blind,  at  Louisville,  Ken- 
tucky.  It  is  maintained  by  a  subsidy  from 
the  United  States  of  $10,000  a  year.     Its 
management  is  a  board  of  trustees   com- 
prising   seven    local    members    and    ex 
officio,  every  superintendent  of  a  public 
school  for  the  blind,  of  which  there  are 
forty  in  the  United  States. 

These  superintendents  select  the  books 

to  be  orinted  and  decide  upon  the  styl 
*  t^e  to  be  used,  while  the  local  boan 

^Hs^oXS^edintl, 

twenty-six    pages    01 

report  for  1901.  educa- 

Vse  books  are,   ol   course,  educa 
tienal  in  their  character,  a ,. he  Act  ol 

«;";'f-rd:i',Tt-oS:Se 

consists  of  a  bond   tor  $230,000, 


perpetual,  hearing  four  per  cent,  interest, 
paid  semi-annually,  and  held  in  trust  by 
the  Secretary  of  the  Treasury. 

Its  expenditure  is  guarded  by  proper 
regulations,  and  its  product,  in  the  shape 
of  embossed  books  and  tangible  appa- 
ratus, is  distributed,  yearly,  among  the 
various  public  institutions  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  blind,  according  to  their 
respective  number  of  pupils. 

The  total  number  of  pupils  in  all  the 
schools  for  the  blind  in  the  Union,  for 
the  year  ending  June  30th,  1901,  was 
4,239.  From  this  it  can  be  inferred  that 
the  size  of  an  edition  of  any  book  is 
very  limited. 

(  hving  to  the  size  of  the  letter  and  the 
fact  that  only  one  side  of  the  page  is 
used,  embossed  books  are  very  bulky. 
The  Bible  requires  eleven  volumes  of 
150  pages  each,  14  by  15  inches,  and 
4  inches  thick.  The  American  Bible 
Society,  New  York  City,  New  York, 
supplies  these  for  $7,  about  one-third  of 
the  cost. 

The  first  books  for  the  blind  were 
printed  from  movable  types,  but  per- 
sistent effort  has  been  made  to  devise 
some  cheap  and  efficient  method  of 
stereotyping.  Success  in  this  direction 
has  been  obtained  by  the  invention  of 
machines,  operated  with  six  keys,  that 
throw  up  the  letters  of  the  point  system 
on  a  sheet  of  thin  brass,  that  may  be 
clamped  on  a  cylinder  press  and  any 
desired  number  of  impressions  struck  off. 

The  press  devised  for  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  consists  of 
two     cylinders,     working     against     each 

other,  each  bearing  a  rubber  blanket  and 
two  flexible  stereotype  plates,  so  arranged 
that  the  plates  of  one  cylinder  engage 
the  rubber  blanket  of  the  opposing  cylin- 
der. The  paper,  in  a  damp  condition, 
is  fed  between  the  cylinders,  and  four 
embossed  pages  are  delivered  by  a  fly 
at  every  revolution,  the  press  running  at 
about  thirty  revolutions  a  minute. 

The  method  for  making  flexible  stereo- 
type plates  for  the  roman  or  line  letter 
alphabet  is  widely  different,  as  this  style 
of  printing  for  the  blind  has  to  be  set 
by  hand  from  movable  types. 

The  paper  to  be  used  for  the  mould 
is  first  charred  to  the  consistency  of  wax 
and  then  a  cold  impression  is  taken  from 
I  the  type.  Against  the  paper  mould  is 
laid  a  sheet  of  tin-foil,  and  covering  this 
}  is  a  sheet  of  paper.  These  are  all  placed 
in  a  flask  and  molten  lead  is  poured  into 
the  flask.  The  heat  passes  through  the 
paper  and  the  tin-foil  is  melted  and  fills 
the  depressions  of  the  type  in  the  paper 
mould.  As  soon  as  the  metal  is  cooled 
the  flask  is  opened  and  the  metal  re- 
moved ;  a  sheet  of  roofing  tin  is  now 
placed  against  the  tin-foil,  the  sheet  of 
protecting  paper  is  replaced,  the  flask  is 
closed,  a  second  pouring  of  molten  metal 
is  made,  the  heat  of  which  passing 
through  the  paper,  "  sweats  "  the  tin-foil 
and  the  tin-plate  into  a  homogeneous, 
flexible  plate.  This  may  be  clamped,  by 
one  edge,  to  the  cylinder,  to  which  it 
readily  adapts  itself,  and  any  number  of 
impressions  may  be  taken  from  it. 

In  1879  Mr.  H.  L.  Hall,  the  devoted 
founder  of  the  Working  Home  for  Blind 
Men  of  Philadelphia,  himself  blind,  or- 
ganised a  society  for  providing  religious 
literature  for  the  blind,  which  has  ex- 
pended annually  from  $3,000  to  $4,000 
in  this  direction ;  and  the  American 
Printing  House  for  the  Blind  has  printed 


for  it  the  International  Sunday  School 
Lessons  in  the  shape  of  the  S.  S. 
Weekly,  now  in  its  twenty-fourth  year, 
that  has  a  circulation  among  the  blind 
of  two  thousand  copies,  in  a  duplicate 
edition,  in  the  line  and  the  New  York 
point  print. — Inland  Printer. 

DUNDEE  ADVERTISER. 
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Dundee  Institution'  for  the  Blind.— 
The  Directors  of  tho  Dundee  Institution  for  the 
iilind  in  their  33d  annual  report 
state  that  the  number  of  inmates  at 
the  close  of  tho  year  (31st  March) 
was  99,  lining  two  more  than  at  the  close  of  the 
preceding  year.  Of  these,  75  were  in  the  indus- 
trial and  24  in  the  educational  department.  The 
sales  for  the  year  amounted  to  the  largo  sum  of 
£8520  Is,  as  against  £8867  8*  Id  for  previous  twelve 
months.  The.  wages  paid"  to  blind  workers 
amounted  to  £1918  Is  lid,  besides  a  sum  of  £244 
5s  4(1  paid  away  in  the  form  of  supplement  of 
wages  to  the  necessitous,  holiday  allowances,  &c. 
The  number  of  pupils  on  the  school  register  at  the 
close  of  the  year  was  24-.  including  2  senior  pupils 
in  music  and  higher  education.  H.M.  Inspector 
reported  on  the  school  as  follows: — "The  school 
is  carried  on  with  great  faithfulness  and  efficiency, 
and  the  pupils  are  making  creditable  pro- 
gress. Singing  and  ear  tests  were  done  with 
extreme  accuracy  and  precision,  and  the  older 
lads  are  well  advanced  in  pianoforte  playing.  Tbe 
sympathy  and  confidence  that  exist  between 
teacher  and  pupils  give  the  school  a  homelike 
appearance.1'  The  school  library  now  con- 
tains 270  volumes  in  the  Braille  type,  com- 
prising books  of  the  Bible,  a  number  of  the  more 
important  classics,  and  a  quantity  of  valuable 
books  in  general  literature.  In  the  Resi- 
dential Department  there  were  at  the 
close  of  the  year  3  blind  women  and  13  blind 
children.  Tlie  accounts  s-how  that  in  the  Educa- 
tional Department  the  receipts  were  £318  lis  31, 
and  the  payments  £295  15s  2d,  Boarding-Houso 
Department— Receipts.  £353  Is  2d;  payments, 
£460  8s  Id;  How  Fund  Account— Receipts, 
£86  17s;  p.-iid  to  supplement  wages  of  blind 
workers,  £86  17s.  Industrial  Department— Re- 
ceipts, £10,371  7s  3d  ;  payments,  £10,772  9-  5d. 
Charity  Fund— Receipts,  £878  8s  6d  ;  payments, 
£1200  3s  81.  The  balance  of  funds  in  favour  of 
the  Institution  at  31st  March  1901  amounted  to 
£11,617  17s  Id,  and  the  total  now  is  £11,411 
14s  3d. 

THE  TIMES, 

Philadelphia,  Penn. 
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BLIND  STUDENTS  GRADUATED 

Graduation  exercises  were  held  yesterday 
at  the  Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Blind,  at  Overhrook.  The 
exercises  were  held  iu  the  large  auditorium 
of  the  institution,  and  the  Board  of  Man- 
agers were  present. 

There  were  five  graduates— Francis  II. 
Budd,  Daisy  Carlson,  Bella  Harkius,  Annie 
K.  Hartman  and  Mary  10.  Keedler.  The 
diplomas  were  awarded  by  John  Cadwala- 
der,  the  president  of  the  Board  or  Man- 
agers. 

After  a  long  programme  had  been  pre- 
sented by  the  pupils  President  Cadwalader 
made  an  address.  He  outlined  the  neces- 
sity of  a  good  school  education.  He  paid  a 
tribute  to  J.  Francis  Fisher  and  Mr.  Har- 
rison, who  had  established  the  $25 
scholarships.  The  prizes  were  this  year 
won  as  follows:  Fisher  scholarship,  Francis 
H.  Budd  and  Daisy  Carlson,  and  Harrison 
scholarship  for  patience,  by  Bella  Harkius 
and  Joseph  Sheehan.  The  diplomas  for 
music  were  awarded  Sophia  Brady,  Nellie 
Curren,  Elisabeth  Smith  and  Mary  Stutz, 
and  for  piano  tuning,  Joseph  It.  Fow  er, 
William  A.  Gouldcn  and  Joseph  Sheehan. 

Bach  of  the  graduates  delivered  an  essay 
on  a  special  subject.  After  the  exercises 
were  over  the  Institution  was  thrown  open 
to  the  visitors.  There  are  now  186  pupils 
in  the  institution,  of  whom  some  six  or 
eight  will  leave  this  year.  Their  places 
will  be  filled  in  the  fall. 
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THE  DEAF  AND  DUMB  AND  THE 
BLIND. 

■ 

ANNUAL  (MEETING  OF  THE  ULSTER 
SOCIETY. 


Tire  annual  public  examinations  of  the  pupils  of 

the  Ulster  Society  for  deaf  ami  dumb  and  the  blind 
were  'held  yesterday  in  the  Institution ,  Lisburn 
Road,  before  a  large  audience.  The  chair  was 
occupied  by  (Rev.  'Dr.  Hamilton,  President  of  the 
Queen's  College,  and  the  attendance  included,  in 
addition  to  a  large  number  of  ladies.  Revs.  Canon 

Riddall,  D.  A.  Taylor,  William  Park,  T.  H.  Hall, 
Dr.     Beatty,    E.     Ross,    and    D.    K.    Mitchell; 
Messrs.  W.  H.  H.  Lyons,  D.L.  ;  Robert  Anderson, 
J.P.  ;  A.  D.  Lemon,  J.P.  ;  J.  W.  Walker,  (M.A.  ; 
J.  J.  Pirn,  H.  J.   Shepperd  (assistant  secretary), 
and    J.     Beattbia     (principal).       Apologies    were 
received  from  Sir  William  Q-  Ewart,  Bart.  ;  Messrs. 
H.    H.    M'Neile,    D.L.  ;    R.    H.    Reade,    D.L.  ; 
W.     A.     Ferrar,     J.P.  ;     and     Revs.      W.     J. 
Jackson,     M.A.,     and    Charles    Davey.       There 
was    a    very    effective    display    in    the  room   of 
work,  both  useful  and  ornamental,  as  plain  and 
fancy  seiwing  by  the  deaf  girts,  knitting  by  blind 
girls,  wire  and  bead  work  and  Japanese  screen  by 
blind  dhildren,    Sloyd    carpentry  Iby  senior  deaf 
boys,  eky  modelling  by  deaf  boys,  paper  flowers 
by  junior  deaf  boys  and  girls,  drawing  to  scale, 
coloured  and  plain  freehand.     The  whole  exhibit 
reflected  great  credit  upon  the  .principal  and  stag 
of  the  institution,  and  spoke  eloquently,  though 
'itly,  of  the  benefits  conferred  by  the  school  on 
the  deaf  and  dumb  and  blind  children  of  Ulster. 
After  prayer  by  the  Rev.  Canon  Riddall, 
The    Chairman  said  it  .was   always  a   sincere 
pleasure  to  him  to  attend  any  meeting  on  behalf 
of  the   I  k*ter  Society  for  the  Education  of  the 
od  the  Dumb  and  the  Blind.     He  had  not 
personal,  but  a  hereditary,  interest  in  the 
Jii-Mtution,   Ibecause    his  revered   father  was  for 
many  years  a  member  of  the  committee,  and  one 
of  his  early  recollections  was  of  being  brought  by 
him  when  he  wa#  a  very  small  boy  to  the  school- 
room to  witness  such  an  annual  examination  as 
they  were  now  to  have.     Lator  on  he  became  one 
of  the  governors,  and  it  had  been  a  veiy  great 
pnvitegetohb]  iWe  to  take,  however  small, 

a  part  in  tho  excellent  work  that  was  'being  car- 
ried on  tlier.-.  Be  thought  he  might  say  that  at 
no  ■  tune  in  the  history  of  the  institution 

was  it  in  a  mare  excellent  condition  than  it  was 
now.     It  had  had  excellent  tea*her«  in  the  | 

.no  whose  name  shou! 
m'  ring  in  that  place,  who  did 

an  ■  »  amount  of  work  oot  only  for  it,  but 

for  the  welfare  of  the  deaf  and  dumb  and 


outside.  He  referred  to  the  iate  Rev.  John 
Kinghan.  It  was  saying  a  good1  deal  to  say  that 
the  institution  was  as  well  officered  now  tis  'it  was 
in  'those  days,  but  he  thought  one  could  gay  it 
with  perfect  truth.  The  children  were  well  cared 
for.  as  he  could  vouch,  and  under  the  excellent 
matron,  Mrs.  Money,  the  domestic  arrangements 
of  the  house  were  most  admirable.  It  was  £  very 
happy  thing  that  in  these  days,  when  suoflangry 
storms  of  controversy  were  (raging  with  regard  to 
all  kinds  of  education,  that  they  in  tJrat  institu- 
tion for  the  education  of  the  deaf  aid  dumb  had 
one  quiet/  haven  where  there  wa*r  nothing  but 
peace.  He  need  not  tell  them  •♦/hat  in  England 
;;nd  Ireland  all  forms  of  education'  were  at  present 
being  discussed  with  great  earnestness,  and  at 
times  he  was  afraid  with  a  great  deal  of  acrimony. 
Primary  education,  secondary  education,  technical 
education,  and  university  education  were  all 
being  treated  in  a  way  W  which  they  had 
never  been  before,  and1  there  was  this 
much  of  good  in  it  thadb  it  proved  tho 
people  were  now  in  earnest  jwitih  regard  to  edu- 
cation. It  showed  that  they /had  come  to  see  that 
unless  they  rose  to  their  duty  in  regard  to  it,  our 
empire  could  not  possibly  keep  its  place  amongst 
the  nations,  nor  could  it  advance  as  they  would 
like  it  Ito  do.  There  they  had  one  particular  form 
of  education,  about  which  he  thought  there  could 
'be  no  controversy.  The  bases  on  which  that  in- 
stitution was  founded  more  than  seventy  years 
ago  had  proved  a  good  basis.  The  members  of 
the  two  leading  Protestant  Churches  in  the  North 
of  Ireland  had  combined  there  to  work  together, 
and  they  had  done  so  with  great  amity  and  with 
great  success,  and  as  one  of  the  governors,  he 
might  say,  and  'he  was  sure  all  the  governors 
would  coincide  with  this  expression  of  opinion, 
that  they  were  delighted  that  the  affairs  of  the 
institution  were  in  such  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  that,  though  more  than  seventy  years  of  age, 
it  was  continuing  to  bring  forth  fruit  in  its  old 
age.  They  were  now  to  have  the  examination, 
and  it  would  be  conducted  mainly  by  the  excellent 
principal,  Mr.  Beattie,  a  man  who  had  the  con-  j 
fidence  of  the  governors,  and  one  who  had  proved  ' 
himself,  by  winning  the  Braidwood  medal,  to  be 
one  of  the  first  men  in  the  education  of  the  deaf 
and  dumb  and  the  blind  in  the  United  Kingdom. 
(Applause.) 

The  report,  which  contained  the  following,  was 
then  submitted: — During  the  year  12  pupils  left 
the  institution  and  19  new  pupils  were  admitted. 
The  number  on  the  school  roll  on  the  1st  of 
January  last  was  90,  an  increase  of  7  for  the  year. 
Of  these  pupils,  71  are  deaf  and  dumb,  and  19  are 
blind.  Several  others  could  have  been  admitted 
if  their  parents  and  guardians  had  sent  them,  and 
no  efforts  were  spared  by  the  officers  of  the 
society  to  induce  them  to  do  so.  The  Rev.  J. 
H.  Morton,  B.A.,  the  inspector  appointed  by  his 
Excellency  Earl  Cadogan,  K.G. ,  in  succession  to 
the  late  Rev.  W.  L.  Berkeley,  M.A.,  visited  the 
school  in  November  and  December.  His  report 
has  not  yet  been  received  from  the  Chief  Secre- 
tary's office.  As  usual,  the  institution  was  regu- 
larly visited  by  the  governors  monthly,  except 
during  the  holidays,  and  they  are  able  from  per- 
sonal Observation  to  testify  to  the  good  and  care- 
ful instruction  imparted,  to  the  kind  and  sympa- 
thetic treatment  of  the  children,  and  to  the 
nourishing  and  wholesome  food  provided  for  them. 
The  selection  of  Mr.  John  Beattie  as  principal 
has  been  fully  justified,  and  he  has  been  ably  sup- 
ported in  his  work  by  all  the  assistant  teachers 
and  supervisors.  The  matron  continues  to  devote 
herself  zealously  to  her  important  duties,  and  to 
study  the  welfare  and  happiness  of  the  children 
in  every  way.  The  usual  deputations  on  behalf 
of  the  society  were  made  during  the  months  of 
July  and  August,  and  evening  meetings  in  and 
aroutnd  Belfast  were  held  during  September,  Octo- 
ber, and  the  early  .part  of  November.  Altogether 
120  auxiliaries  were  visited.  The  year 
began  with  a  balance  due  to  the  treasurer 
of  £19  8s  3d,  and  closed  with  a  balance  of 
£33  10s  lOd  due  to  <him.  There  were  also  two 
accounts  for  repairs  amounting  to  £47,  which 
were  not  received  in  time  to  be  paid  before  the 
close  of  the  year.  During  the  twelve  months  in-  j 
vestments  to  the  amount  of  £3,387  7s  lid  were 
paid  off,  and  the  governors  regret  to  say  this  sum  ' 
couild  only  be  re-invested'  at  a  considerably  lower 
rate  of  interest.  The  following  bequests  during 
the  year  are  thankfully  acknowledged  : — George 
Gordon,  Edinburgh  (third  instalment) ,  £7 
10s;  Alexander  Roney,  Belfast,  £2,960;  D. 
Walker,  Creebilly,  County  Antrim,  £75  17s  2d. 
In  conclusion,  the  governors  desire  to  impress 
upon  their  friends  and  supporters  the  absolute 
necessity  for  the  work  which  the  society  is  doing. 
Special  means  have  to  be  adopted  to  instruct;  the 
deaf  and  dumb,  and  the  blind,  and  as  the  Govern- 
ment has  hitherto  declined  to  make  the  educatioa 
of  these   afflicted   classes   compulsory  in  Ireland, 


separate  schools,  wren  teacners  specially  train 
are  necessary  for  their  instruction,  and  public  a 
port  to  carry  on  *uch  schools  has  to  be  souj 
Since  the  year  1900  in  Scotland,  and  1893  in  H 
land  and  Wales,  deaf  or  blind  children  in  tl 
portions  of  the  United  Kingdom  have  beenl 
quired  to  attend  schools  which  are  partly  J 
ported  out  of  the  local  rates,  two  separate  A 
of  Parliament  having  been  passed  for  the  purpl 
but  the  governors  regret  to  say  that  their  effl 
to  get  a  similar  act  passed  for  Ireland  have  hitl 
to  been  unsuccessful  The  consequence  ig  J 
too  many  parents  refuse  to  avail  themselvesl 
the  means  provided  by  voluntary  effort.  T| 
poor  children  suffer  accordingly,  and  insteaol 
being  trained  to  be  useful  and  wage-earning  ml 
bers  of  the  community  are  allowed  to  grow  u  J 
utter  ignorance,  and  in  many  cases  lead  veryl 
and  miserable  fives,  and  ultimately  become  a  11 
then  on  the  rates.  On  the  25th  of  AtJ 
1901,  the  society  had  been  seventy  y3 
in  existence,  and  during  that  long  pea 
922  deaf  and  dulmb,  and  322  blind  children  1 
been  under  its  care.  As  a  result  of  the  educaJ 
and  training  received  in  the  institution  fulryl 
per  cent,  of  these  children  were  able,  when  tl 
left  school,  to  earn  their  own  living  wholly  oJ 
part,  and  thus  become  useful  members  of  socil 
At  the  present  time  former  pupils  are  being  1 
ployed  in  shipyards  and  mills,  as  basket-makl 
bricklayers,  bootmakers,  breshmakers,  carpentl 
polishers,  tailors,  dressmakers,  laundressesri 
chiniste,  and  domestic  servant's,  and  with  very  I 
exceptions  they  are,  so  far  as  the  governors  knl 
giving  satisfaction  to  their  employers.  Of  thel 
maining  25  per  cent,  the  greater  part  were  uuJ 
from  poor  health  and  ailments  of  varii 
kinds  to  undertake  any  work.  The  pi 
eipal's  report  was  as  follows :— Of  the  I 
pupils  who  have  been  in  attendance  durl 
the  year  78  have  been  in  the  deaf  school  andl 
in  the  blind  school,  53  of  them  boys  and  49  gil 
As  might  be  expected,  varying  degrees  of  natil 
ability  are  found  amonjtour  scholars  ^  and  jnd ol 

by  the  standard  that  experience  enables  one  I 
set  up  for  these  children,  while  there  are  in  boi 
schools  a  number  of  pupils  distinctly  above  tl 
average  in  intelligence,  there  is  a  consideraB 
number  as  decidedly  below  it ;  and,  indeed,  sol 
so  deficient  that  they  would  properly  constit« 
what  is  sometimes  termed  a  "  fag"  clal 
Progress  has  been  tested  by  examinations,  al 
foumd  steady  and  well  maintained.  The  teachB 
fully  understand  that  good  results  can  only  I 
attained  by  patient,  continuous  effort.  ManyB 
the  pupils  are  young,  and  the  subjects  of  instrB 
tion  numerous,  and  while  almost  all  of  them  M 
anxious  to  learn,  the  older  ones  especially  sM 
to  appreciate  their  opportunity,  and  are  applyB 
themselves  steadily  and  diligently  to  t'heir  I 
No  effort  has  been  spared  to  render  their  lil 
happy.  Their  material  wants  have  been  vfl 
looked  after,  they  have  had  healthy  exercise  I 
both  body  and  mind,  every  legitimate  freedB 
has  been  allowed  them,  interest  taken  in  til 
games  and  pastimes,  and  there  have  always  bl 
sympathy  and  ready  help  for  their  childish  griBJ 
ances  or  trifling  ailments.  The  method  of  instrB 
tion  followed  in  the  deaf  school  is  that  knownBJ 
the  combined  method ;  and  very  satisfactory  I 
suite  have  been  achieved  in  articulation  and  I 
reading  with  about  30  of  the  pupils.  A  carefttj 
graded  scheme  of  lessons  is  in  use  in  each  of  I 
schools.  Nine  of  the  pupils  have  been  day  sM 
lars,  and  their  progress  has  not  been  so  marB 
as  that  of  the  resident  pupils.  Physical  drill  I 
been  regularly  carried  out  with  much  succ<B 
New-  varieties  of  manual  occupations  hav  II 
entered  upon,  and  evidence  of  the  utility  of  ihflj 
preparatory  industrial  exercises  is  forthi/omBJ 
from  employers  and  foremen  under  whom  &<m 
of  our  pupils  have  been  apprenticed.  I 

Mr.   J.    Beattie  (principal)  said  he  was  hafl 
to  be  able  to  state  that  the  school  year  en. til 
that  day,   though   not   marked    by   any    ctnklj 
event,  had  been  a  distinctly  successful  one^tt  2 
work  done  had  been  of  a  quiet,  steady,  practB 
kind.     New  pupils  had  been  enabled  to  take  I 
first  steps  in  their  course  of  education,  and  ollj 
ones  had  received  some  further  equipment  for  I 
battle  of  life  when  school  days  would  be  eucBJ 
Every  pupil,  the  least  a<»  well  as  the  most  iut«J 
gent,  had  received  cartful  teaching,   and,  hoi 
lievcd,    had   made  progress    proportioned  to  I 
natural  capacity   and  the  other  eircumstaiieosB 
his  case.     Happiness,   cheerfulness,  good  feeliT 
obedience.  ;;:id  industry  had  marked  the  conal 
of  the  children  during  the  year,  and  though  i| 
were  that  day  glad  enough  to  disperse  for  hi 
days,    he    believed    all    who   had   advanced   sJ 
eiently  fat  in  their  education  to  form  a  rea.* 
able  opinion  thought  of  the  institution  very  ml 
as   a  home,    and   regarded   it.   with  sincere  afl 
tion,  as  the  place  where  light  first  entered  til 


darkened  minds.     At  any  rate,  the  constant  aim 
of  the  management  had  been  to  treat  the  children 
iu  such  a  way  as  to  leave,  no  other  opinion  or  feel- 
ing possible.     The  qualities  which  he  had  named 
■injruishing  the    conduct  of  the  pupils,    he 
thought,  they  might  fairly  claim  as  fruits  of  their 
labour,    I  tit  "further    results     of  the  same    kind 
might  be  mentioned,  such  us  characters  that  have 
been  weak  and  shifty  growing  stronger  and  more 
reliable,  and  little  children  who  had  been  only  a 
few  months  in  the-  house,  and   had  learned  per- 
haps only  a.    score    of  words,  using     those  first 
words,   morning  and  evening,    of  their  own  ac- 
cord  in  an  effort  to  render  intelligent  worship  to  I 
their  Creator.        They     who  worked  with  these  : 
children  had  amongst  other  encouragements  these 
visible  results,  and  the  abundant  public  interest  j 
and  sympathy  which  they  knew  to  exist,  and  of 
which  they  had  good  evidence  there  that  day ; 
but  we    had    discouragements     and     regrettable 
things  as  -well.     For  instance,  it  was  a  matter  of 
regret  that  they  could  only  retain  pupils  such  a 
short  time  at  school,  and  it  was  equally  so  that 
numbers    of    deaf  children    were     never  sent  to 
school  at  all,  and  again  that  they  had  no  act  of 
Parliament   providing   for   and    controlling     the 
education   of   the  deaf  and  the  blind.     The  few 
years  that  they  could  keep  their  pupils  at  school 
were  not  at  all  sufficient  to  give  them  a  sound 
primary    education.     Perhaps   he   could   not    put 
before  them  in  any  more  striking  way  the  rapid 
succession     in     which     these     children     passed 
through  our  hands  than  by  stating  that  since  that 
day  last  year  no  fewer  than  twenty  had  left  them 
in  order  to  enter  upon  various  industrial  occupa- 
tions or  to  reside  at   home  with  their  parents ; 
and  these,  it  must  be  remembered,  out  of  a  school 
of  only  about  one  hundred  pupils  at  most.     He 
might  mention  also  that  the  entire  education  of 
the   senior  deaf    class  who   wrould    be    examined 
before  them  that  day,  and  some  of  whom  would 
take  their  final   leave  of  the  institution  to-day, 
had  all  had  to  be  crowded  into  the  short  average 
space  of  53  school  months.     These  few  years  and 
months   compared   very   unfavourably    with    the 
nine   years'    schooling   which  an   act   of    Parlia- 
ment   provided   for  the   deaf   child   in  England, 
and  certainly  even  a  period  of  nine  years  was  not 
too  long  for  the  education  of  a  deaf  child.       His 
deprivation  was  too  great,  and  the  depth  of    his 
ignorance  too  profound  to  be  easily  imagined   or 
described.     He  was  absolutely  without  a  basis  of 
verbal  language,  and  had,  indeed,  to  discover  that 
such  a,  thing  existed.       He  had  never     received 
even  the  smallest  grain  from  that   vast  store  of 
commonplace  knowledge  from  which  the  hearing 
child's  mind  had  been  so  abundantly     nourished 
before   his   education,   popularly  speaking,    began 
at  all.       The  letters  of  the  alphabet  to  t lie  deaf 
child  were  forms  without  significance,   and     the 
words  which  they  constituted  only  groups  of  such 
forms,  and   suggested  no  familiar  sounds  to  him 
as  they  did  to  the  hearing  child.       Associating 
these  groups  of  letters,  or  if  orally  taught  certain 
inaudible   sensations,   if  the  expression  might  be 
allowed,  with  real  actions  and   veritable  Objects, 
was  the  way  he   began  his  education.     The  task 
of  learning  alphabetic  language,   and  acquiring  a 
certain  useful  amount  of  that  commonplace  know- 
ledge mentioned  before,  was  an  enormous  one  to 
a  mind  feeble  from  lack  of  early  exercise  and  in- 
centive to  mental  growth.     That  alone,   without 
the  intrusion  of  anything     ntor*,     formal,  should 
have  alL  and  more  than  all,   the  years  deaf  chil- 
dren now  enjoyed  at  school.     The  want  of  a  longer 
school  period  was  keenly  felt  in  that  institution, 
but  probably  they  should  never  be  any  better  off 
in  that  respect  until  they  had  an  act  of  Parliament 
providing  State  aid  and  compulsory  education,  in 
that  school  they  employed  the  combined  method 
of  instruction,  and  had  reason  to  be  satisfied  with 
the  results.     Pupils  "had  come  there  who  had  been 
tried  elsewhere  on  one  particular  method,  and  had 
failed,  bat  who,  under  a  different  system  in    this 
establishment  were  showing  considerable  capacity 
for  instruction.     The  conflict  of  methods  was  not 
now  being  waged  so  keenly  as  heretofore.       The 
best  teachers  everywhere  were  beginning  to  realise 
that  the  mere  ability  to  articulate  words  and  read 
the  lips,  or  to  make  "signs"  and  understand  them, 
was  by  no  means  synonymous  with,  though  it  in- 
volved, a  measure  of  education,  and  afforded     a 
ready  means  of  acquiring  more.     Real   education 
in  the  case  of  the  deaf  was  something  much  more 
radical,   and  struck  much  more  deeply  into     his 
natural  faculties.       They  were     looking     forward 
with  much  interest  to  the  published  results  of  the 
recent  census.     From  a  paper  read  by  the  Regis- 
trar-General  at  an   important     conference     lately 
held  in  London,  the  interesting  fact  appeared  that 
the  blind  sustained  a  higher  proportion  to_  the  en- 
tire population  in  Ireland  than  in  any  other  part 
of  the  British  Isles.     Probably  some  "similar    re- 
sult would  be  found  in  regard  to  the  deaf     and 
dumb.     If  such,  then,  was  the  case  it  was  a  strong 


argument  why  the  state  snouid  take  up  tne  edu- 
cation of  these  classes  in  this  country  without  fur- 
ther delay.  But  having  spoken  of  the  duly  of  the 
Stat^,  and  suggested  the  possibility  of  our  hav- 
ing in  the.  future  an  act  of  Parliament  similar  to 
the  acts  for  England  and  'Scotland,  he  would  like 
to  guard  everyone  there  that  day  from  falling  into 
the  mis'take  of  supposing  that  in  that  event  there 
would  be  no  place  left  for  the  continuance  of  pub- 
lic aid,  which  had  done  so  much  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind  in  the  past.  Such  was  net  the  sweeping 
nature  of  the  enactments  in  Great  Britain,  and  it 
was  not  likely  to  be  the  case  there.  Were,  it  so 
it  might  not  be  altogether  good  for  the  deaf  and 
the  blind,  or  in  a  reflex  way  for  the  public.  It 
was  good  for  the  pupils  and  teachers  in  that  in- 
stitution to  see  so  many  interested  friends  pre- 
sent, and  they  hoped  when  the  friends  left  that 
meeting  they  wouid  have  no  cause  to  regret  hav- 
ing spent  an  hour  or  two  among  their  deaf  and 
dumb  and  our  blind  pupils.     (Applause.) 

After  a  song,  which  Was  sweetly  rendered  by 
Miiss  Lottie  Millar,  the  examinations  were  pro- 
ceeded with,  and  the  answers  were  most  satisfac- 
tory. 

A  Coronation  ode,  the  words  of  which  are  by 
Mr.  Dickie,  teacher  of  the  band,  and  the  music  by 
Mr.  Potter,  organist  of  the  Windsor  Presbyterian 
Church,  wa3  ■subsequently  rendered  by  the  choir, 
and  much  enjoyed  by  those  present.  The  words 
are  appropriate,  and  the  music,  which  is  of  a 
sparkling  and  'lively  description,  reflects  much 
credit  upon  Mr.  Potter. 

The  prizes  were  then  distributed. 

A  vote  of  'thanks  to  the  chairman,  on  the  motion 
of  Mr.  A.  D.  Lemon,  concluded  the  proceedings. 

Gymnastic  exercises  were  then  performed  by 
the  children,  after  which  the  visitors  were  enter- 
tained to  tea-. 


\si 


. 
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JULES    VERNE,    WHO 


HAS    BECOME 
BLIND. 


ALMOST   COMPLETELY 


Jules  Verne,  who  has  become  almost  totally  blind  at  his  home  In  Amiens 
France,  has  been  a  sufferer  from  deficient  eyes  for  a  long  time      The  great 
romancer  of  science  is  now  in  his  seventy-third  year,  but  has  not  ceased  his 
literary  work,  even  after  hi*  sight  failed.     Today  he  dictates  his  visions  to 
his  wife. 


Front, 


GREAT  POWER 
OE  LEAMING 


Has  Been  Manifested  by  the 

President  of  Blin4-Peo- 

ple's  Association 


J.  P.  HAMILTON'S  CAREER 


tt  is  the  Story  of  Remarkable 

Achievement  Through 

Determination 


The  coming  session  of  the  Michigan  :ss 
Blind  People's  Welfare  association 
will  be  presided  over  by  one  of  the 
most  remarkable  blind  men  of  the 
country,  James  Perrin  Hamilton  of 
Battle  Creek,  known  as  the  University 
of  Michigan's  blind  graduate. 

Mr.  Hamilton's  eyesight  was  de- 
stroyed when  he  was  a  child,  but  the 
brave  boy  determined  to  have  an 
education,  and  he  has  accomplished 
his  ambition  is  a  manner  which  eclip- 
ses the  efforts  of  many  a  young  man 
endowed  with  perfect  sight. 

The  young  man  was  born  October  19, 
1872,  his  father  being  the  Rev.  James 
Hamilton,  who  has  gained  notoriety 
for  the  "Gretna  Green"  industry  at  St. 
Joseph.  In  early  boyhood  he  destroyed 
his  vision  by  falling  on  a  pair  of 
shears. 

At  10  years  of  age  Hamilton  en- 
tered the  Michigan  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Lansing,  and  graduated  in  the 
literary  course  with  high  scholarship. 
His  great  desire  of  "seeing"  Europe 
was  then  made  possible  by  his  knowl- 
edge of  the  piano,  as  he  earned  his 
money  for  a  long  trip  abroad  by  tun- 
ing pianos.  In  Germany  and  France 
he  studied  the  languages  of  the  peo- 
ple until  he  could  talk  them  fluently. 
The  people  were  all  kind  to  him,  and 
he  gained  a  store  of  information  such 
as  few  tourists  obtain. 

After  his  return  he  entered  Albion 
college,  and  then,  finishing  his  course, 
he  entered  the  University  of  Michigan, 
where  he  astounded  everybody  with 
liis  power  of  learning. 

In  1805  he  married  a  bright,  intel- 
lectual young  woman,  and  the  happy 
couple  went  to  Italy  and  Greece  for 
st  inly.     His  reception  there  was  truly 
remarkable,      especially     in      Greece, 
where  the  blind  are  expected  to  beg 
for   a     living.      Nothing     more     than 
this  was   Imagined  of  Mr.  Hamilton, 
but  ho  was  a  worker  and  needed  no 
donations.      He   became  the     subject 
of     articles  In  the     leading     Grecian 
papers,  and  soon  attracted  the  atten- 
tion of  the  nobility. 


After  being  the  lion  of  the  hour  at 
dinner  parties  among  the  most  noble 
families  of  Greece,  he  received  an  in- 
vitation from  the  queen  to  appear  be- 
fore her,  and  he  was  received  with 
great  honors. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  lectures  fre- 
quently on  "What  a  Blind  Man  Saw 
in  Europe,"  but  when  the  new  school 
for  the  blind  is  completed  in  Greece 
he  expects  to  take  charge,  at  the  re- 
quest of  the  queen. 

A  surprising  feature  of  his  life  is 
the  fact  that  he  holds  seven  medals 
for  catch-as-catch-can  wrestling,  and 
that  he  won  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship medals  and  honors  a  few 
years  ago  at  Ypsilanti.  He  is  a 
pianist  of  ability  and  a  supurb  conver- 
sationalist. 

It  appears  that  no  date  has  yet  been 
settled  upon  for  the  meeting  of  the 
blind  people  in  this  city,  which  was 
postponed  because  of  small-pox  at  the 
School  for  the  Blind. 

DIBMTCM. 
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HOPE  FOR  BLIND 

fe  the. State  School  at  Nash- 
ville 

£atu  83  Gill,  formerly  of     Madison 
OT^fy    who    is    now   connect   with 
jfee  ftttUessee  School  for  the  Blind  at 
jfa^Ue-.  is  in  the  city  for  the  pur- 
ivs*  on  locating   blind   children   who 
,»H«l  tta    benefitted   by  the  excellent 
«tt*fat»ges  offered  at  that  institution. 
Mta  GUI.  is  a  blind  man  himself,  aad 
«ufr  *  few  years  ago  he  was  living  at 
tome  without  a  knowledge  of  the  capa- 
cities of  the  blind  for  useful  work  when 
dfereloped  by  instruction  at  the  hands 
<*  trained  teachers  and  specialists.    He 
TO  in  exactly  the  same  situation  m 
•»Meh  many  blind  boys  of  today  find 
ttemselves,  almost  helpless  and  a  bur- 
*»«m.hi*  family,  but  he  learned  o> 
fee  great  advantages  of  the  state  in- 
atitation  at  Nashville  and  secured  ad- , 
mission  there.     After  two  years'  stud/ ! 
fee  »cauired  sufficient  knowledge  to  be- 
«*«*  independent  in  the  world,  and  * 
*,*  a  valued  member  of  the  faculty 
af  tlie  school,  having  charge  of  the  iu- 
tfostrial  department. 

tola  well  known  to  most  people,  the 
•fenaessee  School  for  the  Blind  is  a 
lw  institution,  a  part  of  the  public 
«*»!•  system,  and  therefore  offers  to 
,««*»'  blind  child  in  the  state  of  Ten 
aessee   an  opportunity   to  procure   an 
jttaation   as   good   and   in   every   re*- 
^ect  as  complete  as  that  received  by 
Hwar  more*  fortunate  brothers  and  sis- 
Onsj,    ifo  the  regular  literary   course 
it  added  a  most  excellent  training  In 
.rfft    vocal    and    instrumental    music. 
Us  splendid  choir  and  band  have  gain- 


<d  no  small  recognition  from  the  public 
its.  friends-  and  patrons.  Girls  are 
it  to  sew  by  hand,  to  manage  a 
sewing  machine,  to  cut  and  fit  dresses 
io  bead  kork,  knitting,  crocheting  an.1 
ftuunmock  making.  The  boys  learn 
3ijni<r  toning,  mattress  making,  broom 
making  and  chair  caning. 

All  persons  residing  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee-'  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
tt  jsears*;  and  whose  sight  is  not  sufi> 
ItariS  'f?  attend  the  ordinary  schools, 
arc  eligible  for  admission  as  pupils  of 
toe  school,  provided  they  are  not  in 
eajKtcitated  by  physical,  mental  or 
aacwat  infirmity  for  useful  instruction. 

Taition,  books,  board,  washing  and 
■actfical  attendance  are  absolutely  free 
Barents,  er  guardians  incurring  only 
toe  expense  of  transportation  to  and 
Zrtnu  the  school  and  furnishing  suita- 
ble clothing. 

PHe  curriculum  consists  of  twelve 
tirades  and  includes  Latin,  music  and 
elocution.. 

There  were  eight  graduates  of  the 
institution  this  year,  the  term  closing 
Wednesday,  June  4.  These  graduates 
are  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of  them- 
selves, and  two  of  them  took  medals  in 
ihe  depaitment  of  instrumental  music. 

Numbers  of  the  graduates  are  in 
different  yarts  of  the  state  earning 
their  own  living.  Three  men  who  are 
isre4l  known  fo  Mr.  Gill  are  running 
Aroom  factories. 

•*r.  Gill  requests  all  physicians, 
jcflo-xf  teachers  or  oculists  who  know 
«f  amy  blind  children  to  communicate 
wito  him  and  confer  a  favor  by  report- 
ing, sweh  cases  as  many  be  benefitted 
£j.  admission  to  the  school.  His  mis- 
.oiw  ttO  this  city  is  for  this  purpose 
»nf#  and  he  is  much  interested  in  all 
ifoui  children  on  account  of  Ms  owa 
^Rkfcioo  and  a  personal  talk  with  pa- 
rents- of  such  will  be  welcomed. 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  blis<i 
ft  the  state  institution,  one  each  for 
white  and  colored,  on  separate  grounds 
tnd  Mr.  Gill  states  that  there  is  room 
■or  twenty-five  more  white  and  ten 
more  negro  children  for  next  year. 

Mr.  Gill  will  be  at  the  Hopper  House, 
383V&  Highland  avenue,  about  ten 
■  Beys  where  he  will  be  glad  to  give  in- 
formation to  interested  parties.  If  he 
should  not  be  in  when  you  call  Mrs. 
Happer  will  take  name  and  address 
»f  those  interested,  and  upon  his  re- 
Jorn  Mr.  Gill  will  call  on  you.  In  case 
you  fail  to  see  Mr.  Gill,  write  Prof.  J. 
V.  Armstrong,  School  for  Blind,  Nash- 
ville, Tenn.  Mr.  Gill  has  already  se: 
rored-  five  pupils  from  Shelby  county: 
«me  from  Madison,  and  one  from  Fay- 
*♦&«•  counties. 
rrvm. 


INCREASED  BUND  PUHl£ 

Miss  Anna  M.  Millard  Believes  An- 
other Teacher  Must  Be  Engaged 

for  Bombay  School. 
News  from  Bombay  came  to  Miss  Anna 
if    Millard    this    week    that    the    number 
5"  homeless   little   blind    children    in 
schoo?  in    that    city    bad    boon    incn 
hv  a  score  of  now  arrivals,  all  horn; 

i,  d    and    forlorn,     sent    from    different 
Arts   of   India.     The   number   now    m    Ihe 


school  is  forty,  and  the  assistant  super- 
intendent, in  charge  during  Miss  Millard's 
ace    in    this    country,    lias    been    com- 
1  to  rent  an  adjoining  house  to  shel- 
ter them. 

While  delighted  to  hear  that  this  num- 
ber of  the  pitiful  unfortunates  had  been 
terrible  native  life,  Miss 
id    said    that    the    increase    was    to- 
tally unexpected  and  a  great  tax  upon  the 
resources  of  the  school. 

The  additional  rent  will  be  quite  an 
item,  and  in  addition  another  teacher 
will  have  to  be  employed  it'  the  little  ones 
arc  to  he  prope     i  cared  for  and  educated. 

••1  was  both  surprised  and  pleased," 
said  Miss  Millard  last  night,  "to  hear 
of  the  rapid  growth  of  tne  school,  al- 
though it  Will  mean  increased  expenses 
at  a  time  when  1  am  hardly  able  to  take 
jcarc  of  them.-  I  shall  manage,  however, 
for.  having  got  the  little  children,  you 
may  be  sure  we  will  not  let  go  of  them 
[n  a  hurry." 

Miss   Millard   has   not   as   yet    begun    a 

systematic    effort   to   raise    funds    for   the 

poI,    although    she    has    already   deliv- 

f  several  lectures  on  the  work  of  the 
nl.  She  spoke  at  the  North  Side  Con- 
;ational  church  yesterday  morning, 
tomorrow  afternoon  at  o:30  o'clock 
i  relate  the  story  of  her  work  in  tar- 
off  India  to  an  audience  at  the  Protestant 
Home  for  the  Aged. 


JffA.KES  THE  BLIND  "SEE." 
/A  certain  pare  metal,  to  which  the 
name  of  radium  has  been  given,  figured 
in   an   interesting  paper   recently   read 


before   the   Academy 
Paris  by  M.  Javoil. 


of   Medicine     in 
Its  properties  re 


At  the  outset  the  Muyor  spoke  sympathetically  of 
the  condition  of  man  v  of  those  present  at  the  meeting. 
He  did  not.  think  the  blind  had  had  the  attention  in 
the  past  which  th«y  deserved.  It  was  ea»y  to  say 
thev  wore  sorry,  but  that",  wag  not  suffioient.  Not 
only  those  who  enjoyed  i.hoir  sight,  but  those  who 
legislated  for  the  country  and  those  who  took  an 
aotive  part  in  the  philanthropic  movements  mieht  do 
more  than  had  been  done  in  the  past  to  render  the  lot 
of  the  blind  more  enjoyable  and  more  human.  The 
Mayor  also  roferred  to  the  provision  of  special  books 
in  the  Library  for  the  blind,  and  spoke  of  the  hearty 
wny  in  which  t'ie  question  had  been  taken  np  by  the 
Town  Council  .'applause). 

Councillor  Tootill  moved   the  following  resolution  : 
"That  this  meeting  of  townspeople   of   Bolton  fully 
recognise*   the     pressing    necessity    for    substantial 
legislation  in  matters  relating  to  the    dependent,  blind 
r>f    the    United   Kingdom;  and    consequently    urges 
upon    Hia    Majesty's    Government    and    upon     local 
members   of  Parliament    the  advisability  of    at  onne 
taking      into      consideration     some      comprehensive 
meusure  embodying  the   prinoiple  of  direct  state  aid, 
.e.,    the   creation  of   a   state   department    under  the 
sontrol  of  a  responsible  Cabinet   Minister  which  shall 
lave    power   (1)  to    erect    and  control    national  and 
nunicipal  workshops  where  the   capable  blind  can  be 
rnarant.eed  a    living  wage  ;  (2)    to  ereot   and    main 
ain  technical  schools  where    tbe  cabable  blind  can  be 
aught  to  become  industrially  self-supporting  ;   (31  to 
provide  for  the    maintenance   of    the   aged,  infirm,  or 
ncapable  blind,  by  pensions  adequate  to  keep  them  in 
i  proper    and  bumnne  manner;    and    that  a  copv  of 
his  resolution    be    forwarded   to  the  Prim«  Minister, 
Chancellor  of  the  fixnhequer.  Home  Secretary,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Local    Government    Roard.  and  to  Mr.  H, 
Shepherd-Cross,  M.P.,  and  Mr  Geo.  Harwood,  M.P." 
He  said    that   the  resolution    was  a  serious   one  and 
-meant    work.      It,    was   the    imperative    duty  of  the 
Government  to  provide  for  snob  an  important  class  of 
the  community  as  the  blind.     He   congratulated  tlmm 
on  the  fact  that  tha  Rolton  branch  of  the  League  of  the 
Blind  had  become  affiliated   with  the    Trades  Counoil. 

Mr.  B.  Parse,  the  blind  president!  »of  the  Leagua,  in 
an  interesting  address,  said  that  there  were  over 
36,700  blind  persons  in  the  United  Kingdom.     Adults 


numbered  20,000.  and  of  these  5000  were  in  Union 
Workhouses,  5000  were  dependent,  on  outdoor  relief, 
call  to  mind  the  fact  that  the  relations  7500  wer„  seekitl£r  a  15v.jnR.  on  the  streets,  whilst  there 
of  certain  metals  and  other  objects  of;  waa  workin(?  accommodation  in  institutions  for  2500. 
light  production  are  matters  still  de-i  Rut  in  Vie  caae  of  theae  jn8titntions  the  resources 
manding  much  investigation.  For  it  were  not  BUffi(,i,„,t  for  their  necessities,  hence  they 
appears  that  radium  possesses  the  nreo<1  t!in  rQ4eon  for  state  aid.  In  Bolton  there  were 
power  of  giving  forth  light  waves  of  d  142  blind  persons,  and  the  local  workshops,  against 
kind  allied  to  those  we  are  familial  w|lich  )b61.n  wa8  no  COmplaint,  only  lack  of  financial 
with  in  the  case  of  Roentgen's  discovJ  snpPort,  bad  only  working  accommodation  for  22  or  23, 
ery,  X-rays,  in  fact.      Most  interesting     Tne  PeB0i,,tion  was  adopted. 

is   the   observation   of  another    investi-     Mr.  Horridge  moved  "  That  this  meeting  of  citizens 

gator,  M-  Giessel,  who  showed  that  cer- 0f  Bolton,  while  believing  that  legislation  is  desirable, 

tain  compounds  of  radium  give  rise  t<iand  even  noo-ssary,  for  the  ultimate  emancipation  of 

light    rays    which    can     reach    the     e><  England's  blind  from  < he  evils  under   which  they  at 

through    a    metal    screen.       Also,    it    is  present   exist,  is  at   the   Bame   time    convinoed   that 

stated   that  similar  sensations   are   ex  something  more  e«n  and  onght  to  be  done  in  the  moan- 

peiionced    when   a   glass    tube   contairii  time  for  Bolton's  blind  by  h>oa!  voluntary  effort.      It 

Ing  chloride  of  radium   is   merely   helc therefore    urges    the     Bolton    public    to    oordially 

against  the  temple.      It  seems  as  if  th<jencourage  and  support  the   Bolton  Blind  Self    Help 

rays,   penetrating  the  skull,  lighted   uj  Association    Branch  of  tha   National  League  of  the- 

the  eye's  retina.       From  these  f acts' t<  Mlind  in  its  endeavour.       First,  to  stimulate  the  looal 

experiments  on  the   blind  was  an  easj  blind  to  more  united  as   well  as   to  more  individual 

stage.       It   is   found   that   if   the    retins effort  to  help  themselves;     second,  to   open   up  new, 

(that  is,  the  eye's  nervous  network)   ii  and  if  possible  extend  present,  industries  for  the  blind  ; 

in   a   healthy  condition,    a  light   sensa  third,  to  forward  as  far  as  possible  any  movement  for 

tion   is   experienced.       It  would  be   toirne    eduoaiional    advancement    of    the  adult,   blind; 

much    at    present   even    to    predict    th fourth,  to  enlist  the  sympathy  of  the  public  in   any 

possibility    of    practical    results    accru  scheme  for  the  relief  of  the  sick  and  distressed  blind  ; 

ing    from    such    experiments,    but    thaj  fifth,  and  generally  to  raise  the  material  and   moral 

science  may  one  day  be  able  "to  pou  standing  of  this  section  of  the  community  in  the  town." 

light   on    tha   eyeballs   of  the   blind"   iAs    treasurer    for   the    Bolton    branch,    a    position 

by  no  means  an  unlikely  result  of  futhe   was  proud  to  hold,  he  bad  received  subscriptions 

ther  knowledge  regarding  electrical  anjfrom  people  of  all  creeds  and  all  shades  of  politics. 


other  waves. — London  Chronicle. 


TJJ 


BOLTON    CHRONICLE, 


Referring  to  the  library  for  the  blind,  he  said  his  pre- 
decessor, Alderman  Finney  had  the  matter  under  con- 
sideration before  his  death  with  a  view  of  supplying 
one  out  of  bis  private  purse.  When  the  Library 
Committee  look  up  the  question  they  received  valuable 
assistance  from  the  National  League,  and  be  trusted 
that  now  the  library  was  established  it  would  bo  made 
*JR         tOfl'/l  ample  use  of.     The  League  was  not  antagonistic  in  any 

*■"•        ■*■  T>r  1  M  II  wav  *°  ''''*  Workshops  for  tbe  Blind  (applause). 

FOli    TUUi     ISLlliNW      Mr.  T.  Hornby  seoondod  the  resolution.     He  asked 

that  their  oap&bili  ies  should  have   the  chance  of  the 
greatest  possible  development, 
th     Mi*-s  ite-ldish  suprJorted,  pointing  out  that  the  blind 
■  themselves  must  initiate  the  movement  for  their  own 


JUNE 
STATE   AID 

DEMONSTRATION  IN  BOLTON. 

with    tbe    Bolton   branch    of 


In  connection    ™i«-    —    

National  League  for  the  Blind  an  attempt  was  w      good  before  asking  for  the  help  of  the  public. 


ternoon  and  evening  to  enlist  the  pt*<     The  resolution  was  adopted,"  and  at,  "the  close  of  the 
Bolton  pablio  on  behalf  of  thosmeeling  a  vote  of  thanks  was  aooorded  the  Mayor  for 
The  proceedings  coirproaidiug. 

mencedwithan  open    air   ^^^"^VpIrM0"* 
Fqnare    which  was   addressed   by  Mr.    B.  V 
Manchester,   the   president   of    the  Nation^ 
and  afterwards 


tioal  sympathy  of  tbe 

in  their  midst  bereft  of  eight 


Purse, 
League. 


r.chester,  the   presiaenc  oi    u«»  «»»•        -50  bH  d 

afterwards    tea  was   partaken    of    by  ^0  Dlu 

plein  the  Spinners'  Hall.     During  th P«*»£ £ 

"La  the  tickets  issued  by  the  Co-operat  ve  fcooiety 


f   goods 


poop., 

the  tea  tbe  tickets  issued  by 
entitling  the  blind   recipients  to  5a  worth i. 
from   the  Stores  in  honour  of  the  Coronation 
distnbuted.      A    public    »"teS"e5>P,        H, 
over  by  the  Mayor  (Alderman   J    Miles    J.PJ.       ■ *• 
was  accompanied  on  the  platform  by  Coone .Uc   s  *. 
Horridge  and    R.     Tootill.     Messrs    M    *■  mMey,    V 
Hilton.  J  Hilton,  T    Hornby   B  Purse,  and  h ,    rrvoe 
(hon.  secretary    for   the    Bolton  branch),   with  Miss 
Letters  of  apology  for  non-attendance  wer 
.*._    /-. M  »    Rarlow.    Mr    J    r 


(hon.  secretary 

lisb.— Letters  or  apoiogj  .-«  »■ 
reeeived   from    Mrs    Greg.    Miss    Barlow, 


Reddish.' 


us  "  extra 


Thomasson,  Mr   George    Harwood  ("ho  "'j 
busy"  in  the  Hou*e  of  Commons),  Dr.  Mallett, 
Taylor,  snd  Mr  J  P  Tavlor. 


\v\ 
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CENTURY  RUN  MADE 
BY  BUND  GIRL. 
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M!$S  HELEN  F»  MASOW. 

(.Photo  Belle-Ou< 

She  Rode    Irl&r    Wheel     to 
San   Jose   in  Smart 

Time. 


BERKELEY,     Juno     28.— Although     Shi 
ha-    ''    ■'■    totallj    h***^    in.  i       lie    »,is    4 

(T,     an 

of    the    Stati     Deaf,     &um!b    and 
&    itlj    rode  a   W 
and  back  In  the  same  < 

■  ■  i  ompani  d    on    I  hi 
by    her   small    bj  B'n  d, 

■  ■i  frorn 

led  to 

Thd 
Joun  nrlthoui   accld 

.'.as     in:,. 


Miss  Masow  is  one  of  the  brightest  stu- 
dents Of  Hi-  Institute'.  Although  she  is 
but  15  years  of  age,  she  is  an  accom- 
plished musi.-ian,  having  marked  ability 
both    on    Hi"    orgy  I    in    singing.      She 

sews  well  and  often  makes  her  own  dress- 
es;    She   is   an    adept    at   cards,   and    pj 
unusually  well. 

Mi  s  m.i  .m  is  the  daughter  of  Frank 
ll.  Masow  of  this  city.  Her  father  is  a 
well    known    contractor    and    builder.      She 

in  old«r  sister,   Wanda.       ..; 
$(  v  brother,   Fred.    Th  in-  Is  on  I  lol- 

lege  avenui    and  &l  uaaM  si  i 


BLIND  HEAR  "CARMEN" 

attend  the  Duquesne  Garden  at  the 

Invitation  of  Manager 

Conant. 


Seventy-five  inmates  of  the  Western 
Pennsylvania  Institution  for  the  Blind, 
ipon  the  invitation  of  Manager  J.  W. 
Sonant  of  the  Duquesne  Garden,  attend- 
ed the  afternoon  performance  of  "Car- 
nen"  yesterday  at  the  Garden.  The  in- 
flates were  in  charge  of  Mrs.  W.  S. 
facoos,  wife  of  the  Superintendent  of  the 
nstiiution.  The  main  branch  of  study 
n  the  institution  being  music,  the  per- 
formance of  "Carmen,"  in  which  there 
s  but  little  dialogue,  was  naturally  en- 
ioved  bv  the  students. 

Superintendent  Jacobs  of  the  institu- 
tion sent  a  letter  of  thanks  to  Manager 
Conant  on  the  part  of  the  inmates  of  the 
institution,  ns  well  as  on  the  part  of  the 
management. 


THE  TRIBUNE, 

New  York,  N.  Y. 


Date -2a.June-1902- 


A    BLIND    CABINET    OFFICER. 

From    The    London     Chronicle.  •  Irvine  i 

FTh™  new   government  just  form^ed^^^he^VTt 
in  Melbourne  is.  noteworthy  as  c^am^Bprofess 
blind  minister  since  ^  ^eath  or  o  charge  of 

Fawcett.  whom   Mr    Gladstone  p^         MeKenzle    has 
the    postofflce.      Like    Fawcett     »  k   ble  roan- 

triumphed  over  his  affliction  in  a  ren  re  , 

ner.    From  his  kee^essm  debate  ana  that  nej 

formation,  a -stranger  would  never  s  »  mem0ry 
Was  deprived  of  t^e  power  of  reaain|tlgtlcg  b  he 
is    so    good    that   he    can    rou    oi^  acknowledge 

ideals  than  that  of  any  other  anusn  m 

a-rtalfpro^rs^^^  ™«**  ™ 

Imnesty   from   his   constituents. 


BUND  SING 

"PINAFORE" 


Remarkable    Achievement      at      Romney 

School  for  the  Blind-Opera 

Presented. 


Parkersburg,  W.  Va.,  June  28.-(fepe 
clal.)— At  Romney  this  week  the  opera 
••Pinafore"    was    presented    as    part    of 
the     commencement    exercises    of     the 
state  school  for  the  blind,  all  the »  part- 
In  the  opera  being  taken  by  Wind  pu 
pils  of  the  institution  or  their  Jeacheis. 
While  part  of   the   audience  could   aee. 
the    larger   pa        of    it    was    also   bund, 
so    that    with     he    exception    of    a    fevv 
spectators    the    entire    cast    and     aud 
Pnce    was    blind.      The    principal    parts 
Xe    Uken     by    the   advanced     pug- 
while  the   chorus   parts,   the  Jolly  tars 
the    sisters    and    the    cousins    and    the 
aunt  T  we-  taken  by   the  younger   pu- 
K2     Special  attention  was  paid  to  the 
pils.     special  pre3entation  as 

^hoS'woS  £e\ofe  credit  to  any 
amateur  company  which  could  see. 


MANCHESTER    GUARDIAN, 
TUESDAY,    JOTT    I, 1902. 

ra*>  MANCHESTER  ^ALFORD  BLIND  AID 
To  the  Editor  of  the  Manchester  Guardian. 

tc^~TjezZs  i:  ifch  thi: society  *  «*■«*  *■ 

becomes  rn^ZZent*  T  h"^  1"  *  CXiStenC6 

i™  f :„*PP      ?"      Each  new  b^nch  has  been 

»«   mmwimjr,  -J3&.  •uu^aepijnitwif.h   success    nas 

leveloped  quickly.       It  i8  most  desirable  to  prevci-  fc 

the  stunting  of  any  part  of  the  work,  and  to  carry  out 

the  whole  scheme  with  care  and  wisdom   and  yet  *if  h 

generous  freedom  and  with  as  little  delay  as  possible 

Already  the  effect  of  the  Blind  Aid  Society's  labours 

enn  be  seen  at  any  gathering  of  the  blind.      The  for- 
saken and   forlorn  appearance     of     many     of     thesse 

people,  who  for  years  have  quietly  endured  their  sor- 
rowful lot,  is  changing  decidedly  for  the  better    Many 
of  them  have  been  helped  up  a  step    either  by  being 
given  employment  of  some  kind  or  by  being  started 
m  a  little  business   or  shown  in  some  other  way  how  to 
help  themselves.    Every  opportunity  of  giving  employ- 
ment  to  a  blind  person  is  eagerly    grasped     by    the 
Society,  and  the  blind  are  encouraged  to  set  to  work 
and  to  persevere.      If  one  thing  fails   another  is  tried 
In  each  case  money  is  needed  to  make  a  beginning 
This  is  judiciously  given,  and  a  warm  interest  is  taken 
in  the  success  of  each  worker.      Help  is  also  given  to 
the  aged  and  infirm  and  to  those  who  cannot  work 

This  Society  is  very  little  known,   otherwise  l'fef>] 
sure  it  would  be  better  supported.      Appeals  are  not 

^a^TS^^r.^ THE    EASTERN    MORNING 

the  same  quiet  lines,   and  that  money  will  be   giveiE 
because  the  object  is  really  a  good  and  necessary^/ 
At  the  present  time  the  general  fund  is  almost  ex 
hausted,  and  the  Braille  library  and  industry  fund  i' 
also  at  the  lowest  ebb.      I  trust  that  some  hearts  wil 
be  touched  by  the  needs  of  the  hundreds  of  poor  blind 
people  m  Manchester    and     Salford,     and      by     the 
strenuous  efforts  of  the  Blind  Aid  Society   to  lift  then,' 
out  of  thear  poverty  and  misery     into     permanent!;, 
better  circumstances.      Who  will  help  by  giving  moue 
generously,   or  by  giving    themselves  to  this     work 
which  is  truly  inspiriting   and  is  never  either  tame  or 
dull?     I  will  gladly  give  any  information   as  to  the 
Society   and  its  various   branches,   which  the  alreadv 
too  great  length  of  this  letter  forbids  me  to  mention 
here,  and  I  shall  most  thankfully  receive  and  ackno*. 
ledge    subscriptions    or   donations,    whether    large    or 
small.— Yours,  &c,  s 

Isabel  M.  Hetwood,  Hon.  Secretary. 
Claremont,  Pendleton. 


scale  the    different  weights.  By  select 
ing  his  50  pound  stick,    which  he    can 
pick  out  by   feeling    its     length,     he 
places  it  against  the  end  of  the  arm  of 
the  scale,  and   then    moves    the    pen- 
dant   up    until  it  reaches     the    other 
end  of    the  stick.     He  has  sticks  rang- 
ing from  five  to  fifty    pounds,  and    if 
he  wanted  to   weigh    80     pounds    he 
would  take  his    20    pound     stick  and 
place  it  at  the    oppositte    end   of   the 
arm,      which    is     graduated     for    100 
pounds.       .After    setting    the  scale  to 
weigh  what    he    wants,  he    puts    his 
goods  on  the  platform,  and  by  putting 
his  hand  lightly  over  the    arm  is  able 
to  tell  when  the  scales  ^balance,    and 
thus  he  weighs  accurately  any  amount 
he  desires. 

All  the  different  grains  are  kept  in 
separate  bins,  and  he  knows  where  to 
find  every  article  in  his  place.  He 
handily  waitson  the  farmers  who  drive 
up  to  thefront  door  to  buy  feed  for 
their  stock.  In  operating  the  machinery 
of  the  mill  he  is  just  as  methodical  as 
clockwork,  aDd  any  one  watching' 
him  would  never  dream  that  he  could 
not  see.  i 


work,   or  "who  have  had  any  opportunity  of 
insight  into  the  management  of  'the  Institu- 
tion, that  "the  publio  peed   no  longer  fear 
ithat  "their  benefactions  will  be  expended  in 
profitless!  experiments."    At  the  'present  time 
Ae  also  teils  us  there  is  no  obstacle  in  the 
v;i.y  of  the  Institution's  success,  except  'the 
''parsimony"  with,  which  the   fel low- town s- 
ijtaen  of  the  blind  in  Hull  "show  their  grati- 
tude  for  the  blessing?    of  sight,    and   their 
sympathy  for  those  deprived!  of  its  possession, 
dt  would  require  a  relatively  small  effort  to 
♦over  the  whole  field  of  work  in  Hull   with 
/Mich  success'  that  the  blind  mendicant  would 
disappear   from  our  midst  for  ever.    But  so 
far  is  this  from  being  the  case  that  a  retail 
*hop,   opened  some  years   ago    in   Prospect- 
jstreet,  for  the  sale  of  their  particular  wares, 
.soon  proved  itself  to  be  an  utter  failure,  and 
Was    ultimately    closed  from  sheer   want  of 
support."    There  are"  many   ways  in    which 
the  Institution  could  Tie  helped.    One  of  the 
.advertisements  in  the  booklet  declares  that 
"  the    Hull   Blind   Institution    solicit    orders 
pfor     the     re-seating"  of    chairs,    which    are 
tolilected    and     delivered    free    of    charge." 
tLittle  tasks  like  these  are  done  very  cheaply, 
&u*i,   at  the  same  time,  very  efficiently. 


,\\ 


from 


Date. 


MERIDEN'S 
BLIND  MILLER 


D.    F.   Dickerman,     who    owns    the 
grist  mill  on  the  Westfield  road  in  the 
town  of  Meriden,  is  blind  but  he    has 
been  at  the  mill  so  long  that  be  knows 
every  plank  in  the  building  and  with- 
out assistance  is  able  to  grind  the  grist 
of  the   farmers,  as  well  as  sell    grain 
and  feed  to  others.     One  of    the    most 
interesting  portions  of  his  work  is  che 
weighing  of  the  grain  and  feed  which 
he  sells.     He    has    devised   a    system 
whereby  he  can  weigh  out  any  quantity 
with  accuracy.     He  has    a    number  of 
little    sticks    which  are  cut    just    the 
length  to  mark  off  on  the  arm    of    the 


NEWS,!    HULL, 
JULY    3,    1902. 

AN  APPEAL  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The   Mittle    booklet    on    the    Hull    Blind 
Institution,  so  abiy  written   by    the  Rev  E. 
'I.    A.    Currey,    M.A.,    is    well    worthy     of 
;sympathebic  study.    The  booklet  is  meant  as 
la  Coronation   appeal    for  the   funds  of   the 
I  Institution,  and  begins  most  admirably  with 
(Mr  Currey's  words :     "  Anyone  who  has  con- 
sidered,   however  cursorily,  the   position    oi 
'those      deprived     of      the      sense      of    sight, 
cannot      fail      to      have      been      struck    by 
the      terrible      disabilities      under      which 
those      so       afflicted      are      placed.        Our 
daily    life    consists   of    a    more    or    less   un- 
conscious adjustment  between  ourselves  and 
our  environments,  and  the  agency  employee1 
in   nearly  every  instance  is  that  of  the  eye. 
JSven  when   other  senses,  such   as  taste  and 
touch,    are  called  into  play,  the    power    oi 
sight  still  remains  'the  final  arbiter  in  deal- 
ing   with  mosL  impressions   conveyed   to  us 
from    without.       A    smoker,     for    example 
preally  requires  the  evidence  of  his  eyes  to  bt 
Certain  that  his  pipe  is  alight,  and  finds  li 
•difficult  to    prevent    its    going  out  when  ir 
Complete  darkness."    The  appeal  is  made  or 
fbehalf  of    those  who    have    never   seen   th< 
iSift'erenee  between  one   colour  and  another, 
nvho  have  never  watched  the  gradual   green 
tbat  creeps  over  field  and  tree  in  the  blessed 
time  of  spring,  who  have  never  known  the 
pctftactio  hope    aroused  by   the   magnificent 
•pecia'cle  of  a  sunrise,  nor  been  comforted 
toy  the  glory  of  an  autumnal  sunset.       Many 
»f  tbem  have  neard  the  voice  and  felt   the 
(features,  but  never  seen    the   face  of    those 
(whom,   they  love.    They  dwell  in  a  world  of 
jtdarknevss,    cut  off  from    pleasures  which  are 
to  the  ordinary  being  the  most  joyful  and 
ffadiant  of  all  his  experience. 
*  *  * 

WORK  OF  THE  INSTITUTION. 
Mr  Currrey  relates  <very  finely  the  work 
that  ita  done  in  the  Institution  for  the  Blind — 
the  basket  making,  the  manufacture  of  cork 
''  fenders/'  the  type  writing,  and  so  forth, 
in  which  the  stricken  blind  persons  of  the 
Institution  are  engaged.  He  gives  an  assur- 
ance which  is  not,  indeed,  needed  by  those 
Iwho  know  the  quality  of  the   Insti'tubion's 


Senator  vest  totally  elind^ 

He     Has    an    Attendant    to     Lead     Hhu 
About    Washington. 

Special  Dispatch   to  The  Inter  Ocean. 
SEDALIA,  Mo.,  July  2.— The  Evening  Sen- 
tinel publishes  the  following  this  afternoon: 
"The   Sentinel   is   enabled  to  state  on  the 
best   of   authority  that  George  G.  Vest,  one 
of  the  most  brilliant  United  States  Senators 
Missouri   has   ever  had,  has  become  totally 
blind  in  the  city  of  Washington,  and  is  wholly 
unable  to  read  or  write.    He  has  an  attendant 
to  lead  him  about  town  and  to  and  from  the 
caaitol.     His  mental  faculties  are  still  unim- 
paired and  he  has  rarely  missed  a  day's  ■ 
jSion  of  the  Senate." 

,>KS  M<  da.)  LKA] 

Jtaly 
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>o  has  3  blind  man  who  runs 
a  broom  factory,  and  who  in  various 
other  ways  Is  illustrating-  how  many 
opportunities  are  open  to  those  who 
cannot  see.  His  name  is  W.  E.  Duncan, 
and  he  Is  a  piano  tuner  and  net  maker 
as  well  as  broom  manufacturer.  He 
graduated  recently  from  the  Iowa  Col- 
lege for  the  Blind  at  Vinton,  after  a 
seven  years*  course.  He  is  more  ex- 
pert at  many  things  than  men  who 
have  their  sight  and  is  very  successful 
in  his  business. 

THE  DISPATCH. 

Columbus,  Ohio. 

Dr,  4  July  1902 

Frank  Strickland,  of  Atlanta,  Ga., 
the  poet,  author  and  musician,  said  to 
an  Atlanta  Journal  Interviewer,  the 
other  day:  "I  am  as  thankful  to  God 
that  He  made  me  blind  as  I  am  thank- 
ful for  the  air  I  breathe  and  the  water 
I  drink.'" 


SUNDAY    SdSOOL    CfiBONlOLS-ADVfiRTlSEMENTS. 
July  3,  i902. 

Literature  for  the  Blind. 

[By  Our  Special  Commissioner.] 


The  Reading 
Public  opinion  seems  gradually  to  be 
awaking  to  the  fact  that  hitherto  com- 
paratively little  has  been  done  for  the 
amelioration  of  the  condition  of  the 
blind.  Perhaps  the  concentration  ol 
human  misery  can  scarcely  be  better  ex- 
pressed than  in  the  hackneyed  phrase 

"indigent  blind."  To  be  deprived  of 
the  "  precious  treasure  of  the  eyesight," 
even  when  one  is  surrounded  with  com- 
fort and  the  tender  care  of  friends,  is  ap- 
palling enough  in  all  truth,  but  a  sight- 
less man  in  the  midst  of  squalor, 
poverty,  roughness,  and  loneliness  is  a 
heart-breaking  spectacle.  Why  should 
these  unfortunate  people  be  deprived  of 
the  consolations  and  pleasures  of  litera- 
ture, when  they  are,  of  all  mankind,  the 
most  in  need  of  it?  This  is  a  question 
which  has  for  some  time  exercised  the 
minds  of  the  clever  and  wide-awake 
librarians  at  Stepney  Borough  Library, 
and  now  they  see  their  dream  on  a  fair 
way  towards  realisation. 

The  matter  was  first  broached  to  the 
Council  in  October  of  last  year,  but  re- 
mained in  abeyance  until  last  February, 
when,  upon  the  People's  Palace  Com- 
missioners dismantling  their  Reference 
Library,  the  majority  of  their  books 
were  handed  over  to  the  Borough  Coun- 
cil. Amongst  these  were  400  books  for 
the  blind.  These,  however,  are  all  in 
the  Moon  type,  which  is  now  almost  ob- 
solete, the  Braille  being  the  system 
which  is  universally  taught.  The  latter 
is  a  series  of  dots,  arranged  in  six  differ- 
ent positions,  while  the  former  consists 
of  a  system  of  characters  something  like 
shorthand.  The  vast  difference  between 
the  systems  may  be  seen  from  the  words 
"Sunday  School  Chronicle,"  appen- 
ded below,  the  upper  written  in  Braille 
and  the  lower  in  Moon  type — 


A/J)AJ  /(oOOL    CoXOrJICLX 

did  you  oome  to  think  of  tasti- 
ng a  library  for  the  blind?"  I  asked 
librarian,    Mr.  George  Roebuck,  to 

whoso  untiring  efforts  the  departure  is 

in  no  small  measure  due. 


Room  for  the  Blind. 
i  "  Because  we  want  blind  people  to 
have  at  least  equal  advantages  with 
their  sighted  brethren.  And  no  class  of 
society  needs  it  more  than  they  do.  The 
conditions  under  which  the  poor  blind 
live,  almost  always  result  in  the 
loss  of  every  spark  of  manliness  and  self- 
respect.  By  means  of  literature,  we 
"  hope  to  be  able  to  restore  their  dignity 
and  cultivate  their  intelligence." 

In  reply  to  a  query,  I  was  informed 
that  heretofore  it  was  possible  for  a 
blind  man  to  get  a  book  from  the  socie- 
ties on  payment  of  an  annual  subscrip- 
tion. But  he  had  to  get  it  on  the  re- 
commendation of  a  local  clergyman,  on 
whose  selection  he  had  to  rely. 

"What  kind  of  books  do  your  blind 
clientele  seem  to  favour?" 

"  Well,  so  far,  they  have  unfortunately 
had  small  choice.  Mr.  Moon's  books  are 
all  more  or  less  of  the  theological  scienti- 
fic order.  These  are  excellent  in  their 
own  way,  but  a  man  or  woman,  whose 
only  recreation  is 
continual  thinking 
would  obviously 
feel  more  exhil- 
arated by  an  oc- 
casional volume  of 
healthy  fiction." 

A    glance    over 
the    list     of    Mr. 
Moon's     catalogue 
showed    that, 
though     excellent 
in  tone,  his  books 
were    not    of    the 
most   exhilarating 
order.         There 
were,    it   is    true, 
one    or    two    bio- 
graphies— "  Lives" 
of        Washington, 
Garfield,       Franklin,      and      Garibaldi 
— and       these,       I       was        informed, 
had    been    seized    upon    with    avidity. 
Such     books     as     "Ancient     Britons," 
"The      History      of      England,"      and 
"Ancient    History,"    had    also    had    a 
good  run,  and  the  same  could  be  said  of 
Proctor's  Astronomical     Lectures,     and 
eight     volumes     of     Natural     History. 
The      only     poetry     was     Longfellow's 
"  Evangeline  "   and   "  Miles    Standish," 
and  Burns'  Poems,  and  these  had  also 
"caught  on,"  as  the  phrase  goes.      Not 
many  had  shown  any  predilection  for  the 
"Tales  and  Anocdotes,"  which  was  not 


surprising,  if  the  titles  were  any  crite- 
rion of  the  contents.  "Blind  Beggar," 
feam,  the  Converted  Sailor,"  "The 
Blind  Man  of  Chak  Tu,»  "Pious 
Teacher,"  and  "The  Blind  Irishman" 
were  not  suggestive  of  anything  speci- 
ally stimulating  Qr  cheering. 

"We  are  very  desirous,"  said  Mr.  Roe- 
buck, of  adding  works  of  fiction  and 
romance  to  our  selection.  As  every 
book  in  the  Braille  system  costs  12s  Gd 
it  is  not  very  easy  for  us  to  do  this,  and 
we  must  rely  upon  the  assistance  given 
us  by  friends  interested  in  the  move- 
ment. Already  a  number  of  ladies  have 
shown  their  practical  sympathy  by  writ- 
ing books  for  us  in  Braille  type.      This 

Z    a  ™l  Wenton>  Panting  to  a  neatly 
typed  MS   in  Braille  of  "Alice  in  Won- 
derland," "  was  written  by  a  prominent 
West  End  society  lady  for  the  children. 
We  have  thirty  children  on  our  list,  and 
with  the  exception  of  a  volume  of  short 
stories,  we  have  no  literature  for  them  " 
I  was  told  that  the  Braille  writing  can 
be  mastered  in  three-quarters     of     an 
hour      By  applying  at  the  Blind  Associa- 
tion headquarters,  the  necessary  imple- 
ments and  instructions  would  be  forth- 
coming at  a  trifling  charge,  and  at  the 
Stepney  Borough   Library,   of     course 
every  assistance  possible  would  be  given 
if  required.       For  ladies  of  leisure,  or 
blind  people  in  good  circumstances,  it 
would  be  difficult  to  imagine  any  philan- 
thropic work  more  beneficent  and  more 
delightful  than  thus  bringing  some  sun- 
shine into  the  black,  monotonous  lives 
of  those  "  who  walk  in  darkness." 

M.  M.  B. 

BOSTON 


Date. 


GOOD   CHEER  FOR   THE    BLIND.  ~""^ 

From  the  Washington  PosT!"""9" 
A  fresh  blow  has  been  struck  at  the  old 
idea  that  blindness  is  the  most  terrible 
handicap  a  man  can  have  fastened  upon 
his  worldly  fortunes  in  the  elevation  of 
Mr.  McKenzie,  blind  publicist,  to  the 
cabinet  in  Melbourne.  The  same  experi- 
ment in  the  mother  country,  where  the 
blind  Prof.  Fawcett  held  the  correspond- 
ing office,  the  postmaster  generalship,  for 
several  years  proved  so  successful  that 
there  is  no  reason  to  expect  any  less  of 
it  in  Australia.  Whether  by  accident  or 
design,  it  is  noteworthy  that  the  particular 
offce  set  apart  as  the  acme  of  a  blind 
man's  ambition  in  politics  is  the  one 
which  depends  for  its  whole  motive  on  the 
use  of  normal  eyes,  the  mails  existing 
only  to  supply  a  means  ,of  private  com- 
munication, through  the  sense  of  sight, 
between  persons  who  are  too  far  sepa- 
rated to  respond  to  appeals  to  the  sense 
of  hearing. 

It  is  a  great  mistake  to  suppose,  as  so 
many  do,  that  the  loss  of  sight  is  a 
synonym  for  the  loss  of  happiness.  Some 
ol  the  most  cheerful  and  sunny-tempered 
persons  in  the  world  are  those  who  cannot 
tell  day  from  night.  They  are  found  In 
every  occupation,  practically,  even  one 
here  and  there  in  which  it  would  be  rea- 
sonable to  assume  that  the  eyes  must 
guide  the  hands,  such  as  typewriting. 
Moreover,  there  are  now  typewriting  ma- 
chines which  print  raised  characters  of 
the  "point  alphabet,"  so  that  not  only 
can  a  blind  person  write  whatever  he 
wishes  to  tell  a  friend,  hut  the  blind  re- 
cipient can  read  what  his  correspondent 
has   written. 

The  universal  testimony  of  the  blind  is 
that  with  the  loss  of  the  one  faculty  there 
is  a  compensating  improvement  in  the 
keenness  of  the  others.  Hearing,  smell, 
touch,  taste  are  all  emphasized  propor- 
tionally. This  is  not  wonderful  when  it 
is  remembered  that  the  dullness  of  our 
perceptions  of  many  things  is  due  to  the 
j  distraction  of  the  presence  of  other  ob- 
Ejects  in  the  same  field  of  vision. 
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THE  SENTINEL. 

Milwaukee,  Wis. 

Date  4  July  19(V2 

BLIND   MAN   INVENTS    DEVICE  TO  AID  FELLOWS 


Contrivance   Made  by  V.   J.  Ryan,  Enabling  Sightless  Persons  to  Write  With  Evenness 

and  Symmetry. 

with  accuracy  and  symmetry.     On  a  board 
10x8    inches    in    size    is    fastened    a    metal 


W    J    Ryan  was  a  clever  crafstman  four 
years    ago,    had    risen    to    a   lucrative    po- 
sition  with  the    Fairbanks-Morse   company 
and    the    world    was    all    sunshine    to    him. 
While    at   his    wo'rk   he    was   struck    across 
the    face,   by    an    electric    crane.      His    eyes 
began  to  fail  after  that  and  more  than  two 
Jefrs  ago  he  became  totally,  blind    Robbed 
of    his    occupation    and    denied    t^    great 
boon   of   sight,   ho   went    to    the    schofol    foi 
the    blind    in    Janesville,    Wis.      There    the 
plight  of   his   fellows  appealed   to   him  and 
he  turned  his  attention  to  improving  their 
condition    insofar   as  his   limited   field   per- 
mitted     He   retained    the   mechanical   skill 
of  old    and  relying  on   the  sense   of   toucn, 
ne  devised  an  invention.     This  simp le  con- 
trivance,   which    many    persons   have    tried 

in    vain    to    make,    is    now    completed,      a 
practical  affair  enabling  the  blind  to  write 
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H  o  pe-for -tfte-mrmrr 

Sam  H.  Gill,  formerly  of  Madison 
county,  Tenn.,  who  is  now  connected 
with  the  Tennessee  School  for  the 
Blind  at  Nashville,  was  in  Ripley  Fri- 
day for  the  purpose  of  locating  blind 
children  who  might  be  benefitted  by 
the  excellent  advantages  ottered  at 
that  institution. 

Mr.  Gill  is  a  blind  man  himself,  and 
only  a  few  years  ago  he  was  living  at 
home  without  a  knowledge  of  the  ca- 
pacities of  the  blind  for  useful  work 
when  developed  by  instruction  at  the 
hands  of  trained  teachers  and  special- 
ists.   He  was  in  exactly  the  same  sit-  i 


me,  fastened  by  a  hinge  on  one  side. 
Crossing  the  frame  at  regular  intervals 
are  elastic  bars.  A  sheet  of  paper  is  put 
under  the  frame  which  is  then  fastened 
down  by  a  catch  at  the.o'ther  side.  Each 
elastic  serves  to  guide  the  pencil  or  pen 
across  the  page.  A  small  hole  is  opposite 
each  line  and  in  this  hole  a  metal  point 
attached  to  a  spring  clamp  fits,  so  that 
the  writer  can  go  down  the  page  line  by 
line  without  skipping  one  or  tracing  it 
twice.  .  Mr.  Ryan,  the  inventor,  was  in 
Milwaukee    yesterday. 

"The  device  is  simple,"  he  said,  ana 
makes  writing  for  the  blind  much  easier. 
We  can  now  make  loop  and  round  letters 
without  much  trouble.  I  have  made  ap- 
plication for  a  patent  on  my  device  and 
expect  to  obtain  it  from  Washington  soon. 

uation  in  which  many  blind  boys  of  to- 
day find   themselves,   almost   helpless 
and  a  burden   on   his  family,    but  he 
learned  of  the  great  advantages  of  the 
State  institution  at  Nashville  and  se- 
cured   admission    there.      After    tw6 
years'    study    he    acquired    sufficient 
knowledge  to  become  independent  in 
the  world,  and  is  now  a  valued  member 
of  the   faculty  of  the   school,    having 
in  charge  of  the  industrial  department. 
As  is  well  known  to  most  people,  the 
Tennessee   School  for  the  Blind   is  a 
State  instition,   a  part  of  the  public 
school  system,  and   therefore  offers   to 
every  blind  child  in   the  state  of  Ten- 
nessee an  opportunity   to  procure  an 
education  as  good  and  in  every  respect 
as  complete  as  that  received   by   their 
more    fortunate    brothers  and  sisters. 
To  the  regular  literary  course  is  added 
a  most  excellent  training  in  both  vocal 
and  instrumental  music.     Its   splendid 
choir  and  band    haye  gained   no  small 
recognition   from    the  public    and   its 


friends  and  patrons.  Girls  are  t;iught 
.  by  hand,  to  manage  a  sewing 
machine,  to  cut  and  lit  dresses,  do  bead 
work,  knitting,  crocheting  and  ham- 
mock making.  The  boys  learn  piano 
tuning,  mattress  making,  broom  mak- 
ing and  chair  caning. 

All  persons  residing  in  the  state  of 
Tennessee  between  the  ages  of  5  and 
21  years,  and  whose  sight  is  not  suffi- 
cient to  attend  the  ordinary  schools, 
are  eligible  for  admission  as  pupils  of 
the  school,  provided  they  are  not  inca- 
pacitated by  physical,  mental  or  moral 
infirmity  for  useful  instruction. 

Tuition  books,  board,  washing  and 
medical  attendance  are  absolutely 
free,  parents  or  guardians  incurring 
only  the  expense  of  transportation  to 
and  from  the  school  and  furnishing 
suitable  clothing. 

The  curriculum  consists  of  twelve 
grades  and  includes  Latin,  music  and 
elocution. 

There  were  eight  graduates  of  the 
institution  this  year,  the  term  closing 
Wednesday,  June  4.  These  graduates 
are  fully  equipped  to  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  two  of  them  took  med- 
als in  the  department  of  instrumental 
music. 

Numbers  of  the  graduates  are  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  the  state  earning  their 
own  living.  Three  men  who  are  well 
known  to  Mr.  Gill  are  running  broom 
factories. 

Mr.  Gill  requests  all  physicians, 
school  teachers  or  oculists  who  know 
.  of  any  blind  children  to  communicate 
with  him  at  85  Court  street  and  confer 
a  favor  by  reporting  such  cases  as  may 
be  benefited  by  admission  to  the  school. 

There  are  two  schools  for  the  blind 
in  the  State  institution,  one  each  for 
white  and  colored,  on  separate  grounds, 
and  Mr,  Gill  states  that  there  is  room 
for  twenty-five  more  white  and  ten 
more  negro  children  for  next.  "°°" 
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PBAI8EW0BTHY   WORK. 


"OPEN  AFTERNOON"  AT  THE  LEEDS 
SCHOOL  FOR  THE  BLIND  &  DEAF. 

Considering  its  noble  object  and  its  interesting 
character,    very  little   is   generally  known   of  the 

work    done    in      the 
Leeds      School      for  J 
blind  and  deaf  child- 
ren.      It  was   "  open 
afternoon  "     at    the 
fine  schools  and  home 
in      Blenheim  -  walk 
yesterday,     and    the 
public        who        so 
desired       were        at 
liberty  to  look  round 
and  see  what   skilful 
and  sympathetic  care 
can       do       towards 
making     useful    and 
happy      citizens      of 
these  children  whom 
nature    has    cheated 
of  a  sense.       All  the 
classes  were  at  work, 
and  the  visitors  were 
able  to  see  how  expert  the  blind  children  are  at 
clay-modelling,  cane  weaving,  basket  making,  and 
even  type  writing.     Useful  arts  are  preferred,  and 
our  artist  has  depicted  one  of  the  blind  girls  busy 
with  her  knitting.      She  could  keep  her  needles 
Hying  with  the  best. 

The  deaf  children 
were  being  taught  lip- 
reading,  articulation, 
and  the  more  usual 
school  acquirements. 
Some  of  the  boys  were 
making  neat  boxes 
and  drawers  in  card- 
board, and  responded 
proudly  when  Mr.  A. 
E.  Kirk,  the  head 
master,  asked  for  the 
makers  of  some  of  the 
neat  productions  he 
pointed  out.  All  kinds 
of    pretty    and    inge- 


Knitting. 


Inspecting  the  Work, 


'^Tand^e  v^showed  great  interest  in  the 

^Th^Lady  Mayoress  (Mrs.  A.  E.  Butler)  distri- 
buted the  prizes  to  tbe  blind  children,  of jrhom 
»horP     are      81,       while      the     deaf     children 

E.   Dalton.     Vocal 
and  pianoforte  solos 
and  chorus  singing 
were  all  excellently 
done   by  tha  blind 
performers.physical 
exercises  were  given, 
and  at  night  a  most 
interesting    display 
of  swimming  by  the 
youngsters         took 
place.      The    blind 
children      managed 
to  keep  wonderfully 
well   to  the  course, 
and  only  one  little 
girl    swimmer 
showed    a  bias     to  j 
the    side     and     re- 
quired  a   guide   k.oj 


Blind  Musicians, 
keep  her  straight 


„.,.T  murrrg  Bureau  in  mc  vvoriu. 


Date 


The   Cause    of    Blindness    in    France.— A   Trousseau   has 
given    a    full    description    of    the    causes    of    blindness    in 
France  in  La  Mcdcciiie  Mpderne  (May  7  and  14,  1902.)     His 
statistics,  all  of  which  are  accurate,  comprehend  details  or' 
the  histories  of  3,763  blind  persons.     Of  627  blind  inmates 
of  the  Hospice  des  Quinze-Vingts,  blindness  was  due  to  dis- 
ease of  the  optic  nerve  in  132,  to  disease  of  the  conjunctiva 
in  125,  to  glaucoma  in  59,  to  disease  of  the  iris  and  choroid 
in  57, to  traumatism  in  54, to  congenital  disease  in  44,  to  cor- 
neal  disease  44,  to  operation  in  30  and  to  sympathetic  oph- 
thalmia in  14.     Of  those  due  to  disease  of  the  optic  nerve 
54  were  tabes,  of  those  due  to  conjunctival  disease,   11H 
were  from  purulent  ophthalmia.    Corneal  disease  generally 
followed  tuberculosis  and  smallpox.     Iritis  and  choroditis 
followed  syphilis,  rheumatism  and  myopia.     Of  those  due 
to  retinal  disease,  37  followed  detachment.    In  a  few  cases 
blindness  seemed  hereditary.     Syphilis     is  frequently  the 
cause  of  papillary  atrophy.     The  great  number  of  patients 
became  blind  between  30  and  60  years  of  age.     His  col- 
lected statistics  give  21%  of  cases  due  to  disease  of  the 
optic  nerve,  19%  to  glaucoma,  13%  to  disease  of  the  iris 
and  choroid,  11%  to  conjunctival  disease,  8%  to  corneal 
disease,  6%  to  congenital  disease  and  6%  to  retinal  disease. 
Glaucoma  and  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve  each  give  19%  of 
cases.    Of  the  3,763  blind  persons,  760  were  children,  2.291 
men,  1,472  women.     The  men  furnished  60%,  adults  67%. 
The  most  general  cause  of  blindness  in  children  is  purulent 
ophthalmia;  in  adults,  atrophy  of  the  optic  nerve;   and  in 
old  people,  glaucoma.    Monocular  blindness  is  due  to  trau- 
matism in  20% ;  disease  of  the  iris  and  choroid  in  15% ;  djs-  . 
ease  of  the  retina  in  15%;  and  disease  of  the  conjunctiva  m 
13%.  The  common  causes  are  myopia,  detachment  of  the  re- 
tina and  iridochoroiditis.  He-  gives  a  mass  of  figures  and 
tables  of  statistics.     [M.  O.] 

PUBLIC  OPINION, 

V^ew  York,  N.   Y. 

TEACHING  THE  BLIND  TO    SEE 

Results  Obtained  by  a  Vienna  Specialist 
with  an  Almost  Totally  Blind  Boy— Ex- 

PERIMENTS    WITH    RADIUM    IN    PARIS 

M  DROUNT  in  La  Nature  (Paris)  summarizes  a  report 
in  Das  mcdicimschc  Wiener  Wochcnbcncht  of  the  re- 
sults of  a  very  interesting  series  of  experiments  made 
bv  M  Heller,  director  of  an  institution  for  the  blind 
near  Vienna.  This  clever  and  accomplished  master- 
has  produced  the  veritable  prodigy  of  giving  sight  to 
a  young  man,  blind  from  birth,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate exercises.  , 

1  hree  years  ago  M.  Heller  look  two  boys,  aged  re- 
spectively five  and  seven  years,  to  a  physician  who 
dcclared'that  their  eyes  did  not  present  any  apparent 


detect,  the  oculist  concluding  from  his  examination 
that  the  cause  of  blindness  was  cerebral  and  that  medi- 
cal treatment  would  be  useless.  After  this  M.  Heller 
undertook  the  following  experiments :  First  an  abso- 
lutely dark  room  was  prepared,  in  the  room  being 
placed  a  disk  which  was  illuminated  by  a  properly 
placed  lamp.  With  the  aid  of  this  disk  the  two  boys 
were  taught  to  distinguish  between  light  and 
darkness,  something  they  could  not  do  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  It  was  quickly  seen 
that  one  of  the  boys  made  much  more  rapid  progress 
than  the  other,  and  the  brighter  one  was  therefore 
chosen  for  the  remainder  of  the  experiments.  After 
the  latter  had  succeeded  in  distinguishing  the  illumi- 
nated disk  there  was  placed  before  him  a  large  key, 
an  object  which  in  his  infancy  he  had  been  accustomed 
to  play  with  and  which  was  therefore  well  known  to 
him.  He  was  then  told  that  the  object  which  appeared 
on  the  illuminated  disk  was  the  key  and  he  was  given 
a  description  of  it,  the  key  being  followed  by  a  ball 
and  other  common  objects  which  he  distinguished  and 
never  confounded.  After  this  he  was  shown  on  the 
disk  straight  lines,  angles,  circumferences,  and  other 
geometrical  forms ;  then  he  was  introduced  to  the  al- 
phabet and  was  taught  how  to  read. 

During  the  entire  first  period  of  the  experiments 
the  boy  remained  absolutely  blind  outside  of  the  room 
in  which  the  experiments  were  conducted  and  even  in 
the  full  sunlight  he  could  not  see.  At  length  he  was 
taught  in  the  dark  room  to  distinguish  colors.  A  red 
glass  was  placed  before  the  lamp  illuminating  the  disk, 
and  when  the  boy  entered  the  room  he  perceived  the 
change  and  said  immediately,  "Today  there  is  another 
light,"  this  impression  being  further  strengthened  by 
telling  the  boy  that  this  "other  light"  was  red.  The 
same  method  was  pursued  in  teaching  him  the  remain- 
ing colors.  M.  Heller  then  took  the  boy  again  to  the 
mencement  of  the  experiments,  and  although  the  medi- 
cal man  would  not  believe  at  first  in  the  inprovement 
ical  man  would  not  believe  at  first  in  the  improvement 
in  the  child  he  was  obliged  to  admit  after  a  careful 
examination,  that  conditions  were  really  as  they  ap- 
peared. After  this  time  the  boy  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing objects  placed,  not  before  the  disk  as  at 
first,  but  those  placed  in  any  room  and  illuminated  by 
the  light  of  day. 

The  first  examination,  as  we  have  said,  had  re- 
vealed no  particular  lesion  of  the  eye,  but  the  second, 
perhaps  more  careful,  led  to  the  discovery  of  a  defect 
of  the  retina.  Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
physician  persisted  in  declaring  that  the  blindness  was, 
at  least  partially,  of  cerebral  origin.  The  boy  pos- 
sessed at  first  a  slight  field  of  vision,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason,  declared  Dr.  Conn,  of  Kreslan  that  the  teach- 
ing of  sight  had  been  possible  with  this  subject.  With- 
out this  visual  residuum  it  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  such  a  result  even  after  long  and  persistent 
efforts.  Where  the  eye  is  entirely  destroyed  it  is 
impossible  to  render  it  capable  of  seeing  the  light. 
According  to  Dr.  Cohn  the  visual  field  of  the  blind 
youth  was  too  small  at  first  to  render  him  any  appre- 
ciable service.  Also,  the  boy  neglected  to  employ 
his  eyes,  finding  it  easier  to  have  recourse  to  the  sense 
of  touch,  and  it  is  owing  to  patient  efforts  and  number- 
less exercises,  frequently  repeated,  that  the  boy's  visual 
field  has  been  extended  as  described. 

The  Revue  Scientiiiquc  (Paris)  contains  a  report 
of  the  experiments  of  M.  Javal  and  M.  Curie  with 
radium  among  the  blind.  "They  were  able  to  discover 
whether  or  not  the  blind  saw  the  light  emitted  by 
radium,  sight  depending  on  the  state  of  the  retina. 
If  the  latter  is  healthy  there  is  a  luminous  sensibility 
comparable  to  that  of  a  person  of  normal  vision.  With 
a  subject  who  was  blind  because  of  a  purulent  ophthal- 
mia the  light  emitted  by  radium  was  clearly  seen.  If 
then  one  could  render  transparent  the  cornea  of  this 
man's  eye  one  could  produce  satisfactory  vision." 


From 
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One  of  the  most  frequent  causes  of  i_ 
the  Inflammation  of  the  eyes  of  newborn  infants, 
which  can  be  prevented,  and,  if  taken  in  time, 
cured.  About  seven  thousand  persons  In 

the  United  Kingdom  have  lust  their  sight  from 
that  cause."  [Extract  from  the  report  of  the 
Royal  Commission  on  the  Blind,  the  Deaf  and 
Dumb,  etc. 

It  has  been  found  that  over  thirty  per 
cent  of  the  inmates  of  the  schools  for  the 
blind  are  blinded  by  the  neglect  and  un- 
suitable treatment  for  this  disease. 

The  following  precautions  are  therefore 
most  essential: 

1 — Immediately  after  the  birth  of  a  baby, 
and  before  anything  else  is  done,  wipe  the 
eyelids  and  all  parts  surrounding  the  eyes 
with  a  soft,  dry  linen  rag,  soon  afterwards 
wash  these  parts  with  tepid  water  before 
any  other  part  Is  washed. 

2 — Avoid  exposing  the  baby  to  cold  air,  do 
not  take  it  into  the  open  air  in  cold  weath- 
er; dress  the  Infant  warmly,  and  cover  its 
head,  because  cold  Is  also  one  of  the  causes 
of  this  disease. 

When  the  disease  apoears  it  Is  easily  and 
at  once  recognized  by  the  redness,  swelling 
and  heat  of  the  eyelids,  and  by  the  dis- 
charge of  yellowish-white  matter  from  the 
eye.  Immediately  on  the  appearance  of 
these  signs  seek  the  advice  of  a  medical 
mam,  but  In  the  meantime  prooeed  at  once 
to  keep  the  eyes  as  clean  as  possible  by 
very  frequently  cleansing  away  tne  dis- 
charge. It  is  the  discharge  Which  does  the 
mischief. 

The  cleansing  is  to  be  repeated  every  half 
hour  at  first,  and  later,  if  there  is  less  dis- 
charge, every  hour. 

The  saving  of  the  sight  depends  entirely 
on  the  greatest  care  and  attention  to  clean- 
liness. Small  pieces  of  clean  rag  are  better 
than  a  sponge,  as  each  rag  is  to  be  used 
once  only,  and  then  burnt  Immediately. 

Special  Warning  —  As  many  njistaken 
practices  are  often  resorted  to  in  these 
cases,  such  as  the  application  of  poultices, 
tea  leaves  and  sugar  of  lead  lotions,  and 
medical  advice  postponed  or  neglected,  such 
applications  by  themselves  are  strongly  to 
be  condemned  as  not  in  accordance  with  the 
proper   methods   of   treatment. 

These  are  selections  from  a  leaflet  Issued 
by  the  committee  of  Gardner's  Trust  for 
the  Blind,  in  London,  England.  m0 

•      Cut  this  out,  save  It,  give  It  to  your  nurse. 

. _______ ___——_—__■—»_——--- 


Dr.  Herbert  Harlan  of  Baltimore  and  one  of 
the  leading  oculists  of  tho  country  called  at- 
tention to  the  prevalence  of  blindness  among 
people  who  used  Jamaica  ginger  as  a  stimulat- 
ing beverage  last  winter  in  a  long  article  pub- 
lished in  the  Ophthalmic  Record,  and  the  arti- 
cle attracted  great  attention.  He  showed  that 
in  the  local  option  towns  of  Pennsylvania,  the 
Virginias  and  Maryland  men  who  craved 
liquor,  but  who  found  it  difficult  to  obtain,  had 
resorted  to  the  use  of  essences  like  Jamaica 
ginger  for  the  effects  of  the  alcohol  which 
entered  into  their  preparation.  It  is  said' that 
the  number  of  cases  of  total  blindness  in  the 
four  States  mentioned  exceeds  1000,  all  of 
them  directly  traceable  to  the  use  of  adulter- 
ated essences.  After  the  publication  of  Dr. 
Harlan's  paper  the  Baltimore  Ophthalmic  So- 
ciety, urged  by  specialists  throughout  the 
country,  decided  to  begin  a  crusade  against  the 
makers  of  the  stuff. 

"Wood  alcohol  is  certain  to  produce  blind- 
ness when  used  as  a  drink  or  otherwise  intro- 
duced into  the  system,"  said  Dr.  Harlan.  '"If  a 
large  dose  is  taken  on  an  empty  stomach 
death  is  almost  certain  to  follow  immediately 
The  consumption  of  wood  alcohol  by  manufac- 
turing chemists  throughout  the  country  has 
increased  enormously  during  the  last  decade. 
It  can  be  bought  for  75  cents  per  gallon,  while 
the  ethyl  alcohol  costs  $2.45  per  gallon.  It  is 
time  that  the  men  who  are  sending  bottled 
blindness  and  certain  death  broadcast  through 
the  country  should  be  halted."  [Chicago 
Chronicle. 
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HEN  SHE  was  a 
little  child  six 
years  old  her  small 
brother  accident- 
ally struck  her 
across  the  left  eye. 
That  was  when  the 
family  was  living 
in  Tacoma,  Wa§h., 
and  skilled  ocu- 
lists were  not  at 
that  time  available.  Doctors  of  the 
district  used  strong  medicines.  The 
eye  shrank,  and  vision  failed.  Then 
the  other  eye  sympathetically  dimmed, 
and  in  a  few  days  poor  little  Helen  F. 
Masow  was  totally  blind. 

She  is  eighteen  years  of  age  now,  a 
tall,  lithe,  bright  young  woman  with  a 
great  head  of  golden  hair  crowning  a 
winsome  face  that  radiates  kindliness 
and  sympathy  and  has  about  it  a  wist- 
ful, pathetic  eagerness  suggesting  a 
more  than  usually  alert  mind  behind 
those  sightless  eyes. 

This  is  the  blind  girl  who  recently 
rode  her  bicycle  102  miles  in  one  aay. 
She  pedaled  all  the  long  way  from  her 
Berkeley  home,  to  San  Jose,  and  then 
retraced  the  country  roads  and  com- 
pleted a  wheeling  tour  that  has  prob- 
ably never  been  equaled  anywhere  in 
the  world  by  a  person  absolutely  with- 
out sight.  1  went  over  to  Berkeley  the 
other  afternoon  to  see  this  blind  bi- 
cyclist. She  lives  with  her  parents  and 
sisters  and  brothers  in  a  lawn-skirted, 
maple-shaded,  pretty  new  cottage.  It 
stands  far  up  the  slope  and  faces  di- 
rectly toward  the  wonderful  mariiv.; 
view  of  the  Golden  Gate.  There  you  see 
fortified  Alcatraz  island  apparently  an- 
chored like  a  mammoth  battleship  mid- 
way of  the  channel,  the  silvery  stretch 
of  the   great  bay  all  in  the  foreground 
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DRUG     THAT     £AUSES     BL 

Manufacturing  chemists  and  oculists  are 
deeply  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the  first  of 
five  damage  cases,  aggregating  $115,000, 
against  a  concern  of  Baltimore,  which  is  one  of 
the  heaviest  drug  firms  and  manufacturing 
chemists  in  the  country. 

The  allegations  on  which  the  suits  are  based 
are  that  the  plaintiffs  were  made  blind  by 
drinking  preparations  put  up  by  the  house, 
notably  the  one  called  "Jamaica  ginger,"  in 
the  manufacture  of  which  wood  or  methyl 
alcohol  had  been  used  instead  of  pure  grain  or 
ethyl  alcohol. 

Behind  the  plaintiffs  in  these  suits  are  the 
leading  oculists  of  Now  York,  Philadelphia 
and  Baltimore.  The  specialists  have  furnished 
the  funds  for  the  lawyers'  fees  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  cases  for  court.  The  five  cases  re- 
ferred to  may  be  summarized  thus  : 

Heirs    of     James    Henry    Duncan     of     Cecil 
County,    Maryland,  who   claim    that   the    de- 
ceased, after  drinking  one  bottle  of   Jamaica 
ginger,  put  up  by  the  defendants,  was  stricken 
blind  and  died  soon  after.    Damages  $25,000- 
Di.   George  A.  Brehm  of  Cecil  County,  Mary- 
land, became  addicted  to  the  use  of  the  ginger 
alleged  to  have  been  put  up  by  the  defendants 
and  become  totally  blind  from  the  effects  of  the 
adulterant  or  wood   alcohol   used.     Damages 
$30,000.    Henry  W.  Jackson  of  West  Virginia 
declares  he  used  the  Jamaica  ginger  put  up  by 
the  defendants  frequently  and  is  blind  in  con- 
sequence.   Damages  $25,000.    Nimrod  B.  Dove, 
j  also  of    West   Virginia,    alleges    almost   total 
blindness  through  the  use  of  the  adulterated 
lemon  extract,  alleged  to  have  been  put  up  by 
the  defendants,  and  in  which  wood  alcohol  was 
used.    Damages  $20,000.    Oscar  Ox  of  Somer- 
set County,  Maryland,  totally  blind  from  use 
of  Jamaica  ginger  alleged  to  have  been  put  up 
j  by  the  defendants  and  in  which  wood  alcohol 
I  was  used.    Damaeres  S15.000. 


and  towering  Tamalpais  breaking  the 
jagged  far  western  horizon  to  the  right, 
like  some  volcanic  mountain  beautify- 
ing the  view  and  yet  menacing  that 
crumpled  pile  of  hills  to  the  left,  thick 
covered  with  the  tens  of  thousands  of 
houses  that  make  San  Francisco  a 
brown,  smoky,  dingy  peninsula  as  you 
gaze  across  at  it  from  the  commanding 
heights  of  distant  Berkeley.  From  the 
front  porch  of  the  blind  girl's  home 
there  is  a  vista  of  artistic  residences,  of 
bay  waters,  of  islands,  of  passing  sail 
and  steam  craft,  and  always  the  possi- 
bilities of  the  most  glorious  sunsets  in 
the  Pacific  with  the  bluffs  of  the  Golden 
Gate  framing  the  wonderful  picture. 
And  yet  Helen  Masow  never  sees  any 
of  all  this  beauty.  Roses  surround  the 
rf>use  and  pretty  flowers  and  foliage 
add  to  the  charm  of  the  place,  but 
Helen  Masow's  eyes  have  not  caught 
even  one  slender  beam  of  light  in  all 
these  twelve  years,  and  they  never  will 
bring  to  her^any  of  the  charms  of  nature 
that  are  so  temptingly  spread  before 
her  very  door. 

We  were  strangers,  but  as  I  stepped 
into  the  front  hallway  off  that  wonder- 
fully attractive  porch,  her  mother  ten- 
derly said,  "This  is  my  daughter, 
Helen."  And,  before  I  could  utter  some 
simple  word  of  recognition,  a.  girlish 
hand  was  hospitably  extendec  toward 
my  right,  and  I  realized  in  the  instant 
that  this  neatly  dressed  young  woman 
was  the  blind  bicyclist,  that  she  had 
exactly  located  me  upon  the  soundless 
carpet,  and  that  she  was  perfectly  com- 
posed and  smiling  a  welcome  to  her 
home. 

She  talked  easily  and  without  the  ini- 
tial embarrassment  of  most  women 
when  confronted  suddenly  by  the  real- 
ity of  a  newspaper  interviewer.  As  we 
chatted,  her  mother  waved  to  a  fluffy 
bit  of  fancy  work,  some  dainty  crochet- 
ing on  the  hall  table,  just  lai'd  aside  by 
her  daughter,  and  remarked,  'That  is 
some  of  Helen's.  She  is  always  busy. 
And  see  how  nicely  it  is  done." 

"Please,  mamma,  dear!"  came  the 
little  embarrassed  plea  from  the  sight- 
less girl.  And  then  the  conversation 
turned  to  something  else.  I  explained 
that  I  had  come  to  get  some  photo- 
graphs of  her  awheel.  Again  the  diffi- 
dence was  manifest,  for  this  girl  does 
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not  care  tor  the  praising  publicity  that 
la  secretly  so  pleasing  to  many  women 
and  men. 

As  we  were  talking,  the  mother  made 
a  little  pantomimic  finger  movement 
and  indicated  the  open  piano  in  the 
parlor.  The  signal  somehow  penetrated 
to  my  center  of  thought,  and  I  asked 
the  daughter  if  she  would  kindly  play 
something.  She  moved  very  quietly. 
but  a  little  apologetically  into  the  ad- 
joining room  and  went  naturally  to  the 
piano  stool.  Her  fingers  rippled  over 
the  keys.  She  struck  a  few  forceful 
chords.  And  then  she  began  to  sing  to 
her  own  accompaniment.  Very  softly 
and  clearly  she  voiced  the  words  of  a 
love  song.  As  she  played  she  seemed  to 
forget  her  surroundings  and  herself, 
and  her  sweet  soprano  rose  and  fine?, 
the  place  with  plaintive  melody.  She 
was  looking  straight  ahead  at  music 
sheets  in  the  music  rack.  Instinctively 
1  prepared  to  go  forward  and  turn  the 
page  when  she  should  reach  for'it.  And 
right  after  that  impulse  came  the  pain- 
ful thought  that  she  was  not  playing 
what  was  upon  those  pages:  that  her 
music  was  from  within  outward;  her 
conception  of  things  from  the  imagina- 1 
tion  rather  than  from  direct  impres-  1 
sions  upon  the  retina.  I  felt  then  what? 
her  mother  meant  when  she  told  t 
me  that  Helen  had  sung  for  some  ' 
friends  in  San  Francisco  the  evening  ' 
before  and  they  had  all  silently  wept. 

The  little  baby  brother  had  slipped 
.n  and  taken  a  seat  behind  his  sight- 
less sister.  He  was  reaching  out  with 
his  toy  cane  and  gently  touching  the 
piano  stool.  Softly  the  mother  moved 
to  him  and  led  him  away,  but  not  too 
quietly  for  the  keen  ear  of  the  pianist. 
itantly  she  improvised  into  her 
ig,  "Mamma,  dear,  please  don't  take 
little  sweetheart  away;  tie  isn't  both- 
ering." 

Then  she  sang  a  second  selection, 
another  love  song,  with  more  possi- 
bilities  of  range  and  expression  for 
her  voice.  You  have  sat  with  swim- 
ming eyes  in  a  theater,  perhaps,  and 
hoped  the  lights  might  not  be  too 
quickly  Hashed  on.  I  had  something 
Of  that  feeling  as  this  blind  girl  played 
and  fang  of  the  scenes  and  things  she 
will  never  see— the  moonlit  paths  and 
green  meadows  and  plashing  brooks! 
and  loving  glances. 

When  the  pause  came  I  remarket 
lhat  I  knew  a  number  of  professiona 
singers,  had  conversed  with  gram 
ra  prima  donnas,  and  had  me 
various  vocalists  of  note.  "Oh,"  she 
1,  "it  has  been  the  dream  of  my  lifrj 
to  go  on  the  stage— if,"  she  ve'nturedj 
wistfully,  "I  only  had  the  talent." 

It  was  time  for  the  photographing 
for  she  had  to  go  very  soon  to  the 
State  Institute  for  the  Deaf,  Dumb 
to  take  a  late  afternoon 
on.  She  excused  herself,  trii 
lightly  out  of  the  room,  across  the  hall, 
and  ran  rapidly  up  the  winding  stairs 
to  get  her  hat.  In  another  moment 
she  came  running  back,  her  marvelous 
instinct  protecting  her  from  a  misstep 
or  c  .vith  furniture. 

"Everything   in   her  room  Is  exactly 
In   order,"    the   mother   had  explained. 
"She  knows  where  each  article  Is  and 
■    hand  on  It  at  once,  but   if 
an:  icea  a    'hair  or  a  b 

naturally  confused  for  a 
beautifully,  and  croi 
kn;'  fully  well.     She  do< 

n,  I  these  things.    Bui  i 
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you  couia  see  her  run  a  "typewriter,  iter 
older  sister,  Wanda,  is  an  expert  on  the 
typewriter,  in  one  of  the  big  insurance 
offices  in  San  Francisco,  but  Helen  is 
ever  so  much  faster  and  more  accurate. 
Her-  fingers  fairly  fly  over  the  keys. 
Her  father',  you  know,  is  a  contractor 
in  the  city,  and  often  he  has  great  prob- 
lems to  iigure  out  at  night,  estimates  to 
make  on  materials  and  other  expenses. 
He  will  sometimes  cover  pages  with  his 
figures  and  be  perplexed  for  a  solution. 
Then  he  turns  to  Helen  and  explain »- 
what  he  is  after  and  reads  her  the  prob- 
lem, and  she  does  it  like  lightning,  all  .  n 
her  mind,  for  she  has  no  way  of  record-  ! 
ing  figures  as  she  works  with  them.  She 
not  only  helps  her  father  with  his  fig- 
ures, but  she  does  all  his  business  type- 
writing, and  does  it  beautifully. 

"Helen  has  learned  to  do  all  these 
things  in  the  last  four  years,  while  slie 
has  been  a  student  at  the  institute  here 
in  Berkeley.  She  is  still  taking  vocal 
and  piano  lessons  and  is  doing  much 
other  studying.  Her  teachers  say  she 
has  a  remarkably  active  mind.  At 
times  I  have  had  to  take  her  out  of  the 
school  lest  the  strain  prove  too  great. 
She  is  so  very  ambitious  to  do  every- 
thing that  any  other  girl  could  do.  When 
we  used  to  live  at  Tacoma  Helen  went 
to  Vancouver  to  the  State  Institute  for 
the  Blind.  She  was  the  first  blind  girl 
ever  received  there  as  a  pupil.  Her 
teachers  were  very  fond  of  her  and  in- 
terested in  her- progress.  She  is  going 
up  there  next  year  to  be  an  instructor 
in  the  State  institute  where  she  was  a 
pupil  when  a  little  girl. 

"I  wish  you  could  see  her  write  with 
the    devices    for  the  blind.     She     uses 
three  different  methods  she  learned  ai 
the    institute.     And  she  reads   rapidly 
from   those  raised  letters. 

"I  like  her  voice.  Don't  you?"  said 
the  mother  proudly.  "It's  such  a  sweet 
voice,  not  as  though  she  wished  to  show 
how  distantly  she  could  be  heard,  but 
how  deeply." 

While  the  photographer  was  busying 
himself  about  the  lights  and  the  focus 
and  the  distance  and  the  look  of  his 
lens,  the  blind  girl  stood  patiently  in 
the  sun,  hatless.  And  then,  after  the 
protracted  waiting  and  various  views, 
she  playfully  admonished,  "If  this 
ruins  my  complexion  I  shall  send  you  a 
bill."  -i 

"How  much  are  complexions  worth 
these  days?"  I  asked  facetiously.  "I 
suppose  I  could  stand  for  a  25  cent  box, 
or  possibly  for  the  large  size  at  40 
cents." 

She  laughed  merrily  and  retorted,  "x 
don't  mean  that  kind  of  a  complexion. 
I   dislike   everything   that   is    imitation 
or   unreal.     And  yet  I  would  like  to  be 
pretty.     I  have   a  cousin    who    comes 
Som<  times  to  go  wheeling  with  me,  and 
he    always   tells    me   how   he    has   seen 
such    pretty    girls.      Somehow    I    don't 
like  lo  hear  him  say  it,  for  I  can't  help 
g  plain  looking.    I  am  not  vain,  and 
cerl  tinly  1  am  not  conceited  about  what 
I  can  do.     I  am  so  afraid  you  will  write 
something  that  will  make  people  think 
1    have  an  exaggerated  opinion  of  my- 
self.     Mamma  sees  me  differently  from 
others.     Really  I  do  not  think  I  do  any- 
thing that  any  other  girl  might  not  do 
easily,  and  surely  there  are  very  many 
girls    who   can   do   hundreds   of   things 


that  I  cannot  do.  I  so  dread  being  posed 
as  a  distinct  kind  of  person,  as  though 
I  belonged  to  some  peculiar  class  of 
humanity. 

"You  know;'  she  continued,  as  we 
strolled  along  later  on  the  way  to  the 
institute,  to  the  great  school  for  the 
blind,  ten  blocks  to  the  northward, 
"I  think  the  people  of  San  Jose  are  very 
stupid,  or  those  were  that  we  asked 
about  the  way  out  of  town.  Each  one 
told  us  a  different  route,  and  no  one 
seemed  to  know  clearly  what  he  was 
talking  about.  So  we  rode  about  and 
lost  time  and  patience.  Such  densely 
stupid  people!  Now,  why  did  he  look 
baek?"  she  asked  abruptly.  "He  must 
be  a  San  Jo.sean."  She  meant  the  pho- 
tographer who  was  walking  on  some 
paces  ahead.  Like  a  lightning  flash  her 
wonderfully  acute  ear  and  some  other 
sense  had  told  her  that  the  man  ahead 
of  us  had  quickly  glanced  back  over  his 
shoulder.  Perhaps  It  was  the  check  in 
the   regularity  of  his  walk,  but  it  was 

a  wonderfully  true  interpretation  of  un- 
seen action. 

"We    started    for  San  Jose     at     4:30 
o  clock  in   the  morning,"   went  on   the 
blind    bicyclist,    "my  brother  Fred  and 
I.    He  is  H  years  old.    The  little  dog  ran 
along    vith   us.     But  at  Warm  Springs, 
the    poor   little   fellow   was   so  tired  we 
had  to  leave  him  there.    We  arrived  at 
San  Jose  at  11  o'clock.    That  is  not  very 
fast  time,  but  we  were  not  out  for  any 
record.     It  is  just  fifty-one  miles  from 
our  house.     I  ride  resting  my  left  hand 
on    some   companion's  hand  so  that   I 
may  not   run   into  any  wagons  on  the 
road.     Then  I  have  my  right  hand  for 
my  handle  bars.     I   am  ever  so  much 
stronger  in  my  right  arm.     We  rested 
a     few  hours    in    San    Jose    and    then 
started  home.    Friends  did  not  want  me 
to   ride  back,  but  I  was  determined  to' 
do  it.     When  I  start  to  accomplish  any- 
thing I  would  work  to  the  death  before 
I    would  quit  with   it  uncompleted.     I 
have   been     riding    a  wheel    only    two 
years.     Bunker  Hill  day  of  last  year  I 
rode  from  Berkeley  to  Los  Gatos.    That 
is    sixty    miles    in    one    day.    So    this 
Bunker  Hill  day— that's  the  17th  of  June 
—I  was  determined  to  ride  to  San  Joso 
and  back,  making  a  run  of  102  miles 

"Was  I  tired?  Well,  yes,  I  was  tired 
at  the  end.  I  didn't  ache  any  where 
particularly,  but  you  know  the  small 
bicycle  saddle  becomes  as  hard  and  un- 
comfortable as  a  piece  of  iron  after  you 
have     ridden     hour    after    hour.    We 

reached  home  at  12:30  o'clock  at  night. 
So  we  were  gone  just  twenty  hours.    It 
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was  a  long  ride,  and  I  shall  never  take 
It  again.  I  simply  made  up  my  mind 
to  do  it,  and  now  It  Is  done  and  I  am 
satisfied. 

"Let's  walk  up  this  side  and  go  in  by 
the  north  entrance,  it's  shadier  when 
we  get  up  a  little  further."  And  this 
was  the  observation  of  the  blind  girl. 
She  knew  every  step  of  the  way  we  had 
come,  Just  where  we  were,  and  she  was 
actually  directing  my  footsteps  to  the 
institute.  When  we  entered  the  grounds 
she  showed  even  closer  familiarity  with 
the  winding  ways  and  the  different 
buildings  that  she  had  never  seen. 

I  bade  her  good-by  at  the  ivy-covered 
entrance  of  one  of  the  big  red  brick 
buildings,  >and  the  sightless  girl  passed 
on  into  the  corridors  and  smilingly  went 
her  certain  way  toward  some  distant 
door  behind  which  she  was  to  receive 
further   instruction. 

"The  bicycle  riding  has  been  a  won- 
derful help  to  her,"  the  mother  had  said. 
"You  know  the  blind  so  often  have  poor 
health  because  they  can  not  move  about 
enough  to  get  proper  exercise.  Since 
Helen  has  been  riding  her  wheel  she  is 
so  much  better.  It  is  the  thing  to  bal- 
ance the  great  activity  of  her  brain. 
And  she  loves  to  ride  and  to  have 
friends  come  and  go  riding  with  her." 

A  REAMNG  KOOfl 
f  OK  THE  ADULT  BLIND 


HILANTHROPIC 
organizations  aim- 
ing to  make  life 
easier  for  the  poor 
and  the  afflicted 
have  multiplied  in 
this  State  at  a  rate 
commen  s  urate 
with  the  free- 
handed generosity 
of  the  people,  and 
yet  some  of  the  most  appealing  causes 
have  yet  to  be  considered,  chief  among 
them  being  the  cause  of  the  adult  blind. 
But  everything  seems  to  be  making 
ready  for  a  big  step  in  advance  along 
this  line,  and  unless  all  signs  fail  the 
trustees  of  the  Free  Public  Library  of 
this  city  will  in  a  few  days  grant  the 
first  concessions  toward  the  accom- 
plishment of  a  work  which  has  been  en- 
gaging the  attention  of  Mrs.  Josephine 
Morris  de  Greayer  for  the  past  few 
years.  She  asks  for  room  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Free  Public  Library 
for  the  use  of  the  adult  blind.  Mrs.  de 
Greayer's  plans  for  equipping  and  con- 
ducting this  annex  are  so  well  thought 
out  that  it  will  be  a  matter  of  only  the 
most  trifling  expense  and  virtually  no 
responsibility  to  the  trustees.  Mrs.  de. 
Greayer  could,  with  the  auxiliary  back 
of  her,  have  had  a  library  for  the  blind 
long  ago,  but  for  their  ultimata  perma- 
nent benefit  she  has  waited  until  such 
time  as  the  trustees  of  the  Free  Pijblic 
Library  could  see  their  way  to  act.  Up 
to  the  present  time  they  have  not  had 
the  space  to  give;  now  there  is  a  lower 
floor  in  the  branch  library  on  Fourth 
and  Clara  streets,  presented  to  the  city 
by  ex-Mayor  Phelan,  suited  exactly  to 
the  needs  of  the  blind.  There  are  but  a 
few  steps  to  reach  it  making  it  most 
accessible.  In  size  and  location  this 
place  is  exactly  what  is  needed. 

Nothing  now  seems  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  the  consummation  of  this  work. 
The  trustees  are  interested  and  favor- 
able. 

Once  official  sanction  is  given,  Mrs. 
de  Greayer,  under  the  direction  and 
jurisdiction  of  the  trustees,  will  com- 
mence the  task  of  equipping  the  library, 
not  an  easy  nor  an  inexpensive  matter. 
Already  she  has  a  long  list  of  members 
for  the  auxiliary,  and  each  day  since  the 
public  announcement  of  the  project  she 
has  had  substantial  and  cordial  offers 
of  assistance. 

There  are  several  good  models  for 
the  working  out  of  this  scheme  for  the 
educational  help  of  the  blind.  Notable 
among  them  is  the  annex  to  the  Con- 
gressional  Library,   in  charge  of  Miss 


Etta  Griffin.     It  occupies  three  rooms, 
one  for  the  books,  one  for  assembly  pur- 
s',  and  one  for  the  printing  press 
and  typewriters. 

In  Washington,  as  it  is  proposed  here, 
supplementary  work  is  done  by  an  aux- 
iliary, the  members  of  which  give  the 
sort  of  service  that  never  can  be  had 
for  money.  In  turn  these  people  guide 
the  blind  tojtheir  rooms,  read  to  them, 
teach  them  point  reading  and  other 
things  calculated  to  make  them  helpful 
and  happier.  There  is  scarcely  an  after- 
noon in  the  year  when  some  one  of  note 
does  not  give  a  half-hour  to  the  blind. 
Men  and  women  of  distinction,  speakers 
and  singers  never  refuse  their  time  or 
their  gifts  in  this  cause.  To  these  "aft- 
ernoons" the  blind  have  the  privilege  of 
inviting  guests,  making  them  feel  a 
pleasant  Independence.  It  is  the  rule 
of  life  and  almost  unavoidable  for  the 
blind  to  be  entirely  dependent;  they  are 
always  the  recipients  of  favors  and 
have  nothing  to  give  in  return  except 
their  gratitude.  In  Washington,  as  in 
New  York,  Philadelphia  and  the  seven 
other  cities  where  similar  work  is  being 
carried  on,  the  blind  have  some  cour- 
tesies to  extend.  They  have  the  satis- 
faction of  being  hosts. 

Among  the  noted  outside  workers  in 
Washington  is  Miss  Keith.  She  is  a 
woman  of  means  and  always  has  soma 
of  the  blind  with  her.  Miss  Helen  Gard- 
ner, the  blind  poetess,  makes  her  home 
with  Miss  Keith,  who  studies  out  how 
to  make  these  friends  feel  that  they 
are  not  a  burden. 
Miss  Keith  has  learned  to  write  by 

the  point  system  and  prepares  books 
for  the  library  of  the  blind.  She  takes 
up  the  latest  novels  and  other  works  so 
that  the  members  may  themselves  read 
the  up-to-date  literature.  Curiously 
enough  many  of  the  books  printed  for 
the  blind  are  religious  in  character. 
Such  literature  seems  to  have  been 
deemed  the  only  kind  needed  by  the 
afflicted.  Like  other  people,  their  In- 
terest in  life  Is  general. 

The  equipment  of  a  library  for  the 
blind  is  expensive;  the  hooks  are  volu- 
minous and  cost  $10  to  $15  and  upward 
apiece.  The  preparation  of  books  for 
the  blind  by  the  point  system  is  not  so 
difficult  as  it  is  slow.  Already  some  of 
the  members  of  the  San  Francisco  Aux- 
iliary have  signified  their  intention  of 
learning  the  system,  and  as  many  hands 
make  light  work,  it  will  not  be  long  be- 
fore a  number  of  popular  books  will 
be  on  the  shelves  of  the  new  room.  The 
"point  system"  has  an  alphabet  of  only 
six  letters,  but  these  are  arranged  in  so 
many  combinations  that  with  them  the 
entire  alphabet  is  formed. 

Point  printing  is  not  an  easy  matter: 
for  seeing  .people  to  learn  to  read,  but: 
the  blind  become  so  adept  that  they  will 
go  over  a  page  almost  as  quickly  as 
those  with  sight  can  a  page  of  ordinary, 
printed,  matter. 

The  State  looks  after  its  blind  as  well 
as  its  deaf  and  dumb  children  in  a  wayi 
to  cail  forth  the  commendation  of  all, 
but  in  an  educational  way  there  is  noth- 
ing in  later  years  any  more  than  there 
is  for  those  who  lose  their  sight  after 
they  are  twenty-one,  when  the  doors 
of  the  State  institution  are  closed  to 
them.  Philanthropists  of  many  cities 
with  wise  heads  as  well  as  generous 
hearts,  have  worked,  to  give  the  blind 
the  means  of  earning  a  livelihood,  and 
they  have  provided  homes  for  them,  but 
there  is  something  more  than  meat  or 
raiment  or  shelter  needed  to  make  their 
darkened  lives  worth  living.  That 
something  is  to  be  found  in  books,  also 
in  the  personal  attention  of  some  of  the 
considerate  of  earth  who  are  willing  to 
be  eyes  for  those  who  cannot  see.  But 
these  helps  to  a  fuller  life  for  the  blind 
are  not  easy  of  accomplishment.  The 
means  are  not  available.  Outside  of 
looking  after  blind  children,  compara- 
tively little  has  been  done  for  these 
stricken  ones  of  earth.  Despite  the 
scientific  helps  for  them,  there  is  an  ad- 
vancing percentage  of  sightless  people 
and  in  the  present  intelligent  readjust- 
ment of  the  world's  philanthropies 
there  must  be  consideration  of  the  ab- 
solutely helpless. 

i.i&^J!?*  women  an<*  children  with 
unimpaired  senses,  be  they  never  sr> 
poverty  stricken,  have  Ae  help  and 
companionship  of  books.  But  up  to  a 
comparatively  recent  time  the  blind 
n7mpS,«chey  h^Ve  belon^d  to  famines 
?Lm  ?i?  °r  Un  eSS  they  nave  had  about 
iS  ih°Se  ^i.0  had  leisure  and  pa- 
tience to  give  them,  have  been  shut  out 
entirely  from  the  greatest  of  all  recom- 
penses for  sickness  or  sorrow— reading 


<  ording  to  the  latest  statistics  in 
vVashington,  San  Francisco  has  211 
adult  blind.  That  represents  the  num- 
who  have  registered,  but  it  is  con- 
sidered to  represent  but  a  comparative- 
nail  per  cent  because  those  who  be- 
come blind  after  reaching  mature  years 
are  not  in  a  hurry  to  register  themselves 
among  the  hopelessly  blind.  They  are 
always  hoping  for  the  cure  that  never 
comes. 

It  will  be  the  work  of  the  auxiliary  to 
look  up  all  blind  people,  to  bring  them 
to  the  library,  when  they  cannot  come 
alone,  and  have  no  one  to  escort  them, 
tq  take  books  to  them  when  necessary! 
to  provide  readers,  to  interest  singers, 
lecturers  and  other  celebrities  for  the 
"afternoons"  and  to  teach  the  blind 
point  reading. 

San  Francisco  has  several  blind  citi- 
zens who  will  give  invaluable  aid  in 
the  new  venture,  among  them  August 
Barkhausen,  who  has  done  post  grad- 
uate work  in  Berkeley.  He  will  teach 
point  reading.  Many  enthusiasts  are 
awaiting  the  action  of  the  trustees  of 
the  Free  Library,  quite  ready  to  take 
the  material  responsibility  of  the  ven- 
ture. They  appreciate  what  the  ex- 
penses of  conducting  the  library  will 
be,  and  are  anxious  not  to  add  financial 
cares   to  those  already  in  hand. 
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WHO  OPERATES 

A  TYPEWRITER. 


LTHOUGH  deaf,  dumb  and  blind, 
Katherine  Pederson,  a  young 
Brooklyn  girl  whose  parents  live 
at  185  Front  street,  has  learned 
to  use  a  typewriter  and  acquired 
a  degree  of  proficiency  in  the 
manipulation  of  the  machine  that  is 
wonderful  in  view  of  her  affliction. 

At  the  age  of  8  years  Katherine  lost 
her  sight  after  an  attack  of  scarlet  fe- 
ver. Five  years  later  she  lost  her  hear- 
ing. Thus,  at  the  age  of  13  years,  she 
was  totally  deaf  and  blind.  In  a  few 
months  more  she  also  lost  the  power  of 
speech. 

She  was  born  in  Dublin,  Jan.  27,  1885. 
Her  father  is  a  sea  captain  of  Danish 
nativity. 

When  she  lost  her  sight  Katherine 
was  taken  to  the  New  York  Asylum  for 
the  Blind.  The  instructors  there  could 
effect  no  progress  with  the  girl  when  the 
second  affliction  overtook  her,  so  she 
was  sent  home.  Her  parents,,  of  course, 
could  do  no  more  than  afford  her  the 
best  care  possible  until  they  learned  of 
the  New  York  Institution  for  the  In- 
struction of  the  Deaf,  and  the  presence 
there  of  several  deaf,  dumb  and  blind 
pupils. 

In  the  fall  of  1900  the  Pederson 
girl  became  a  pupil  at  the  institution. 
Since  that  time,  although  the  knowledge 
which  she  had  acquired  after  the  loss  of 
her  sight  but  before  the  loss  of  her  hear- 
ing, had  almost  deserted  her,  Katherine 
Pederson's  progress  has  been  phenom- 
enal, and  there  is  every  reason  for  be- 
lieving that  she  will  attain  wonderful 
proficiency  In  many  things  while  she  is 
yet  a  very  young  woman.  Superinten- 
dent Currier  was  asked  how  the  start- 
ing point  for  the  instruction  was  found. 
He   said: 


"It  is  simple  enough— by  the  associa- 
tion of  different  objects  with  raised 
characters  on  sheets  of  paper." 

Then  he  explained  that  a  key  was  the 
first  object  used.  The  pupil  is  made  to 
finger  an  ordinary  key  until  familiar- 
with  it.  Then  the  pupil  is  made  ac- 
quainted with  the  characters  of  one  of  I 
the  blind  alphabets  spelling  the  word 
"key."  Then  the  pupil,  key  in  hand,  is 
led  to  a  door,  and  the  use  of  the  key  is 
demonstrated. 

In   this   way  twelve  objects   are  used, 
the  spelling  of  the  names  of  which  em- 
ployes every  letter  in  the  alphabet.    They  ' 
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are:  The  key,  the  bat,  the  mat,  the  box, 
the  jug,  the  saw,  the  knife,  the  door,  the 
cup    and    the   vase. 

After  handling  each  of  these  articles, 
and  becoming  familiar  with  the  letter 
characters  used  in  spelling  the  words 
associated  with  them,  a  pupil  has  at  his 
command  the  whole  alphabet  and  the 
individuality  of  the  letters. 

Then  the  beginning  on  the  verbs  and 
pronouns  is  made  by  touching  the  pupil 
and  introducing  the  blind  alphabetical 
presentation  of  the  word  touch.  Then 
the  pupil  is  made  to  touch  the  hat,  for 
Instance,  and  is  introduced  to  the  alpha- 
betical arrangement  of  the  sentence  "I 
touched  the  hat."  Thus  the  sentence  is 
begun,  and  so  the  instruction  goes  on. 

There  are  four  alphabets  for  the  blind 
—the  English  Braille,  the  American 
Braille,  the  New  York  point  and  the 
Line.  The  first  three  consist  of  raised 
points  on  the  paper's  surface,  arranged 
in  different  relations  to  represent  the 
letters  forming  words.  The  line  alpha- 
bet is  simply  the  embossed  type  upon  the 
page. 

Katherine  Pedersen  has  mastered  the 
alphabets  to  such  an  extent  that  she 
reads  rapidly  and  intelligently  upon  all 
subjects  in  the  regular  blind  literature 
and  on  topics  presented  in  the  machine- 
pages  which  are  given  her  by  her 
instructors. 

'•ntly  she  has  taken  up  the  type- 
writer, and  is  aiready  quite  proficient  in 
its  use.  Following  is  a  letter  Katherine 
wrote  to  her  little  sister  at  home.  The 
mistakes  which  appear  are  just  as  she 
inade  them  in  the  original.  The  letter 
reads: 

"My  dear  sittle  sister  Ella: 

"1  received  your  letterd.  this  morning. 
I  iwas  must  pleased  at  it.  I  had  to 
laguh  at  it.  I  supposed  that  you  can  not 
as  well  as  I  can.  What  will  you 
do  at  the  chodl.?.  What  will  yofu  do 
fwben  you  will  arrived  in  the  Country  or 


wheiryou  are  awayp    Who  is  goinng  to 
take  you?       Is   loretta  going  with  you. 
I  hope  you   will  hav  e  a  good   time  and 
^pleasure  there.    Did  you  tell  what 
I  told  you  when  you  arrived  homep  How 
are  you.   Are  you  glad  to  be  nout  of  your 
mothers  sight.     I  must  close  now      And 
write  to  mamma  and  grand  mother.     I 
will  tell  them  that  I  do  not  study  now  j 
while  Mr.  Jones  has  school  in  the  sitting 
room     He  is  only  teaching  the  little  boys  { 
and  girls.    I  am  sorry  I  made  a  few  rms- 
takes  in  this  letter." 

It  will  be  observed  that  in  the  last 
sentence  not  an  error  was  made.  This 
is  explained  by  the  fact  that  in  the  pre- 
vious letter  she  had  devoted  her  though*  .. 
to  the  composition,  while  at  the  close  she 
remembered  possible  mistakes,  and  In. 
apologizing  for  them,  was  careful  in  the 
mechanical  composition. 

Another  field  into  which  she  is  enter- 
ing and  showing  at  the  same  time  prom- 
ise of  exceptional  proficiency  is  mathe- 
matics. Although  the  presentations  of 
the  numerals  in  characters  suited  to  the 
blind  is  intricate,  she  is  mastering  them 

rapidly. 

As  with  all  blind  persons,  yet  vastly 
more  so  with  those  deprived  also  of  their 
hearing,  Katherine's  sense  of  touch  is 
highly  developed.  She  can  converse  by 
holding  hands  with  her  instructors  as, 
rapidly  as  the  most  expert  deaf  people 
can  carry  on  a  conversation  with  their 

fingers. 

Her  stay  at  the  school  has  been  com-, 
paratively  short,  and  it  is  expected  that 
the  next  few  years  will  show  a  still  more 
remarkable  progress  in  her  education. 
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!  Within  the  past  six  months  there  has 
.been  established  at  27-29  West  Sixteenth 
street  a  printery  of  books  for  the  blind. 
I  It  was  founded  and  is  controlled^  by 
Fr.  Joseph  Stadelman,  a  member  of 
the  St.  Francis  Xavier  Jesuit  founda- 
tion in  West  Sixteenth  street.  Its 
purpose  is  to  furnish  religious  books 
to  the  blind  of  the  United  States,  says 
the  New  York  Times. 

While  there  are  many  books  printed 
for  the  blind,  Fr.  Stadelman  savs  that 
scarcely  any  of  them  are  of  a  religious 
character.  Since  the  blind,  of  all  oth- 
ers, turn  to  religion,  he  has  devoted 
himself  to  the  development  of  the  re- 
ligious natures  of  those  people,  whom 
misfortune  has  placed  in  a  world 
apart,  with  different  ways  of  thinking 
from  that  of  others. 

He  is  now  placing  within  the  reach 
of  the  75,000  blind  people  of  the  United 
States,  through  the  medium  of  the 
public  libraries,  books  which  will  give 
them  the  solace  of  religion. 

A  good   many   years  ago   Fr.    Stadel- 
man was  struck  by  the  absence  of  re- 
als services  for  the  blind  and  deaf. 
H(  to  converse  in  the  language 

of  signs  and  started  a  Sunday  after- 
noon   service    for    blind    people.     In    a 
short  time  a  large  number  of  deaf  and 
dumb,    not   only   from    New   York    but 
grhboring  ctties,  began  to  gath- 
1    the    meeting,    and    it    has   since 
1  'I    In   grow. 
'   .Fl'  nan    investigated    the   va- 

Prlm»ne  by    which   the 

" led    to   read,     with   the 

*ssls'  i  .      ladles  he 
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Since  he  recently  established  his 
printery  he  has  published  11  different 
religious  works  of  100  volumes  to  an 
edition,  and  has  placed  them  in  the 
state  library  at  Albany,  and  in  various 
other  large  libraries  throughout  the 
United  States.  The  blind  can  now 
have  these  ,books  delivered  at  their 
homes  for  the  asking. 

According  to   librarians,   the     books 


have  been  eagerly  sought.  There  are 
not  now  enough  books  to  supply  the 
demand. 

The  society  also  publishes  a  10-page 
magazine  called  the  Catholic  Tran- 
script for  the  Blind.  Incidentally  Fr. 
Stadelman  has  made  some  considerable 
discoveries  in  cheapening  the  process 
of  printing. 

This  kind  of  printing  is  very  expen- 
sive. Being  driven  by  necessity  to 
make  his  scant-  funds  go  far,  he  dis- 
covered a  paper  which  cost  about  one- 
fourth  the  paper  used  by  other  similar 
establishments.  He  also  found  that 
zinc,  instead  of  brass,  could  be  used 
for  the  plates,  thus  effecting  a  great 
economy. 

The  process  of  printing  books  for 
the  blind  has  attained  a  Considerable 
degree  of  perfection,  but  has,  like  that 
of  ink  printing,  been  developed 
through  long  years  of  labor  and  inven- 
tion. Even  yet  there  is  no  universal 
method  of  such  printing. 

Printing  in  tangible  characters  is 
due  to  Calentin  Hauy,  who  issued  his 
first  book  for  the  blind  in  1784.  His 
type  was  in  italics.  In  1834  Gall,  of 
Edinburgh,  replaced  the  curved  by 
angular  lines  and  printed  the  gospel 
of  St.  John  in  capital  letters.  A  num- 
ber of  other  plans  were  invented,  all 
depending  upon  the   Roman   alphabet. 

A  new  system  was  Introduced  with 
the  stenographic  shorthand,  of  Lucas 
and  the  nhonetic  of  Frere.  In  Frere's 
system  the  lines  run  alternately  from 
left  to  right  and  from  right  to  left, 
so  that  the  finger  runs  on  from  line 
to    line    without    interruption. 

The  system  used  by  Fr.  Stadelman  is 
one  Invented  by  Braille,  a  Frenchman, 
and  modified  by  William  B.  Waite.  of 
the  New  York  institute  for  the  blind. 
The  machine  Lately  Invented  by  Mr. 
Waite,  and  known  as  the  "steno- 
graph," works  like  a  typewriter  with 
but   six  keys. 

By  a  variation  of  the  keys  62  dif- 
ferent signs  are  obtained.  As  the  keys 
are  operated  "points,"  or  indents,  are 
out  into  a  sheet  of  brass  or  zinc  about 
12  by  14  inches  in  size.  The  "points" 
look  like  a  series  of  dot  impressions 
made  in  horizontal  lines  on  the  sheet. 

At  a  casual  glance  the  lines  look  like 
•music  bars.  This  indented  sheet  is 
placed  in  a  hand  press,  a  piece  of 
starched  paper  of  the  same  size  placed 
on  }t,  and  thus  the  impressions  are 
transferred.  But  one  side  of  the  paper 
is  printed  on,  and  when  dried  it  pre- 
serves the  dot  impressions  remark- 
ably well. 

The  passing  of  the  fingers  over  the 
sheet  does  not  wear  the  marks  off.  It 
requires  about  10  days  to  print  in  this 
manner  a  book  of  150  pages,  and  the 
cost  is  perhaps  $2  a  volume. 

The  books  are  bound  by  hand,  and 
when  finished  look  as  large  as  a  small 
bound  newspaper.  The  books  can  be 
illustrated  where  surfaces  only  are 
necessary  to  convey  the  idea.  Things 
most  easily  represented  are  plans  of 
huildings  and  maps,  the  land  in  the 
maps  being  indicated  by  the  raised 
portions. 

The  largest  printing  house  in  the 
United  States  for  publishing  books  for 
the  blind  is  locaated  at  Louisville.  Ky. 
In  1S79  congress  appropriated  $250,000 
to  endow  it.  From  there  books  are 
supplied  to  all  educational  establish- 
ments for  the  blind. 


THE  STATES, 

£\Vu'  Or  lea  us,  La. 

Date  £   J^y    /  *  °  * 

i  LISTENS  TO  THEIR  TROUBLES. 

BRINEY  McGOVERN'S  PENSIONERS  I 


SAD    TALES    TOLD  TO    THE    DISPENSER   OF 
PUBLIC  ALIMONY. 


Pathetic   Story  of  an  Old  Black  Mammy— Did  Not 

Want  Emancipation— How  She  Cares  for  Blind 

Daughter   of    Former    Master— Starves 

Herself  That  She  May  Subsist. 

!^xS<S*$><S><S>3xS><«x^^  <«><S><e>3KS><$>$><S>€>«>$^ 


Briney  McGovern,  the  almoner  at  th« 
City  Hall,  facetiously  known  as  the 
"commissioner  of  cnarlties,"  is  the 
right  man  in  the  right  place.  Briney 
knows  more  about  the  poverty  that 
gnaws  at  the  vitals  of  thousands  of 
people  in  this  city  than  does  any  other 
member  of  the  community.  For  many 
years  past  it  has  been  Briney's  prov- 
ince to  investigate  all  the  tales  of  woe 
that  are  brought  to  the  civic  building 
for  relief  or  redress,  therefore  it  may 
be  assumed  that  he  has  had  under  his 
ken  many  very  sad  cases  of  destitu- 
tion, and  again,  on  the  other  hand,  he 
has  met  with  many  cases  in  which  the 
applicants  for  assistance  were  frauds 
of  the  first  water.  Last  Saturday 
Briney  handed  a  very  respectably 
dressed  woman  five  cents,  and  after 
she  was  gone  he  said:  "I  gave  It  to 
her  to  get  rid  of  her."  That  he  was 
right  was  evinced  a  few  minutes  after 
the  woman  had  made  her  exit  from  the 
City  Hall,  for  she  was  seen  to  stumble 
and  fall,  and  those  who  helped  her  to 
her  feet  saw  plainly  that  it  was 
whiskey,  not  weakness,  that  had  caused 
the  tumble. 

At  times  Blrney  is  despondent,  and 
his  despondency  is  caused  by  the  de- 
pleted condition  of  the  fund  out  of 
which  the  reserving  poor  are  helped. 
The  fund  is  kept  up  by  the  money  paid 
for  permits.  Some  weeks  a  good 
many  permits  are  issued,  but  then 
there  are  weeks  when  the  tin  box  is 
empty  as  Mr.  Edgar  Farrar,  or  Virgil, 
wrote:    "Hinc  illae  lacrimae." 

On  Monday  Briney  gave  a  woman 
half  a  dollar,  and  as  he  did  so  said: 
"I  wish  I  was  able  to  give  you  ten 
dollars. "  The  woman  McGovern  had 
given  the  money  to  was  an  old  black 
woman  who  had  every  appearance  of 
what  are  thought  to  be  stage  represen- 
tations of  the  old  black  mammies  of 
ante-bellum  days.  She  wore  the  pro- 
verbial kerchief  on  her  head,  her 
kinky  hair  was  white  as  snow.  When 
the  old  woman  had  tottered  down  the 
steps  of  the  City  Hall,  Briney  said: 
"1  wish  I  could  write  a  novel.  If  I 
could.  T  would  do  so.  and  that  old 
black  woman  should  be  its  heroine.  I 
tell  you.  gentlemen,  that  within  that 
old  woman's  breast  beats  a  heart  that 
is  as  white  as  is  that  of  any  man  or 
woman  in  the  United  States.  Yes, 
she  is  a  nigger,  but  not  one  of  the 
later  day  impejr*!nent  coons,  she  is  a 
remnant  of  th11  old  slavery  days  when 
the  colored  people  were  faithful  and 
loving  and  knew  when  they  were  well 
off  and  well  treated.  I  have  known 
that  old  woman  by  sight  for  more  than 
twenty  years,  but  it  was  not  until 
quite  lately  that  I  learned  anything 
about  her  history.  Before,  the  war  she 
was  a  slaye  and  was  the  waiting  maid 
to  the  wife  of  a  wealthy  cotton  broker 


■  and  afterwards  was  nurse  to  his  chil- 
dren. The  war  came,  the  war  ended, 
and  with  the  ending  of  it  was  also  tha 
ending  of  the  cotton  broker's  wealth. 
The  old  colored  woman  (she  was  then 
young  and  in  her  prime)  was  of  course 
among  those  emancipated  by  Lincoln's 
proclamation,  but  she  refused  to  avail 
herself  of  the  liberty  granted  to  her. 
she  declared  that  she  was  happy 
enough  as  she  was.  The  cotton 
broker  and  his  wife  died  many  years 
ago,  leaving  one  daughter,  but  not  a 
dollar. 

"For  some  time  the  daughter  man- 
aged to  eke  out  a  living  by  giving  les- 
sons, but  in  those  days  people  found 
it  hard  enough  to  buy  food,  not  to 
speak  of  paying  for  lessons  in  music, 
painting  or  language.  The  girl  was 
not  made  of  the  stuff  from  which 
heroines  are  made.  She  failed — she 
failed  sadly,  for  she  left  New  Orleans 
with  a  man  and  not  as  his  wife.  For 
many  years  not  a  word  was  heard  of 
her,  but  she  did  return  here  and  was 
for  some  time  in  the  Charity  Hospital, 
which  she  left  denude  of  eye  sight.  The 
girl,  or  rather  woman,  for  she  was  one 

\then,  did  not  have  a  dollar  in  the 
world,  and  did  not  know  where  to  look 
for  one.  It  was  while  she  was  in  that 
sore  strait  that  by  accident  she  met 
the  old  colored  woman  who  had  been 
her  nurse  in  childhood.  The  faithful 
old  colored  woman  wept  with  Joy 
when  she  recognized  her  young  mis- 
tress. Together  they  went  to  the  ten- 
ement near  the  St.  Mary's  Market,  in 
which  the  old  woman  lived. 

"Don't  worry,  Miss  Angelique,"  the 
old  woman  said,  "everything  will  come 
out  all  right.  Your  old  mammy  will 
see  that  you  want  for  nothing."  And 
for  all  the  years  that  have,  passed 
since  the  old  negress  took  her  voung 
mistress  to  the  miserable  tenement 
room,  the  former  has  worked  hard  to 
supply  Miss  Angelique  with  many  lit- 
tle dainties  The  old  woman  used  to 
go  out  washing  and  for  some  she  was 
employed  in  a  restaurant  as  cook  and 
while  there  the  place  enjoyed  quite  a 
reputation  for  Its  Creole  cookery,  hut 
rheumatism  attacked  the  old  woman, 
and  she  could  not  go  to  her  work,  she 
ultimately  drifted  into  the  mendicant 
class.  She  told  me  the  other  day  that 
she   never   could   beg   for    herself,    that 

i  she  would  die  first,  but  that  for  Miss 
Angelique  she  would  beg  or  even  steal 
if  it  was  necessary." 

Briney  McGovern's  story  wa&  very 
pathetic,  and  the  writer,  to  satisfy 
himself  as  to  its  veracity,  made  in- 
quiries that  elicited  the  information 
that  the  old  colored  woman  used  to 
starve  herself  in  order  that  her  charge 
might  have  enough  to  eat.  Not  only  is 
the  woman  (whose  name  is  really  An- 
gelique) completely  blind,  but  also  she 
is   quite   demented. 


Date 


THE  WORLD. 

York,  N.  Y. 
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DEAFi  DUMB  AND  BLIRD. 

USES  A  TYPEWRITE 


Nine-Year-OIcI  Leslie  Oren  Remark- 
Proficient  After   Instruc- 
tion with  Raised  Letters.    ■ 


ably 


CLEVELAND,     July    5.— Leslie    even, 
deaf,  dumb  ami  ;r->r 

in  a    wa  0f   triaay  <* 

1  the  sensed- 
The  boy  is  only  nil  ••  yieara  old  and  hir» 

was  about 
two  and  a  half  :      entered 

the  '  ■  ■;  when 

''s  flvi  ■    !      ,\  i    ,!;at  timo  li'j 

could  not  utti  :  !,   nor  could 

he  make  a  sin  ant  knov 

lu ,  W:|  I  signs   by 

l  a 

'iMliK      til 

"  '  w      on   th     II 

f'\fn  in,cre'>  time  he  realized 

mat    only     a 

;eat 
iv as  his  ,*l 

motion    of  the   hand   brought    in   .-onlo 
another    candy.    &c.       He    had    leaked 


DUi 


111  ire  an  attempt  was  maac 

i   him    to1 
t.    Gradi 

were 

■ 
'•:  tfl     read      line     print 

i     "hat" 

te    print 
manual  spelling 
s.ented    tl  ,  ome 

th 
r  the  furf    wo  i  n   was 

o    'earn 

the   nan: 

11    is    not    ;  'i    '.Is    iype- 

;   hers, 

1  ten    th^v 

chilil 
now   operates    his    ly,  |  ,    ,nit 

y   an    o]m  Thjq  ,     a 

if  one  ol     tj     ii 
•'May  ,  is    Leslie 

Oren.      Mi  ,.  tcher 

home     is     in  v,     Ohio      I 

am    writing    on    my    typewriter.    I    love 
my  typewriter,     i    [ove   my   mamma   a 
papa.    J   love   Miss  Lyon.    I  wan;   to 
my   candy.      1    want    ;  i    go    out    on    the^ 
grass.     1    am   a    i   ■  „v    nalr 

with  scissors." 

THE  %EPUBLIC, 

St.  Louis,  [Mo. 
4      hi^JL^s     (  f  a  2. 
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BLIND  BOY   IS  AN   APT   PUPIL 

Remarkable  Cleveland  Child,  Who 
Is  Deprived  of  Two  Senses. 

REPUBLIC  SPECIAL 

Cleveland,  July  5.—  One  of  the  most  in- 
teresting characters  in  the  State  School 
for  the  Deaf  is  Leslie  Oren,  a  blind  and 
deal  lad. 

Leslie  Oren  was  born  at  Gurneyviile, 
Clinton  County,  October  C>,  1  ■■',:».  His  par- 
ents are  Quakers  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, "ft  hen  not  quite  two  and  a  half 
years  old  he  was  attacked  by  that  dread 
disease,   spinal  meningitis. 

When  he  recovered  Leslie  could  neither 
at  :•  nor  hear.  He  gradually  talked  less  and 
less  until  when  he  ntered  the  Ohio  Strife 
School  for  the  Deaf,  Septemoer  13,  3898,  at  5 
years  of  age,  he  coul:l  not  utter  a  single 
word,  nor  could  he  make  a  single  want 
known. 

He  was  first  taught  the  few  signs  by 
which  he  could  express  his  most  urgent 
needs.  For  example,  tvnen  he  wanted  a 
drink  the  sign  for  water  (the  manual  letter 
"w"  on  the  lips)  was  shown  him.  In  an 
incredibly  short  time  he  realized  that  only 
when  signs  were  jroperty  used  were  his 
wants  satisfied  and  great  was  his  delight 
when  he  found  that  osv  motion  of  the  hand 
brought  an  apple,  another  candy.  He  had 
learned  thirty  signs  before  an  attempt  was 
made  to  teach  him  to  spell  words  by  man- 
ual alphabet.  Gradually  the  words  hpehed 
in  his  hands  were  substituted  for  the  signs 
pieviously  learned. 

Leslie  learned  to  read  line  print  (raised 
letters)  first.  The  word  "hat"  In  the  line 
pLnt  was  placed  on  a  hat  and  he  was 
shown  that  the  line  print  and  manual  spell- 
ing of  the  word  represented  the  same  ob- 
ject. It  was  some  time  before  he  grasped 
the  idea, but  after  the  first  word  was  learned 
it  was  a  pleasant  ifgat  to  see  his  eagerness 
to  learn  the  names  of  new  objects. 


Date 
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THE  BURO  PRESJDEM1 


U.  B,  HAMILTON,   NEW  PRESIDENT 
BLIND  PEOPLE'S  ASSOCIATION. 


TALENTED     IN     MANY    LINES 


.Holds      Many      Medals      for     Athletic 
Prowess     and      Intellectually     Has 
Won    Lasting    Fame    as    a    Lec- 
turer— Extensive  Traveler. 

L    I        — 


BATTLE    CREEK,    Mich.,  July    G.— 

Next   year's   meeting'    of  the   Michigan 

■■Blhul  J^pj}te.s_  Welfnrp  association  "will 

be   presides   over    by  one   of   the   most 

emarkable  men  in  the  country — James 

errin  Hamilton  of  Battle  Creek, 
own  as  the  University  of  Mich- 
_  .ns  blind  graduate.  Mr.  Hamilton's 
eyesight  was  destroyed  when  a  child, 
fcut  the  brave  boy  determined  to  have 
an  education,  and  he  has  accomplished 
his  ambition  in  a  manner  which  eclipses 
(the  efforts  of  many  a  young  man  en-  I 
flowed  with   perfect  .sight.  | 

The   young   man    was    born    October  l 
U,    18 1 2,    his     father    being    the     Rev. 
James  Hamilton,    who  has  gained  no- 
toriety for  the    "Gretna   Green"   indus- 
try  at    St.    Joseph.      In    early   boyhood 
lie   destroyed   his  vision   by  falling   on 
",  pair  of  shears.     At   10  years  of   age 
lamilton   entered   the  Michigan  school 
for  the   blind  at  Lansing,   and   gradu- 
ated   in    the   literary   course   with    high 
scholarship.     His  great  desire  of  "see- 
ing" Europe  was  then  made  possible  by 
Khis    knowledge     of    the    piano,     as    he 
earned      his      money    for   a   long     trip 
abroad  by  tuning  pianos.     In  Germany 
and    France   he   studied    the    languages 
of  the  people  until  he  could  talk  them 
fluently.     The  people  were  all   kind    to 
him  and  he  gained  a  store  of  informa- 
tion such  as  few  tourists  obtain.     After 
his    return    he    entered    Albion    college, 
and    then    finishing   his    course,    he    en- 
tered    the     University     of     Michigan, 
,where    he    astounded    everybody    with 
.the  power  of  learning. 

In  18!)5  Mr.  Hamilton  married  a 
fright,  intellectual  young  woman,  and 
■the  happy  couple  went  to  Italy  and 
Greece  for  study.  His  reception  there 
.was  truly  remarkable,  especially  in 
Greece,  where  the  blind  are  expected 
to  beg  for  a  living.  Nothing  more 
tnan  this  was  imagined  of  Mr.  Hamil- 
ton but  he  was  a  worker  and  needed 
no  donations.  He  became  the  subject 
of  articles  In  the  leading  Grecian  pa- 
pers and  soon  attracted  the  attention 
of  the  nobility.  After  being  the  lion 
or  tlie  hour  at  dinner  parties  among 
the  most  noble  families  of  Greece  he 
Received  an  invitation  from  the  queen 
to  appear  before  her,  and  he  was  re- 
ceived with  great  honors. 

Mr.  Hamilton  now  lectures  frequent- 
ly on  What  a  Blind  Man  Saw  In  Eu- 
rope but  when  the  new  school  for  the 
?«  nt«iS  coumPlete(i  ln  Greece  he  expects 
1,  Aharge.at  the  request  of  the 
is  the"  f^tS^rPfKllnl  fea-ture  of  his  life 
r^llha?,e  h°ldS  SeWn  meda-ls 
th\t  h tch-as-catch-can  wrestling,  and 
that  he  won  the  intercollegiate  cham- 
pionship medals  and  honors  a  tew 
years  ago  at  Ypsilanti.  He  is  a  pianist 
of   ability   and   a   superb   conversation 


Date 


THE  PL/I  IN  DEALER, 

Cleveland,  Ohio. 

&...Udy....:.iJ.jL£.         I 

Unique  Reading  Room 
Devoted  to  the  Blind. 

It  Is  with  mingled  pleasure  and  regret  ' 

Jhat  the  coterie  of  the  blind  at  the  L.i-1 
bray  of  Congress  has  received  the  news 
that  the  librarian  and  friend.  Miss  Etta 
JOsselyu  Giffen,  is  to  tako  a  trip  through 
Europe  extending  over  several  months. 
The  purpose  of  Miss  Giffen's  tour  is  to 
attend  the  International  Congress  for  the 
Amelioration  of  the  Condition  of  the 
blind,  which  meets  this  year  at  Brussels, 
from  Aug.  6  to  10.  She  will  also  visit  sev- 
eral countries,  including  Italy  and  Swlt- 
and. 
i  story  of  how  Miss  Giffen  has  been 
enabled  to  take  this  journey,  at  once  to 
D  plea-sure.  and  the  benefit  of  her 
friends,  in  most  interesting.  One  day 
last  year,  about  the  time  of  the  meeting 
of  the  congress,  which  was  held  at  Pails, 
two  ladles  entered  the  reading  room  for 
the  blind.  One  was  In  deep  mourning, 
and  especially  Impressed  by  what 

saw,  and  was  told  by  Miss  Giffen.  The 
latter  casually  remarked  that  she  had 
been    prevented    rrtw  ling   the   chi- 

mb  of  her   lack   of   mi  ans   and 


there  being  no  appropriation  for  that 
purpose.  The  lady  in  black,  who  was 
Mrs.  Rebecca  McManus  Colfelt  of  Phila- 
delphia, said  nothing  at  the  time.  But 
about  a  month  ago  Miss  Giffen  received 
from  Mrs.  Colfelt  her  check  for  $300, 
specifying  that  it  should  be  used  in  de- 
fraying her  expenses  to  the  International 
congress,  and  hoping  that  she  would  have 
an  enjoyable  time.  To  this  was  subse- 
quently added  $200  from  Mrs.  McManus, 
Mrs.  Colfelt's  mother,  and  $25  from  Wil- 
liam Wade  of  Oakmount,  Pa.,  interested 
in   Miss  Giffen's  work  for  the  blind. 

The    reading  room   may   be    said   to  have 
created   n    literary    circle   anions   the    blind; 
In    this   city.     Those   who   come"  there,   and 
who  receive   the  books   at   their  homes   (for 
they  are  delivered  by  the  libray  automobile) 
for  a  devoted  community,   the.  member*  of 
which  are  in  synipathy  and  touch  with  rite 
W  >rld  of  thought  and  action,  lor  the  loss  of 
Bight  (i(>es  not  debar  them  from  a  full  reali- 
zation   of   the   subjects    and    happenings    of 
the  present,   as   well  as  of  the  treasures  of 
The  past.    The  guiding  spirit  in   this  happy 
community   is   Miss    Giffen,    who    has   been 
superintendent    of   the   reading    room    sin"" 
Its  establishment  in  October,  1S97,  and  who 
In   the   words  of  one  of  the  "girls,"  as  she 
affectionately    calls    her    friends,     "is    Just 
devoted   to   us    heart     and   soul,     and   does 
everything  in  her  power  to  male  us  happy  ' 
J  he  methods   which  enable  the  blind   not 
only   to   read   and   write,    but   to   play   such 
games    as    cards,    chess    and    checkers     are 
admirable  in  simplicity  and  perfection     The 
written    characters   are   raised,    and   in    the 
more  improved  methods  consist  of  dots  or 
points    forming   a    phonetic    system,    which 
occupies  much   less   space   and  is   easier   to 
read  than  the  old  raised  letter.    The  books 
when   written   in   this  character,   are   much 
more  bulky  than  volumes  in  ordinary  prirt- 
ed  type,   but  the  rapidity  with   which   thev 
ore  read  by  an  adept  Is  a  revelation  of  the 
delicacy  of  touch  that  lies  in  the  fingers 

The  method  for  writing  the  point  char- 
ncters  compares  even  more  favorably  with 
those  employed  In  the  older  systems.  A 
«~  t,?1^  sp'P,of  metal  and  a  hand  punch 
are  all  the  Implements  needed,  and  as  the 
positions  of  the  various  dots  'forming  the 
characters  are  in  the  angles  of  soiibtW 
With  which  the  strip  of  metVis  perforated 
there  Is  not  the  slightest  difficulty  In  writ! 

ijnta»h^Sy£hem  aftCr  havlng  mastered  the 
alphabet     There  are  several  hundred  books 

wind  t.Hibrar^„  many  belnS  the  ™™  of 
h  frifnH8'  wbJIe  60,me  have  b<?en  executed 
«Hn,i  e  dsr.who  understand  the  method  of 
printing.  It. was  the  interest  of  a  stranger 
which    procured    readers    the    privilege    of 

Mr? n£r.the  £°°k!.  deIlvered  at  their  home? 
Mrs  Mary  Manning  of  Brooklyn,  N  Y  Ao- 
nated    some    books,    and    incidentally    me«- 

co°a?ddWW^Ce  "  ™«J«»  ^  If  theraaders 
could  have  them  at  their  homes.    This  sun 
gest.on   met   with     a   fervent     acquiescence 
from  several  of  the  readers.    When  the  late 
£?«     wf e11   YQU^-   then   librarian  of6  con! 

the  DarT^f\ChqUamte,d  wltn  tnis  desh-e  on 
tne  part   of  the   readers,    he   at   once   made 

t>r^Isi?.n,tha,t  It  should  be  satisfied 
•«.ri?f.o  s  *  a,re-  m  general,  expert  type- 
writers not  only  with  the  Instrument  used 
for  writing  raised  characters,  but  with  the 
ordinary  machine,  while  their  needlework 
specimens  of  which  are  on  sale  In  the  read1 
lng  room,  is  marvelously  skillful 

in  a  room  adjacent  to  the  main  readinz 
room    are   raised    maps,    games     and     other 

Th?lnnA°r  T^l8teT^f°,  tbe  P^ur°ethof 
tne  blind.  The  south  African  war  has  been 
followed  here  on  the  map  with  the  greatest 
interest  from  Its  commencement  to  the  la  at 
regularly  organized  campaign 
The   playing  cards  used  are  of  the  usual 

h  rhV  Ke,nl  merely  marke<i  «n  the  upper 
right  hand  corner  with  the  name    of    the 

£a0rd-  41iu?  enabling  a  blind  person  to 
play  with  those  not  understanding  the 
raised  character  system.  In  fact  one 
of  the  "girls"  Is  an  expert  progress™! 
euchre  player,  and  yields  no  point  In  skill 
to  her  antagonist  who  can  see 

The  establishment  of  the  reading  room 
Is  due  to  the  efforts  of  Miss  Helen  Marr 
Campbell,  who,  being  herself  blind,  can 
well  sympathize  with  others  who  suffer 
from  the  affliction.  Miss  Campbell  thus 
described  the  manner  in  which  she  ob- 
tained this  privilege  for  herself  and  her 
Diinu  friends: 

"It  was  Just  after  the  new  library  had 
been  completed  that  I  called  on  a  very 
?h^r  ,frl.ej?.d  ln  the  country,  who  had  seen 
tne  building  and  was  very  enthusiastic 
oyer     its     beauty.     I     mentioned     to     her 

,  f\.,.pit-v  it  was  there  was  no  place 
where  blind  people  could  read.  My  friend 
suggested  that  I  present  the  matter  to 
Mr.  John  Russell  Young,  the  librarian  of 
congress.  I  went  to  see  Mr.  Young  and 
talked  over  the  subject  with  him,  and  the 
result  was  that  he  said  we  could  have  this 
room-  ,  !t  was  opened  on  Oct.  6,  1897,  and 
Air.  Alnsworth  Spofford.  assistant  librarian 
of  congress,  gave  us  ln  that  year  the  first 
reading  aloud.  The  second  year  we  com- 
menced to  have  the  musical  performances 
which  we  enjoy  so  much.  Manv  blind  peo- 
ple avail  themselves  of  the  reading  room, 
and  we  have  had  as  many  as  thirty  in  one 

Miss  Campbell  Is  an  accomplished  mu- 
KJelan  and  has  written  several  composi- 
tions which  are  highly  prized  and  have 
been  played  by  the  Marine  band  at  the  pub- 
lic concerts  on  the  White  Lot,  on  which 
occasions  Miss  Campbell  Is  i  regular  at-  I 
tendant.  I 


Miss   Giffen   has    received    much    grateful 
sympathy  in  the  work  which  she  Is  doing. 
One   occasion    which   she   recalls    with    par- 
ticularly great  pleasure  is  the  visit  she  re- 
ceived "from    Miss    Ellen    Terry,    when    the 
famous    English    actress    was    last    in    this 
city      Miss  Terry  went  to  see  the  library  of 
congress  and  seemed  remarkably  Interested 
in  the  arrangements  which  are  made  for  the 
comfort   and   recreation    of   the   blind.     She 
examined    everything   in   the    reading    room 
with   the  greatest  attention  and  questioned 
Miss   Giffen   as  to  all  that  was  being  done 
ln  ameliorating  the  condition  of  the  blind. 
Miss    Giffen    expressed    to    her    the    hope 
that    in   time  they    might   be   accorded   free 
teats  in  the  theaters,  saying  that  at  present 
the   street   car   companies   allow   them   free 
tickets    and    that    they    might    thus    be    en- 
abled to  hear  and  enjoy  the  standard  plays. 
"But    would    they    enjoy    them,"    queried 
Miss  Terry,    "when  they  could  not  see  the 
acting?" 

"Oh,  yes,  indeed!"  answered  Miss  Giffen. 
"Perhaps  vou  do  not  know  it,  but  the  loss 
of  eyesight  is  largely  made  up  to  those  who 
are  thus  afflicted  ln  the  marvelous  Sight  of 
the  mind.  Their  imaginative  powers  are 
wonderful,  and  their  keen  minds  picture  all 
that  thev  hear  so  vividly  that  I  sometimes 
think  that  thev  realize  nioie  fully  what  Is 
going  on  about  them  than  they  would  If 
Ihey  saw  with  their  natural  eyes." 

"Well,  then,"  said  Miss  Terry,  "let  us, 
vou  and  I,  Inaugurate  in  this  country  the 
custom  of  sending  the  blind  to  the  theaters. 
I  will  send  vcu  the  tickets  for  as  many  as 
vou  think  would  care  to  near  me  in  the 
"•Amber  Heart,'  and  then  you  can  bring 
them." 

The  tickets  were  accordingly  sent  and 
the  performance  of  Miss  Terry  was  enjoyed 
by  none  In  the  theater  more  than  by  the 
twenty  blind  p?rsons  whom  Miss  Giffen 
took  with  her  to  the  performance.  The  mel- 
ody of  Miss  Terry's  voice  was  especially 
commented  upon  and  it  pictured  to  her 
hearers  every  phase  of  emotion. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  performance 
they  gathered  in  one  of  the  boxes,  and  the 
actress  came  down  to  meet  them.  As  she 
greeted  them  they  passed  their  lingers 
lightly  over  her  face,  and  called  her  their 
"Beautiful,  beautiful  EllalLne,"  saying  that 
she  had  afforded  them  the  happiest  after- 
noon in  their  lives.  When  Miss  Terry  went 
from  this  city  to  Baltimore,  two  .of  the 
blind  girls  wrote  her  a  letter,  expressing 
again  their  appreciation  of  her  kindness. 
A  few  days  later  the  following  letter  came 
to  them  ln  her  own  handwriting: 

"Mv  dears:  I  am  so  much  gratified  to 
hear  that  you  like  'The  Amber  Heart.' 
Next  time  you  juust  hear  Sir  Henry.  Miss 

Giffen  did  come  to  me  here— and  we  had  a 
lovely  time  together.  RemembeT  me  to 
her  affectionately,  and  also  to  Mr.  Hutehe- 
son  and  Mr.  Washington  Coleman.  With 
love  to  you  all,  yours  always  the  same. 

"Ellen  Terry." 

Below  the  letter  she  had  written  in  point 
her  name.  Which  she  underscored  twice, 
and  added  an  exclamatory  "There!"  Miss 
Giffen.  as  the  letter  describes,  visited  Miss 
Terry  In  r>altimore  at  her  Invitation,  and 
was  presented  by  her  with  an  exquisite 
bas-relief  portrait  in  Italian  marble  which 
recalls  to  the  "girls"  the  features  of  their 
"beautiful    Ellaline." 

Miss  Giffen  said  this  of  herself  when 
asked  for  a  short  sketch:  "I  was  born  ln 
Newark.  O.,  less  than  a  hundred  years  ago. 
My  father  was  a  homeopathic  physician. 
After  his  death,  my  mother  ana  I  went 
west.  My  cousins  say  that  I  followed  the 
advice  of  Horace  Greeley,  for  I  certainly 
grew  up.  My  early  days  were  spent  in 
eastern  Kansas,  but  I  received  mv  appoint- 
ment from,  or  rather,  I  am  accredited  to, 
California. 

"I  often  think  my  study  of  the  kinder- 
garten has  helped  me  ln  this  new  field,  as 
has  my.  experience  as  schoolteacher.  I  was 
appointed  assistant  librarian  iu  1897,  and 
when  I  was  put  In  charge,  though  still  on 
Mr.  Hutcheson's  staff.  Mr.  Young  was  al- 
ways interested  ln  our  development,  and  it 
was  through  his  sympathy  and  cordial  In- 
terest tha"  we  secured  Mr.  Thomas  Nelson 
Page  and  other  celebrities  for  the  reading 
hour,  which,  by  the  way,  was  suggested,  by 
Mr.  David  Hutcheson.  There  Is  nothing 
to  say  about  me.  for  I  am  slinplv  carrvln  - 
out  other  people's  wishes."— Washington 
Times. 
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WOMEN  WORK  FOR  THE  BLIND. 
The  Women's  Educational  and  Industrial  Unio 
of  Boston  is  taking  up  the  cudgels  for  the  blind  o 
Its  city.  Readings  for  the  blind,  instituted  by  thi 
organization  two  years  ago,  and  continued  during 
tho  past  year,  revealed  meagre  library  privileges 
for  the  sightless.  An  appeal  has  been  made  to 
the  public  library  to  place  the  books  for  tho  blind 
ln  more  accessible  positions.  An  effort  is  also  be- 
ing made  to  have  a  room  set  apart  where  the 
blind  can  read,  write  and  be  read  to,  as  in  th- 
Pavllion  for  the  Blind  in  the  Congressional  LI 
brary  at  Washington. 


•THE  COURIER. 

Evansville,  Intl. 


BLIND  WOMIN  SPENT  SIX  YEARS 
SEAHtilNG  FOR  MISSING  CHILD 
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Mrs.  Dan  Kellar  I     ;  Traveled  All  Over  Country  Trying 
to  Find  Bo;     o  Whom  Fortune  Is  Coming 
Springfield,  111. 


For  six  years  Mrs.  Dan  Kellar,  a 
blind  woman,  has  been  traveling  over 
the  country  in  search  of  her  boy.A  for- 
tune awaits  him  at  Springfield,  111. 

In  her  search  for  her  child  Mrs.  Kel- 
lar has  traveled  thousands  of  miles 
and  has  visited  almost  every  town  of 
Importance  in  the  country.  Wherever 
jshe  goes  she  remains  but  long  enough 
to  inquire  if  there  is  anyone  there  an- 
swering the  description  of  her  child. 
She  has  been  doing  practically  nothing 
for  the  last  six  years  but  following  the 
false  clues  that  have  led  her  to  every 
part  of  the  country. 

Last  week  she  heard  that  the  boy 
was  at  Hot  Springs,  Ark.,  and  with- 
out a  moment's  delay  she  boarded  a 
train  and  started  south.  When  she  ar- 
rived it  was  only  to  be  again  disap- 
jpointed,  but  she  heard  that  such  a 
boy  as  she  described  was  employed  in 
ja  livery  stable  at  Evansville.  Again 
the  blind  woman  took  courage.  There 
could  be  no  mistake  this  time,  she 
(thought,  and  with  a  light  heart  she 
started  out  for  the  Crescent  City.  She 
[arrived  Tuesday  afternoon  and  at  once 
jmade  her  way  to  police  headquarters, 
where  she  told  the  story  of  her  long 
quest  to  Captain  Brennecke. 

Until  she  was  30  years  of  age  Mrs. 
J  Kellar  enjoyed  the  blessing  of  her  eye- 
sight. She  lived  with  her  husband  and 
two  children  at  Danville,  Va.  Clar- 
ence, the  youngest  child,  was  10  years 
old  when  his  mother  was  stricken  with 
the  black  measles.  The  disease  was 
obstinate  and  when  she  finally  recov- 
ered it  took  all  the  husband's  savings, 
even  the  little  home,  to  pay  the  doc- 
tor bill.  But  worse  yet  the  dread  dis- 
lease  had  attacked  the  woman's  eyes. 
Her  sight  gradually  failed  until  she 
was  left  in  total  darkness.  The  hus- 
,band  brooded  over  his  poverty  and  his 
wife's  misfortune  until  he  became  ill. 
Within  a  week  after  he  went  to  his 
bed  he  was  a  corpse  and  the  blind  wo- 
'man  and  her  two  helpless  children 
were  thrown  out  on  the  worjd. 

She  bravely  faced  the  struggle  before 
her,  and  made  a  living  for  herself  and 
.little  ones  by  peddling  nick-nacks  from 
itown  to  town.     On  one  of  these  trips 


she  met  Dan  Kellar,  the  blind  man 
with  the  dogs  that  guide  him.  Kellar 
makes  yearly  visits  to  Evansville  and 
there  are  few  people  who  have  not  seen 
him  following  the  intelligent  little  ani- 
mals from  door  to  door. 

The  blind  man  and  the  blind  woman 
met.  They  considered  they  could  do 
better  together  and  they  married.  A 
short  time  after  their  marriage,  Clar- 
ence White,  the  woman's  youngest 
child,  ran  away  from  them. 

One  day  he  put  his  arms  around  his, 
mother's  neck  and  kissed  her.  "Good- 
,bye,  mamma,"  he  said,  "I  am  going  to 
go  away  off  and  make  my  own  living. 
I  don't  like  my  new  pa." 

"Come  back,  come  back,"  the  mother 
cried.  She  reached  her  arms  out  to 
grasp  her  boy,  but  he  was  gone.  From 
that  day  to  this  she  has  searched  in 
vain  for  him. 

Only  a  few  weeks  after  the  disap- 
pearance of  the  child  Mrs.  Kellar  re- 
ceived information  that  a  distant  rel- 
ative had  died  in  Springfield,  111.,  leav- 
ing a  snug  fortune  to  her  boy.  She  in- 
vestigated the  matter  and  found  that 
an  uncle  by  marriage  had  left  $5,000 
to  her  child.  She  then  renewed  with 
double  energy  her  effort  to  locate  the 
boy. 

Only  once  has  she  been  near  him. 
That  was  two  years  ago  when  she  vis- 
ited the  Henderson,  Ky.,  fair.  While 
groping  her  way  through  the  crowds 
on  the  streets  she  heard  a  boy  laugh.  It 
was  the  laugh  of  her  child  and  she  rec- 
ognized it  at  once.  Breaking  loose 
from  the  guide  who  held  her  hand  she 
sprang  through  the  crowd.  She  prayed 
that  the  boy  might 'laugh  again,  but  a 
mocking  silence  was  all  she  heard.  The 
laugh  was  stilled,  the  boy  was  gone. 
For  days  she  remained  in  the  Ken- 
tucky city,,  but  she  never  succeeded  in 
finding  her   child. 

Mrs.  Kellar  says  she  will  remaiu 
here  until  she  has  made  a  thorough 
search  of  the  city.  Captain  Brennecke 
promised  to  assist  the  unfortunate  wo- 
man. 

The  bey  is  now  17  years  old.  Both 
his  hands  are  deformed  by  an  opera- 
tion that  was  performed  when  a  baby 
for  the  removal  of  growths  near  the 
little  finger  of  each  hand. 
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BLINDNESS    CAUSED 

By     Drinking     Jamaica     Ginger- 
Suits  for  $115,000. 

Berny  H.  Faxon  will  doubtlesra  be 
pleased  to  welcome  the  occnlists  as 
allies  in  his  fight  agaiust  alcoholic 
drinks.  The  Chicago  Chronicle  says: 
Manufacturing     chemists    and    oculists 


are  interested  in  the  outcome  of  the 
first  of  five  damage  cases,  aggregating 
$115,000,  against  a  concern  of  Balti- 
more, which  is  one  of  the  heaviest 
drag  linns  and  manufacturing  chemists 
in  the  country. 

The  allegations  on  which  suits  axe 
based  are  that  the  plaintiffs  were  made 
blind  by  drinking  preparations  put  up 
by  the  house,  notably  the  one  called 
"Jamaica  ginger, "  in  the  manufacture 
of  which  wood  or  menthyl  alcohol  had 
been  used  instead  of  pure  grain  or  ethyl 
alcohol. 


Behind  tho  plaintiffs  in  these  suits 
are  the  leading  occulists  of  Sew  York. 
Philadelphia     and     Baltimore;        Tho 

specialists  have  furnished  the  funds 
for  the  lawyers'  lees  and  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  eases  for  court.  The  live 
cases  referred  to  may  be  summarized 
thus: 

Heirs  of  James  Henry  Duncan  of  Ce- 
cil County,  Maryland,  who  claim  that 
the  deceased,  after  drinking  one  bottle 
of  Jamaica  ginger,  put  up  by  the  de- 
fendants, was  stricken  blind  and  died 
soon  after.     Damages  $25,000.- 

Dr.  George  A.  Brehra  of  Cecil  Coun- 
ty. Maryland*)  became  addicted  to  the 
use  of  the  ginger  alleged  to  have  been 
put  up  by  the  defendants  and  become 
totally  blind  from  the  effects  of  the 
adulterant  or  wood  alcohol  used.  Dam- 
ages $30,000, 

Henry  W.  Jackson  of  West  Virginia 
declares  that  he  used  the  Jamaica  ain- 
ger  put  up  by  thedefendants  frequently 
and  is  blind  in  consequence.  Damages 
$25,000. 

Ninnod  B.  Dove,  also  of  West  Vir- 
ginia alleges  almost  total  blindness 
through  the  use  of  the  adulterated 
lemon  extract  alleged  to  have  been  put 
up  by  the  defendants,  and  in  which 
wood  alcohol  was  used,  Damages  $20  - 
000. 

Oscar  Ox  of  Somerset  County, Marj 
and,  totally  blind  from  use  of  Jamaica 
ginger   alleged  to  have  been  put  up  by 
the  defendants  aod    in  which  wood    al- 
cohol was  used.    Damages  $15,000. 

Dr.     Herbert    Harlan    of     Baltimore 
and  one  of  the  leading  occulists  of    the 
country  called    attention    to    the  preva- 
lence of    blindness    among  people    who 
use    Jamaica    ginger    as    a  stimulating  j 
beverage    last  winter    in  a  long    article' 
published    in    the    Ophthalmic  Record,  ' 
and  the  article  attracted  great  attention. 
He  showed  that  the  local  option  towns 
of     Pennsylvania,    the    Virginias    and 
Maryland    men  who  craved    liquor,  but 
who  found    it    difficult    to    obtain,  had 
resorted    to    the    use    of    essences    like 
Jamaica  ginger    for  the    effects  of    the 
alcohol  which  entered    into  their  prep- 
aration.    It  is  said  that    the  number  of 
cases    of    total    blindness    in    the    four 
states  mentioned    exceeds    1000,  all    of 
them  directly    traceable    to    the  use  of 
adulterated  essences.     After  the  puli- 
ation of  Dr.  Harlan's   paper  the  Balti- 
more   Opthalmic     Society,    urged     by 
specialists  throughout  the  country,  de- 
'  cided  to    begin 
makers  of  the  stuff. 

"Wood  alcohol  is  certain  to  produce 
blindness  when  used  as  a  drink  or 
otherwise  introduced  into  the  system,  " 
said  Dr.  Harlan.  "If  a  large  dose  is 
taken  on  an  empty  stomach  death  is 
almost  certain  to  follow  immediately. 
The  consumption  of  wood  alcohol  by 
manufacturing  chemists  throughout  the 
country  has  increased  enormously  dar- 
ing the  last  decade.  It  can  be  bought 
for  75  cents  per  gallon,  while  the  ethyl 
alcohol  costs  $2.45  per  gallon.  It  is 
time  that  the  men  who  are  sending 
bottled  blindness  and  certain  death 
broadcast  through  the  country  should 
be  halted. ' ' 
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TEACHERS  OF  BLIND 


Hon.  B.  R.   Lacy  Welcomes 

and  President  Anagnos 

Responds 


THE  OPENING  SESSION 


Short  Talks  by  Other   Members-— 

Reception  Thursday  Evening 

in  Honor  of  Visitors 

The  sixteenth  biennial  convention  of 
the  American  Association  of  the  Instruc- 
tors of  the  Blind  met  at  9:30  this  morn- 
ing in  the  auditorium  of  the  North  Caro- 
lina School  for  the  Blind.  The  Presi- 
dent. Mr.  M.  Anagnos,  called  the  con- 
vention to  order  and  stated  that  owing 
Governor  Aycock's  inability  to  be 
sent,  the  address  of  welcome  would 
elivered  by  State  Treasurer  B.  R. 
Laity,    whom   he    then    introduced. 

Mr.  Lacy,  in  prefacing  his  remarks, 
stated  that  he  felt  the  utmost  sympathy 
for  the  convention  in  their  having  to  be 
content  with  a  few  remarks  from  him, 
instead  of  enjoying  the  pleasure  of  lis- 
tening to  the  gifted  orator  of  the  South. 
"However,"  he  declared,  "the  welcome 
1  now  give  you,  through  the  Governor 
and  the  people,  to  North  Carolina  is  asi 
sincere  and  earnest,  as  though  given  by  I 
the  Governor  himself." 

"North  Carolina."  he  said,  "is  a  pecu- 
liar State.  Peculiar  in  that  it  does  four 
things  that  are  not  done  by  any  other 
State  in  the  Union:  First  of  these  is  the 
making  of  history.  No  other  State  in 
the  Union  has  made  history  like  North 
Carolina.  The  second  pecualrity  is 
the  fact  that  after  making  it  we  do  not 
record  it.  Of  the  first  we  feel  proud; 
of  the  second  we  have  cause  for  shame. 
The  two  peculiar  features  of  North  Caro- 
linians is  that  they  are  extremely  mod- 
est and  that  they  are  prone  to  be  proud 
and  to  boast  of  their  modest \.  But 
North  Carolina  is  a  brave  State  and 
its  people,  while  modest,  are  both  brave 
and  (l;irirg  when  duty  calls  them.  When 
South  Carolina  seceded  from  the  Union 
and  was  followed  by  most  of  the  other 
Southern  States,  North  Carolina  was 
slow  to  dismember  the  ties  that  bound 
her  to  tin  Union.  It  was  not  until 
lent  Lincoln  ordered  her  sodliers 
Bister  state,  Vir- 
i  id    then    while  ion 

atise 
was  the  first  to  lay  down  a  life  on 
its  altar. 

And    while    North    Carolina    lias       the 
r  of  shedding  the   firs,    blood   for   the 
Confederate  cause,  she  is  also  proud  of 
that  the   last  man   to  die  in  the 
'i\il    war   was   a   North   Carolinian.      It    is 
I    of  pride  to  all  North  Caro- 
linians  thai    tiiis  city,    the   capital   of   the 
Old   North   State,   was   the   home  ot   En- 
Worth    ;  the  first   hero  t< 
in   the  Spanish-American   war. 

till   '  'arolina^is  a   great   State,   her 
le  are   w  Ide  awal  live; 

for  the  afflicted  and   ln- 
iiin  her  borders,  a  ad  ycl   thei 
North  Carolina   i 

bleak    and    barren    Massachuset  I 
ol   North 
dolla  ■ 


'What  remains  to  be  done  is  work. 
Work  for  bbe  industrial  and  education 
of  the  whole  State,  and  while  this 
work  is  going  on  there  should  be  a  lib- 
eral education  provided  for  every  af- 
flicted and  infirm  child  in  North  Caro- 
lina. As  a  representative  of  the  Gov- 
•rnor  and  people  of  the  State.  I  welcome 
you  to  N<'i'th  Carolina,  and  hope  thai 
you  will  find  the  weather  not  to  be 
the   only    warm   thing   in   Raleigh." 

The  response  in  behalf  of  the  Asso- 
ciated was  made  by  the  Prescient,  Mr. 
Aminos.      He    said    in    part: 

"We,  the  members  of  the  American 
Association  of  the  Instructors  of  the 
Blind,  are  glad  to  be  in  North  Caro- 
lina this  morning.  We  are  glad  to  look 
into  the  faces  of  fellow- workers  in  the 
Old  North  State  and  we  have  no  idea 
that  the  weather  is  the  only  warm  thing 
that  we  will  find  here.  Prom  what  I 
have  already  seen  of  your  State  and 
town,  I  am  convinced  that  none  of  the 
glorious  reports  I  heard  of  Ra)>  igh  and 
North  Carolina  were  exaggerated,  and 
that  you  have  a  busy  city  in  a  proi 
ous  State.  The  recording  of  your  his- 
tory that  the  State  Treasurer  jusl  spoke 
of  need  not  be  a  matter  of  mortification. 
The  world  records  the  history  that  is 
worth  recording  and  you  may  be  sure 
chat  the  bravery  and  virtues  of  North 
Carolina  is  sung  in  every  State  in  the 
Union. 

"But   some'hing  else     remains       beside 
the    social    and    industrial    features    of    a 
Slate,    and    that    is    its    education    and    the 
success   in  education   lies,   not   so   much   in  i 
great  universities  and  schools  of  art.  but' 
in   the  education   of  all.   especially   those1 
who    come    into    this    world    afflicted    and 
Infirm." 

Several  other  members  of  the  Associa- 
tion were  then  introduced  by  the  Presi- 
dent, each  making  a  few  brief  remarks. 

Mr.     A.     H.     Dymond,     of     Canada,     the 

first    introduced,   ma  w   happy   ro- 

les in  which  he  said:  "Mr.  Lacj 
was  very  inopportune  in  his  reference 
to  himself  as  an  inferior  to  the  Govern- 
or in  oratory.  If  he  had  only  said  noth- 
ing, we  would  all  have  thought  him  the 
Jovernor." 

The    transaction    of   business    was    then 
taken  up  by  the  convention,  after  which 
in    institute   was   held,   under   the   direc- 
tion  of   Mr.    Williams,   of    Kansas.      A    pa- 
rser on   "The   Kindergarten"   was  read   by 
Miss  Winfred  Messmore,  of  Ontario,  and 
i   genera]  discussion   followed. 
^The  topic.  "What  is  the  economic  value 
iiHU^fc^hat    are    the    proper    limitations   ot  j 
literary  Tfc^trii<t;ons    jn        our      schools?"  | 
■vas    tile    subj^^^of    a    discussion    opened  I 

by  Mr.  A.  H.  Dymond.  The  program 
of  this  afternoon's  session,  beginning  at 
2 : 3<>  o'clock,   will  be: 

Transaction  of  Business — The  Presi- 
dent in  the  chair. 

Institute— Mr.  W.  A,  Bowles,  Va.,  Di- 
rector. 

Paper — "The  employment  of  blind  wo- 
men after  leaving  school."  Miss  May 
Schenk. 

Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Hill, 
Michigan. 

Topic — "Ought  schools  for  the  blind  to 
assume  the  functions  of  trade  schools?" 
Discussion  opened  by  Mr.  W.  K.  Argo. 
Colorado. 

Topic — "Imagination  in  piano  playing." 
Presented  by  Mr.  John  A.  Simpson.  \"  C. 
General   Discussion. 

The  public  is  invited  to  the  reception 
Thursday  evening  from  8  to  11  o'clock,' 
given  in  honor  of  the  distinguished  visi- 
tors. 
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Blind    Philanthropist's    Free    Hand. 

SpcetaMMlS'h'?  P.eeord."  . 

Flemington,  N.  J.,  July  11.— Ralph 
Yoorhees.  Clinton's  blind  philanthropist, 
who  recently  gave  $30,000  toward  a  new 
library  building  for  Rutgers  College,  has 
notified  Coe  College,  a  Presbyterian  in- 
stitution at  Cedar  Rapids,  Mich.,  that 
he  has  $2."), 000  for  them.  He  has  also 
just  closed  a  deal  for  3011  acres  of  land 
in  South  Carolina  on  which  ho  will 
establish  an  industrial  school  for  boys. 


Date 


DEAF,    DUMB     AND     BLIND 


Although  deaf,  dumb  and  blind,  John  Pat' 
rick  Walsh,  who  lives  in  Evansvllle.  tad,, 
travels  about  the  streets  of  that  city  alone  and 
converses  with  his  acquaintances  as  readily  as 
many  people  who  are  in  possession  of  all  their 
faculties.  In  point  of  learning  bis  case  is  al- 
most as  marvellous  as  the  wonderful  accom- 
plishments of  Helen  Keller.  The  case  of  this 
remarkable  boy  is  all  the  more  pathetic  be- 
cause of  the  fact  that  he  once  was  able  to  hear 
and  see  and  talk.  His  afflictions  came  to  him 
singly  when  he  was  young.  First  he  lost  his 
sight,  when  he  was  a  small  boy. 

A  short  time  later,  while  the  parents  -were 
struggling  with  this  first  affliction,  the  boy  lost 
his  hearing.  Then  after  several  years  he  noted 
that  he  had  difficulty  in  talking.  The  aggra- 
vation continued  until  he  was  unable  to  speak 
at  all,  and  now  he  cannot  utter  even  a  sound. 

In  spite  of  all  Walsh  does  not  permit 
his  pathetic  afflictions  to  confine  him  to  the 
house  or  make  him  dependent  upon  anyone. 
He  mingles  freely  with  his  friends,  whom 
he  is  able  to  distinguish  through  a  grasp  of  the 
hand,  and  altogether  gets  a  good  deal  of  en- 
joyment out  of  life.  He  attends  public  meet- 
ings, goes  wherever  he  pleases,  and  does  not 
allow  the  weather  or  any  outside  condition  to 
Interfere  in  the  least  with  his  plans. 

With  a  small  cane  as  his  guide,  he  makes  his 
way  through  crowded  streets  alone,  and  the 
oliok  of  his  slender  cane  upon  the  stone  walks 
of  Evansvllle  is  a  familiar  sound.  The  only 
way  he  has  of  conversing  with  a  friend  is  to 
grasp  his  hand  and  read  the  deaf  and 
dumb  alphabet  by  feeling  the  movement  of  the 
fingers.  In  this  novel  means  of  conversation 
he  is  exceedingly  proficient.  He  can  under- 
stand what  is  communicated  to  him  as  rapidly 
as  a  person  can  spell  out  the  words. 

A  fund  is  being  raised  in  Evansvllle  to  send 
Walsh  to  some  institution  in  the  hope  that  his 
sight  may  be  restored.  He  attended  the  public 
schools  In  Evansville,  and  has  a  thorough 
knowledge  of  both  the  English  and  German 
languages.  Several  years  ago  he  was  sent  to 
the  National  Deaf  Mute  School  at  Washington, 
but  he  proved  to  be  too  mischievous,  and  the 
faculty  suspended  him.    [Chicago  Tribune. 

The  Woman's  Journal. 


BOSTON,  JULY  5,  1902. 

Miss  Etta  J.  Gbiffen,  who  has  been 
in   charge   of   the   reading  room  for  the 
blind    maintained    at    the    Congressional 
Library  during   the   past   two   years,  has 
acquired  great  proficiency  in  teaching  and 
entertaining  the  sightless.     She  has  long 
been  most  anxious  to  attend  the  Interna- 
tional Conference  for  the  Amelioration  of 
the  Condition  of  the  Blind,  which  meets 
at  Brussels,  Belgium,  in  August,  but  her 
salary   would   not    permit    such    an    ex- 
pensive  trip.     These  facts   came    to   tho 
knowledge  of  Mrs.  Rebecca  M.  Colfelt,  of 
Philadelphia,    who,    with    other   friends, 
has  made  the  way  clear  for  Miss  Griffen 
to  attend  the  Conference  and  to  devote 
the  summer  to  a  study  of  the  work  that  is 
being  done  for  the  blind  abroad. 


Date 
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TEACHING  THB  BLIND  TO   SEE. 

Remnrhnble    K\prrinirms    of    a    Vicuna 
Mprc  in  lint. 

M  Drount  in  La  Nature  (Paris!  sum- 
marises a  report  in  l>as  Medicinische  Wie- 
iler  Wochenbericht  of  the  results  of  a  very 
interesting  series  of  experiments  made  by 
M  Heller,  director  of  an  institution  lor 
'the  blind  near  Vienna.  This  cleveu  and 
accomplished  mast  or  has  produced  the 
veritable  prodigy  of  giving  sighl  to  a  young 
man,  blind  from  birth,  by  means  of  appro- 
priate exercises.  Three  years  ago  M  Hel- 
ler took  two  boys,  aged  respectively  rive 
and  seven  years,  to  a  physician  who  de- 
clared thai  their  eyes  did  not  present,  any 
apparent  defect,  the  oculisi  concluding 
from  his  examination  that  the  cause  ol 
blindness  was  cerebral  and  that,  medical 
treatment  would  be  useless.  After  this  M 
Heller     undertook    the    following     experi 


The  Revue  Scienlitiqne  (Paiis)  >■ 
-,    report    of    the    experiments    ,,\     M    Java! 
and  M  Ourie  with  radium  among  the  but 
"They  were  able  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  blind  saw  the  light  emitted   by  radium. 
:sieht  depending  on  the  state  of  'he  retina, 
ifthe  latter  is  healthy  there  is  a  luminous 
sensibility  compar'ible  to  that  of  a  pei 
if    normal    vision.      "With    a    subject    who 
vis   blind    because   of   a    purulent    ophthal- 
nia    the  light  emitted  by  radium  was  cloa--- 
y  seen.      If  then  one  could  render  trans- 
inrent    the    eorne.i   of   this   man's   eye  enc 
oukl  produce  satisfactory  vision.'' 


THE    WESTMINSTER 


\T3 


'WRITING    FOR    THE    BLIND. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  Westminster  Gazette. 

Dear  Sir, — In  your  issue  of  November  20,  1901,  you  gave 
some  publicity  to  the  new  frame  for  tli2  use  of  the  blind  in  writing 
Braille  characters.  It  may  perhaps  interest  you  to  know  that  Dr. 
Dussaud's  invention  has  now  been  put  into  such  a  form  that  it  can 
be  bought  by  the  blind,  and  that  the  British  and  foreign  Biind 
ments:  BMrst  an  absolutely  dark  room  was  (Association  have  been  appointed  sole  agents  for  Great  Britain,  her 

nrenared.  in  the  room  being  placed  a  disk    '_    .       .  ,    ,  ,        f  -  a 

ivhic-h was  illuminated  by  a  properly  placed    CoIoniesanddependeac.es 

lamp.  With  the  aid  of  this  disk  the  two  1  he  system  of  writing  with  this  frame  is.claimed  to  be  a  decided 
boys  were  taught  to  distinguish  between  improvement  upon  that  which  has  been  in  vogue  tor  many  years, 
licht  and  darkness,  something  they  could         C  .  .  r      ,  •    «l-    >i.     ui«_j      p  li    j  .  ■*. 

not  do  previous  to  the  beginning  of  the  ox-  and  its  primary   advantage  is  that  the  blind  are  enabled  to  write  in 

periment.    it  was  quickly  seen  that  one  the  same  way  that  they   read   and  immediately  correct  any  errors 

of  the  boys  made  much  mo.-e  rapid  prog-  w;lnout  removing  the  paper  from  the  frame,  'lhe  frame  is,  by 
ress  than  the  other,  and  the  brighter  one  .»  i  »    •  j       ,L     *        i_     >  .u  »    " 

was  therefore  chosen  for  the  remainder  of  reason  ot  the  writing  always  being  under  the  touch  of  the  operator, 

the  experiments.    After  the  latter  had  sm-  invaluable  tor  making  mathematical  calculations. 

reeded   in   distinguishing  the  illuminated        w     h         submitted  one  of  the  first  specimens  to  an  English 

disk  there  was   placed   before  him   a   huge   ......  ,        .  ,  .        .    "  ,    ,  .  °.     . 

key,  an  object  which  in  his  infancy  he  had  blind  gentleman  who  is  a  clever  mechanician,  and  he  reports  that 
been  accustomed  to  play  with  and  which  although  for  the  blind  to  learn  the  use  of  this  appliance  more  prac- 
SK*t3dtrStWft.koMS  which  appeared  ^  ia  needed  than  with  the  old  frame,  it  is  in  matters  of  detail  far 
on  the  illuminated  disk  was  the  key  and  he  in  advance  of  the  apparatus  at  present  10  use,  and  that  the  advan- 
tage of  being  able  to  write  from  left  to  right  is  obvious.  He  adds 
that  there  are  great  possibilities  in  adapting  the  frame  to  interline 
and  interpoint  with  great  accuracy. 

1  may  add  that  the  price  of  the  apparalus  is  12s.   6d. — Yours 
faithfully,  Godfrey  H.   Hamilton,  Secretary 

The  British  and  Foreign  Blind  Association. 
33,  Cambridge-square,  Hyde  Park,  London,  W, 


was  given  a  description  of  it.  the  key  be- 
ing followed  by  a  ball  and  other  common 
objects  which  he  distinguished  and  never 
confounded.  After  this  he  was  shown  on 
the  disk  straight  lines,  angles,  circumfer- 
ences and  other  geometrical  forms;  then  he 
was  introduced  to  the  alphabet  and  was 
taught  how  to  read. 

During  the  entire  first  period  of 
th*>  experiments  the  boy  remained 
absolutely  blind  outside  of  the  room 
in  Which  the  experiments  were  con- 
ducted, and  even  in  the  full  sunlight  he 
could  not  see.  At  length  he  was  taught 
in  the  dark  room  to  distinguish  colors.  A 
red  glass  was  placed  before  the  lamp,  il- 
luminating the  disk,  and  when  the  boy  en- 
teral the  room  lie  perceived  the  change 
and  said  immediately.  "To-day  there  is 
another  light,"  this  impression  being  fur- 
ther strengthened  by  telling  the  boy  that 
this  •■other  light"  was  red.  The  same 
method  was  pursued  in  teaching  him  the 
remaining  colors  M.  Heller  then  took  the 
bov  again  tc  the  physician  who  had  ex- 
amined him  before  the  commencement  of 
the  experiments,  and  although  the  medical 
man  would  not  believe  at  first  in  the  im- 
provement in  the  child,  he  was  obliged  to 
admit  after  a  careful  examination,  that 
conditions  -were  really  as  they  appeared. 
After  this  time  the  boy  succeeded  in  dis- 
tinguishing objects  placed  not  before  the 
disk  as  at  first,  but  placed  in  any  room  and 
illuminated  by  the  light  of  day. 

The  first  examination,  as  we  have  said, 
had  revealed  no  particular  lesion  of  the 
ere,  hut  the  second,  perhaps  more  careful, 
led  to  the  discovery  of  a  defect  of  the  ret- 
ina. Notwithstanding  this,  however,  the 
Ehvsician  persisted  in  declaring  that  the 
lindness  was.  at  least  partially  of  cere- 
bral origin.  The  boy  possessed  at  first  a 
slight  field  of  vision,  and  it  was  for  this 
reason,  declared  Dr  Conn  of  Breslau,  that 
the  teaching  of  sight  had  been  possible 
with  this  subject.  Without  this  \jsual 
residuum  it  would  not  be  possii  lc  to  ob- 
tain such  a  result  even  after  long  and  per- 
sistent efforts.  Where  the  eye  is  entirely 
destroyed  it  is  impossible  to  render  ;t  capa- 
ble of' seeing  the  light.  According  to  Dr 
Colin,  the  visual  field  of  the  ohud  youth 
was  too  small  at  first  to  render  him  any 
appreciable  service.  Also,  the  boy  neglect- 
ed to  employ  his  eyes,  finding  it  easier  to 
have  recourse  to  the  sense  of  touch,  and  it 
is  owing  to  patient  efforts  and  numberless 
exercises,  frequently  repeated,  that  the 
boy's  visual  field  has  been  extended  as  de- 
scribed. 


146  FRANKLIN  ST.,  BOSTON. 


Both  men  are  blind,  one  totally,  the 
other  nearly  so.  Under  the  agreement 
both  men  will  have  their  friends  in 
row  boats  and  each  boat  is  to  keep  at 
least  ten  feet  ahead  of  the  swimmer, 
while  other  boats  will  be  at  their  sides 
and  following  close  behind  them. 

The  occupants  of  the  boats  in  the 
lead  are  to  keep  talking  to  the  blind 

fnntfQt    Witt    T..tr*    PI-,™   -,♦  c„,,.jj.,     8Wimmei's  *o  that  they  will  be  able  to 
LOntest    Wll      lake    Place  at  Seaside    follow  the  course.     No  mishap  can  be- 


BLIND  MEN  TO  SWIM 


MESSRS,  KOHMAN  AND  REID  AGREE 
TO  RACE. 


Park  the  First  Week  in  Au- 
gust for  $50,  Arrange- 
ments Are  All 
Made. 


decided- 

ly  novel  event 
will  take 
place  at  Sea- 
side part  the 
first  week  in 
August  when 
Adolph  Koh- 
man,  the  ex- 
letter  carrier 
and,  at  present 
newsdealer  at 
the  Bulls  Head,  will  engage  in  a  swim- 
ming match  with  Mr.  Reid  for  $50. 


fall  either  man.  the  arrangements  are 
so  complete. 

Both  men  have  been  strong  swim- 
mers in  their  day  and  they  still  feel 
that  they  have  a  few  strong  strokes 
left  in  their  arms.  They  are  in  earn- 
est and  the  friends  of  each  contestant 
will  wager  large  sums  on  their  re- 
spective man. 

In  the  North  end,  where  Mr.  Koh- 
man  is  decidfylly  popular,  he  has  a 
large  following  who  will  back  him  to 
the  limit.  The  distance  will  be  one- 
half  mile  and  the  course  will  be  so  laid 
out  that  at  no  time  will  the  men  be 
in  water  over  their  heads. 

It  is  finite  a  novelty  to  have,  blind 
men  engage  in  a  contest  where  phvsi- 
cal  endurance  is  required  and  for  that 
reason  it  is  figured  that  thousands  will 
turn  out  to  see  the  race,  the  first  of  its 
kind  ever  pulled  off  in  the  world.  The 
contestants  will  start  in  practicing  next 
week  so  that  they  will  be  well  lim- 
bered tip  on  the  great  day. 


Date 


THE  COURIER. 

Evansville,  Ind. 


EVANSVILLE  BLIND  GIRL  WRITES 
CHARMING  LITTLE  NATURE  STORIES 


MISS  CASSANDRA  EDWARDS 

Miss  Cassandra  Edwards,  Whose   Eyes  Are  Closed  to 

Beauties  of  the  World,  Does  Not  Know  the 

Meaning  of  Despondency 


•-•"•-•"•••♦"•-«..t.^,^M»<.#M».^.„-#-9  t90tm 


■l'«l«l«0"«.H«twl-ft„,MO(( 


MY   BIRTHPLACE. 

Placemen  Tl  "  ^f™^  PGn   Pi°tUre   of    Miss    Edwards'   birth- 

lr  wh.n she  left T     '     "J'  JUSt    aS    the    ""*»***    impressed 
ner  wnen  she  left  it,  when  she  was  nearly  3  years  old  ) 

hou^l' w6f  rf  thViU]e  ViHa^e    0f   CenVreville   stands    the   old 
ttTdear  ZZZ™    ^^  "*  ^  f°r  m«  a  Vivid  **»*  of 

Such  was  my  birthplace,  which,    though     verv    h„«w. 
many  charms  fo;   ,,  b         eiy    hui"ble,    contained 


-••••-•••••■•..•. 


•*••-•-...,„».. 


Although  the  glories  of  the  sunrise 
and  all  the  beauties  of  nature  have 
Deen  denied  her  there  is  no  more  cheer- 
ful or  happier  girl  in  all  the  city  than 
Miss  Cassandra  Edwards.  Neither  is 
there  one  more  accomplished  and  there 
are  few  of  the  finer  arts  that  have  not 
been  mastered  by  this  most  remarka\de 
blind  girl. 

One  peculiar  thing  about  the  young 
lady  is  that  she  has  beautiful  eyes. 
Although  not  the  slightest  glimmer  of 
light  has  penetrated  her  orbs  since  her 
birth  there  is  no  apparent  defect  there. 
The  sight  is  bright  and  clear  and  some 
strange  power  has  taught  her  now  to 
express  her  feelings  by  them  just  the 
same  as  is  done  by  the  modern  belle. 
Her  eyes  are  sightless  but  not  expres- 
sionless. 

Another  peculiarity  of  this  charming 
ittle  blind  girl  is  that  she  is  laughing, 
tlways  laughing.  She  does  not  know 
ihe  meaning  of  a  sigh,  the  use  of  tears. 
[f  remorse  over  her  condition  ever  en- 
;ers  her  mind,  if  she  ever  bemoans  the 
fete  that  shut  the  light  o£-  the  world 
out  of  her  life  forever,  her  nearest 
Mendst  have  never  discovered  it.  In 
'act,  the  average  man  or  woman  who 
risits  her  almost  envies  her,  her  jovial 
disposition   and  happy   smile. 

Miss  Edwards  is  now  spending  the 
summer  months  with  her  mother,  who 
conducts  a  restaurant  at  619  Main 
street.  In  the  winter  months  she  at- 
tends the  institution  for  the  blind  at 
Indianapolis.  In  two  years  she  will 
graduate  and  she  looks  forward  to  that 
day  with  as  much  girlish  pleasure  as  • 
any  sweet,  girl  graduate  ever  did,  who 
dreamed  of  frills  and  ruffles  and  rib- 
bons months  before  that  happy  event. 
Miss  Edwards  has  not  been  content 
to  master  any  one  branch  of  her  school 
work,  neither  has  she  been  satisfied 
with  confining  her  accomplishments  to 
those  taught  at  tlte  institution  she  at- 
tends. 

She  is  a  cultured  pianist,  a  master  of 
the  violin,  mandolin  and  guitar,  a  char- 
ming vocalist,  a  fluent  linguist  an  adopt 
needle  worker  and  last  but  by  no 
means  least  a  most  versatile  writer  of 
both  prose  and  poetry.  Indeed  it  is  in 
her  writings  that  her  greatest  talent  is 
displayed.  Sitting  in  the  quiet  of  her 
room  she  whiles  away  many  pleasant 
hours  writing  descriptive  stories  of  the 
beauties  by  which  she  is  surrounded, 
the  splendor  of  the  sunset's  hues  that 
fall  across  the  path  of  happy  lovers, 
the  granduer  of  the  waterfall  that  rush- 
es over  mountain  precipices.  It  is  im- 
possible almost  for  a  person  to  realize 
that  the  bright  descriptive  splotches  in 
her  stories  of  home-spun  melodramas 
could  be  written  by  one  whose 
•yes  had  always  been  closed  to  the  i 
very  things  about  which  she  so  charm- 
ingly writes. 

"I  feel  just  .like  I  could  see  every 
thing  around  me"  said  Miss  Cassandra 
a  few  days  ago  in  conversation  with  a 
Courier  reporter.  "It  is  strange  per- 
haps but  never  having  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  my  sight,  I  do  not. feel  the 
loss  as  much  as  one  would  imagine. 
The  loss  of  one  sense  undoubtedly 
strengthens  the  power  of  another. 

"No  I  have  never  known  what  it 
meant  to  be  despondent.  What's  the 
use?  There  is  lots  of  happiness  in  the 
world  for  me.  I  have  never  known 
what  it  was  not  to  have  a  good  time. 
"When  I  was  a  little  girl  I  enjoyed 
playing  with  fire  more  than  anything 
else.  Although  I  could  not  see  the 
light  it  made,  I  enjoyed  swinging  a 
flaming  torch  over  my  head  just  as 
much  as  any  of  my  companions  who 
could  see.  I  remember  one  time  my 
mother  bought  a. new  broom.  Aa  soon 
:  as  she  was  out  of  the  room  I  stuck  it 
in  the  grate  and  when  it  was  blazing 
nicely  I  ran  out  on  the  porch  holding 
it  over  my  head.  The  sparks  dropped 
on  my  head  and  I  suppose  if  mamma 


hart  not  arrived  when  she  did  I  would 
t  have  lived  to  tell  about  this  very 
foolish  prank. 

"Music?  Oh  yes,  I  love  music  very 
much.  My  favorite  instrument  is  the 
piano.  I  play  entirely  by  note.  Yes, 
I  like  to  hear  rag  rime  once  in  a  while 
but  don't  play  it.  I  confine  myself  en- 
tirely to  classical  music." 

When  asked  to  sing  Miss  Cassandra 
seated  herself  at  the  piano  and  in  a 
charmin,  and   voice  rendered  one 

of  the  difficult  selections  or   a  grand 
opera  composer.     • 

According  to  Miss  Edwards  the  diffi- 
culties of  the  blind  in  learning  to  play 
the  piano  are  exceedingly  great.  Their 
music,  is  written  in  raised  dots  and 
these  are  first  memorized  by  the  stu- 
dent running  her  fingers  over  them. 

Miss  Edwards  has  the  faculty  of 
forming  very  good  impressions  of  the 
persons  who  come  to  see  her.  After  a 
half  hour?  talk  with  her  she  is  able  to 
give  a  wonderfully  correct  description 
of  her  visitor  and  many  times  just  from 
the  nature  of  the  conversation  carried 
on,  the  voice  of  her  guest  and  his  or 
her  actions  she  is  almost  able  to  tell 
the  kind  of  clothes  worn. 

Like  all  girls  she  looks  forward  to 
her  marriage  as  the  happiest  day  of 
her  life.  When  asked  if  she  intended 
to  get  married  some  time  she  replied: 
"Why  of  course  I  do.  When  I  get 
through  school  though  there  will  be 
plenty  of  time  for  that.  I  have  my 
sweetheart's  picture.  Don't  you  think 
he  is  good  looking." 

And  so  she  talked  on  and  played  and 
sang  and  romped  about  the  room  with 
her  mother.  Blind  though  she  is,  there 
is  no  mistaking  .the  fact  that  she  is 
much  happier  than  a  great  many  girls 
of  her  age  who  are  surrounded  by 
wealth,  health  and  all  of  nature's  gifts. 


[STAFFORDSHIRE   SEFTDTEL, 
JULY    12,    1902. 

N.S. IWORKSHOP  FOR  THE  BLIND 


OPENING   CEREMONY. 


On    Tuesday,    Miss    Wedgwood,    of    Idlerocks, 
opened    the    new   workshop    which   had   been   pro- 
cured and  adapted  for  the  use  of  the  blind  basket 
workers  of  North  Staffordshire.     The  premises  are 
situated    in    Victoria -road,    HanJey.        They    were 
original'iy  built  as  an  organ  manufactory,  and  more 
recently  hajvj  been  occupied  by  Messrs.  Gosling  and 
Gatensburtf.     They  are   admirably   adapted  to  the 
purposes  for   which   they   are   now   being   applied, 
having  required  little  structural  alterations.     They 
are  clean  and  roomy.     A  practical  basketinakerhaa 
been  engaged,   and  he  will  take  in  hand  the  blind 
scholars    who    hwe    been    partly    bought    the    art 
of  basketmaking  at  The  Mount,    and  make  them 
efficient ;   and  all  bknd  adults  of  North  Staffordshire 
will  be  received  with  cpon  arms  at  the_  workshops 
and  gwen  every  epportunity   cf  becoming   expert, 
o  earn  their  own  Irving. 
the  opening  ceremony  Mr.  B.  V.  Great-batch, 
chairman   of   the"  North  Staffordshire  Joint   School 
Authority,  presided.       He  was  supported  by  Miss 
Wedgwoo  i,  Miss  Von  Ha.fe.n,  the  Rev.  George  Oliver 
(Lorgton).    the   Rev.    F.    B.    Waters,    the   Rev.    D. 
kacfadyen,    the  Rev.   W.    Lansdefl,     Mr.      George 
Bennioii    (Mayor   of   Longton),    Mr.    T.    R.    Yoxail 
ivor  of  Stoke),  Mr.  J.  Wilcox  Edge,  Mr.   W.  H. 
Bishop,  Mr.  George  Wade,  Mr.  A.  Scrivener,  Mr.  T. 
W.Harrison,   Mr.  E.  Vernon,   Mr.  A.  Gotten,  Mr.  F. 
Willatt,   and   a  number  of  ladies  interested  in  the 
objects  aimed  at. 

The  Hon.  Secretary,  Mr.  E.  Vernon,  read  letters 

of  apologv  from  (he  Mayor    of    Hanley     (Mr.     H. 

Coate  lirman  of  the     Tims  tall     District 

[Council,  the  Rev.    Father  Nunau,   the  Rev.   C.   1L 

Simpkinson,  Mrs.  Massey,  and  Dr.  Wheelton  Hmd. 

The  Chairman,  before  introducing  Miss  Weagwood 
to  the  meeting,  eulogised  the  work  which  Mr.  txort- 
Fr°y  Wedgwood  had  done  in  connection  with  the 
blind  Mr.  Wedgwood  was  the  first  to  draw  the 
ition  of  the  local  School  Beards  to  their  rcsponsi- 
of  1893.  The  Act  was  indeed 
only  a  few  month?  old  whan  Mr.  Godfrey  Vvedgwood 
put  his  h  the  work,  and  the  result  was  now 

teen  mi  the  school  at  The  .Mount.  (Hear,  hear) 
They  hid  also  to  thank  the  society  which  Mr.  W.  H. 
B'snoo  represented,  the  North  Staffordshire  Society 
for  Promoting  the  Spiritual  and  Temporal  Welfare 
'of  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  and  ihe  Gardner  Trust  for 


the  Blind,  both  hav..iifr  helped  them  m  this  move- 

oonsiderably.      When    this    scheme   was  first 

spoken  of  a  very  good  friend  of  his  (Mr.  i-teh) 

toM  him   thai  he  WW  vlous   in  the  matter, 

that  there  was  no  Umnedia-te  need  for  hurry. 

ther  hand,  he  (the  . 'h.iirnvui)  thought  there 

reason  for    armedaately  hurrying  on 

work.     At  The  Mount  they  had  a  school  es- 

d    For   i1"'   :u -traction  of  the  blind,    and   there 

the  voun-g   people  were   kept  until  they  were   .16. 

\+   that  !   so  far  as  rate 

aid  was  concerned,   and  If  the  gentleman  to  whose 

remark  he  had  referred  would  but  go  up  to  Tlia 

Mount    and    see   then;    the   46   blind'  children  ^and 

the    100   mates   he    would    acknowledge   that    there 

Ihing  being  done  to  hrfp 
after  they  had  passed  through  the 
school.  (Hear,  hear.)  While  every  child  with  its 
foil  senses,  sent  out  of  an  elementary  school  might 
find  employment  in  some  shape  or  form,  for  those 
bereft  of  Sight  who  were  sent  fr><a 
a  15  years  of  age, 
there  was  scarcely  a  single  employment 
held  on!  to  them,  unless  someone  took  them  by 
tho  'rand  and  prepared   them  specially.     The  blind 

dion  to 
earn  their  own  living  as  the  sighted  rhildrfcn      The 
blind  child  was  very  much  more  parnstakiwr,  very 
•h  more  good-humoured,  and  patient,  than  the 
ed  child.    (Hear,  hear.)    Before  that  day  there 
was     no     such     institution  for  ihe  blind  between 
Wolverhampton   and   Manchester.    From    that    day 
it   was   hoped   that  the   youths   after   leaving   The 
Mount  would  come  there  and  continue  their  edu- 
cation,and  prepare  to  be  ahle  to  earn  sufficient  wages 
to  keep  themselves.       They     proposed,     with     the 
permissonof  his  Majesty's  Inspector, that  from  four- 
teen  to   sixteen  boys   and   girls   should   be   brought 
there  to  'eara  an  occupation  or  trace  which  sho-ld 
be  useful  to  them.     The  nature  of  the  v.-or!c  was, 
first  or  all,  all  kinds  of  basketmaking.  At  the  same 
time  he  wished  it  to  be  understood  that  the  work- 
shops would  in  no  way  be  restricted  to  pupils  from 
The  Mount.    The  shops  would  be  open  on  Wednes- 
day to  every  blind  man  or  youth  in  North  Stafford- 
shire who  applied  for  admission  and  wished  to  ba 
t  night   a   trade.      (Hear,   hear.)      It  was  perfectly 
'id  to  bring  a  blind  youth  there  and  expect  hum 
to  earn  sufficient  wages  at  the  outset  to  keep  him. 
Consequently  they  were,  proposing  to  subsidise  the 
workers  for  a  short  time,  so  that  each  should  com- 
mence with  5s.  per  week.     Immediately  a  worker 
1  earn  more,  the  Trades  onion  rate  of  wages 
1,  he  would  be  allowed  to  take  away  all 
The  shops  would  at  the  same  time  be 
run  on  business  lines;   the  blind  would  be  made  to 
understand  that  it  was  a  workshop  intended  for  good 
earnest    work.     They    had    youths    ready    to    com- 
mence on  Wednesday  morning;  and  in  the  next  few 
months  the  number  would  be  increased  by  six  mora 
from  The  Mount.    At  a  recent  Conference  he  at- 
tended in  London  it  was  stated  that  it  was  a  most 
difficult  thing  to  find  occupation  for  blind  girls.     They 
in  North   Staffordshire  were  not  disheartened,   and 
they  hoped  before  long  to  have  something  for  the 
girls  to  work  at.    He  looked  upon  this  work  as  a 
corollary  to  that  dene  at  The  Mount.     (Hear,  hear.) 
Miss  Wedgwood,  who  was  well  received,  then  pro- 
ceeded   to    declare    the   workshops    open.     She    ex- 
pressed herself  as  very  glad    to    be    able    to    do 
anything      in      her      power     to      help      on      the 
excellent    work    which     was    to    be  done  in  those 
workshops,  and  to  represent  the  interest  taken  by 
her  father  in  the  institution  at  The  Mount  from 
which  this  effort  had  sprung.     Everyone  must  feel 
sorrow  and  sympathy  for  those  unfortunate  persons 
who  were  deprived  of  either  of  the  two  senses  so 
essential  from  every  point  of  view  in  tho  conduct  of 
life.     And  of  those  two  afflictions  it  was  natural  to 
be  sorriest  for  those  who  did  not  know  what  light 
was.   It  was  these  whom  they  hooed  to  help  in  those 
shops.     Their  condition  when  the  State  ceased  its 
care  of  them  at  the  age  of  sixteen  was  truly  pitiable. 
They  wore  obliged  to  try  and  provide  for  themselves, 
hampered  by  their  terrible  disqualification,  while  as 
regarded  ordinary  knowledge  even  they  were  only 
on  a  par  with  sighted  children  of  twelve  or  thirteen 
years  of  age,  and  unless  further  care  such  as  this  was 
taken  of  them,  they  could    hardly    hope    to     gain 
a   living  for  themselves.       It  was    a    matter    for 
rejoicing  that  this  attempt  to  help  them  had  been 
set   on  foot.     Mr.    Greatbalch   had    explained   how 
tlrls  was  proposed  to  be  done,   and  she  was  there 
hoping  to  a&s'st  him  in  his  appeal  to  their  interest 
end   sympathies,    and   to   entreat   thoso   who   were 
good    enough    to    listen    to    bar,    to    support    this 
attempt  to  enable — (to  paraphrase  Milton's  vibrat- 
ing  words) — those   to    serve   who   now   could    only 
stand  and  wa;t.    (Applause.) 

On  the  motion  of  Mr.  T.  W.  Harrison,  seconded 
by  the  Mayor  of  Longton,  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks 
was  passed  to  Miss  Wedgwood  for  her  presence. 
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EDUCATING  BLIND  CHILDREN. 

Extracts    from    a   Paper    Read    by    Su 
perlntendent  Piner  of  Texas  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C. 


t  H. 


Special  to  The  &ews 

Austin,  Tex.,  July  15.— Superintendent 
L.  Plnsjvbf  the  State  Institution  for  tho 
Blind,  made  himself  famous  at  the  conven- 
tion of  Instructors  of  the  blind  held  at 
Raleigh,  N.  C,  last  week.  The  Raleigh 
News  and  Observer  speaking  of  him  says: 

"Perhaps  the  mos't  notable  thing  yester- 
day was  the  paper  of  H.  L,.  Piner  of  Texas 
on  The  Moral,  Corrective  and  Economic 
Value  of  Physical  Training.'  The  paper 
was  profound  In  thought,  rich  In  sug- 
gestion, chaste  In  diction.  It  was  received 
with  great  enthusiasm.  The  paper  was  gen- 
erally pronounced  the  finest  of  the  kind 
ever  heard." 

The  News  and  Courier  then  quotes  exten- 
sively from  the  paper  and  the  following  is 
taken  from  its  quotation: 

"The  reflex  action  of  soul  upon  body  is 
nowhere  more  manifest  than  among  the 
blind.  Nor  Is  the  educational  value  of 
physical  training  anywhere  more  apparent. 
With  the  finest  avenue  of  sense  perception 
closed,  ordinarily  unable  to  recognize  the 
existence  of  ponderable  bodies  except  by 
physical  contact,  with  ideas  of  distance  and 
relation  confined  to  touch  and  hearing,  with 
the  ever  present  danger  of  collision  and  in- 
Jury,  our  sightless  children  contract  habits 
of  inactivity  from  which  it  is  difficult  to 
move  them.  Stooped  shoulders,  hollow 
chests,  narrow  lungs,  atrophied  nostrils, 
incomplete  oxydation,  spinal  curvature, 
poor  bodily  carriage,  neurasthenic  and 
neurotic  conditions  are  all  common.  Ab- 
normal appetite,  the  concomitant  of  indi- 
gestion, is  followed  by  an  engorged  and 
sluggish  condition,  and  this  by  malassimi- 
lation  and  consequent  anaemic  state  of 
blood.  To  the  sometimes  terrible  and  al- 
ways insistent  force  of  heredity  is  added 
the  indulgence  of  the  child  by  the  parent  in 
every  whim  and  caprice,  so  that  the  sins 
of  ancestry  unite  with  false  parental  sym- 
pathy to  Inflict  the  child. 

"Health  is  the  first  wealth  to  our  blind 
proteges.  Physical  uprightness  suggests 
spiritual  uprightness.  A  manly  attitude, 
though  assumed  under  command  suggests 
to  the  pupil's  mind  the  conception  of  man- 
liness. The  mind  takes  up  this  idea,  en- 
larges it,  idealizes  it  and  projects  it  into 
and  through  the  body  from  the  thinking 
centers.  Here  is  the  only  true  physical  de- 
velopment for  moral,  corrective  and  econo- 
mic values  in  life  and  character.  Give  the 
mind  a  proper  conception  of  the  perform- 
ance, create  a  desire  for  physical  excel- 
lence, put  a  strong  personality  into  your 
teaching,  hold  before  the  children  unceas- 
ingly the  highest  ideals  of  both  soul  and 
body,  instill  a  love  for  the  perfections  of 
form  and  feature  and  the  work  of  the 
physical  trainer  is  practically  done. 

"Physical  perfection  is  somehow  insepar- 
ably linked  with  moral  perfection.  They 
rise  and  sink  together.  Their  sensitiveness 
is  mutual.  Reciprocity  is  the  law  of  their 
union.  Integrity  of  muscle  leads  in  the  di- 
rection of  integrity  of  mind.  Integrity  of 
mind  is  strongest  support  to  integrity  of 
body.  Integrity  of  both  is  the  aim  of  the  true 
physical  director.  WThoever  has  charge  of 
this  sacred  work  ought  to  be  a  profound 
psychologist.  He  ought  to  know  anatomy 
like  a  surgeon.  He  ought  to  be  acquainted 
with  the  processes  and  functions  of  all  the 
bodily  agents  and  organs  and  to  under- 
stand all  that  science  has  taught  us  of 
j  the  nervous  system.  The  body  must  be 
trained  to  obey  the  commands  of  the  mind; 
the  mind  must  be  trained  to  give  commands 
worth  obeying." 
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BLINDNESS,  SAYS  A  SCIENTIST, 
IS  NOW  A  TERROR  OF  THE  FAST 


LINDNESS  is  a  terror  of  the  past  if  the  optic 
nerve  has  not  been  absolutely  destroyed. 
"Even  many  that  are  now  blind  shall  be 

made  to  see. 

"That  commonest  of  all  afflictions  known  as  'failing 
eyesight'  need  trouble  humanity  no  longer." 

These  are  the  principal  claims  put  forward  for  the 
Ophthalmic  Oscillator,  the  invention  of  Dr.  Henry  F. 
Garey,  of  Baltimore.  That  the  Oscillator  actually  re- 
stores sight  is  vouched  for  by  many  reputable  men  and 
women  from  all  parts  of  the  country,  including  United 
States  Senator  Hernando  D.  Money,  of  Mississippi,  who, 
when  he  began  treatment  under  Dr.  Garey,  was  practi- 
cally blind,  but  who  now  sees  almost  as  well  as  ever  he 
did.  and  his  vision  is  growing  stronger  daily. 

Like  all  great  inventions  the  Oscillator  is  of  ex- 
tremely simple  construction  and  is  intended  to  put  into 
practice  a  well  established  theory  that  is  endorsed  by 
every  leading  oculist  of  the  country.  No  principle  of  the 
treatment  of  the  eye  is  violated.  It  is  simply  enlarged 
upon  and  hence  cannot  be  met  with  distrust  by  the  pro- 
fession; nor  is  it. 

The  Oscillator  is  designed  for  the  treatment  of  all 

chronic  intra-ocular  diseases — diseases  where  there  is  a 

gradual  but  steady  loss  of  sight  without  any  external 

manifestations  of  disease.  This  is  the  commonest  of  all 
afflictions  of  the  eye.  In  the  past  these  diseases  have 
been  considered  incurable,  because  the  medical  fra- 
ternity was  unable  to  reach  the  seat  of  trouble. 

The  nerves  controlling  the  functions  of  the  eye  are 
all  connected  at  the  rear  of  the  organ  and  supply  the 
parts  that  give  sight.  When  the  nerves  become  lethargic 
and  do  not  perform  their  proper  functions  the  parts  on 
which  sight  depends  simply  waste  away  and  the  loss  of 
sight  ensues. 

It  has  long  been  held  by  the  medical  world  that 
nerves,  as  well  as  muscles,  can  be  built  up  by  exercise. 
For  many  years  oculists  have  been  seeking  means  for 
exercising  the  nerves  of  the  eye  on  which  sight  depends. 

It  was  to  reach  the  optic  nerve  directly,  so  that  it 
should  be  susceptible  of  stimulating  exercise,  that  Dr. 
Uarey   has  devoted  many  years  of  study  and  inventive 

ight.  The  result  is  the  Ophthalmic  Oscillator,  which 
was  first  patented  three  years  ago  and  very  recently  per- 
fect, d. 

The  Oscillator  looks  not  unlike  a  large  toy  stationary 

ne.   Attached  to  the  machine  is  a  rubber  hose  spread- 
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Tm  Kino  a  d  the   Blind.  -Blind  people  num- 
ith  their  guides  were  entertained 
rday  at  Chelsea  in  (  ction  with  the  King  a 

eta.     The.  Chelsea  Borough 
Town  Hall  at  the  disposal  of  those 
r  the  dinner,  and  excellent  arrangements 
le  [,„■;,,.,  |  guesta.    Just  b  Fore 

dinnei   commenced,  Pnncees   L  >mae,  Dui  h  ss  of 
panied  by  the   Duke  of  Argyll,  paid  a 
Hall.     The  Princess  spent  much  time  m 
walking  round  the  tables,  and  stopped  to  chat  with 
:  :  ing  she  delivered  a 

aid  :    "The  King  has 
i  you  how  much  he  hopes  that  you 
a  happy  n,  and  that  you  will  enjoy 

II,.    wishes    't   was   in  his  power  to  come 
be  has  asked  me  to 
ivishca  you    the  same— all 
happiness." 


ing  in  a  "Y."  At  the  end  of  each  is  a  little  glass  cup,  sot 
shaped  as  to  fit  snugly  over  the  eye. 

The  patient  is  seated  in  a  chair  near  the  Oscillator, 
and  places  a  cup  in  each  eye.  An  electric  current  then 
sets  the  machine  in  motion.  By  a  simple  arrangement 
of  valves  on  the  machine  the  air  in  the  little  cups  held  at 
the  eyes  is  rarified  and  compressed  alternately  and  with* 
great  rapidity. 

The  result  is  an  oscillation  of  the  eyeball,  backward 
and  forward.  When  a  vacuum  is  created  the  eyeball  ial 
drawn  forward,  and  when  the  air  is  compressed  it  movetj 
backward. 

Thus  a  regular  oscillation  or  exercise  of  the  optic 
nerve  is  brought  about.  The  exercise  builds  up  and 
strengthens  the  nerve  just  as  calisthenics  builds  up  and) 
renews  the  vigor  of  the  muscles.  The  sight-giving  parts 
are  revived  and  awakened,  the  mist  before  the  eyes  van- 
ishes and  the  patient  sees. 

There  is  not  the  slightest  pain,  say  the  patients,  vvL 
the  use  of  the  Oscillator.  On  the  contrary,  Senator 
Money  is  authority  for  the  statement  that  the  sensation 
when  the  machine  is  in  operation  is  a  most  delightful 
one. 

Although  the  machine  has  been  in  use  in  its  perfected 
state  but  a  few  months,  Dr.  Garey  has  treated,  with  uni- 
form success,  patients  from  eighteen  different  States. 

Proscribed  by  the  ethics  of  his  profession  from  let- 
ting the  world  at  large  know  the  result  of  his  study,  Dr. 
Garey's  fame  is  to  be  made  known  by  a  society  now 
formed  of  grateful  patients,  who  are  determined  that 
every  living  man  and  woman  shall  know  of  the  Oscil- 
lator. The  society  has  been  incorporated  under  the  laws 
of  West  Virginia,  with  the  following  incorporators:  Dr. 
John  Haig,  of  Leroy,  111.;  Dr.  Burton  W.  Seymour,  of 
Stockton,  1ST.  Y. ;  IT.  I.  Mills,  of  Kansas  City,  Mo. ;  J.  B. 
Nichols,  of  Burkemont,  Ore.,  and  Henry  Whiting,  of 
Mount  Pleasant,  la. 

The  high  standing  of  Dr.  Garey  is  quite  sufficient  tj 
carry  the  truth  of  the  statement  that  the  Oscillator  will 
strengthen  and  develop  the  vision.  But  as  the  average 
reader  desires  testimony  that  cannot  be  doubted,  in  addi- 
tion to  statements  of  high  medical  authority,  Senator 
Money  was  asked  to  make  a  statement  concerning  his 
treatment. 

Dr.  Garey  is  the  son  of  the  late  -fudge  Henry  F. 
Garey  of  the  Supreme  bench.  He  was  born  in  Baltimore. 
I  lis  theory  of  massage  for  the  eye,  published  in  1892, 
has  been  accepted  and  is  in  use  throughout  the  world  by 
eye  specialists.  


Date 


July 

14 
190^ 


Suddenly  StiricltgiH  — 

Maeungie:  Samuel  Moyer,  aged  about 
78  years,  living  1%  miles  west  of  town, 
on  a  small  lot,  was  on  last  Thursday 
suddenly  stricken  blind  while  out  in  tbe 
stable  getting  his  team  ready  to  at- 
tend the  funeral  of  Mrs.  Rebecca 
Brown.  It  was  with  great  difficulty 
that  he  managed  to  find  his  way  out  of 
the  stable  to  the  house.  He  is  one  of 
the  oldest  and  best  known  citizens  of 
TlPiu  Macungle.  He  followed  farm- 
ing untHy about  10  years  ago,  when  he 
retired.  He  has  been  an  elder  of  Solo- 
mon's Reformed  Church  the  past  20 
years.— Charles  H.  Brobst,  of  Peoria, 
III.,  was  here  on  a  few  days'  visit  to  his 
aged  mother  and  brother,  Dr.  J.  A. 
Brobst.— Alice  Kern  and  daughter,  of 
Phila.,  are  here  on  a  visit  to  her  par- 
ents, Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Weiler.— Cora 
l.i.-htenwaln<r  and  Amelia  Kerchner 
spent   Sunday   at    Milford    Square.  - 
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BLIND  MAN_AN  AUTHORT 

C  Albert  V-atrUanUs  Publish^  Xovcl, 
Helena,  or  the  Bond  „f  Hope." 

comru 'Fb/rrthnfh^"k6  of  Worcester,  blind 
first  wort  "ifetelK rth  Thr,'r'  alld  h'* 
was  issued  lSt  Week  S  W,, of  hope-" 
tended  to  pet  this  1  ittin  I       Fairbanks  in- 

J,. ,  musica!   co^poffins"  feTw*i« 

"Helena  stni  n,  r  3  Preface  he  says-- 
fies  tie  world  .  v  e£  and  adorn*  and  edl- 
author  ha?  known  r£  n?ble  deeds-  The 
hood  and  Is  proid  ofVi^!  earl>r  eliild- 
pumbered  i.SV  rrf»„h?nor  »of  bei»e 
imposing  tragedy  a,d  ML)Althou^ 
are  absent  from  thl^  "rll,lnnt  comedy 
reader  will  be  irnn?  e  P  j'afres'  x  h°Pe  the 
but  mighty  anftSlabll1^^  s'mp'e' 
are  to  be  found  in  them  ^  '   Wh,ch 

writes  at^clSe0^'  h,Mr-  Fairbanks 
little  storv  w^tii  hJs  preface,  "this 
one  lonely  heart  ft  wln^  Wlt,h  ho-ne  even 
life,  for  I  h  d  ;'eT,brighle»  mj 
in    vain."  a  Ieel   l  nad   not   written 

iJ&F$£Snfi£  b^\  work  on  his 
"Anne's  conquest ™  and  win  T  the  ?«• 
about  a  year  h»  Ul"  wlil  be  i&sued  in 
blind  author'  w  !lTotC£vPMeanwfhlle  the 
of  musical  composition gVG    Up   his   wo^ 

are  few  and  all  ar/ZL  ,  characters 
non-sectarian  the  Jin  pk^S1-  ,  Although 
seme    of    the   intrwl        book    dea's    with 

the  Protestant  ta^rXoHe0nfS-t°v5  bo^ 
does  this  in  a,,  ntereVtini-0  faiths  a»d 
the  time  keeDine  ,„  *  V  g  manner,  all 
the  outcome  of  fhePstorvr^.  \nterek  *» 
a  pair  of  lovers  a  bank  r,^'ch  lnvolv« 
querading-  fortune-teller  and  h7'  a  maa" 
Btron^  situations.  d   has   several 
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BLINJJJJ^WSBOY  STRUCK  BY  CAR 

Ipper  West  Side   Character,  Sole  Sup- 
port of  Fajmlly,  Badly  Injured. 

John    Hurley,    better     known      as     "The 
Blind    Newsboy,"    was    knocked    down    and 
seriously    injured    by    a    south-bound    Co- 
lumbus Avenue  car   at  the  corner  of  Seven- 
ty-sixth     Street     and      Columbus     Avenue 
shortly  before  seven  o'clock  this  morning. 
The    ambulance     surgeon     from     Roosevelt 
Hospital   found  that  Hurley  had    sustained 
severe  injuries-  to  the  right  hand,  the  scalp, 
and  mouth,   and  was  suffering  from  shock.' 
He  was  removed  to  the  hospital.  Those  who 
saw    the    accident    say    that    the    car    was 
running  very  slowly  at  the  time,   and  that 
the  motorman  could  have  stopped  it  had  he 
known  that  Hurley  was  blind. 

Hurley   is   one    of   the    best-known   char- 
acters   on    the    upper   West   Side.      He    has 
a   stand   near   the    up-town    station    of   the* 
"L"   at  Seventy-second   Street  and   Colum- 
bus  Avenue,   and   does  a   remarkable  busi- 
ness.    He  is  thirty-one   years   of  age,   and 
the  sole  support  of  a  wife  and  several  chil- 
dren,   whom    he    keeps    very    comfortably. 
Hurley's  faculty  for  remembering  the  sound 
of  voices  or  footsteps  is  remarkable.   Men 
who  have  purchased  papers  from  him  sev- 
eral   mornings    in    succession     have     been 
surprised  to  find  him  waiting  with  their  re-^ 
spective    papers    ready    to    hand    to    them, 
"Hurley  had  a  route  on  which  he  delivered 
about  thirty  papers,   which  always  netted 
him   more   than   the    regular   price.    It   was 
while  he  was  delivering  these  papers  tha 
'he  was  injured. 


Date 


Siflht  of  Children. 


The  appointment  of  nearly  a  dozen 
octors  to  look  after  cases  of  ophthalmia 
i  me  schools  and  to  separate  the  suf- 
erers  by  that  disease  from  the  healthy 
iupils  is  merely  what  we  should  look 
or  in  a  season  wnen  this  infectious  dis- 
>rder  is  prevalent.  But  why  not  extend 
he  work  of  the  physicians  to  cover  the 
jvhole  field  of  defective  vision?  There 
ire  many  pupils  In  our  schools  who  are 
gaining 'an  education  at  the  cost  of  sight; 
it  least,  the  strain  put  upon  their  eyes  Cu 
by  reading  is  such  that  their  eyes 
never  be  sound  again. 

rsy  attention  at  the  beginning 
school  career  the  defects  of  vision  might 
be  remedied  either  by  an  operation  or  by 
glasses,  and  the  pupil  would  be  sparec  DATE 
both  immediate  pain  and  subsequent  In, 
jury.  Some  half-hearted  attempts  have 
been  made  from  time  to  time  to  secure 
this  attention,  but  the  only  way  is  to  pay 
for  the  services  of  physicians  who  are 
competent.  Mose  of  me  children  in  our 
schools  are  poor.  The  specialists  among 
pnvsiclans  charge  so  much  that  expert 
advice  to  such  children  is  not  to  be  looked 
for.  Only  ~y  a  general  system  of  inspec- 
tion to  last  through  the  opening  week 
jr  fortnight  of  a  term  can  the  necessary 

reatment  be  secured— BreCS^S  Eagle.      I 
621  Main  Street^Cinciujati 

Denvew 


were  read  and  matters  relating  to  eau- 
eating    the    blind    were    discussed     ex- 
haustively. 
Messrs.    Anagnos    of    Massachusetts, 

Waite  of  New  York,  Allen  and  Jacobs 

of  Pennsylvania,  Huntoon  of  Ken- 
tucky, Morrison  of  Maryland  and  Dia- 
mond of  'Canada  were  among  the  edu- 
cators in  attendance.  The  next  con- 
vention will  be  held  in  St.  Louis  in  1904. 
Owing  to  the  sickness  of  Governor 
McLean  and  the  fact  that  Mrs.  Foster, 
the  secretary,  had  to  be  absent  to  at- 
tend the  convention,  the  annual  meet- 
ing of  the  State  Board  of  Education 
for  the  Blind,  scheduled  for  the  first 
Monday  in  July,  was  postponed.  A 
date  has  not  yet  been  decided  upon. 
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Austrian  Scientist  Teaches  a  Blind 
Boy  to  See. 


The  Location  of  the  Higher  Human 

Faculties— Electric      Force 

from  the  Sun. 
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3R0VIDE    FOR   ADULT  BLIND. 

Free  Library  Trustees  Give  Use  of  a 

Kending-Boom. 

Mrs.  Josephine  de  Greayer  and  the  mem- 
bers   of  the  auxiliary  that  stand  back  of 

her  for  the  establishment  of  a  reading- 
room  for  the  adult  blind  are  rejoicing 
over  the  first  -substantial  step  forward. 
The  board  of  trustees  of  the  Free  Public 
Library,  by  a  unanimous  vote,  has  granted 
them  the  iise  of  the  ground  floor  rooms  of 
the  branch  library  at  the  corner  of 
Fourth  and  Clara  streets.  Action  was 
taken  on  the  matter  at  the  regular  meet- 
ing held  last  evening,  President  Ralph 
Harrison    in  the  chair      Librarian  George 

IT  Clark  and  Secret:'  ,j  George  E.  Mullin 
have  been  active  in  "bringing  about  a  suc- 

1  cessful  issue,  and  the  trustees  are  equal- 
ly enthusiastic  about  the  plans  as  pre- 
sented   by  Mrs.  de  Greayer. 

It  is  expected  that  it  will  take  two 
months  to  arrange  the  preliminaries  rnec- 
essary  to  the  opening  of  the  library.  The 
work' of  raising'  necessary  money  will  be  . 
undertaken  by  the  auxiliary.  Seventy-five 
members  have  already  joined  the  auxili- 
arv  and  it  is  expected  that  that  number 
will  be  materially  increased  when  promi- 
nent local  women  return  to  this  city  after 
their  summer  holiday.  Mrs.  de  Greayer 
will  confer  with  some  of  the  library  peo- 
,  pie  to-day,  and  the  preparations  will  be 
made  with  all  haste^ 

THE  TIMES, 


Hartford,   Conn. 
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Mrs.    Foster's  Attendance   at  the    Na- 
tional  Convention   at   Raleigh. 


Mrs.  Emily  Wells  Foster  has  returned 
from  the  National  Convention  of  Edu- 
cators of  the  Blind,  at  Raleigh,  N.  C, 
July  10-12.  She  attended  the  conven- 
tion as  a  delegate  from  Connecticut. 
Nearly  every  State  had  delegates  pres- 
ent. Most  of  these  were  men,  although 
a  number  of  women  acting  as  teachers 
in  institutions  for  the  blind  were  pres- 
ent  as    delegates.       Interesting   papers 


M.  Drount,  in  La  Nature  (Paris),  summar- 
izes a  report  In  Das  Medlcinlscbe  Wiener 
Wochenbericht  of  the  results  of  a  very  Inter- 
esting series  of  experiments  made  by  M.  Hel- 
ler, director  of  an  Institution  for  the  blind 
near  Vienna.  This  clever  and  accompWMW 
master  has  produced  the  veritable  prodigy  of 
giving  sight  to  a  young  man,  blind  from 
birth,   by   means  of   appropriate   exercises. 

Three  years  ago  M.  Heller  took  two  boys, 
aged  respectively  5  and  7  years,  to  a  physician 
who  declared  that  their  eyes  did  not  present 
any  apparent  defect,  the  oculist  concluding 
from  his  examination  that  the  cause  of  blind- 
ness was  cerebral  and  that  medical  treatment 
would  be  useless.  After  this  SI.  Holler  un- 
dertook the  following  experiments:  First  an 
absolutely  dark  room  was  prepared,  In  the 
room  Being  placed  a  disk  which  was  illumin- 
ated by  a  properly  placed  lamp.  With  the 
aid  of  this  disk  the  two  boys  were  taught 
to  distinguish  between  light  and  darkness, 
somethlne  they  could  not  do  previous  to  the 
beginning  of  the  experiment.  It  was  quickly 
seen  that  one  of  the  boys  made  much  more 
rapid  progress  than  the  other,  and  the  brighter 
one  was  therefore  chosen  for  the  remainder 
of  the  experiments,.  After  the  latter  had 
succeeded  In  distinguishing  the  illuminated 
disk  there  was  placed  before  him  a  large  key, 
an  object  which  In  his  infancy  be  had  been 
accustomed  to  play  with  and  which  was 
therefore  well-known  to  him.  He  was  then 
told  that  the  object  which  appeared  on  the 
illuminated  disk  was  the  key  and  he  was 
given  a  description  of  it,  the  key  being  fol- 
lowed by  a  ball  and  other  common  objects 
which  he  distinguished  and  never  confounded. 
After  this  he~was  shown  on  tho  disk  straight 
lines,  angles,  circumferences,  and  other  geo- 
metrical forms;  then  he  was  introduced  to  the 
alphabet  and  was  taught  how  to  read. 

During  the  entire  first  period  of  the  experi- 
ments the  boy  remained  absolutely  blind  out- 
side of  the  room  in  which  the  experiments 
were  conducted  and  even  in  tt.e  full  sunlight 
he  could  not  see.  At  length  he  was  taught  in 
the  dark  room  to  distinguish  colors.  A  red 
glass  was  placed  before  the  lamp  illuminating 
the  disk,  aud  when  the  boy  entered  the  room 
he  perceived  the  change  and  said  immediately, 
"To-day  there  is  another  light,"  this  Impres- 
sion being  further  strengthened  by  telling  tho 
boy  that  this  "other  light"  was  red.  The 
same  method  was  pursued  in  teaching  him 
the  remaining  colors.  M.  Heller  then  took 
the  boy  again  to  the  physician  who  had  ex- 
amined him  before  the  commencement  of  the 
experiments,  and,  although  the  medical  man 
would  not  believe  at  first  in  the  improvement 
In  the  child,  he  was  obliged  to  admit,  after 
a  careful  examination,  that  conditions  were 
really  as  they  appeared.  After  this  time  the 
boy  succeeded  in  distinguishing  objects  placed, 
not  before  the'  disk  as  at  first,  but  those 
placed  In  any  room  aud  illuminated  by  the 
light  of  day.  ,.,,... 

The  first  examination,  as  we  have  said,  had 
revealed  no  particular  lesion  of  the  eye,  but 
the  second,  perhaps  more  careful,  led  to  the 
discovery  of  a  defect  of  the  retina.  Notwith- 
standing this,  however,  the  physician  per- 
sisted In  declaring  that  the  blindness  was, 
at  least  partially,  of  cerebral  origin.  The  boy 
possessed  at  first  a  slight  field  of  vision,  and 
It  was  for  this  reason,  declared  Dr.  Cohn, 
of  Breslau,  that  the  teaching  of  eight  had 
been  possible  with  this  subject.  Without  this 
visual  residuum  It  would  not  be  possible  to 
obtain  such  a  result  even  after  long  and  per- 
sistent efforts.  Where  the  eye  Is  entirely 
destroyed  it  Is  impossible  to  render  it  capable 
of  seeing  the  light.  According  to  Dr.  Cohn 
the  visual  field  of  the  blind  youth  was  too 
small  at  first  to  render  him  any  appreciable 
service       Also,    the   boy    neglected    to    employ 
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bis  eyes.  Hading  It  easier  to  nave  recourse  to 
the  sense  of  touch,  and  It  13  owing  to  patient 
efforts  and  numberless*  exercises,  frequently 
repeated,  that  the  boj'3  visual  field  has  been 
extended  as  described. 

The  Revue  Sclentlflque  (Paris)  contains  a 
report  of  the  experiments  of  M.  Javal  and 
M.  Curie  with  radium  among  the  blind. 
"They  were  able  to  discover  whether  or  not 
the  blind  saw  the  light  emitted  by  radium, 
sight  depending  on  the  stare  of  the  retina. 
If  the  latter  Is  healthy  there  is  a  luminous 
sensibility  comparable  to  that  of  a  person 
of  normal  vision.  With  a  subject  who  waa 
blind  because  of  a  purulent  ophthalmia  the 
light  emitted  by  ftidlum  was  clearly  seen.  If 
then  one  could  render  transparent  the  cornea 
of  this  man's  eye  one  could  produce  satisfac- 
tory vision." 
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tDR  THE  BUND. 


TO-DATS    GALA    AT    THE  ROYAL 
NORMAL  COLLEGE. 


The  blind  have  also  their  gala  days, 
and  to-day,  it  is  hoped,  will  be  one  of 
them.  The  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg  presents  the  prizes  at  what  is  really 
the  British  University  for  the  Blind,  the 
Royal  Normal  College,  at  Upper  Norwood. 
Not,  indeed,  that  it  is  solely  British ; 
it  opens  its  doors  to  Continentals,  and  at 
the  moment  -it  has  an  Oriental  amongst 
its  students.  The  principal  of  the  col- 
lege, Dr.  Campbell,  is  himself  a  blind 
man ;  how  ably  he  has  directed  the  studies 
and  the  development  of  hundreds  of 
students,  varying  in  age  from  five  to 
twenty-one,  the  record  of  college  and 
subsequent  successes  abundantly  proves. 
They  are  ambitious  at  Upper  Norwood. 
On  the  scholastic  side  the  institution  vies 
with  Eton  and  Harrow ;  the  extent  to 
which  it  has  carried  physical  develop- 
ment and  education  for  the  blind  is 
simply  astonishing;  while  in  music  it  is 
specially  and  significantlv  distinguished. 
Seven  of  the  best  church  organists  now 
in  Scotland  are  its  graduates — to  take  one 
typical  illustration  of  its  successes.  In- 
deed, of  those  who  have  completed  their 
education  within  its  walls — and  one  might 
add,  its  fields  and  gardens — 89  per  cent. 
are  now  self-supporting,  some  earning 
salaries  that  range  to  the  respectable 
total  of  £300  a  year. 

Blind  Cyclists  and  Scullers. 

The  grounds  have  all  the  charm  of  the 
South-Eastern  region,  whose  centre  is  the 
Crystal  Palace,  but  use,  rather  than  orna- 
ment, is,  of  course,  the  main  considera- 
tion in  the  arrangement  of  the  tree- 
shaded  sixteen  acres  that  belong  to  the 
college.  The  rowing  lake  promptlv  at- 
tracts the  visitor,  and  he  soon  finds  that 
the  c<  !  ge  turns  out  expert  boat-folk 
The  J  jS  of  the  cyclist  are  of  pleasant- 
ness,  all  compact  in  the  college  region, 
where,  indeed,  cycling  is  made  one  of  the  i 
fine  arts  of  the  blind.  To-day  the  visitor 
will  see  them  on  their  machines,  as  well 
as  rowing  and  diving— some,  be  it  known, 
are  experts  with  the  life-saving'  appara- 
tus.      Under  the  pleasant  trees   at  one 

ge  is  an  object  that  at  first  sight  seems 
curiously  incongruous  in  such  a  scene — 
to  wit,  an  omnibus.  But  thereby  hangs 
a  tale,  and  a  very  practical  one.  The 
blind  students  are  often  taken  far  in  Lon- 
don (and  elsewhere)  to  give  concerts  and 
other  entertainments.  They  have  on 
occasions  to  take  their  luck  with  omni- 
e*  like  other  people.  And  go 
uses  in  crowded  centres  is  bom 

v   a  business   even   for  those   blessed! 

h  sight.  To  the  blind,  unfamiliar  with 
them,  it  would  be  an  awkward  ordeal. 
But    down    In    quiet    Norwood    thev    are 

tooled  into  the  useful  art  of  ascending 

and    dfscending    the    omnibus,    and    get 

•  med  to  its  ways.     Practical,   is   it 

not,    though   is   there   not  pathos   in  it, 


Physical  Training. 

Yet  at  Norwood  on  a  bright  and  busy  | 
day  the  scenes  are  anything  but  pathetic.  , 
On  the  contrary,  they  are  full  of  animat-j 
ing  interest.     It  is  heartening  to  find  how- 
far  system,  alertness,   and  consideration 
can   be   made   to   achieve   triumph   over 
infirmity.       There   is  no  doubt   that  the 
thoroughgoing  system  of  physical  train- 
ing tells  all  along  the  line.    The  authori- 
ties reckon    that    the   blind  in   ordinary 
circumstances     have     25   per   cent,    less 
vitality  than  others,  and  the  aim  of  the 
physical   '-TatniDg  system   is  to  make  up 
in    full    for  the  deficiency.     Cycling  has 
done  a   deal  for  this   ideal   at  Norwood, ! 
though  in  point  of  fact  the  students  who  | 
cycle  are  by  no  means  kept  to  Norwood.  ' 
They  have  made  runs  to  Derby,  Binning- 1 
ham,  Brighton,  and  so  on,  giving  displays  I 
of  their  powers  at  all  these  centres.    Lord  \ 
Salisbury  once  cynically  doubted  whether  '. 
a  cyclist  had  ever  covered  fifty  miles  in  j 
a  day.     Dr.  Campbell,  the  olind  principal,  ] 
and  other  Norwood  worthies,  have  done  I 
the   journey  to    Brighton    and    back    in 
eight  and  a  quarter  hours !    In  fact  the 
blind  students  are    in    their    way    gTeat 
travellers.     The  whole   school    has    been 
twice  to  Windsor,  and  they  keep  in  touch 
with  developments     of     life     other  than 
British.      Thus  they  had  their  trip  to  the 
Paris  Exhibition.      Students  of  that  sort 
are  not  likely  to  brood  overmuch  on  the 
ills  to  which  they  are  heir.  Their  lives  are 
•  kept  too  full  for  that. 

At  Dinner. 

Watching  the  youngsters,  say,  at 
dinner,  with  their  knives  and  forks,  their 
normal  procedure  and  deportment,  it  was 
not  easy  to  realise  at  first  sight  that  they  j 
were  blind.  They  looked  self-trusting  i 
and  natural,  and  the  palpable  aim  of  the  I 
attendants  was  to  avoid  suggesting  that : 
there  was  anything  abnormal  or  unhappy  ' 
in  the  situation.  As  to  their  various 
works  and  rooms,  the  writer  found  it  diffi-1 
cult  to  make  up  his  mind  as  to  which  was 
the  most  interesting.  The  Slojd-shop  is 
decidedly  attractive;  the  type-writing 
class  is  equally  so ;  the  careful  and  con- 
fident youngsters,  by  the  way,  work  with 
but  two  rows  of  keys,  an  arrangement 
which  helps  them  greatly.  The  college 
students  excel  also  as  piano-tuners.  In- 
deed, they  are  now  largely  employed  as 
such,  not  only  in  London  but  through- 
out the  provinces.  The  girls  distinguish 
themselves  in  music — the  lover  of  detail 
may  care  to  learn  that  the  college  boasts 
five  organs  and  one  hundred  pianos — 
while  many  are  auepts  also  in  the  home- 
lier arts  of  knitting  and  sewing.  It 
should  also  be  added  that  they  write 
letters  beautifully.  There  are  five  de- 
partments in  the  college:  Preparatory 
School,  Secondary  School,  Training  Col- 
lege, Technical  School,  and  Academy  of 
Music.  The  annual  expenses  are  over 
£10,000. 

In  Many  Lands. 

We  hear  much  of  the  life,  traditions, 
points  of  view  of  the  great  universities. 
Alma  Mater  memories  make  light  and 
shade  in  English  verse  and  prose*  Gray 
and  Clough,  Newman,  Pater,  and  Arnold 
are  but  a  few  of  the  names  that  the 
student  recalls  inevitably.  Here  at  the 
very  doors  of  London  is  an  unendowed 
college,  not  thus  distinguished  but  ~reat 
in  its  own  way,  and  literally  shining  with 
memories.  The  Christmas  Eve  letters 
and  greetings  from  past  students  are 
amongst  Dr.  Campbell's  treasures.  They 
come  from  far  and  near :  the  Home  Coun- 
ties, Wales,  the  North,  Scotland,  South 
1  Africa,  Canada.  Many  are  the  stories  of 
success ;  grit,  trust,  and  the  kindliest  en- 
j  tbusiasm  for  the  old  haunt  in  Norwood 
'  speak  in  all  these  touching  human  docu- 
ments.    They  are  potential  poetry. 
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BLINDNESS  BORN  IN 
E 


Rev.  Mr.  Steele  Declared  that 

Big  Office  Buildings  Hid 

Sightless  Tenantry. 


AGENTS  AND  OCULISTS 

ALL  DENY  THE  CLAIM. 


Curate  Now  Modifies  Statement  and 

Says  He  Referred  to  a 

Tenement-House. 


There  are  no  children  'born  blind 
through  environment  under  the  big  office 
buildings  of  this   city. 

There  are  no  children  whatever  born 
under  the  great  buildings  of  this  city. 

If  such  children  were  born  under  the 
office  buildings,  or  any  other  buildings 
the  chances  are  not  1  in  20,000  that  they 
would  be  born  blind. 

This  in  brief  is  the  result  of  the  in- 
vestigation made  by  The  World  into  the 
statement  of  the  Rev.  David  M.  Steele, 
one  of  the  curates  of  St.  Bartholomew, 
in  an  article  in  the  Independent. 

In   this   article   Dr.    Steele   says: 

"How  many  know  that  seme  of  the 
great  office  buildings  have  under  them 
apartments  for  fifty  families,  and  that 
in  these  families  children  are  sometimes 
born  blind  because  their  mothers'  for 
whole  years  never  see  daylight?" 

When  called  upon  to  substantiate  his 
statement   Dr.    Steele   said: 

"I  do  not  know  that  such  is  the  case 
from  my  own  personal  observation,  but 
through  hearsay.  I  do  not  know  that 
there  are  actually  such  apartments 
under  the  great  office  buildings.  But  I 
know  for  a  fact  that  children  have  been 
born  blind  in  the  basements  o^  tene- 
ments  in   this    city   in   cases   where   the 

blindness  was  due  to  the  conditions  In 
which  tne  moner  lived.  Such  children 
are  within  my  knowledge." 

Could    Not    Give    Particulars. 

Dr.  Steele  could  not  give  the  names  or 
addresses  of  these  children,  or  of  then- 
parents.  Prof.  Callan,  of  the  Bye  and 
Jflar  Infirmary,  ait  Thirteenth  street  and 
Second  avenue,  said:  "I  do  not  think 
that  such  a  thing  as  hereditary  blind- 
ness through  environment  could  system- 
atically develop  under  a  period  of  sev- 
eral   hundred   years. 

"In  fact  it  is  practically  impossible  ac- 
cording to  my  way  of  thinking." 

Other  oculists  who  would  not  permit 
the  use  of  their  names  were  of  the 
s:i.nie    opinion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  basements 
of  the  big  office  buildings  are  given  up 
to  the  engines,  the  electrical  plant  and 
the   engineers  and   stokers. 

DouglaiS  Robinson,  Superintendent  of 
the  twenty-story  St.  Paul  Building. 
said: 

"There  is  no  such  a  thing  as  families 
living  in.  the  basements  or  cellars  oi' 
the  big  office  buildings.  I  will  give  a 
pretty  In*  of  money  if  you  can  find  ;i 
dozen  families  in  Greater  New  York 
living  in  the  basements  of  big  office 
buifdings.      Why  .should  they? 

"Where  office  building?  employ  jan- 
itors they  usually  live  near  the  roof  or 
on  the  firs't  floor,  where  it  is  light  and 
airy. 

"We  employ  twenty  persons  in  the 
basement.  stokers,  engineers,  coal 
passers,  &c.  The  basement  is  perfectly 
lit.  as  all  big  office  buildings  are.  No 
first-class    business    building    will    keep 


A 


Families   in    the    basement,  n    <i 

they    did,    they    would 

>ly  of   iiL, 

"Coming  dofwn  to  the  tenement  houses 
the    proposition    is    the    same.    Not 
family  in  ten  lives  In  ;i  tenement  where 
gas  is  necessary  during  the  entire  day, 
because  they  do  not  have  to.    They  caiil 
get  light  if  they  look  tor  it. 

"They   get   out   and    hire   another   flat.  , 
If     Dr.     Steele     can     develop     hereditary 
blindness    even    with    a     lifetime    of    im- 
prisonment   on    the   part   of   a    man    and 
wife  I   shall  be  greatly  surprised." 

Superintendent  Lewis,  of  the  big  St. 
Paul  Building,  did  not  know  of  any 
families  forced  to  endure  perpetual 
darkness. 

Have    rienty    of   I,lght. 

"We  employ  twenty  basement  en- 
gineers and  stokers  here,"  he  said;  "but 
any  one  of  them  sees  fullv  as  much 
li'^lu  as  I  do.  They  do  not  go  blind 
from  lack  of  It." 

The  superintendents  of  the  Tract 
Building,  the  Bennett  Building,  the  big 
Will  street  structures  and  the  sky- 
scrapers along  upper  Broadway  told  tha 
same  stories. 

No  building  could  be  found  along  Mott 
street  in  which  blind  families  were  liv- 
ing in  the  basements. 

There  were  laundries,  opium  dens, 
restaurants,  stores  and  occasionally  .a 
fan-tan  layout,  where  Chinamen  were 
playing  the  seductive  game  by  gas  light 
but  no  blindness. 

As  a  mater  of  fact  the  children  of  the 
tenements  live  in  the  blinding  glare  of 
the  sun  the.  year  round. 

If  they  go  blind  it  is  generally  an  ac- 
quired ailment,  due  in  nowise  to  the 
environment   of  their  ibasement   homes 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Steele  was  asked  how 
he  hail  come  to  put  such  statements 
into   print.    He   said: 

"I  never  said  fifty  families  lived  under 
the  office  buildings.  I  said  'filthy'  fam- 
ilies, or  'families  living  in  filth,'  or  some- 
thing like  that.  That's  a  proofreader's 
error." 

"Is  it  true."  he  was  asked,  "that  chil- 
dren are  actually  born  blind  in  those 
underground   apartments?" 

AVnsn't    an    Office    Bnilding. 

"Well,   the   case  I  had   in  mind   really  | 
wasn't  an  office  building.    It  was  a  tene-  ■ 
roent  house.  T  think,  over  in  Brooklyn.  A  I 
physician   told  me   that   he  believed   the 
child    was    born    blind    because    of    the 
dark,     damp      quarters     in     which      the 
mother    lived.      I    presume    other    cases 
mi^ht    be    found." 

"Do  you  know  of  any  janitors'  families 
in  which  there  are  six-year-old  children 
who  have  never  gone  off  from  the  roof 
on  which  they  live?" 

"Oh,  that  case  was  in  Brooklyn,  too. 
and  the  child  in  question  was  a  cripple," 
reolied  Mr.  Steele. 

Dr.  William  Hayes  Ward,  editor  of 
the  Independent,  said  Dr.  Steele's  man- 
uscript had  been  destroyed.  He  said  the 
Independent  was  willing  to  accept  Dr. 
Steele's  statement  that  an  error  had 
been  made  and  would  print  a  correction 
in    its   next  number. 
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NORWOOD    BLIND    COLLEGE. 

PRINCESS  HENRY  OF  BATTEN- 
BERG'S  VISIT. 

Upper  Norwood  made  itself  very  gay  yesterday 
afternoon  in  honour  of  Princess  Henry  of  Batten- 
berg,  who,  accompanied  by  Miss  Bulteel  and  Colonel 
Colville,  went  to  distribute  the  prizes  at  (the  Royal 
Normal  College  for  the  Blind.  Flags  were  hung 
from  almost  every  house  and  formed  arches  across 
the  road — supplemented  with  banners  with  appro- 
priate loyal  mottoes. 

Favoured  by  perfect  weather,  the  pretty,  spacious 
grounds  surrounding  the  college  looked  their  best, 
and  the  many  classes  went  on  in  the  open,  the  blind 
pupils  bewildering  the  visitors  with  the  astonishing 
ease  and  dexterity  with  which  they  performed  their 
tasks.  Type-writing,  sums,  done  by  means  of  ap- 
parently complicated  mechanical  contrivances; 
geography,  with  raised  maps ;  needlework,  kinder- 
garten exploits,  printing  by  means  of  a  machine 
embossing  brass  plates,  and  pianoforte  tuning — one 
of  the  most  successful  industries  taught  in  the  Col- 
lege— were  all  gone  through  with  exemplary  skill. 
More  wonderful  was  the  interesting  display  of  phy- 
sical exercises,  swimming  contests,  and  general  gym- 
nastics done  with  complete  6elf-confidence  and  ease. 
The  splendid  results  of  Dr.  Campbell's  system  are 
proved  by  the  fact  that  89  per  cent,  of  his  students 
are  now  self-supporting.  One  hundred  and  sixty 
students  receive  training  at  Norwood,  and,  consider- 
ing the  boon  conferred  upon  the  community  by 
rendering  the  blind  as  capable  of  earning  their  bread 
as  those  with  sight,  it  is  to  be  regretted  that  there 
is  a  deficit  of  £919  in  the  year's  accounts,  and  a  debt 
of  £15,000  yet  to  be  wiped  off. 

On  arrival,  Princess  Henry  was  received  by  the 
Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Dr.  and  Mrs.  Campbell,  the 
Mayor  of  Croydon,  and  the  Executive  Committee, 
headed  by  the  Right  Hon.  J.  A.  Campbell,  M.P.,  and 
conducted  over  the  grounds,  where  the  pupils  were 
at  their  various  employments.  An  excellent  concert 
was  given  in  the  College  Hall,  and  subsequently 
the  Earl  of  Aberdeen  took  the  chair  for  the  prize- 
giving.  A  basket  of  lovely  roses  was  handed  to  her 
Royal  Highness  by  the  youngest  pupil,  a  tiny  girl  of 
five.  i 
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INDIAN  BASKET-WEAVING. 


Date 


U^Snorthand  for  the  Blind. 


Many  excellent  suggestions  for  help- 
ing the  blind  were  ma  le  at  the  confer- 
ence in  the  Church  House;  but  none 
appealed  more  eloquently  to  a  thor- 
oughly representative  gathering  of 
people  interested  in  the  blind  than  the 
presence  at  the  reporters'  table  of  a 
blind  stenographer  who,  with  a  re- 
cently invented  machine  before  him, 
took  a  verbatim  report  of  each  speech 
in  turn.  Two  years  ago  a  "Braille 
Magazine"  offered  a  prize  for  the  best 
system  of  shorthand  for  the  blind. 
Mr.  Henry  Stainsby,  general  superin- 
tendent of  the  Institution  for  the 
Blind,  Edgbaston,  and  four  others,  put 
their  heads  together,  competed  and 
won.  The  shorthand  used  is  built 
upon  several  systems  adapted  to  the 
Braille  method  of  dots,  which  is  noise- 
less, upon  paper  tape.  This  flows  out 
into  a  basket,  to  be  read  back  by  the 
fingers  of  the  stenographer,  and  re- 
corded on  a  typewriter. — London 
Chronicle. 


An  Art  "Which  Has  Recently  Been 
Taken  Up  by  Women  of  All  Classes 
—What  Its  Introduction  Has  Meant 
to  the  Blind  and  Those  Imprisoned 
in  Refoniiatorles-How  the  Indians 
Prepared  Their  Materials  and  Cre- 
ated the  Designs  for  Which  They 
Are    Famous. 


The  graceful  art  of  basket-weaving  Is 
rapidly  becoming  an  accomplishment  of  the 
American  women  to-day,  as  for  generations 
it  was  the  acquirement  of  the  wives  and 
daughters  of  the  American  Indian.  The  old 
proverb  that  necessity  is  the  mother  of  in- 
vention was  never  better  illustrated  than 
here,  for  Indian  basketry  is  the  parent  of 
earthen  articles  of  domestic  utility  in  this 
country.  It  is  the  mother  of  the  textile 
industry,  and,  astonishing  as  it  may  appear, 
every  known  stitch  woven  by  the  Jacquard 
or  other  looms  to-day  was  invented  by  the 
native  women. 

Not  many  people  recognize  the  link  that 
binds  the  commonplace  pots  and  pans  of 
modern  manufacture  with  the  rare  and 
beautiful  basketry  of  the  aborigines,  but 
one  Is  an  outgrowth  of  the  other,  never- 
theless, for  the  early  red  man  knew  no- 
thing of  pottery  or  the  plastic  arts,  and  tin- 
plate  had  yet  to  be  discovered.  Baskets 
performed  for  them  all  the  functions  of  do- 
mestic articles  and  utensils,  and  played  an 
Important  part  in  their  social  and  religious 
forms  and  ceremonies  as  well. 


Food    was    cooked     and    water    boiled    in 
baskets.     Weddings    were      conducted,    de- 
mons exorcised,  the   sick  healed,   the   dead 
buried,  all  by  aid  of  basket  rites.    As  the 
Southern    planter    before    the    war    counted 
his  wealth  by  slaves,   so  the  Indian   brave 
counted  his  by  horses,  canoes,  and  basket- 
ry.   No  heirlooms  of  rare  old  lace  or  pre- 
cious jewels  of  the  woman  of  fashion  to- 
day are  more  highly  prized  by  their  owners 
than  the  beautiful  and  choice  specimens  of 
basketry  found  in  the  huts  of  the  Western 
Indians.    They  have  been  handed  down  from 
generation   to   generation,    and    are   price- 
less in  the  eyes  of  the  owners.    No  Ameri- 
can  heiress   of  the   twentieth   century   was 
ever   courted  more  assiduously   than  were 
the  Indian  maidens  of  an  early  day,  If  It  so 
happened     that     they   proved   particularly 
gifted  in  the  art  of  basket-making. 

The  work  of  basket-making  is  particular- 
ly fascinating,  and  to-day  the  weaving  of 
the  graceful  forms  has  come  to  appeal  to 
womankind  everywhere.  Every  class  of  so- 
ciety is  represented  among  the  devotees  of 
the  art.  Pratt  Institute,  the  Teachers  Col- 
lege, and  a  lar'ge  majority  of  the  noted  In- 
stitutions of  learning  of  the  country,  as 
well  as  the  public  schools,  have  introduced 
the  art  within  the  last  three  years.  The 
summer  schools  for  teachers  include  cours- 
es in  basket-making,  and  two  years  ago  the 
experiment  of  placing  the  art  In  the  summer 
and  vacation  schools  for  the  poor  in  New 
York  and  other  large  cities  was  tried  with 
splendid  results. 

HOW    THE    FAD    HAS    SPREAD. 

Society  has  gone  over,  foot,  horse,  and 
artillery,  to  the  reigning  fad,  and  the  sum- 
mer hotels  present  the  interesting  spec- 
tacle of  eager  groups  of  daintily  dressed 
women  busily  at  work  over  raffia  and  rat- 
tan, fashioning  some  pretty  and  graceful 
basket.  The  work  Is  not  difficult,  though 
sometimes  a  trifle  hard  on  the  hands,  but 
the  results  are  altogether  so  delightful 
that  all  minor  discomforts  are  counte- 
nanced for  the  sake  of  the  finished  article. 

There  is  in  New  York  State  a  woman 
totally  blind  who  has  become  an  adept  in 
the  art  of  basket-weaving.  She  has  pro- 
duced some  beautiful  specimens  of  the  art, 
the  fashioning  of  which  has  brought  an 
enjoyment  rarely  felt  by  those  blessed  with 
sight.  Owing  to  the  unusually  keen  sense 
of  touch  of  a  blind  person,  the  baskets,  in 
point  of  workmanship  and  design,  surpass 
the  majority  of  those  made  by  people  who 
are  able  to  watch  the  work  as  It  progresses. 
The  idea  has  already  appealed  to  the  direc- 
tors of  institutions  for  the  blind,  and  it  is 
expected  basketry  will  be  included  in  the 
course  of  study.- 

One  of  the  happiest  results  accruing  from 
basket-weaving  is  shown  in  its  adaptability 
to  the  needs  of  institutions-  for  wayward 
girls.  It  has  proven  a  Godsend  in  many 
cases,  helping  to  develop  the  girls  mentally 
and  bringing  as  well  a  keen  bit  of  pleasure 
into  their  forlorn  and  unfortunate  lives.  In 
one  institution  the  product  of  the  season's 
work  was  sold  and  the  proceeds  turned 
over  to  the  building  fund  In  the  shape 
of  a  substantial  sum. 

HOW  BASKET-MAKING  BECAME  rOPDLAR. 
Indian  basket-weaving  was  first  intro- 
duced as  a  modern  accomplishment  in  Min- 
neapolis three  years  ago,  Miss  Snow,  su- 
pervisor of  drawing  of  the  public  schools 
of  that  place,  being  the  one  who  adapted  the 
work  to  the  needs  of  the  present  day. 
Spending  a  summer  in  northern  Minnesota, 
Miss  Snow  became  interested  in  the  basket- 
weaving  as  practised  by  the  native  Indian 
women.  Always  on  the  alsrt  for  new  ideas 
for  educational  advancement,  she  conceiv- 
ed the  plan  of  introducing  the  work  into 
the  schools.  With  that  end  in  view  she 
began  studying  the  mysteries  of  weaving 
the  rather  ugly  looking  strips  of  raffia 
into  baskets  of  rare  shape  and  color. 
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Mastering  the  details  of  the  weaving, 
however,  was  but  a  small  part  of  the  work 
involved  In  introducing  basketry  into  the 
schools.  The  Board  of  Education  of  Min- 
neapolis had  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  a 
very  unruly  and  prejudiced  body  it  showed 
itself  when  the  plan  was  broached.  It  was 
not  considered  for  a  moment  at  first. 
Nothing  daunted,  Miss  Snow  called  a  meet- 
ing of  the  teachers  interested  and  between 
them  they  succeeded  in  raising  $100.  With 
this  amount  raffia  and  rattan  were  purchas- 
ed and  carpet  stores  raided  for  odds  and 
ends  of  carpets.  The  latter  were  ravelled 
out  and  woven  into  hammocks,  rugs,  etc., 
which  introduced  the  simpler  forms  of 
weaving,  the  backs  of  writing-tablets  being 
used  as  looms.  The  patterns  woven  into 
the  rugs  were  later  employed  for  basket 
designs.  So  successful  did  the  experiment 
prove  that  the  following  year  the  Board 
without  more  ado  appropriated  $3,000  for 
materials  and  supplies. 

IIDW   TUB   BASKETS   ABE   MADE. 

Baskets  are  either  woven  or  sewed.  The 
small  clusters  of  rattan  the  required  length, 
crossed  at  right  angles  and  fastened  se- 
curely in  the  center,  form  a  foundation ' 
for  the  woven  variety.  The  raffia  is  thenj 
woven  in  and  out,  extra  ribs  of  rattan 
being  inserted  as  the  basket  progresses, 
according  as  size  and  shape  make  them 
necessary.  In  the  second  style  the  raffia 
or  small  bundles  of  rushes  or  straws  are 
bound  together  by  what  might  be  termed 
a  buttonhole  stitch,  with  splint  stems  of 
hard  wood,  willow  or  raffia,  so  that  as  the 
work  progresses  the  basket  will  be  seen 
to  be  a  series  of  spirals. 

The  cost  of  the  material  is  a  matter  of 
small  importance,  the  coloring  being  by  far 
the  most  expensive  and  difficult  part  of  the 
work,  although  as  the  industry  progresses 
the  colored  raffia  will  be  easily  obtainable. 
Wool  dyes  are  used,  as  they  do  not  fade, 
and  while  an  improvement  on  the  aniline, 
are  not  pearly  so  beautiful  as  the  natural 
dyes  of  the  native  armentarium.  The  na- 
tive pigment  is  duller,  and  does  not  run 
through  such  a  diverse  and  brilliant 
gamut  as  the  white  man's,  but  the  Indian 
dyes  are  permanent  and  so  softened  by 
the  touch  of  time  that  they  become  rich 
and  mellow,  and  gain  tints  that  it  is  im- 
possible  to  imitate. 

To  dye  the  material  is  not  a  difficult 
matter,  but  takes  time  and  patience.  The 
raw  weeds  are  made  into  bunches  and  dip- 
ped into  the  prepared  color.  The  first  con- 
signment should  be  left  long  enough  to 
obtain  the  darkest  shade,  the  rest  for  a 
shorter  and  still  shorter  period  until  the 
gradations  of  color  are  obtained.  Terra- 
cotta, dark  reds,  and  browns  are  the  colors 
mainly    employed. 

Basket-weaving  as  a  fine  art  among  the 
aborigines  is  rapidly  dying  out,  which 
accounts  for  the  scarcity  and  high  price 
which  fine  specimens  at  present  command. 
An  Attu  basket  made  in  Alaska  formerly 
sold  for  $9,  now  costs  $60.  Rare  pieces 
of  the  Paiutes,  Washoes,  Havasupais,  and 
others  show  a  corresponding  increase.  The 
older  Indian  weavers  are  rapidly  dying 
out,  and  the  younger  element  have  long 
since  given  up  the  art.  They  find  that  for 
a  few  cents  they  can  purchase  the  pans, 
pots,  and  kettles  used  by  their  clviliz 
sl81'  ;    so    they    lose    their    desire    to 

spend  weary  days  and  months  in  weaviu 
baskets    for    the    same    purpose.      Basket - 
ving  to  the  older  women  was  a  religion 
■11  as  an  art,  and  all  the  mysticism  and 
symbolism   of   their   race    were   woven   into 
graceful  shapes.    Most  of  the  baskets 
Which   r.aeh   the    ICast    now  are   the   degen- ' 
products   born   of   the   spirit  or 

m,    and    can    never    command    the 
■t   or    (he    price   of   the    rare    master- 
of    the    early    weavers    except 
baps  by  those  who  are  unfamiliar  with  the 
■  camples  of  the  art.    J.  ft,  Millbr. 
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BLIP  PEHS10HEB8. 

LIST  FURNISHED  THE  COUN- 
TY COMMISSIONERS. 


Efforts  to  Break  Whitney's  Will 
—New  Bridges  Formally  De- 
clared Necessary. 


A  list  of  indigent  blind  entitled  to  a 
pension   at   the    hands   of    Montgomery 

township,  was  received  by  the  county 
commissioners     from      Director      Phii- 

brick  Saturday  morning.      It  contained  j 

31    names    of    blind    living    in    the    cny 
and  the  total  amound  asked  for  by  the  , 
director  was  $2,400,   the  yearly  pension  , 
allowed  the  persons   whose  names  ap- 
peared   on    the    list    running    from    *^0 
to  $100.       Most  of  the  31  were  down  tor 
$50   and    $100   per  year.       Last   year    it 
took  a  levy    of  4-100  of  a  mill.       It  will 
probably    take    a    levy    no    larger    this 
year.      Of  the  31  pensioners,  10  are  .iew 
to   the  fund  and  21  renewals. 
SHERIFF'S    SALES. 

Deputy    Sheriff    William      Bresnahan 
cried    the    sales    Saturday    when    prop-  , 
erty  sold  as  follows:       A  vacant  lot  on  j 
Ohio    avenue    'between    Newton    street  j 
and  Carroll  avenue,  involved  in  a  case  , 
against  John   Fischer  and   others,   sold 
to  Minnie  S.   Fischer  for  $700;   a  vacant 
tract  of  200  feet  on  High  street  norm 
of  Olentangy   park,   involved  in  a  case 
against  Charles  M.   Williams  and  oth- 
ers, sold  to  John  M.  Wilson  for  $1,600. 
DECLARED  NECESSARY. 

The  county  commissioners  Saturday 
morning  adopted  a  resolution  formall> 
declaring  it  necessary  to  build  the  new 
bridges  on  Cleveland  avenue  over  the 
railway  tracks.  The  law  requires  such 
a  declaration  before  bids  can  be  in- 
vited. 

ROBERT  WHITNEY'S  WILL. 

Suit  was  brought  by  Joseph  R.  B. 
Whitney  through  his  guardian,  Mr.  E. 
E.  Corwin,  to  break  the  will  of  the  late 
Robert  Whitney,  his  father.  In  the  pe- 
tition it  is  recited  that  Robert  Whitney 
died  last  February  and  in  his  will  cut 
off  the  son  with  $1,  while  the  plaintiff's 
sister,  Mrs.  Harriet  Curd,  was  given 
all  the  estate.  Young  Whitney,  the 
plaintiff,  who  is  not  yet  of  age,  charges 
that  his  father  was  not  of  sound  mind 
when  he  made  his  will  and  further 
that  Mrs.  Curd  influenced  him  in  mak- 
ing the  document  which  he  signed.  He 
claims  Mr.  Whitney  was~old  and  haa 
been  sick  for  several  years.  He  wants 
the  will  set  aside. 

COURT   NOTES. 

The  last  examination  toy  the  county 
school  examiners  for  the  present  school 
year   will   occur  August  2. 

Lydia  Tipton  has  sued  Frank  Tipton 
for  divorce  on  the  ground  of  failure  to 
1  provide  and  cruelty.  They  were  mar- 
ried at  Johnson  City,  Tennessee,  May 
3,  1901,  and  have  no  children.  Her 
maiden  name  was  also  Tipton,  and  she 
wants  to  be  restored  to  it.  Attorney 
J.  L.  Davies  filed  the  suit. 
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AS  TO   WORD-®e¥ffOT!iSS. 

A  Curious  Condition,  Closely  Kelnted  to 

Aphntia, 

[From  the  Medical  Record.! 
faculty  of  speech  is  a  complex  func- 
tion, ami  comprises  not  only  the  mechanism 
of  articulation,  bui  also  a  revival  of  vari- 
ous sense  memories,  representing  the  great 
number  of  impressions  received  from  with- 
out. Paralysis  of  the  motor  apparatus  of 
ait  while  H    prevents •  speech  me- 


chanically does  hot  necessarily  interfere 
with  those  processes  that  underlie  the 
psychic  activity  whose  expression  we  know 
as  intelligent  speech.  On  the  other  hand, 
we  may  have,  without  interference  with 
the  mere  act  of  articulation,  such  derange- 
ment of  receptive  or  emissive  cerebral  func- 
tion as  to  impair  or  even  to  abolish  the 
power  of  speech.  To  the  latter  condition 
the  designation  aphasia  is  applied,  and 
three  principal  varieties  have  been  distin- 
guished, namely,  motor,  sensory  and  am- 
nesic. It  is  difficult,  however,  to  maintain 
any  such  classification,  and  not  rarely  the 
speech-disturbance  is  complex,  although 
one  form  may  predominate,  and  all  sorts 
of  combinations  may  take  place.  Thus,  the 
power  of  speaking,  spontaneously  (with  or 
without  confusion)  or  by  repetition,  or  of 
reading,  to  oneself  or  aloud  (with  or'A'ith- 
out  comprehension),  or  of  writing,  spon- 
taneously (with  or  without  confusion)  or 
on  dictation  or  by  transcription,  or  of  com- 
prehending the  spoken,  written  or  printed 
word  or  figure  or  other  symbol,  may  be 
lost,  one  or  more,  in  varying  degree. 

A  condition  closely  related  to  aphasia  is 
that  known  as  mind-blindness,  or  object- 
blindness,  or  as  visual  or  optic  aphasia,  in 
which,  although  the  object  is  seen,  the 
patient  is  unable  to  recognize  or  to  desig- 
nate it.  Of  this  a  special  variety  is  known 
as  word-blindness;  there  may  also  be  a 
letter-blindness.  Four  striking  examples  of 
word-blindness  have  been  recently  reported 
by  Dr  James  Hinshelwood  (Lancet,  Feb- 
ruary 8,  3902,  p  358),  who  has  already  made 
several  contributions  to  this  interesting 
subject.  In  one  of  the  present  cases  a 
man  familiar  with  four  languages  was 
found  almost  totally  word-blind  to  one, 
less  word-blind  to  two,  and  not  at  all 
word-blincl  to  the  fourth.  The  explanation 
of  this  strange  phenomenon  is  thought  to 
reside  in  the  fact  that  only  a  portion  of 
the  center  in  the  cerebral  cortex— prob- 
ably situated  in  the  supramarginal  and 
augular  gyri  of  the  left  hemisphere  in  right- 
handed  persons — in  which  are  lodged  the 
word-visual  images  of  language  is  de- 
stroyed, the  cells  subserving  the  function 
for  each  language  forming  separate  groups. 
It  has  already  been  observed  that  a  patient 
familiar  with  two  languages  may  be  word- 
deaf  to  one  and  not  to  the  other,  and  an 
analogous  explanation  is  probably  appli- 
cable also  here.  In  the  second  and  third 
cases  of  word-blindness  the  patient  could 
read  printed  letters  quite  well,  but  written 
letters  with  difficulty  if  at  all.  There  was 
little  interference  with  the  reading  of 
figures  in  these  two  cases,  as  well  as  in 
the  fourth,  in  which  there  was  complete 
word-blindness  and  also  lettelr-blindness 
and  an  inability  to  designate  by  name  ob- 
jects seen,  although  these  were  apparently 
recognized.  The  first  patient  retained  the 
power  of  reading  musical  notes. 

In  the  second  and  fourth  cases  there  was 
right  lateral  homonymous  hemianopsia. 
The  frequency  with  which  this  association 
has  been  noted  suggests  that  the  centers  for 
visual  memory  and  for  the  right  halves  of 
both  visual  fields,  or  the  paths  to  them, 
must  lie  close  together,  and  this  inference 
is  confirmed  by  pathological  evidence.  The 
question  as  to  recovery  from  word-blind- 
ness depends  upon  the  nature  and  the  sit- 
uation of  the  causative  lesion.  If  this  be 
destructive,  recovery  is  quite  out  of  the 
question,  except  in  so  far  as  the  opposite 
hemisphere  can  be  educated  to  take  up  the 
lost  function. 
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LIGHT 


Is  L9t  Into  Dark  Lives 


By  the  Cincinnati  Library  Seciety 
For  the  Blind. 


Established  Through  Efforts  of 
Two  Young  Ladies, 


Whose  Devotion  Enlisted  the  Co-Op- 
eration of  Benevolent  Citizens 
in  Noble  Undertaking. 


Among:    the   benevolences    In    Cincinnati- 
arid    there    are    many— there    is    one    which 
goes    quietly    forward,    of    which    little    is 
known    and    much    might    he    told— a    good 
Work  that  crowns  a  nohle  self-sacrifice  and 
an  unselfish  devotion   to  those  bereft,   that 
Is  only  now  beginning  to  draw  the  sympa- 
thetic eyes  of  the  public  upon  Its  wonderful 
mission.    This  Is  the  Cincinnati  Library  So- 
ciety  for   the    Blind,    an    organization    only 
a  year  old,   and   planned   and   promulgated 
by  two   young   women,    whose   personal    ef- 
forts and  the  generous  donations  of  whose 
friends  have  given  to  the  blind   of  Hamil- 
ton  County   the  means  of  keeping  in   touch 
with  the  great  throbbing,  busy  world,  and 
a  cool,  delightful,  restful  place  In  which  to 
enjoy  and   Improve   their   leisure.    There   is 
at  Columbus  a  state  Institution  which  ed- 
ucates the  blind,  provides  them  with  read- 
ing matter  while  there,  and  trains  them  ?n 
some  art  or  trade,  by  which  they  may  earn 
a    livelihood.    Once    away    from    Columbus 
and  back  in  their  own  homes,  the  blind  of 
Cincinnati    were    shut    off    from  all    books 
which   they  could  read,    and   dependent   on 

chance  for  knowledge  of  what  was  going  on 
about  them.  There  are  In  Hamilton  Coun- 
ty 400  people — men,  women  and  children— 
who  can  not  see.  and  their  instruction,  the 
betterment  of  their  unfortunate  condition, 
their  happiness  and  their  welfare  is  the  ob- 
ject of  the  Cincinnati  Library  Society  for 
the  Blind. 

BLIND  GIRL'S    IDEA. 

The  Idea  originated  with  Miss  Georgia  D. 
Trader,  daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  J.  F. 
Trader,  of  Avondaie.  and  a  niece  of  the  late 
Mr.  George  K.  Duckworth.  Herself  one  of 
those  to  whom  the  light  of  day  is  denied, 
her  quick  sympathy  was  aroused  last  year 
by  the  realization  that  no  public  provision 
whatever  was  made  by  w-hich.  the  blind  of 
Hamilton  County  might  have  books,  music 
and  magazines  to  read,  and  for  those  unable 
or  unwilling  to  go  to  Columbus  Instruction 
in  reading  and  writing.  The  Librarian  of 
the  Public  Library,  Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges, 
was  approached  by  Miss  Trader  in  regard 
to  the  matter,  and  with  ready  sympathy 
offered  to  place  her  request  before  the  Trus- 
tees of  the  library.  These  gentlemen,  after 
considering  the  matter,  decided  that  the 
funds  at  their  disposal  must  be  spent  for 
books  for  the  majority,  and  that  this  small 
minority  could  not  command  a  particular 
placement  of  the  library  money.  They  of- 
fered Miss  Trader,  In  case  she  succeeded  in 
raising  the  necessary  funds  elsewhere,  a 
subscription  to  the  musical  and  the  other 
magazines  for  the  blind  and  a  delightful, 
airy  room  off  the  art  rooms  at  the  Public 
Library  for  her  project,  and  have  done 
everything  in  their  power  to  further  the 
work. 

Miss  Georgia  Trader  and  her  sister,  Miss 
Florence  Trader,  then  proceeded  to  raise 
by  personal  solicitation  of  private  subscrip- 
tions the  necessary  funds  to  carry  on  the 
wcrk  for  the  year  Whioh  has  just  ended. 

BOOKS   FOR   BUND. 

The  books  for  the  blind,  who  absolutely 
depend  for  every  glimpse  of  life  upon  these 
publications,  are  rather  expensive.  Mr. 
William  Procter  generously  gave  $100  for 
the  purchase  of  literature  for  this  library 
and  sending  for  them  himself  even  paid  the 
expressage  of  some  of  the  books,  especially 
Dr.  Moon'B  wonderful  Invention  from  Lon- 
don. When  the  organization  of  the  society 
■was  formed,  on  March  19,  1901,  there  was, 
therefore,  in  the  Public  Library  an  accumu- 
lation of  about  100  hooks  gathered  together 
by  the  earnest,  tireless  devotion  of  Miss 
Georgia  and  Miss  Florence  Trader.  All 
through  last  winter  regular  days  and  even- 
ings were  set  aside  for  reading  to  those  who 
cannot  see,  a  special  entertainment  provided 
for  them  each  month,  when  men  and  women 
of  local  distinction  in  the  various  -walks 
of  life  offered  the  fruits  of  their  brains  or 
their  experience  for  the  entertainment  of 
their  less  fortunate  fellow-men.  A  regular 
system  of  instruction  was  put  In.  operation 
that  testifies  to  the  great  Interest  and  sym- 
pathy with  Which  Miss  Trader  inspdred.  her 


I  friends.  Five  regular  readings  are  given 
each  week,  In  which  courses  In  English 
literature,  French  history,  political  science, 
the  novels  and  magazines  of  the  day  are 
eagerly  assimilated  by  the  blind.  What 
water  is  to  a  thirsty  man  books,  informa- 
tion, the  human  voice  are  to  those  whose 
nense  of  touch  must  serve  two  ends.  Miss 
Georgia  Trader,  whose  devotion  to  this 
work,  and  whose  tender  sympathy  and  self- 
Bbnegatlon  is  a  lesson  in  that  passage  of 
which  the  Scriptures  say  "Even  as  ye  do  ft 
unto  the  least  of  one  of  these  ye  do  it  unto 
Me,"  epends  almost  every  evening*  and 
every  day  in  the  week  teaching  the  less 
fortunate  of  them  who  cannot  see  to  read 
and  write.  Miss  Florence  Trader,  whose 
life  fas  been  consecrated  to  that  of  her 
sister,  also  teaches  writing. 

HOW  INSTRUCTION  IS  GIVEN. 

On  certain  days   these  lessons  are   given 
at   the  Public  Library,    but  those   who  are 
too  sensitive  to  bear  the  publicity  of  this 
Instruction  are  taught  at  the  Trader  home. 
Even  the  Home  for  Incurables  is  not  over- 
looked, and  the  Misses  Trader  lend  the  light 
of  their  sweet  presence  and  willing  sympa- 
thy to  the  blind  there  as  well  as  to  other 
cases  in  Clifton  and  Walnut  Hills.     One  old 
lady  of  87,  whose  loss  of  sight  has  been  such 
a  cross  as  only  those  who  know  such  cases 
ran  understand,  has  been  taught  to  read  by 
Miss  Georgia,   and  has   taken  a  new  lease 
of  life  In  consequence.     There  is  a  weekly 
reading  for  the  children  during  the   sum- 
mer, besides  their  other  lessons,  making  six 
in  all.     On  Sunday  afternoons,  in  the  com- 
fortable,   cool  and    well    ordered    children's 
room  at  the  Public  Library,   short   stories  ! 
and  poetry  are  read  by  Miss  Nannie  Burk-  I 
hardt.  Mrs.  James  A.   S.   Gray  having  had 
charge  of  these  afternoons  during  the  win- 
ter.    The  monthly  entertainments  have  been 
a  very  attractive  feature  of  this  new  library 
work.     Among    those    who    graciously    do- 
nated   their   services   on   various    occasions 
during  the   winter   were   Dr.    E.    Trumbull 
Lee,  who  gave  a  delightful  talk  on  the  ex- 
periences of  one   of  his  interesting  bicycle 
jaunts    during    his    vacation    in    the    West 
Mrs.  Robert  Hosea  gave  her  very  interest- 
ing original   essay  on    "Faust"   and   one  of 
her  own  clever  short  stories.    The  Hayward 
School  gave  a  charming  series  of  recitations 
at   which    it  excels.     Miss  Mav   Curtis  and 
Mrs.  W.  E.  Lewis  have  each  taken  an  even- 
ing on  which  they  read  from  the  poets  and 
gave  artistic  recitations.     Miss  Emilv  Col- 
lins's  talk  on  "Literature  and  History"  was 
one  of  the  successes  of  these  affairs      The 
music   classes   have   been   an   especial   foonn 
to  those,  who  in  no  other  way  could  enlov 
that  great  pleasure. 

INSTRUCTION    IN    MU8IC. 

Miss  Hortense  Long,  an  accomplished 
musician,  and  Miss  Minnie  L.  Benner.  who 
1s  here  from  Texas  studying  music.'  read 
regularly  to  the  musical  blind  from  the 
great  masters.  Their  listeners,  remember- 
ing the  notes,  write  them  down,  or  more 
frequently  keep  them  in  mind  and  then 
play  them  from  memory.  Two  brothers, 
who  belong  to  the^e  classes,  have  marked 
ability,  line  is  a  pupil  of  Gorno.  and  the 
other  an  expert  piano  tuner  for  one  of  the 
great  manufactories. 

Many  of  the  blind  of  the  city  were  found 
to  be  in  circumstances  which  made  it  im- 
possible for  them  to  spare  the  -a'-  fare  to 
come  to  th»s°  life-giving  lessons,  and  Miss 
Genyia.  Trader  obtained  passes  for  such 
cases  and  their  guides  from  the  Cincinnati 
Traction  Company,  the  Millcreek  Valley 
Street  Railway  Company  and  the  Southern 
Ohio  Traction  Company. 

As  an  example  of  the  Indefatigable  and 
generous  purpose  of  Miss  Trader^  work. 
two  poor  blind  men  found  helpless  by  Mr! 
Trader,  on  the  street,  were  clothed,  sent  to 
t'-e  Columbus  Institute  to  learn  to  make 
brooms  and  cane  chairs,  and  are  now  self- 
respecting  and  very  grateful  members  of 
the  eommunity. 

For  the  blind  who  were  prevented  from 
attending  the  lectures  because  there  was 
pn  one   to  'hem.   a   half  d.-.zen   ladies 

offered    their    ser  a    to    bring 

them  back  and  forth.  During  the  past  year 
Uaese  kindly  eouIs  have  been  Miss  Louise 

R.  Anderson,  Miss  L.  M.  Hathaway,  Mrs. 
C.  M.  Penn,  Miss  Ella  Fechheimer  and  Miss 
Leah  Rosenthal. 

l.RAR.V    TO    TLAY    CARDS. 

Miss  Georgia  and  Mr.  Trader  have  evolved 
a  system  of  marking  ordinary  playing  cards 
by  which  the  blind  may  enjoy  the  diversion 
of  any  game  of  cards,  and  this  has  proved 
of  very  great  interest  at  the  Library. 

Mr.  N.  D.  C.  Hodges  is  President  of  the 
Circranatl   Library   Society  and   Rev.   C.   F. 
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i  enthusiastic  Vice  President  Poth 
these  gentlemen,  by  their  Interest  and  genial 
encouragement,  have  lightened  the  burden 
of  work  which  Miss  Trader  and  her  sister 
have  assumed. 

Mrs.  C.  R.  Holmes  was  the  first  Vice  Pres- 
ident, and  by  her  never-failing  graciousness 
and  liberality  helped  to  create  an  Interest 
In  the  library  which  has  borne  a  practical 
harvest. 

Miss  Georgia  Trader  is  Secretary  and 
Treasurer,  and  to  whom,  more  than  any 
other,  is  due  the  credit  of  not  only  initiat- 
ing the  work,  but  of  devoting  her  time  al- 
most exclusively  to  securing  subscriptions 
and  fostering  public  interest,  as  well  as  un- 
dertaking the  very  successful  course  of  in- 
struction Which  has  proved  such  a  blessing 
to  these,  her  new-found  friends.  In  fact, 
the  burden  of  the  finasicia.1  support  of  this 
noble  benefice  has  fallen  on  the  shoulders 
of  Miss  Georgia  and  Miss  Florence  Trader's 
shoulders  quite  too  young  and  slender  for 
such  a  heavy  responsibility,  and  it  is  hoped 
by  the  friends  of  the  library  that  some  day 
an  endowment  may  be  raised  by  a  concen- 
trated private  effort  or  by  public  sentiment 
in  order  to  place  beyond  the  realm  of  un- 
certainty the  maintenance  of  so  beautiful, 
so  humanitarian  an  enterprise. 

OPEN  TO  VISITORS. 

The  pleasant  room  of  the  society  in  the 
Public  Library  is  always  open  to  visitors 
interested  in  its  projects,  and  there  the 
various  marvelous  systems,  from  the  point 
to  the  Dr.  Moon,  for  teaching  arid  for 
diverting  the  blind,  are  displayed.  Any  one 
wishing  to  contribute  to  the  financial  fund 
of  the  society,  in  sums  however  small,  are 
requested  to  send  their  donations  to  Miss 
Georgia  Trader,  638  Hale  avenue,  Avondale. 
It  is  interesting  to  mention  those  who 
through  the  winter  read  regularly  on  speci- 
fied evenings  to  those  who  are  denied  the 
use  of  their  eyes.  They  were  Mrs.  James 
A.  S.  Gray,  Mr.  M.  A.  Jamison,  Mr.  8.  H. 
Goldenson,  Mrs.  W.  E.  Hopton,  Mr.  Louis 
Blakemore,  Mr.  George  H.  Friedman.  Miss 
Erne  C.  Trader  and  Mrs.  S.  M.  Richardson. 
Miss  S.  M.  Hathaway  has  now  taken  Mrs. 
W.  E.  Hopton' s  place. 

When  the  regular  readers  were  obliged 
to  be  absent  substitutes  were  ready  to  take 
their  places.  Among  them  were  Mrs.  T.  J. 
Emery,  Mrs.  John  McDonald,  Miss  Hor- 
tense Long,  Mr.  E.  A  Edwards,  Miss  Jen- 
nie How,  Colonel  James  M.  Madden,  Miss 
Elizabeth  L.  Abbott,  Miss  Florence  Trader 
and  Miss  Edith  McLeoid.  What  a  vista  of 
enchantment  these  helpful  sympathizers 
called  up!  Only  those  who  listened  without 
sight  can  fully  understand. 

THE)  CONTRIBUTORS. 

Among  the  friends  of  the  society  whose 
financial  assistance  made  it  possible  to  es- 
tablish this  labor  of  love  and  who  have  re- 
newed their  subscriptions  for  thisi  year  are: 
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Mrs.  Chas.  Iredell. 
Mr.  James  N.  Gamble. 
Mr.  abas.  Xrfppendiorf. 
Mr.  L.  M.  Prince. 
Mr.  James  Levy- 
Mrs.  Milton  Tootle.  Jr. 
■Mr.  Albert  Levy. 
Mr.  Geo.  W.  Harris. 
Mr.   Casper  Rowe. 
Mr.  Samuel  B.  Hliles. 
Mr.  Simon  Hirsch. 
Dr.  S.  C.  Ayres. 
Mr.  A.  8.  Stlx. 
Ault  &  Wiborg  Oo. 
Mrs.  Fred  Alms. 
Mrs.  Julius  Flelschmann 
Mr.  Archer  Brown,  New 

York. 
Mr.  Maurice  J.  Freiberg 
Mrs.  T.  J.  Emery. 
Mr.  Wa.ldem.ar  Jacob. 
Mrs.  Larz  Anderson. 


Mr.  TVTm.  A.  Procter. 

Mr.  J.  J.  Sdhmldlapp. 

Mr.  Aug.  Herrmann. 

Mr.  M.  E.  Ins-alls. 

Mrs.  Louisa.  X.  Ander- 
son. 

Mr.  and  Mrs.  D.  B.  Gam- 
ble. 

John  ©hilTlto  Co. 

Mrs.    Chas.Fleisehmarwi. 

Mr.  Morris  B.  Dean. 

Mrs.  Chas.  Benedict. 

Dr.  Robert  Saltier. 

Mr.  W.  B.  Thaibelmer. 

Miss  H.  M.  Werk. 

Miss  Iola  Schmidlapp. 

Mr.   Moses  Goldsmith. 

Mr.  Sol  W.  Levi. 

Mr.  H.  M.  Moos. 

Mr.  Chas.  Kuhn. 

Mr.  Harry  M.  Levi.     " 

Mr.  Max  Fleisc'hmann. 

Mr.  Wm.  C  Herron. 

Among  the  new  subscribers  are: 
Miss    Eliza    J.    Kyle.        Mr.     A.     Seasongood. 
Mrs.    H.    Thane    Miller.  Mr.    Chas.    Meyer. 
Miss    Sallie   Walker,         Mr.   Julius   Reis. 

Richmond,    K> .  Mr.    Max   Ackerland. 

Captain  and  Mrs.  C.  M.  Mr.    I.    A.    Wyler. 

Holloway.  Mr.    C.    M.    Rothschild. 

Miss   Evangeline   Hollo-  Mr.   C.   M.   Thaurmann. 

way.  Mr.    Jas.    A.    S.    Gray. 

Miss    Elizabeth    Apper-  Mr.    Alfred    Hill. 

son,    Mt.    Sterling,    Ky.Mr.   G.   D.   Neare. 
Mrs.    Sarah    Patterson,  Mrs.    M.    Buttenweiser. 

Lebanon.    Ohio.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Omwake. 

Mrs.  A.  Howard  Hinkle.Mr.    Jas.   A.   Green. 
Mrs.     Daniel    McLaren.   Mrs.    Giles    Mitchell. 
Miss   Dow.  ^  The   Piccadilly   Club. 

A   friend.  Mr.     Julius    Freiberg. 

Mrs.    ('.    R.    Holmes.        Mr.    Bradford   Shinkle. 
Captain   J.    D.    Parker.    Miss  Julia  Ford,   Terre 
Mr.    M.    E.   Moch.  Haute,     Ind. 

Mr.    Albert   Moch.  The  J.   A.   Fay  &  Egan 

Mr.   Chaa.   Moch.  Company. 

Mr.    Louis    Goldman.        Mrs.     L.     Weiskopf. 
Mr.  Louis  Wyler.  Mr.   John   H.    Frey. 

Mr.    A.    E.   Wyler.  Mr.    Bernard    Bettman. 

Bettman,    Bloom   &  Co.   Mrs.  L.  E.   Miller. 
Mr.   8.   B.   Sachs.  Dr.     Jos.     Ransohoft*. 

Mr.    Chas.    Shohl.  Mr.  Isaac  Rhelnstrom. 

Mr.    Aaron    S.    Stern.       Mr.  A.  Rheinstrom. 
Mr.    Wm.    Ackerland.       Mr.    J.    W.    Freiberg. 
Mr.   Henry   Fechheimer.  Mrs.    Amelia    Semple. 
H.    Geiershofer    &    Co. 
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Surely  among:  the  crying'  needs  of  the 
movement  no  kindly  interest  has  a  firmer 
foundation  of  divine  precept  than  the  amel 
ioration  of  those  for  whom  the  sun  does  not 
shine,  for  whom  the  wonderful  world  of 
light  is  a  blank.  Surely  that  burning  cry 
of  the  blind  man  in  the  parable.  "But  this  I 
know — whereas  I  was  blind,  now  I  see," 
finds  an  echoing  answer  in  every  heart  that 
can  say  to  itself  "but  this  I  know — whereas 
thev  were  blind,  now  they  see— I  am  their 
light!" 

On  the  evening1  of  June  17  the  special 
monthly  entertainment  of  the  Literary  So- 
ciety for  the  Blind  takes  place  in  the 
Children's  Room  of  the  Public  Library. 
Mrs. Louis  M.  Hosea  will  play  the  harp  and 
Mrs.  Anna  Hall  will  give  an  interesting 
■eries  of  recitations. 
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H       I  P  I   1 

frftKOYPESTlOK,  J3  IOrAIOY  1902 

<0  djxep'.xavixos  xutw;  s£aip£i  xtjv  irccco- 
-  y:av  fjnc,  lat£0>£  xd  ev  xq)  ^earpcp  xf^  Bo- 
axwvr]?  IxxeXeoflivxa  yu[ivdaca  xffc  axoXffc 
twv  tucpXOv  xac  xwcpaXdXcov.  CQ<;  yvu)ax6v 
XTiV  cxoXrjv  xauxTjV  5i£u0uv£t  drc6  xpcaxovxae- 
Tiac'TOpinou  6  SuxTcpeufc  Ig  'HrcEipou  6^0- 
yevrj?  x.  M'.yarjX  'AvayvanxorcouXos  dva6<.(id- 
aa;  auxrjv  £  O^rjXoxaxrjv  irepMiMrijv.^  Kaxd 
■djv  ^(xepav  xwv  yu[Avaatav  auvex£vxpd)07j  ev 
x#  0£axpcp  xf];  Boaxa>V7]<;  6X6xX7]po;  b    2xXe- 

xxc?  xfjs  toXews  xauxrj?  x6a|io?  xai  at  dp- 
ycd.  cEv  Tcpwxoc?  ?}  sx  xucpXcov  dpx^axpa  eJje- 
x£Xsa£  Scacpopa  5oa)(£p?j  jiouacxa  x£|xd^a. 
Mfixd  xaOxa  Yjp^axo  ^  E^sxaais  xfi>v  [ia0rjx<ov 
el$  Scdcpopa  [Aa6rj[i,axa*  x6  ixpoax^ptov  Siexe- 
Xec  iv  dSuwrciorcp  auyxivTJasi.  CH  e^Exaat?  \id~ 
Xiaxa  xoO  xwcpaXdXou  ^a^-yjxoO  @w|Jia  Sxiy- 
x=p,  d7ravxr|Gavxos  imxuxeaxaxa  Sid  Siacpo- 
pwv  xfiiv  SaxxuXwv  xivrjaewv  si;  xd£  Sid  xfjs 
auxfj?  {jle065ou  &Tto6X7]{r£iaai;  autw  iptoxrjaei? 
7tpouxdX£G3  xd  Sdxpua  dXXd  xai  x6v  dxpd- 
xtjxgv  x&v  7i:a(.nxa[icV(i)v  ev0ouaiaa|x6v.  fH  e- 
Sjsxaai?  sXr^E  Sid  x&v  upoacpwvYJaswv  xoO  x. 
'AvayvwaxoTcouXou  xal  xou  axpaiTjyoO  *A- 
reXexwv  7rpo£Spoo  xtjq  Euuporcf/s  xrjg  axoXyjs 
£w7jpoxaxa  x£tfoxpoxrj0£vxwv.  CH  «Nea  cH[iE- 
pa»  7iapaxoXou9"oOaa  dro5  excov  {jtex'  dydmjs 
xtjv  cptXdv0pa)7iov  xa'.  £7Utuxtj  opaaiv  xoO][i£ya- 
xtp-ou  xac  cpiXxdxou  SnoyEvoOc;,  sbccppd^ei  npbc, 
auxov  dyxapS:'i)xata  ouyxaprjx^pta,  xal  i^zlc, 
xd  Tj|i,£xspa  xw  cpcXxdxw  dvetjntp; 

II  A  T  P  I  S      --BUCAREST  I 


^ho     Tptti),  2  'IcoXfeo  (15  'IouXCoo)  1902 

Hev  BoaxwvT)  -ttjj  'Ajxepix?)?  ix&t- 
ooixevr)  lyxpixo^  I^iiept?  „  Trans- 
cript", YP^?ei»  5xi  orjSeTcoxs  67crjp|e 
m«  TorjoQxov  7iXrj9o;  IxXexxou  xai  ipiaxo- 
xpaxtxou  x6(7[jlou,  5aov  xaxot  xA  Ixxe- 
XedOevxa  yujxvd(T[xaxa  x?]?  ffX0^?  TSv 

,  xt>9X5v  xal  x«9<xXd(X«v  xfj^  7r6Xe«; 
xauxrj<;,  fjv  «;  yvwaxiv  SteuOuvsi    Atco 

i  xpiaxovxiot;  a/e^v  6  otaxexpipievoi;  x. 
Mtx<x*)X  'Avayvw(jx67CouXo<;,  Saxi?  xaxe- 
ffTr,cr£v  aiixT)v  x^)v  7Cp«XYiv  el{  x6  eTo6<; 
xt)i;  ev  x^  x6(tijiw  yev6}ievo£  ivapiop- 
9ux^)<;  xou  jieydcXou  xat  cpiXavOpwictxou 
xo'jxoy  epyou,  izpbq  auxdv  oe  iTCOxeivov- 
xai  dcjcaaai  al  TCap6jioiai  crx0^01'1  xa'1 
xot;  6oYjyiai;  aixou  jt|xo8aiv  etci  7C(£aYi<; 
aixuv  (ivaoiopyavutjeft)?.  T6  [xeyaXo- 
jcpejceaxaxov  xrjs  Bo(jxt5vr)<;  Oeaxpov 
Tcapoudiactev  Exxaxx6v  xt    x*>)v    fjpLepav 


xaO'fjv  elexeXeaOYjaav  6icd  xfiv  |ia9r)x5v 
xt]?  crxoX?]?,  f)v  SteuGtivei  'EXXyjv  jie- 
yaXw<;  xijjluv  x6  Svojxa  x^  TCaxptSo; 
xoo  ev  'AjJteptxrj,  5i6xi  jxexa|ii  xSv 
TcpoaeXOovxov  Siexptvovxo  6  67coupY6<; 
x5)<;  IlaiBeia?,  6  ffxpaxTfjy^  "AxcXexwv, 
6  xo(kpvTJXY)<;  xt)?  7;oXtxeia?  Khode 
Island  x.  KijijtaXX  xal  reoXXot  AXXoi 
e^exovxe?  avBpe?.  'A90ov«xaxa  Saxpua 
rcpoexaXeaav  al  e|exdtaet(;  tc(£vx«v  xSv 
(xaGifjxGv  iSitt?  Se  xu^Xou  xai  xc^a- 
XaXou  {JLaOrjxou,  6<jxi?  Bid  x5j<;  xiv^- 
aewi;  xSv  SaxxuXwv  xou  e7rl  ir\<;  ;va- 
XdjjLirj?  X7j?  St8affxaXio-o-y)<;  d7nqvxa  el? 
xd;  iwopXifjOetaai;  aux^  Bid  x5);  aixYJ; 
jie968ot>  IpwxTjfjeii;.  CH  xeXexr)  IXy)|e 
Iv  jiiaw  XajxTcpai;  ernxux^a?  Std  auy- 
xivyjxixfiv  X6y«v,  xou  x.  'Avayvwaxo- 
tco^Xou  xal  xo3  axpaxYiyou    "AttXsxwv, 
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—  Aid  fv.axp&v  xepiypa^poudiv  ai  c^r,- 
[jieptSs;  t-^;  7r6>eo>;  Kaleich,  x'^  tcoXi- 
xeia;  Bopeiou  KapoXiva;  xd{  epyacix; 
xou  aJxcIOi  <iuveX6dvxo;  cuvsoptou,  tuv 
rrspi  ty,v  avxTrxo^iv  Tuiv  TUCpXtiv  xai  x,o>- 
<paXxXtov  dd^cXoupLEvwv  £v  'AjAepix.^,  xal 
too  oTCOiou  cuveopiou  to;  yvwcrov  7rpo-^- 
Speussv  0  §taxexpi[xevo;  d[xoyev/<;  xal  ii- 
euOuvT*^;  t^;  ev  Boaxtovrj  c^oX"^?  rwv  tvj- 
^<Sv  xal  xw^aXxTvWv  x.  Mt^aYiX  *Ava- 
yvt>)(ixd7couXo;.  'Ev  x<S  cuve^plw  touxw 
xapeiTT'/isav  axavxe;  <jxs^ov  01  avxiTpd* 
co)7T0i  tt;<;  ^iXavOpo>7T'.a;  e;  oXwv  xoiv  xs/- 
xpoov  xoiv  fHvtop.evo>v  HoXixeitov  xal  toO 
Kava^a.  Tou;  cuveXOdvTa;  7tpodYjydpeu 
cev  £■'.  txepou?  t^;  TroXixeia;  d  E7U  xfi>v 
otxcvoatxaiv  U7:ouoyo;  aux*?l;  x.  Lncv, 
tvjv  8k  evapc;iv  t5v  epyauitov  xou  ouveSptou 
exY)pu;ev  d  7rpdeopo;  auxoO  x.  'Ava^'va)- 
<jxo7rooXo;,  o^xi?  tv  tu  Xdytp  xou  e^u- 
[xvv)<ie  xd;  7upod5ou;,  a?  eTcexeXecev  •« 
TtdXt;  Haleigli.  *Ev  to>  cuvsSpio)  uTre^X-^- 
Ov]cav  yvwp.ai  7Tepl  xi!;  7rpoaytoY'^;  xf[; 
£X7rat5eu<j£u>;  xiov  xuipXwv  xal  xw^paXd- 
Xqv  xal  eyevovxo  oid^popoi  £tt'  aixwv  cu- 
Cvix^cci;,  xd;  07rota;  jxexd  xyi;  euyva)ff{Ae- 
v/i;  auxoO  Ixavdxvixc;  ^ivjuO-jvev  d  x.  'A- 
vayvwcxoTu^uXo;  outivo;  Tcaaa  yvcojxv)  a>; 
Xiav  aocpv)  xal  (joSapd,  dveu  dvxippr.aeo); 
eyevexo  Sexxti  u<p'  dXoxX'/ipou  tou  cuve- 
opiou, oTep  ev  auxu)  o\expiv»  tov  r,yvixo- 
pa  xt;  exTcaiSeuceo);  xal  rpoaywyvj; 
tuv  xixpXtov  xal  xQ^paXdXaiv  ev  oX<j>  to> 
xo'«j[7.tj).  Ai  e<pvi{xepio"t;  x-?i;  zoXeo);  Bole- 
Igh  [aet'  ev0ou(Tia(7p.ou  ypd^ouci  we  pi  xou 
x.  'AvayvwcxowouXou,  xou  "EXXvjvo;  xciu- 
xou,  xou  Ti^ffavxo;  xal  wdvxoxe  xi- 
p.a>vxo;  xd  ovG[/.a  xt|;  waxpiSo;  xou  ev  'A- 
p.eptx-?i. 
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EN  TEETE2TH  20/ U  IOrAIOf  1902, 


NEA 


K  V 


llo3- 


AMEPIKH. 

'0  'A[i.Eptxavtxb<;  tikos  igafpii  tJjv  infoj^av,  rjn;  gatetj/s  x3e 
iv  tw  Osarpcp  Trj;  Boatcivrj;  SjM§Xsa6svta  yupivaata  Trj;  cr^oXyj;  twv 
t'j^Xwv  xat  xwpaXaXwv.  'Q;  yvW("3v,  tyjv  <jj(oXtjv  Taiitvjv  B'.£u9jvei  anb 
TpuxovTaEu'a;  rcspteou  6  8ta*p£TCrj;  g§  'Hss/pou  o^oyEVY];  x.  Miy^x/jX 
'AvavvwiTiTcouXo;,  ava|3t[3a'ja<;  au:r)v  et?  &<J/i}X9T*T7)v  TCspttoji^v'.  Kara 
xijv  rjjiipav  t<5v  Yuixvaatav  juvsxsvTp&OYj  iv  tw  Osarpa)  rrj;  Bjttwvyjs 
bXoxXrjpo^  6  IxXexto;  tv);  rciXsux;  tocutyj;  x6c[W$  xat  at  ap^ai.  'Ev 
zptb-ot;  rj  ex  xufXuiv  opx'/fatpa  e;sTiXea£  btapopa  SusxEprj  ptoufftxa 
■csjAaxca.  Mstoc  tauta  ^p^ato  rj  eSjstaffu;  twv  jjia6r)Tu>v  si?  Stayopa 
[xaO^XTa-  to  StxpoxTvfiptov  S-.etsXei  iv  tf'.xzxib-to  auywqvzi.  'H  i;i- 
laa:?  ji.aXiata  xoS  y.orxXaXo'j  [axO/jtoj  0u>[;.a  Sriyxsp,  a7cavxYj!javT0$ 
i7itTJX£<JTaTa  Sta  Stasipwv  twv  SaxxuXcov  juvyJgswv  et;  Ta;  8ta  tyjs 
alrcijs  ji.E055ou  &Jto|3XY)9s(tja$  autw  spunks:;,  icp-jeviaXsiJS  xa  Saxpux 
aXXa  xxt  tov  axpa:r)Tov  twv  jcapwtafjiiv>6v  evGovataajjiov.  'II  ^sTaui? 
IXr^e  5ia  toSv  zpoaf>wvr)!j£u)v  wu  x.  'A  /JtYvwTTorcjjXo'j  ***  T°S  arpx- 


GEPMOnTAAI 

THERM0PYLJ1 

SHEA    VOPKH      Ilap>a.ox£\i^ 

JH  «  i  r;i!iscnpt»  ty;;  Botrcuvrji;    Ypi<pei 

Oil  ffuvEaTYjOr,  iv  tt|  itbXst    TauTT)    extxpiitY; 

I  EXXyjvcov,   upb;  ffuXXoY*;v    ipavwv      3ta 

ir;v  ivivipatv  |i.vT;ji.Eiou    Et;    xbv  aetji.vTj<TTOV 

A£XXv;va  xat  iraTptapyv    tuv     'Aji.£ptxa- 

jjjw  oiXsXXy;vg)v    Saji.ourjX     rpiBXEu    Xaou. 

[H  tttTpsTir  3'jtt,  «7uo'r£7>£TTat  ix  t&v  x.x. 

TavSpisj  Ffj  apr,,  Ar,|jiY;Tptou  I Ttspyj ,  MiXt. 

KwvaTavTivtcou,   llav.  KatTutvtxou,  Ntx. 

fciaoastXEiou,     MEvs7,aou    Kojva-cav-tvio^u 

[at  1  ewpv-    BaTfftviot.     Ilpieopo;  /.at     xa- 

Ma;  tyjc;  i-ixpoj;-?);  iSjsXiYr)    b  •<.  'AvSpia^ 

Touvapr,;,     xiu   c^obu  xa  <piXoY£v?j     ataOYj- 

fctta  s^vai  -a^iv  'Udta,    a'zavca  ok  t«    j^.£- 

^Butt^;    r.p^av-ro     f,5tj     £pYa^b|j.£va    icpb? 

»Xsyt,v  ipavojv.      'H  i^ixpouY]  5ev    8^6- 

ft  epaviu;  -apa   :i-,»jiv  aX/.a     y.bvov    icap* 

JXt;vcov,  5i5Tt  el)?  cV/.auo;  ifpov£",   to  javt,- 

H  Seov  va  £Y£pOr,  ;xbvov    2i'    'EXXijvtxcu 

rt|AaT:;   i'v«  outo)  8iaTpavo)6(i  yj  tuy^^.i- 

Btwv    'EXXr,vwv     rps;    tov     a£t[Avr,ffTCV 

Bpa.   Msy^Xyjv  ala6avoy.£0a     euyapiUTtjstv 

■OVT£;   £y.7C'lTipOll|V.JVTjV   ttjv    eO'/tjv  yjv     e- 

^waa[jL£v  iv  tu  ::ap£XOovTi   :;avr(Yupty.oj 

kX(i)    TWV       <k0£py.OTC'J/.UV»       £V  0)T    £t'-/ejJ.£V 

kitiuaii     xr(v     fiiOYpa<p'.<av    tou     |i.£YaXou 
■^Xr,v5;  y.a':   iv  r,r  y.aTKXYiYO^ev    Sta   twk 


6^5.  «Tb  ovof.a  auTOu  Qa  {/.dvyj  £Y/.£-/a- 
paYf-^cv  £tq  atwva  tov  ontavTa  iv  tt^  [av/;- 
\i.Ti  itavTo;  "EXXt^vo?  y.?.t  6a  rjXcYYJTai  aicb 
Y£V£«q  y£V£"v-  'EziTpa^tiTW  Si  st$  Tjj^ai; 
tou?  up<0T6u?  avaXa6ovTa<;  tt,v  Sr^ooieuutv 
auvTO^ou  ^lOYpa^ia?  tou  iv  ttJ  'EXX^vixtJ 
YXwuffY).  va  iy.^potffw^EV  ix.  twv  puOwv  tt;<; 
y.ap5ta<;  upv  Sia^opov  £UXV>  *<  £^77i  ^£ 
aiJTTj  £tvat  01:0;  b  'EXX^vic^b;  iY£if(l  *u- 
tC  iv  'AGyjvji?  i^vr(|JL£tov  itapa  tov  otvSpiav- 
xa  toO  avSpbr,  ov  eXaxpEuffs,  tou  n£Ya)vCu 
Trj? 'AyyXw;  utour  Bupwvoc.»  Ata  xt,v  ave- 
Y£p'iv  xotouxou  [j.vrd/.etou  azaiTEtTat  ^£6ai(i)^ 
ff£&aaxbv  uoabv,  iv  TOiaiTTj  Si  7T£pn;T<i>ff£t 
E'jyr.i;  Ipyiv  6a  -/;to  0x0)1;  xai  iv  Nia  Y- 
opy.y),  XixaYto,  AooueXX,  'Ay.  ^paYxt- 
(jy.w  xat  aXXayou  auaTT^Owaiv  iutxpe^at  0- 
t:oj?  ipY^CTOwciv  uitip  too  auTOU  ay.OT:ou,  fv< 
outw  to  |iVY,y.£?ov  sy£P^'?1  ^l'  zpzvidv  twv  iv 
'Aji.Eptx.xi  'EXXy)V0)V4 
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f  THERMOPYLAE 

■  -  «  ^  - 

—  'O    «Tec£u5pd[/.o<;»     t/;?   Bo«rro)v/;<; 
Jvi^oaisuei  {/.axpov  dcpOpov  7repl  tou  ev    rr, 

7T0Aei  TKUTY)    ffy 7]|/.0CTt«f;.OU    XT.i   eTrtTpOTTV); 

ttoo;  Kve'yepTtv  |/.vv)[*etou  et;  tov  aeijAvyj- 
(Ttov     'A(aepixavov  $i)  s^yjvk      Sa^ou-/!/ 

Xxo-j,  fot<yy»«"  **'  *ep«>    *fl?    o*pao£6>4    to!j  ! 
aeyjclo'j  to'jtou    piXavOptoTuou    x«0     oXbvj 

TOV  (ilOV    TOU.    flspl    TO'J    SCXt3CpTtff|AO0       TYJ? 

ofvo)  e-iTpo--^;  eypxyxasv  ev  tw  TCapsA- 
Oo'vti  y>.q>v  <p'jXltp  eyxsvwc,  eujrxpidrov 
5e  elvoa  to  yeyovbc;  oti  7coaagi  6[i.oyevet? 
avs:  ty.v  ffuuroAiTeiocv  -/ipcavro  Seixvjov - 
te;  ^wyjogv  uTTep  toO  euyevou;  kutvj;  ep  - 
you  £v5ta<ps'pov. 

QFPIVIOL1YAM 

THERMOPYLAE 
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1  «^  2E£7CTejj.^ptou    1902 

—  'EijeSoGr,  ev  BootgWyj,  ev  tStaixipw  (Ji- 
6/.iw  Mcvoypotfia  Ttj?  sy.aTOVTa£Tr,piBG?  aiub 
TfJ;  ysvvtiffeu;  tou  «£ti*vf,axciu  y.a:  |aey<zaou 
'Ai-i.eptx.avou  ^iX^aaihyjo?  Sau.5UY)7,  I\  Xa:u. 
'Ev  tu  (Ji6Aiq>  touto*  irepi£-/ovrai  o't  ea^o)- 
vr(6e'vTe?  Xoyot  uitb  xou  Tepoufftaaxou  tuv 
'Hvo>[Jiiv(OV  HoAiteuSv  y..  X6*p,  too  xaOr;- 
yrjTOu  toU  ev  Providence  7tav£7titnT;pt.£ou 
Brown  y..  Mannat,  tou  y.  Sanborn  y.at 
icoaaSv  aAAwv  e^6yo>v  avo"poiv,evTYJ  yevoixevrj 
£7:t|jLVT;ixo<Juv(p  teAexr.jiv  t<3  [A£ybT(«>  y.«t  y.otA- 
Atirpi7ce<naTG>  vacS  Tremont  Temple,  £m 
rr,  auiAU*Ar(pwff£i  t?,?  ey.a'COv-ca£TrjptBo;  Tau- 
tt,;.  'Ev  tw  {Ji6\t<j)  toutg)  ireptsysvTat  eui- 
UT,;  o't  ex.?o>vrl6e'vTe?  7,gygi  ev  tot?  yaOtSpu- 
jAaat  tuv  to^a&v  x.a6'  auaaav  ttjv  'Ajxept- 
x.t,v,  ev  ct?  eTrtar,?  Eys'vGVTO  £iti'j.vr,u.6<Tuvot 
T£AETat  sVt  vq  <ru[j.TCAyjpG>ffEi  EyaxovxaeTTj- 
piSc?  xt5;  yEWYjffECi)?  tou  a£tu.vr,<nou  ftv'Jpb? 
y.at  [iEYa^ou  euepys'tou  twv  xo^awv  y.2t  tgW 
avaiwtjpwv,  xa  OT(y.o(ii£u0ivTa  apOpa  tojv  iy- 

y.piT0T£pO)V    £fT;U.£pt8u>V,    TO      3r(U.OCt£u6£V       £V 

-cot?  «6£py.0TtuAat;»  otpOpov  iiti  tt)  £Tuy.vr(- 
tioauvw  teaet?,  ev  xw  vaw  Tremont  Tem- 
ple y.at  T(  ev  ^tp  uavT,Yup.y(o  f  uAAa)  tfj;  55r^ 
^apeA66vto;  MapTiou  ST,y.o(Ji£uO£t7a  p»tOYPa~ 


fia  tou. 
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pt6Atov  V.sYsl  «v  xu  TrpoAOY^  BWTi}?  t«  ay.6- 
AouOa.  «*Ev  -;oti;  ypovet;  y.aO'  cu:,vEat  upo- 

o5oi   TUV   ET:i(TTT(li.oiv,    TOV  fAEY^ACOV  GtAOVCH- 

y.(Sv  ffuvluaiu.a>v,TO)v  yetji-ippcuv  t?,?  ^i)^Xo- 
Yia;  y.at  ."ifflv  ojat(i»owv  £0vty,<5v  y.at  SuOvaiv 
t^Tj'CTJi;.a'co>v,  aicasy_o"Aoi3ffi  t»^  ay.e'l'Et;  if,q 
avOpoizoT^-coi;,  gi  av?p£?  too  TCap£A66vxo; 
o't  y.aTaair(aavx£^  to  irapbv  SuvaTbv,  0 Jt  ayj- 
ff[j.ovT(6diffiv  Eav  Sev  EY£tpo>iJ.£v  Et?  auTOu;  at- 
(jvtov  xi    ^.v^u-Etov.*      'II    EiciTpouyj  oi/.ato); 

7tpO70£T£t    OTl    Et?    TWV   TOIOUTOJV      OtvSpWV    Y}T0 

y.at  b  ^aii.ouT,A  Xa  u  xou  cttgiou  xa     euyEvrj 


Ipya  u^sp  xftq  avOpojicoTT^TO?  eaast  euovxai 
otTCoBet^t?  TYJ?  jjisyaXr,?  autou  aotpta?  yat  vo- 
y)(i.3(juvt;?.  'O  Xaou  itpaYttati  rjytoviffBrj  u-xkp 
icavTO?  EuyEvoO?  y.at  ^tAav0p<Di;t7.o0*  cxottou 
xaO'  oXov  tov  ^tov  tJ'j,  atwvtw;  Se  laovxizt 
auxoS  Euyv(i>u.ov£?  ct  Xaot  cu;  fuyjpyETYjffE  y.ai 
o't  avazYjpoi  07;Ep  tyj?  ^eXxtaxjEo)?  tt|?  y.«xa 
ffxaaew?  twv  07rot(«iv  etpyaaO^  jjtsxa     irctffT,? 

(7fOCTt'i)3Ea)?. 

THE   ROCKY  MOUNTAIN    LEADER. 
BOULDER,  MONT.    THURSDAY, 


NOV.,    »  1902. 

Tttt  Books  for  t5e  Blind. 

By  Max.  W.  Voss 


The  public  school  system  in  the 
United  States,  is  considered  the 
most  efficient  and  productive  system 
throughout  the  world.  A  child  at 
the  tender  age  of  five  is  placed  in  the 
Kindergarten,  and  there  taught  the 
rudimental  principles  of  education. 
After  the  Kindergarten,  the  child  en- 
ters an  intermediate  or  primary  de- 
partment from  which  it  passes  into 
school.  This  process  is  carried  on 
until  it  reaches  a  climax  in  some 
College  or  University,  where  a  life 
time  could  be  spent  in  study  and  re- 
search. 

Teachers,  books,  buildings,  in 
short  every  thing  that  will  tend  to 
make  the  progress  of  the  child  inter- 
esting and  successful,  are  furnish- 
ed by  the  Country,  City  or  State. 
Hundreds  of  new  and  up-to-date 
volumns  are  placed  in  the  libraries  of 
every  educational  Institution  for  col- 
lateral reading.  If  an  important 
discovery  is  made  in  science  or  a 
new  piece  of  literature  is  produced, 
as  a  general  thing-,  you  can  find  it 
in  all  the  school  libraries  throughout 
the  country.  At  the  beginning  there 
are  but  few  who  have  not  the  op- 
portunity of  enjoying  the  worlds 
best  literature  to. 

Let  us  review  for  a  moment  the 
books  and  reading  matter  published 
for  the  use  of  the  blind.  But  few  of 
the  best  works  are  printed  either  in 
the  Braille  or  New  York  point, 
and  when  they  are  published  they 
are  cut  down  or  not  left  in  their  or- 
iginal state.  Two  of  the  most  pop- 
ular books  at  the  Nebraska  school 
are,  or  at  least  were,  Anderson's 
Fairy  Tales  and  Pilgrims'  Progress. 
These  are  both  every  excellent  tread- 
ing but  they  do  not  cover  the  ground. 
Why  should  the  schools  for  the  blind, 
not  have  in  their  libraries,  Dickens, 
Th'ackery4and  many    others. 

We  have  in  our  school  a  work  on 
grammar,  which  is  old    and    out    of 


date,  but  it  must  "be  used  for    I     be 
lieve  it  is  the  only  work  of   the    kind 
published  in  the  Braille.     It  has  only 
been  within    the  last  few  years    that 
the    teachers   have    been    able       to 
obtain     primary       geographies      for 
their  pupils.     Mr.  Allen,  of  the  Penn- 
sylvania Institute    has    published    a 
book  of  this  kind.    Our  school  some- 
time ago  sent  to  the  publishing  house 
for  a  book  of  Physics.       The    house 
returned,  a  60    page  nameless    work, 
on  this  subject.     Think  of    complet 
ing  a  subject  as  vast  as    Physics  in  t 
60  page  pamphlet. 

I  do  not  believe  in  abusing  the  us 
of  text  books,  yet  I  do  believe  th 
work  of  educating  the  blind  is  sen 
iously  hampered  by  a  scarcity  o 
new  and  up-to-date  text  books, 
greater  number  of  text  books  wuti 
not  only  assist  the  pupils  in  the 
daily  lessons,  but  would  also  improv 
their  spelling  and  vocabularies. 

Supt.  McAloney,  last  Spring  spet 
considerable  time  and  energy  in    tr 
ing  to  bring  this  subject    before    t 
Convention    of      Instructors     of  t 
Blind  that  met  at  Raleigh,  N.  C.  la 
July.        1  believe  his  efforts    prov 
fruitless,  for  this  most  vital    of    s 
jects  was  not    even    brought    bef 
the  house.       It  is  to  be    hoped    t 
others  will  give  some  of  their  tin* 
this  work  and  perhaps  someday  th 
will  be  a  sufficient    number    of    t 
books  and  reading  material     for 
blind. 


^JH?i-S  a  Pyetty  story  in  connection  wil 

derff,?  H-1  °|ra?1?y  °u   Hden  Kdler'  the  wo 
1  nil  ^Zi  g^'  shortIy  to  be  Published 
book  foHSrty  Doubleday,  Page  &  Co.,  telliJ 
about  her  own  life  from 'infancy  to  the  pri 
ent  day.      She  always   has   shrunk  from   ti 
publicity    which    follows    successful    literal 
work,   and   it   was   with   great  difficulty  tl 
she  was  persuaded  to  take  up  the  task  of  p 
paring  her  autobiography.    She  had,  howev 
set  her  heart  on  owning  an  island  in  Halif 
harbor  for  a  summer  home,  and  in  a  spirit  i 
fun  the  editor  of  The  Journal  offered  to  b 
\hu0r     tT'  0r  t0  Prov'de  the  means  to  buy  f 
When  the  work  of  writing  appeared  especij 
ly  irksome  Miss  Keller  was  reminded  of 
desire  to  become  a  landholder,  and  it  spur 
her  on.    Just  before  Christmas  she  complet 
the  first  chapter  of  her  marvellous  story 
on  Christmas  morning  she  received  from 
publishers   a   check   for   a   good   round   su| 
tier  delight  may  be  imagined,   for  this 
the  hrst  money  of  any  account  which  she 
ever  earned.     "It  is  a  fairy  tale  come  truj 
she  said. 


.  K 
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57th  CONGRESS, 
1st  Session. 


S.  2644. 


IN  THE  HOUSE  OF   REPRESENTATIVES. 


June  26,  1902. 


Referred  to  the  Committee  on  the  Post-Office  and  Post-Roads. 


AN  ACT 

To  promote  the  circulation  of  reading  matter  among  the  hlind. 

1  Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Bepresenta 

2  tives  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assembled, 

3  That  books,  pamphlets,  and  other  reading  matter  in  raised 

4  characters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  whether  prepared  by  hand 

5  or  printed,  in  single  volumes  or  in  packages,  and  containing 

6  no  advertising  or  other  matter  whatever,  unsealed  and  not 

7  exceeding  ten  pounds  in  weight,  when  sent  by  public  institu- 

8  tions  for  the  blind  as  a  loan  to  blind  readers,  or  when  returned 

9  by  the  latter  to  such  institutions,  shall  be  transmitted  in  the 

10  -United  States  mails  free  of  postage. 

1 1  Sec.  2.  That  all  Acts  or  parts  of  Acts  repugnant  to  this 

12  Act  are  hereby  repealed,  and  the  Postmaster-General  shall 

13  prescribe  such  regulations  as  he  may  deem  necessary  to  carry 

14  this  Act  into  effect. 

Passed  the  Senate  June  25,  1902. 


Attest : 


CHARLES  G.  BENNETT, 

Secretary. 
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Published    every  alternate  Thurs-. 

DAY  AT  THE  MONTANA  SCHOOL  FOR 

the  Deaf  and  Blind. 


April  3  1902. 
Books  for  the  Blind. 

Editor  the  Rocky  Mountain  Leader: 

It  is  entirely  correct,  as  stated  on 
page  3  of  your  March  20th  number 
that  the  invention  of  the  Braille  writ- 
er by  Mr.  Frank  H.  Hall,  which  was 
followed,  as  a  necessary  consequence 
by  the  Braille  embossing  machine, 
has  revolutioned  the  making  of  books, 
maps,  etc  for  the  Blind,  and  a  most 
striking  illustration  of  this  is  the  fact 
that  the  youngest  of  all  school  for 
the  Blind  in  the  United  States  that 
of  South  Dakota,  has  already  made 
a  mark  in  that  direction,  having  just 
embossed,  printed,  and  bound,  ex- 
tracts from  Sterne,  the  exquisite 
"Story  of  Le  Fever,"  the  source  of 
that  beautiful  conception  of  the  Re- 
cording Angel  dropping  a  tear  on  the 
record  of  the  oath  "Uncle  Toby" 
swore  in  his  deep  sympathy  and  blot- 
ting it  out  forever,  and  that  other 
gem.  "Uncle  Toby  and  the  Fly," 
and  is  engaged  on  a  pruned  edition 
of"A  Sentimental  Journey,"  Sterne's 
great  masterpiece:  And  it  is  inter- 
esting to  know  that  all  this  work,  as 
well  as  the  daily  supply  of  leaflets, 
etc  for  the  school  rooms,  is  done  by 
Linnie  Haguewood,  deaf  and  blind. 
Of  course  if  the  works  to  be  embos- 
sed are  not  already  in  one  of  the 
Brailles,  New  York  Point,  Line,  or 
Moon,  they  must  be  spelt  to  Linnie 
in  her  hand,  but  if  in  any  of  the 
prints  named,  she  can  put  them  in 
either  braille  with  no  trouble:  She 
put  the  first  of  Sterne  in  American 
braille,  and  is  putting  "A  Sentiment- 
al Journey,"  in  English  braille.  To 
round  out  the  striking  features,  the 
extracts  in  American  braille  will  be 
transformed  to  English  braille,  by 
Jane  Patterson,  that  very  striking 
character  among  the  blind-deaf,  of 
London,  England;  And  Katie  Mc 
Girr,  another  blind-deaf  girl,  at  Fan- 
wood,  is  putting  "Only  Dollie,"  by- 
Miss  Nina  Rhoades  (hereself  blind) 
into  braille  on  her  braille  writer, 
from  which  Linnie  will  emboss, 
print,  and  bind  it;  Katie  knows  the 
five  systems  Linnie  does,  and  in  ad- 
dition, Frere  and  Lucas  (both  ob- 
selete)  and  Jane    Patterson    knows 

the  two  brailles,  New  York  Point, 
Moon,  Lucas,  and  Alston's  (raised 
Roman  capitals)  and  is  trying    Line: 


And  some  people  say  that  the   blind 
always     have     so    much    trouble    to 
learn  a  new  print,  and  are  always  so 
confused  by  knowing  more  than  one. 
Well      perhaps    they    are,    but    you 
might  as  well  talk  against  a  blizzaid, 
as    for   the    whole    Convention     of 
Instructors  of  the   Blind    to  tell    me 
such  stuff  as  applying  to    the    blind- 
deaf,  beacuse  I    knoiv    the     contrary 
to  be    the    case.      Nothing    is  more 
exasperating   than  the  profitless  fuss 
that  is  made  in    favor  of    one    print, 
and  against   every    other;    even    my 
good    anti-signphobic    friends,    who 
do  not  believe    that    the    blind-deaf 
can  read  signs    just    as     freely    and 
as    fast  as  any    mute    does,    are  not 
exasperating,  I  know    they    are  sin- 
cere, and  are    earnestly  urging  what 
they  fully  believe  to  be  of  the    high- 
est importance  and  as  long    as    they 
do  not  impugn    the  veracity  of  those 
who  declare,  on  their  personal  know- 
ledge, that   the    blind-deaf    who    are 
versed  in  signs,  are  just     as    versed 
as  the  average  mute,  no  offence    can 
be  taken,    But    when    it    comes     to 
practically    saying,     to      the     adult 
blind  or  blind-deaf ,    "if    you    cannot 
learn  my  print,  you  may  go   without 
reading",  then    I     am    exasperated; 
Yet  is  it  not  the  fact  that  very,    very 
many  of  those    who  have    lost  sight 
late  in  life,  and   who    tried    one    of 
the  three  systems  in  common  use   in 
this  country,  failed  utterly  to    learn, 
and  gave  up  hopes   of  ever  learning? 
And  they  were  never  given  Moon  to 
try?     Yet,  only  a  few  months    since, 
a  graduate  of  the  Illinois  deaf  school 
who  lost  her  sight  late    in    life,    who 
had  the    usual    failure    in    learning 
other    prints,    learned     Moon    in     a 
week  or  ten  days;  Two   blind  ladies, 
who  had  never  seen    Moon,  recently 
learned  it,  one    in    fifteen    minutes, 
and  the  other  in  twelve!      I    am  not 
boosting  Moon  print,   for    I    suspect 
that  the  great  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  learned,  is  it's  only  merit. 
Your's  Truly 
Wm.  Wade. 
Oakmont  Pa.     March  25,  1902, 

THE  ROCKY  MOUNTAIN 
LEADER, 


Published    every  alternate  Thurs- 
day at  the  Montana  School  for 
the  Deaf  and  Blind. 
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We  notice    that    Prof.     Frank    H. 

Hall,  superintendent  of    the     Illinois 

Institution  for  the  Blind,  has  severed 

his  connection  with  that  school.     His 

successor,  Prof.  Freeman,  was  select- 


ed by  Gov.  Yates  and  elected  by  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  the  School.  In 
a  notice  in  the  New  Era,  Prof.  Hall, 
speaks  in  terms  of  high  praise  of  the 
character  and  ability  of  his  successor. 
We  do  not  know  why  Prof.  Hall 
has  tendered  his  resignation,  but  we 
trust  that  politics  has  not  played  a 
part  in  it.  The  Illinois  School  owes 
its  present  high  standing  to  the  ef- 
ficiency of  Prof.  Hail's  administration 
and  we  are  glad  he  is  to  have  such  a 
worthy  successor. 

Following  the  official  notification 
of  the  Convention  of  American  In- 
structors of  the  Blind  to  be  held 
at  Raleigh  comes  a  request  from  the 
executive  committee  for  suggestions 
in  regard  to  topics  to  be  discussed. 
There  is  one  subject  which  came  up  at 
a  recent  convention  which  we  would 
like  to  see  discussed  again  and  that 
is  "Text  Books  for  the  Blind."  The 
United  States  Government  supports 
a  printing  house  for  the  Blind  at 
Louisville  and  each  school  for  the 
Blind  is  entitled  to  receive  a  certain 
nnmber  of  books  each  year.  In  look- 
ing over  the  catalogue  of  books  print- 
ed at  Louisville  one  is  struck  with 
the  fact  that  there  are  so  few  up-to- 
date  text  books  on  the  list  and  quite 
a  number  of  those  listed  seem  un- 
suitable for  use  in  the  average  school 
for  the  blind.     There    should    be    a 

committee  of  superintendents  ap- 
pointed to  look  into  this  matter  and 
see  that  some  of  the  newer  textbooks 
are  stereotyed  into  the  Braille  and 
New  York  prints. 
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lagesneuigfecitctt. 

SEB.t en,  8.  Sunt. 
^efud)  fccd  Sfatfccd  fcei  ben  33ltnbcin 

3m  f.  f.  23  I  i  n  b  c  n  i  n  ft  i  t  it  t  im  prater  ftratjltcn  geftcrn  alle  (55c- 
ftdjier  in  rciner  ftreube.  @c.  3)taicftat  ber  $  a  i  f  c  r  fjat  geftcrn,  tote 
bereits  gemeibcr,  biefc  Sfttftalt  biird)  feinen  Sftefncfj  auSgeseidjnet  imb  cine 
gliidfeligc  Siimmung  im  ganjen  #aufe  sui'tttfgclaffen.  Der  HeljrWrpet  unb 
bie  36gltnge  fiifjlteu  cben,  bafj  bcr  Sfaifer  f £ir  ba§  SBerf,  23Iiubcu  ba3 
Seben  ertrdglidj  311  htadjen,  bie  ©mpfinbung  uuer.Miajer  ©iitc  ijcgt . . . 
Durdj  bie  fcftlid)  gcfd)miicfte  Strafe  in  bie  s4>ratcrfo(oi!ie  ful)r  Setae 
2tt  a  i  e  ft  a  t  ill  23cgtcitung  be§  ©encralabjutanten  $3$.  P.  23  0  1  f  r  a  3 
3unt  Slmbcninfiitut,  hi  beffcit  5Borr)al£c  ber  ftaifet  Pom  @tattf)Qlter 
©rafen  Si  iclmanscgg  empfangen  uutrbe.  $cr  ©tatiljatter  ftellte  sncift 
ben  Direftor  ber  2(nftatt  &cgtemng3rai!j  SS'etl  Dor,  ber  Don  biefcm 
21ugenblidc  an  bie  Ofiiljrmig  ubernabm,  baun  ben  Sioepraftbeuten  bed 
2aube3)djulratf)c5  23arou  S3 i c n er \%  $ofra$  ©mil  ».  5  6  r  ft  c r,  23e* 
StrES&auptnuinn  23  5 1)  m,  SanbeSfd&uIinfpeftor  SDr.  3i  i  c  3  e  r.  i'Mt  Ober* 
bauratlj  23  c  r  g  c  r,  bem  (Srbaucr  beS  3>nffctiuiSgebaube§,  befpradj  Seine 
9J?aiefttit  ba§  Slranl:enljau§proieft.  SRedjuungSratb,  2)etdji)  gab  2iuefiinftc 
fiber  bie  2krioaltu:ig  be5  23linbeiiinftituiC'c.  .ftterauf  manbtc  fiaj  bcr  ilaifer 
an  £>errn  §(nton  D  r  c  b  e  v,  bcr  in  fyolge  tiwti  bei  einent  2Bageau«fa2 
tocrlcfctcu  |5iifee§  im  Sefttbule  auf  einent  Seffet  spiafc  genomntcn  rjattc  unb 
fpic-Jj  ,§errn  Srcfjer  ben  Danf  fur  bie  (SJrunbfdjcnfung  an  ba$  Slinben* 
inftitut  auS. 

#ierauf  begab  ficr)  @e.  9)2  a  i  e  ft  a  t  in  ben  Seftfaal  ber  Slnftali,  too 
er  Don  ben  bl'mbzn  3bglingen,  bem  Serjrrorper  unb  einer  Sfagaljl  ton 
Crr)rengcfieu  bcS  3ufiituie§  empfangen  iuurbe.  3cad)bem  bie  DrgelfTdnge 
nerflitngeu  pjaren,  bie  ben  Gintritt  Sr.  SDtoicftat  in  ben  gfefifaa!  begrufet 
fatten,  tjielt  Sircftor  Slegieruugsratt)  dJl  el  I  cine  2tufprad)e,  in  meldjer 
er  auSfiirjne,  bag  bk  2tnftalt  in  furjer  Qtit.  ibr  tjunbertjafjricjeS  3ubildum 
feierc  unb  in  biefer  langen  3«t  fid)  liber  50  Sabre  ber  ©ulb  be§  SaiferS 
t^rang  3ofepfj  3U  erfreuen  rjatte,  lueldjer  beu  ®inbew,  bie  ifjren 
ftaifer  looljl  uidjt  fefjen,  aber  fttt)len,  miebcrfjolt  23erocifc  feiner  giirforge 
lieferie.  SDet  Director  bat  ©e.  3Hajcftat,  fid)  3U  iiberjeugen,  rote  bie  £td)tlDfcn 
unter  fetnen  Untcrtfjaiten  nntergebrad}t  finb.  ^Hteincm^od)  auf  @e.  SDlajeftat, 
in  baS  2tfic  begciftert  einftimmteu,  fct)Iofe  Sftegterungsratlj  Wiell  feiuc 
Stnfpradje.  ©obann  ertonte  bie  23oIf§^t)mne.  @e.  9)kieftdt  gab  nuumebr 
mit  grofecr  ^^cttbe  feiue  3ufttmmung  ait  einer  mufifaltfcfjen  ^robuftion.  SDte 
35gltnge  fangen  od)uberf»  „9lttmad)t"  in  einem  Slrrangement  fur  (Sjor, 
(Solo,  ^laPier  unb  Drget  in  ergreifenber  SBeife.  ©iajtlid)  geriibrt  trat 
@e.  3Tcafeftat  auf  bie  Soliftin,  bie  blinbe  ^tnbergdrtneriu  ^auta 
hotter,  gu  unb  Iobte  fie  fur  ttjrc  fitnftferifdje  Seiftuug.  23ei  ber  SSors 
fteflung  be§  SefirfbrperS  bemcrfte  ber  katftx  3um  Sireftor:  „2>a§  ift 
fdjon,  bag  Sie  fo  Piele  23Iinbe  befebdftigen."  ©e.  SOIajeftat  beefjrte  aud) 
ben  blinben  fietjrer  3Ji  e  6  n  e  r  mit  einer  Idngeren  2tnfprad)e. 

3^unmcbr  begann  ber  SHunbgang,  bei  roelcfjem  jucrft  ba§  reicb^altige 
unb  ungemeiu  inftruftioe  3K  u  f  e  u  m  bcfud)t  murbe.  3Tcit  befouberem 
Sntereffe  nabm  <S  e.  Wl  a  j  e  ft  a  t  Senntitifj  Don  ber  6  d)  r  i  f  t  ber 
23 1  i  n  b  e  n  unb  bcfidjtigte  bie  auSgelegten  2Ber!e  beS  3)Jufeum§,  mit  23es 
friebigung  jur  ^enntniB  neljmenb,  bafe  biefeS  3Jlufeum  ba%  reid)baltigfte  in 
feiner  befonberen  SJfrt  ift.  Die  auSgelegien  2Berte  Pon  blinben  Slutoren, 
befonber§  bie  bc§  blinben  @  r  0  1 0,  fanben  Idngere  23e|id)tiguug,  unb 
befonber§  ba%  brantatifdje  (Sebid)t  „La  Nadriana",  bas  bae  2iOtbilb  3U 
©bafefpeare'S  „9iomeo  unb  3ulie"  feitt  foil,  Peraulafete  @e.  9)2aieftiit  gu 
einigen  23emerfungeit  gegeu  bag  ©cfolge.  Die  erften  Sebrmittcl  in  ber 
SInftalt ,  bie  3ftcbcllirarbeiten ,  bie  Spiele  ber  23Iinbeu  u.  f.  nn 
fanben  einge^enbe  23etrad)tung.  3m  $onferen33immer  uabm  bcr 
St  a  i  f  e  r  nnt  groBem  '  3ntereffe  3ur  Senntml ,  baB  bie  bort 
aufbewabrte  SJibliotljef  Pon  bem  Perftorbeuen  Jpofratlje  P.  5^  if  1)  man 
ftamme  unb  lieB  fid)  bcrid)ten,  bab  biefer  ©cleljrte  mebrere  ©tiftpla^e  fiir 
231iube  an*  Strain  an  ber  STnflaXt  gegriiubet  babe.  3u  btefem  3tmmer 
trug  Se.  5Dtaicftdt  fetnen  92amen  in  ba&  aufliegenbe  ©ebenfbud)  ein.  3m 
2Beiterfd)reiteu  bcfidjtigte  ber  $aifer  bie  auf  bem  ©ange  aufgebdngten 
23ilbcr,  tuerttjDotlc  5htpfcrftid)e,  meldje  Sgenen  a\&  bem  ficben  bcr231iubeu 
barfteHen,  unb  iiefi  fid)  einjelne  bcrfeiben  Pom  5Regicnmg>5ratI)  ThU 
crfWren.  3m  roeiteren  23erlaufe  be»  9?unbgangc»  tuurbc  ber  2  i  n  b  e  r* 
g  a  r  t  e  n  unb  bie  Pierte  Piaffe  ber  21  u  ft  a  1 1 3  f  d)  u  I  e  befudjt.  ipicr 
perfolgte  6e.  SKajcftat  ba§  ©dircibeu  ber  23iinbeu  mit  21ufmerlfamfcit, 
unb  aU  tbm  tin  ungarifeber  3ogiiug  fcine  @d)riftprobe  uberrcidjte,  fpfad) 
ber   ^aifer    beufelbeu    in   feiner    -Ohitterfpradje   an.    2i3ieberI)olt    mujjte 
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£>auptle§rcr  ©igerl  SJluSruitrte  uber  ba§  ©djretben  ber  SSIinbeii 
gebem  3n  ber  eiftcu  Piaffe  tnurbe  em  flatted  9ftdbd)en,  STitna 
Seraunef,  fitr  ba§  Stuffagen  eme§  patriofifdjeu  ©ebid)ie3  belobt 
1:11b  ber  blinbe  Seferer  2Ji  e  fj  n  e  r  uber  berfdjiebene   Singe  befragi. 

3ni  Sttnbcrgarien  fprad)  ©e.  2ft  a  j  c  ft  a  t  neuerlid)  in  leutfcligfter 
SBetfe  bic  BIin.be  ftinbergartnerin  JCeopolbine  hotter  an,  itjelcfje  bic  kufs 
ftd)t  ii&er  bie  $  tuber  Ijat  Sic  ©  d)  i  a  f  3 t  m  m  c  r,  bie  ber  St  a  i  f  c  r  f obamt 
bctrat,  fanben  nolle  Sluerfeummg.  3«  ber  bierteu  Piaffe  iibten  bie  biinbeu 
ftinber  ffinf  berfdjtebenc  Sdjret&aflen,  barunier  and)  iWafdjtnfcfireiben. 
©e.  ^ajeftdt  irat  §u  ben  ftinbern  berau,  fab,  fid)  bie  2Irbciten  genau  an 
imb  Xiefe  fid)  erne  ©djriftptofre  reidjen.  ^ieU  ber  itmber  fprad)  ber_#ai[er_ 


an  imb  befragte  fte  in  leutfettgftcr  2Beife  mn  if)re  gamiltettberf)dltniffe  unb 
ntn  tt)rc  gortfd)ritte. 

(58  forgtc  mm  bie  SJeftdjttgung  ber  23erf  ftatten.  Sucrft  fcetrat 
©e.  gjjafeftdt  bie  Siirftemoerf  ftatte,  in  ber  15  blinbe  3o8^»9e  ar&eitetetu 
8lfle  3Sgttttge  rourben  bnrd)  Intlbbolie  2tnfprad)en  auSgegeidjneh  ©eljr 
erfrcut  roar  ber  ft'aifer,  311  erfa&ren,  baf?  bie  &u\talt  fitr  biele  drarifdjc 
Sfaftalten  fcfjr  Diet  Strbeit  511  lieferu  rjabe»  Htrd|  in  ber  $orbfled)teret 
berwetite  ber  ftaifer  laugcre  $cit  unb  betrat  fobamt  bie  2itiftalt§* 
tap  tilt,  too  ber  ©eelforger  ftranij  2)t  e  t  f  t  n  g  e  r  bent  3ftonard)en  ba% 
Slfpcrgtte  retdjtc.  9laa)  furjer  2Inbndjt  nmrbe  ber  (Sang  bnrd)  ben 
©  a  r  t  e  n  unb  bnrd)  bie  ®  r  a  n  E  e  n  a  b  t  f)  e  U  it  u  g  forigefefct  unb  biefe 
in  alien  Xfteilcn  befidjtigt.  3m  ©peifefaale  erfimbigte  fid)  ber  St  a  i  f  e  r 
ii&er  bie  !Mrt  ber  Skrpfiegung  ber  bliubcn  3ogltnge.  3n  ber  3nftitut§= 
brurferet  umrbe  ba3  Srutfoerfabren  betnonftrirt  unb  in  ber  23ibliotr)ef 
lieB  fid)  ©e.  SOJajeftdt  bic  tauten  ber  .£>erren  nenuen,  roeld)e  ba$ 
^h-onprinscmueuf"  hi  bie  SBItubenfdjrtfr  iibertragen  fjatten,  unb  gloat 
©eneral  Jp  e  t>  t  it  be  9?  a  b  a  r  r  t,  (General  $  i  t  f  dj,  D&erft  ©  0  b  r  o« 
roDlyftf  nub  O&erftlfcutenant  SJaron  grieberg.  2>er  $aifer 
bctrnditcte  bic  213  SJanbe  bc3  2Berfe«  unb  fagtc:  „2)a§  ift  fefjr  ber* 
bicuftlidi."  3u  ber  Si&liotfjcf  Oatte  fid)  and)  §err  Sutton  ®rcf)er  auf* 
gdjclteu  uiib  ber  S&onatti)  nabm  nodjntals  (Megentjeit,  bicfen  (Conner 
ber  Vlnfralt  aujufprcdjen  nub  iner  23..friebigung  ii&er  bie  nielen  2Bor)ts 
tbatisfcit-3aftc  Srefjer'S  ?Iii-3brud  511  geben. 

^iendt  mar  ber  9iimb<mng  &eenbet  nub  ber  St  a  i  f  e  r  roaubie  fid)  an 
ben  Stattijatter,  feiner  Sefriebiflimg  itber  ben  3"fian^  ber  2lnftalt,  iiber 
btn  jiucdtnaijigen  S3au  be§  ,^aufc§  unb  iiber  bie  Unterridjtierfolge  2lu§brud 
311  geben.  lDa§  Sob  loieberljolte  Sc.  ^ajeftcit  fobann  bent  SlnftaltSbireftor 
Slegierung^ratl)  dJltll  gegeuiiber  in  befonber§  fmlbbollen  anerfennenben 
SBorten.  SDie  gftgtinge,  ber  £ebrfbrper  unb  bie  ©afte  flatten  im  SJeftibuIe 
Slufftellung  genommen  unb  lebfjafte  ^odjrufe  begleitcteu  ben  ^aifer. 
9}MttIenociIe  fatten  Dor  bent  9lnftalt§gebdube  bie  ©d)iiler  ber  gegeuubers 
liegenbeu  2)oppeI=SoIf5;  unb  23itrgerfd)ule  unter  gitijrung  ber  Sireftoren 
unb  Serjrer  Slufftellung  gemnnmen  nub  ais  ber  2Bagen  beg  SaiferS  au§ 
ber  llnterfabrt  be3  S3linbcninftitutea  fjerborfant,  ertonte  etn  bielfjunbert* 
fttinmigeS  ,,,'Qod)  I",  ba$  ftdt)  forttoafjrenb  erncuerte,  toenn  ©e.  2)lajc|15i 
aui  bent  feljr  laugfam  faf)renben  Sagen  freunblid)  griifete.  Sie  23efid)tigung 
bes  SItnbentnftitute3  t)att*  iiber  eiue  Stunbe  gebauert. 
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Dr.  Frank  Hall's  recent  resigna- 
tion as  superintendent  of  the  Blind 
institution  is  commented  upon.  I 
know  that  Governor  Yates  regrets 
exceedingly  to  lose  Dr.  Hall's  ser- 
vices. There  is  probably  no  more 
able  educator  in  his  particular  field 
w  Dr.  Hall.  In  his  successor, 
however,  the  Governor  has  named 
Prof.  J.  H.  Freeman,  who  is  well 


known  to  all  educators  in  the  state, 
who  has  served  two  terms  as  as- 
sistant state  superintendent  of  pub- 
lic instruction,  and  for  a  brief 
period  following  Professor  Inglis's 
death  was  superintendent  of  public 
instruction.  Professor  Freeman  was 
recommended  for  this  appointment 
by  Dr.  Hall,  his  close  personal 
friend,  and  Governor  Yates  has  told 
me  that  at  no  time  had  he  even  re- 
motely considered  the  appointment 
of  a  relative  to  this  position. 


^^l^p^w—  - 


C.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
Pianoforte  Tuner  and  Repairer, 

373    SILVER    STREET. 


->•-  ■      -  ■—  -  ■ 


South  Boston,  July  8,  1902. 

Having  severed  my  connection  with  the 
Perkins  Institution  for  the  Blind,  (for  the  past 
nine  years  Tuner  for  that  Institution, )  and  en- 
tered in  the  business  of  pianoforte  tuning  and 
repairing,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  care  for 
your  instrument  in  the  future  as  in  the  past. 

Respectfully  yours, 

C.  H.  PRESCOTT, 
373  Silver  St.,  So.  Boston. 

Telephone  Connection  after  Sept.  1st. 
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57th  Congress,  [HOUSE  OF  REPRESENTATIVES.      I   Report 

1st  Session.      J  (  No.  1318. 


EDUCATION  OF  THE  BLIND. 


April  2,  1902. 


-Committed  to  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House  on  the  state  of 
the  Union  and  ordered  to  be  printed. 


Mr.  Terrell,  from  the  Committee  on  Education,  submitted  the 

following 

REPORT. 

[To  accompany  H.  R.  18.] 


B 
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The  Committee  on  Education,  to  whom  was  referred  the  bill  (H.  R.  18) 
to  provide  for  the  higher  education  of  the  blind,  report  the  same  back 
to  the  House  with  the  recommendation  to  strike  out  all  after  the 
enacting  clause  and  substitute  therefor  the  accompanying  bill. 

It  is  not  proposed  by  this  measure  to  have  the  Government  under- 
take the  primary  education  of  the  blind.  That  is  already  provided  for 
in  a  fairly  satisfactory  manner  by  the  several  States  and  by  private 
instruction.  It  appears  also  (see  R.  S.  U.  S.,  sec.  1869)  that  whenever 
any  blind  person  of  teachable  age  can  not  command  the  means  to  secure 
an  education,  if  duly  approved  by  the  superintendent  of  the  Columbian 
Institution  for  the  Deaf  and  Dumb,  he  may  be  educated  at  some  insti- 
tution for  the  blind  in  Maryland  or  some  other  State  at  the  expense  of 
the  Government,  at  a  cost  not  to  exceed  for  each  pupil  a  greater  sum 
than  is  or  may  be  paid  by  such  State.  The  object  of  this  statute  was 
to  provide  education  for  the  blind  unable  to  secure  the  same  through 
the  operation  of  State  institutions  or  private  charity. 

We  are  not  aware  that  the  constitutionality  of  this  act  has  ever 
been  questioned,  and  under  it,  irrespective  of  any  other  citation  of 
acts  of  Congress  which  either  have  been  unimpeached  or  the  principle 
sustained  by  the  Supreme  Court,  the  committee  are  convinced  that 
the  present  bill  is  within  the  line  of  precedents.  We  would  call 
attention  to  that  clause  in  the  Constitution  which  authorized  Congress 
to  appropriate  money  for  the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 
No  object  is  denned.  No  limitation  of  objects  is  attempted.  No 
expression  could  have  a  wider  sweep  than  ""the  general  welfare."  It 
includes  a  multitude  of  means  and  ways  and  methods  and  is  of  such  an 
elastic  nature  that  it  might  be  argued  that  a  benefit  apparently  con- 
ferred to  one  might  be  for  the  benefit  of  all. 
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EDUCATION    OF    THE    KUND. 


Alexander  Hamilton,  in  his  celebrated  report  on  manufactures  in 
1791,  said: 

There  seems  no  room  for  doubt  that  whatever  increases  the  general  interests  of 
learning  and  agriculture,  manufactures  and  commerce,  is  within  the  sphere  of  the 
National  Council,  so  far  as  regards  the  application  of  money. 

President  Monroe  in  his  message  to  Congress  on  internal  improve- 
ments, submitted  May  4,  1822,  said  that  the  Federal  Constitution  con- 
ferred upon  the  Government  an  unlimited  power  to  raise  money,  and 
that  in  its  appropriation  Congress  has  a  discretionary  power  restricted 
onljT  by  the  dut}r  to  appropriate  it  to  an}r  purpose  that  provides  for 
the  common  defense  and  general  welfare. 

This  interpretation  has  been  uniformly  followed.  It  is  laid  down 
by  constitutional  jurists — Story,  Kent,  Hare,  Cooley,  and  others.  It 
has  been  indorsed  by  the  early  Presidents  and  assumed  b}^  all  the 
later.  It  is  the  ground  on  which  the  items  in  our  appropriation  bills 
are  made  up,  and  the  only  ground  on  which  many  of  them  can  be 
justified. 

The  Federal  Government  has  considered  education,  almost  from  the 
first  hour  of  its  organization,  as  a  subject  with  which  it  was  imme- 
diately concerned  and  whose  interests  were  of  the  greatest  impor- 
tance. The  ordinance  of  1787  obligated  Congress  to  carefully  guard 
and  promote  the  interests  of  education  in  the  territory  northwest  of 
the  Ohio  River.  This  ordinance  was  reenacted  with  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  same  duty  was  assumed  by  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States. 

In  the  pursuance  of  this  policy  it  appropriated  from  the  public 
lands  then  in  possession  of  the  Government  large  tracts  for  the 
endownment  of  elementary  and  the  higher  education.  This  was  first 
limited  to  the  territory  northwest  of  the  Ohio  River,  but  the  older 
States  claimed,  and  with  much  justice,  that  all  the  States  were  entitled 
to  the  same  treatment:  if  the  newer  States  received  assistance  in  the 
development  of  education,  the  older  States  were  entitled  to  the  same 
advantage,  inasmuch  as  the  public  domain  out  of  which  educational 
endowments  were  made  had  been  acquired  by  the  common  sacrifice 
of  the  older  States.  Consequently  we  find  a  steady  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  National  Government  to  make  grants  of  land  for  the  pro- 
motion of  education  within  the  States. 

It  has  become  such  a  long-organized  policy  on  the  part  of  the  Gov- 
ernment that  one  might  sa}T  that  almost  every  year  since  the  opening 
of  the  century  has  seen  considerable  additions  to  the  educational  funds 
of  the  States  from  this  source.  It  had  a  clear  recognition  in  the  cele- 
brated land-grant  act  of  1892,  by  which  to  each  State  in  the  Union  was 
granted  30,000  acres  of  land  for  each  Senator  and  Representative  in 
Congress  for  endowment  of  colleges  for  instruction  in  agriculture  and 
the  mechanic  arts.  This  policy  was  further  followed  by  the  addi- 
tional endowment  of  the  land-grant  colleges,  by  which  the  sum  of 
$15,000  per  year  was  to  be  increased  by  an  addition  of  $1,000  more  per 
year  until  the  sum  amounted  to  $25,000  each  year  for  each  State  and 
Territory,  to  be  paid  out  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  public  land. 

If  the  Congress  of  the  United  States  appropriates  $2,000,000  a  year 
in  easfi  from  the  Federal  Treasury  for  the  support  of  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  of  forty-five  States  in  the  Union,  surely  it  may  appro- 
priate the  small  amount  contemplated  by  this  bill  for  the  higher 
education  of  the  very  limited  number  of  blind  persons  who  could 
receive  the  benefit  of  this  act. 
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It  is  proposed  by  this  bill  to  afford  an  opportunity  for  such  as  shall 
be  certified  by  the  commissioners  as  competent  to  receive  the  same 
higher  education  not  now  provided,  and  which  probably  never  would 
be  provided  by  the  States. 

The  number  in  any  State  would  be  so  small  as  to  make  the  expense 
of  their  education  entirely  disproportionate  and  unreasonable,  whereas 
the  General  Government  would  have  a  sufficient  number  to  furnish  a 
systematized  plan  of  education  and  secure  care  and  instruction  without 
exorbitant  cost.  Indeed,  without  some  such  method  as  proposed  by 
this  bill,  this  unfortunate  but  mentally  alert  class  of  people,  anxious 
to  be  independent  of  public  support  and  to  demonstrate  their  capacity 
to  be  leaders  in  the  professions  and  arts,  will  be  helpless  to  help  them- 
selves, not  having  had  the  necessaiy  instruction. 

According  to  the  Eleventh  Census  (the  tables  not  yet  having  been 
prepared  for  the  Twelfth)  it  appears  that  in  1890  there  were  50, -ill 
blind  people  in  the  United  States.  The  number  is  now  estimated  at 
60,000. 

The  number  attending  schools  for  the  blind  in  1897-98  was  3,7-11:, 
New  York  City  not  being  included  in  this  computation.  The  number 
of  graduates  in  1897-98  was  200.  It  is  estimated  that  not  over  100  on 
the  present  basis  would  pursue  the  higher  branches  or  be  assisted  under 
the  provisions  of  this  bill. 
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